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T'^HE  Presidents  of  the  United  States  whose  terms  antedated  the  year 
1837,  may  be  said  to  have  belonged  to  the  formative  period  of  Amer- 
ican history.  The  testing  of  the  new  and  entirely  original  machinery  of  gov- 
ernment was  daily  going  on  ;  here  a  wheel  and  there  a  joint  was  found  to 
need  alteration,  and  the  necessary  changes  were  the  work  of  some  of  the 
greatest  minds  of  the  century,  from  Washington  to  Jackson.  Every  Pres- 
ident of  this  period  had  been  in  personal  contact  with  the  men  and  events 
of  revolutionary  days,  though  the  nature  of  their  association  with  that 
epoch  widely  varied.  The  attainment  of  a  position  in  relation  to  foreign 
powers  was  largely  predominant  among  the  public  duties  of  the  day,  and 
it  required  a  vast  amount  of  diplomatic  effort  and  the  fighting  of  one 
bloody  war  to  convince  the  powers  of  the  world  that  the  uniting  of  the 
American  states  under  a  republican  form  of  government  was  anything  else 
than  an  experiment,  which  could  not  be  more  than  temporary. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  such  a  period — which  was  wonderfully  short 
for  the  framing  and  setting  in  operation  of  so  complicated  and  nicely  ad- 
justed a  system  as  that  of  the  United  States  government,  should  have  left 
as  a  legacy  to  future  years  many  errors  and  that  organic  weaknesses  should 
have  been  overlooked.  Before  Jackson's  retirement  there  had  been  a  hint 
that  the  bands  which  bound  the  states  together,  were  not  universally  re- 
garded as  indissoluble.  The  nullifiers  of  South  Carolina  had  given  this 
hint  and  had  been  brought  speedily  into  subjection  by  the  iron  hand  of 
the  Spartan  President.  Some  few  persons — John  Quincy  Adams  among 
the  rest — saw  the  inherent  weakness  of  a  system  by  which  a  national  sin, 
practiced  only  within  a  limited  and  definite  portion  of  the  United  States, 
and  contrary  to  the  fundamental  germs  of  our  institutions,  received  a  con- 
stitutional guaranty  of  perpetuation.  They  saw,,  and  freely  asserted,  that 
the  time  would  come  when,  as  new  states  were  carved  from   the  vast  un- 
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organized  areas  of  the  west,  contests,  fatal  to  a  national  spirit  and  menac- 
ing national  unity,  must  certainly  arise,  and  the  freesoil  spirit  was  strong 
among  the  best  class  of  northern  men.  There  had,  however,  been  but 
few  and  slight  encounters  upon  the  subject  as  yet ;  slavery  had  not  taken 
alarm  and  the  free  sentiment  lacked  form  and  directness  of  motive,  so  that 
when  Van  Buren  succeeded  Jackson,  in  1837,  the  slavery  question  was  a 
perplexity,  but  not  yet  an  issue.  Most  men  had  theories  upon  the  sub- 
ject, but,  among  the  majority,  these  theories  could  be  calmly  discussed  as 
matters  very  unlikely  to  take  practical  form. 

There  was,  however,  in  the  financial  condition  of  the  United  States,  a 
problem  immediately  pressing  and  apparently  of  more  permanent  import- 
ance than  any  other.  The  account  of  the  circumstances  leading  up  to  the 
year  of  Van  Buren's  induction  to  office*  is  before  the  reader  of  this  vol 
ume,  and  he  can  scarcely  fail  to  appreciate  that  the  nev^  President  was 
heir  to  difficulties  under  which  he  was  foreordained  to  sink.  There  is  a 
very  large  class  of  people  who  revenge  the  misfortunes  of  the  hour  by  the 
political  death  of  those  who  are  in  power  at  the  time  of  their  culmination, 
not  considering  that  they  arise  from  causes  for  which  the  blame  belongs  to 
other  men  of  earlier  years. 

Martin  Van  Buren,  to  whom  came  the  fatal  task  of  reaping  Jackson's 
financial  whirlwind,  was  born  at  Kinderhook,  Columbia  county,  New 
York,  December  5,  1782,  and  was  the  first  of  the  new  school  of  Presidents 
of  the  second  period,  Buchanan  being  the  last.  His  parents  were  of  the 
old  Dutch  stock,  which  then,  as  now,  held  so  high  a  place  in  the  society  of 
the  Empire  state,  and  were  descended  from  ancestors  whose  settlement  in 
New  Amsterdam  was  made  at  a  very  early  day.  Abraham  Van  Buren, 
his  father,  was  a  farmer  at  Kinderhook,  a  man  of  moderate  means,  but  of 
the  highest  character  for  intelligence  and  honesty.  His  mother's  maiden 
name  was  Hoes,  and  she  was  connected  by  ties  of  blood  with  the  family 
of  her  husband.  She  was  an  exemplary  woman,  amiable,  intelligent  and 
pious,  and  her  education  was  such  as  to  enable  her  to  exert  an  active  and 
valuable  influence  over  her  son,  which  had  no  little  share  in  fitting  him  for 
the  high  duties  to  which  he  was  called. 

It  was  under  her  tutelage  that  Martin  Van  Buren  obtained  his  rudi- 
mentary education,  and  from  her  hands  he  passed  to  the  Kinderhook 
academy,  where  he  remained  until  the  year  1796.  The  school  was  an  ex- 
cellent one  in  point  of  thoroughness  of  instruction,  if  not  very  ambitious 
in  its  scope,  and  the  boy  was  enabled  to  acquire  a  very  exact  knowledge 
of  the  ordinary  English  branches,  a  considerable  familiarity  with  Latin, 
and  quite  generous  instruction  in  the  field  of  English  literature.  He  is 
said  to  have  shown,  in  his  school  days,  great  aptitude  in  all  his  studies, 
with  a  special  talent  for  English  composition  and  for  the   impromptu   de- 

*Vide,  ante,  Life  of  Andrew  Jackson. 
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bate  which  was  an  occasional  exercise  in  the  school.  There  are  no  stories 
extant  of  marvelous  precocity — such  as  are  apt  to  be  discovered  after  a 
man  has  made  a  political  reputation — and  the  boy  seems  in  this  case  to 
have  been  the  legitimate  progenitor  of  the  man  :  intelligent,  painstaking 
and  honest,  but  falling  far  short  of  genius. 

Upon  leaving  school,  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  the  boy  began  the 
study  of  the  law,  in  the  office  of  Francis  Sylvester,  of  Kinderhook.  The 
rules  of  the  courts  at  that  time  required  that  aspirants  to  the  bar  should 
pursue  a  course  of  seven  years'  study,  unless  they  were  graduates  of  a 
college,  and  this  fact  accounts  for  the  placing  of  a  mere  child  at  so  grave  a 
task  as  the  study  of  Coke  and  Blackstone.  It  is  highly  probable  that  his 
early  occupation  in  Mr.  Sylvester's  office  was  not  unlike  that  of  Sir  Joseph 
Porter,  when  in  a  similar  position,  and  that  his  serious  study  did  not  begin 
for  two  or  three  years  after  his  articles  were  filed.  After  a  time,  however, 
he  began  to  share  with  his  fellow-students  the  duty  of  conducting  the  trial 
of  justice  court  litigation,  which  his  preceptor  did  not  think  worthy  of  his 
own  personal  attention,  and  thus  received  an  invaluable  experience,  which 
aiiyone  who  has  passed  through  a  like  apprenticeship  will  appreciate.  He 
showed  in  this  a  notable  quickness  of  apprehension  and  readiness  of 
speech — qualities  which  the  technical  resorts  commonly  met  in  a  pettifog- 
ging practice  tended  greatly  to  heighten. 

While  pursuing  his  legal  studies,  Van  Buren  was  very  attentive  to  polit- 
ical events,  and  showed  an  acute  interest  in  the  relations  of  parties.  He 
became  at  the  time  a  strong  supporter  of  the  Jeffersonian  political  theories 
as  opposed  to  those  of  the  Federalists.  This  persuasion  was  strengthened 
by  a  change  in  his  business  association  made  in  1801,  when  he  entered  the 
office  of  William  Van  Ness,  of  New  York  City,  under  whom  he  completed 
his  legal  studies.  Mr.  Van  Ness  was  a  strong  Democrat  and  was  person- 
ally associated  with  the  leaders  of  hjs  party,  among  whom  Aaron  Burr  at 
that  time  stood  very  high.  To  Burr  and  to  other  leaders  Van  Buren  was 
introduced,  and  his  promise  and  enthusiasm  for  knowledge  soon  earned  a 
recognition  which  gained  him  admission  to  their  society  upon  terms  very 
nearly  approaching  equality.  Thus  his  opportunities  for  the  study  of  law 
and  the  study  of  politics  were  alike  exceptional,  and  he  did  not  fail  to 
make  the  most  of  them. 

During  the  month  of  November,  1803,  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  his  age. 
Van  Buren  was  admitted  to  practice  as  an  attorney  in  the  supreme  court  of 
the  state  of  New  York,  and  at  once  returned  to  Kinderhook  to  begin  his  life 
work.  This  was  a  wise  decision,  both  as  regards  his  legal  and  political 
future.  Even  in  1803  New  York  was  a  large  city  in  comparison  with 
others  of  the  United  States,  and  it  was  easy  for  even  a  bright  young  man 
to  fail  of  winning  recognition  in  the  law,  which  recognition  is  one  of  the 
most  important  stepping  stones  to  political  success.    In  a  rural  community, 
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on  the  contrary,  then,  even  more  than  now,  the  young  practitioner  was 
watched  with  the  greatest  interest ;  his  victories  and  his  failures  discussed 
and  his  methods  criticised  by  all.  When  he  tried  a  case,  he  had  for  an 
auditory  nearly  the  entire  community  in  which  he  lived,  either  at  first  or 
second  hand,  for  those  who  were  prevented  from  being  present  in  court, 
received  at  second  hand  a  full  report  of  each  day's  occurrences.  Such  a 
practice  was  a  vast  stimulus  to  a  young  man.  The  certainty  that  his 
errors  would  be  known  made  him  careful,  and  the  equal  certainty  that  his 
success  would  be  recognized  rendered  him  aspiring. 

At  Kinderhook  Van  Buren  founded  a  law  partnership  with  the  Honora- 
ble James  T.  Van  Allen.  The  bar  of  Columbia  county  at  that  time  was 
one  of  unusual  brilliancy,  including  some  persons  whose  names  have  come 
down  in  the  legal  annals  of  the  state  as  among  the  greatest  lawyers  in  its 
history.  With  these  men,  the  novice — scarcely  more  than  a  boy — at  once 
engaged  in  a  struggle  for  his  share  of  practice,  and  in  a  succession  of  legal 
contests  that  could  not  fail  to  be  most  salutary.  From  the  outset  he  won 
recognition  and  was  not  long  in  building  up  a  practice  sufficient  for  his 
support. 

Party  feeling  ran  very  high  in  those  days  and  especially  in  that  county. 
The  Democratic  party  was  making  a  desperate  fight  for  ascendency  in  the 
Nation.  In  New  York  state  it  commanded  a  majority,  but  in  some  coun- 
ties, among  which  was  Columbia,  the  Federalists  held  control.  The  latter 
was  eminently  an  aristocratic  party,  and  wherever  "the  old  families"  and 
the  men  of  landed  wealth  controlled  the  local  political  movements,  it  was 
quite  sure  of  a  majority. 

In  Kinderhook  and  the  surrounding  country,  it  was  not  a  popular  thing 
to  support  the  Jefifersonian  ideas,  and  Van  Buren  was  no  sooner  actually 
engaged  in  practice  at  that  place,  than  the  greatest  pressure  was  brought 
to  bear  upon  him  from  different  directions  and  with  different  motives,  to 
induce  him  to  change  his  party  allegiance.  His  friends  feared  that  his 
political  future  and  his  professional  success  would  be  endangered  by  per- 
sistent adherence  to  the  unpopular  side,  while  the  local  Federalist  leaders, 
recognizing  his  unusual  ability  and  his  promise  of  usefulness,  were  deter- 
mined to  detach  him  from  the  enemy  and  engage  him  upon  their  own  side. 
Among  the  most  strenuous  in  these  efforts  was  Mr.  Van  Allen,  his  part- 
ner, who  thought  himself  working  as  well  for  Van  Buren's  interest  as  for 
that  of  the  Federalist  party. 

The  young  man  had,  however,  the  courage  of  his  convictions.  He 
considered  that  the  Democratic  party  embodied  the  essential  principles 
for  which  the  colonies  had  fought  in  the  Revolution ;  his  father  had  been  a 
Democrat  since  parties  existed  in  the  United  States,  as  had  he  since  old 
enough  to  hold  views  upon  political  subjects.  Hence  he  refused  to  be 
persuaded  and  his  refusal  placed  him  at  once  in  a  position  of  more  prom- 
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inence  and  influence  than  he  could  otherwise  have  hoped  to  attain.  In 
stead  of  being  in  the  ranks  of  a  decaying  party,  his  conscientious  adherence 
to  his  principles  soon  made  him  a  local  leader  of  the  vigorous  and  growing 
Democracy.  All  history  shows  that  there  is  no  political  training  more 
valuable  than  the  service  of  an  honorable  opposition,  and  no  man  is  more 
probably  in  the  path  of  ultimate  personal  success  than  he  who  well  and 
unselfishly  leads  a  minority  to  present  failure. 

The  effect  of  Van  Buren's  determined  stand  upon  his  professional  life 
was  advantageous,  in  spite  of  all  predictions  to  the  contrary.  Had  he 
changed  his  colors,  for  the  sake  of  business  profit,  he  would  have  been 
but  one  of  many  lawyers,  each  eager  for  a  share  of  practice,  and  many 
more  advantageously  situated  than  he.  As  it  was,  he  was  almost  alone  as 
a  competent  Democratic  lawyer,  and  he  naturally  became  the  defender  not 
only  of  the  political  faith  but  of  the  legal  rights  of  the  minority.  The 
conflicts  in  which  he  was  thus  called  upon  to  engage  were  many  of  them 
important— far  more  important  than  so  young  a  practitioner  would  naturally 
have  been  retained  in,  and  the  exercise  they  gave  his  mind  tended  greatly 
to  enlarge  and  ripen  his  powers  as  a  lawyer,  while  the  success  he  attained 
added  constantly  to  his  reputation.  In  those  days  a  long  practice  as  at- 
torney was  a  condition  precedent  to  admission  as  a  counselor  at  law,  and 
this  completion  of  his  legal  position  did  not  come  to  Mr.  Van  Buren  until 
1807.  VVith  it,  every  court  in  the  state  was  open  to  him  ;  his  practice 
speedily  extended  to  matters  of  appeal  and  his  professional  associates  in- 
cluded all  the  ablest  members  of  the  bar. 

.  In  1808  he  received  appointment  as  surrogate  of  Columbia  county  and 
removed  to  Hudson,  where  he  resided  for  seven  years,  discharging  the 
duties  of  this,  his  first  public  office,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all.  His  duties 
as  surrogate  did  not  prevent  his  continuing  his  practice,  which  grew  con- 
stantly larger  and  more  lucrative,  while  his  own  reputation  rapidly  ex- 
tended throughout  the  state.  His  legal  career  was  of  twenty-five  years' 
duration,  extending  from  1803  to  1828,  from  which  time  until  his  retire- 
ment from  the  Presidency,  he  devoted  himself  almost  exclusively  to  poli- 
tics. Throughout  these  years  his  practice  was  one  of  constant  growth 
and  gave  him  a  handsome  competency.  His  professional  career  may  be 
summed  up  and  dismissed  with  the  statement  that  he  was  universally 
recognized  as  a  lawyer  of  learning,  ability  and  industry,  and  one  whose 
honesty  was  beyond  the  assault  of  the  most  disappointed  of  his  defeated 
opponents.  Perhaps  it  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  he  was  a  great 
lawyer,  but  his  work  at  the  bar  vindicated  his  right  to  be  considered  a  very 
skilful  one. 

In  1806  Mr.  Van  Buren  married  Miss  Hannah  Hoes,  a  relative  of  both 
his  father  and  his  mother,  and  for  whom  he  had  from  a  very  early  age  en- 
tertained a  strong  affection.     Unhappily  shs  had  inherited  consumption, 
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which  disease  caused  her  death  in  1818.  She  left  four  sons  and  her 
husband,  who  felt  his  loss  very  severely,  never  remarried.  Thus  the 
private  and  professional  life  of  the  subject  of  this  biography  may  be  dis- 
missed. 

Mr.  Van  Buren  began  his  political  studies,  as  has  been  seen,  very  early 
and  his  practical  connection  with  politics  began  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
years,  when  the  Democrats  of  Kinderhook  named  him  a  delegate  to  a 
convention  for  the  nomination  of  a  candidate  for  the  legislature.  Young 
as  he  was,  he  was  appointed  to  prepare  an  address  to  the  electors  of  the 
district  in  which  he  resided,  and  the  paper  which  he  then  produced  was  the 
first  of  an  immense  volume  of  political  and  state  documents  which  came 
from  his  pen.  In  this  department  as  in  everything  pertaining  to  the  man- 
agement of  party  politics,  he  stood  easily  first  among  his  contemporaries. 

He  gave  to  Jefferson's  administration  his  warmest  support,  and  for  many 
years  sacrificed  his  friendships  and  what  seemed  to  be  his  personal  interest 
to  the  unswerving  support  of  the  candidates  of  his  party,  in  many  cases 
even  whom  he  did  not  and  could  not  altogether  approve.  He  held  the 
principles  of  his  party  as  higher  than  any  personal  consideration  or  the 
temporary  questions  as  to  the  fitness  of  any  candidate.  Thus  he  went  on 
with  almost  dogged  persistency  for  several  years,  looking  to  the  future  for 
his  reward. 

This  came  in  1812,  when  he  was  nominated  as  candidate  for  state  sena- 
tor in  the  central  district.  This  district  included  a  number  of  counties 
where  party  strength  was  very  equally  divided.  His  opponent  was  Ed- 
ward L.  Livingstone,  a  man  of  great  wealth,  powerful  family  connections, 
and  strong  position  in  the  Federal  party.  The  contest  was  a  close  and 
exceedingly  bitter  one,  calling  out  the  utmost  resources  of  the  contestants 
and  of  the  parties  which  they  represented.  The  total  poll  was  more  than 
twenty  thousand  votes  and  Van  Buren  received  a  majority  of  two  hundred, 
and  thus  at  the  age  of  thirty  years  became  a  member  of  the  upper  house 
of  the  state  legislature. 

The  session  was  one  of  great  importance,  covering  the  period  of  the 
War  of  1812,  and  at  every  point  Van  Buren  gave  to  the  war  measures  of 
President  Madison  the  warm  support  of  which  the  administration  stood 
surely  in  need.  In  181 5  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  appointed  attorney-general 
of  the  state  of  New  York  and  also  a  regent  of  the  university.  In  the 
spring  of  the  next  year  he  was  reelected  to  the  state  senate  for  the  term 
of  four  years.  As  senator  all  his  zeal  and  ability  were  given  to  forwarding 
the  great  system  of  internal  improvement  advocated  by  De  Witt  Clinton, 
and  his  services  did  much  to  accomplish  the  speedy  building  of  the  Erie 
canal.  His  place  in  state  politics  was  very  speedily  won,  and  before  the 
close  of  the  War  of  18 12  he  had  attained  a  position  of  so  great  influence 
and  importance  that  we  find  his  name  and  that  of  Governor  Tompkins 
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mentioned  as  those  of  the  leaders  of  the  New  York  state  Democracy.  In 
18 18  Van  Buren  became  dissatisfied  with  the  administration  of  Clinton  as 
governor  and  began  the  organization  of  that  famous  opposition,  familiar  to 
every  student  of  political  history  as  the  Albany  regency.  This  body  is 
truly  said  to  have  swayed  the  political  destinies  of  New  York  state  for 
twenty-five  years,  and,  whether  avowedly  or  otherwise.  Van  Buren  was 
always  its  head.  It  was  the  first  organization  within  a  party  for  the  con- 
trol of  that  party's  action,  and  finds  its  legitimate  descendant  in  the  "Tam- 
manies," the  "  Irving  Halls"  and  smaller  bodies  of  to-day.  As  a  polit- 
ical expedient  the  movement  was  very  shrewd,  but  it  introduced  into  our 
politics  a  very  vicious  and  unrepublican  practice,  which  had  much  better 
never  have  been  established. 

The  "regency"  was  the  constant  object  of  vituperation  among  the 
friends  of  Clinton,  and  the  internal  dissensions  in  the  party  soon  resulted 
in  a  district  rupture,  with  Clinton  at  the  head  of  one  wing  and  Van  Buren 
of  the  other.  The  latter  faction  carried  the  majority  of  the  Democrats 
with  it,  but  was  not  reduced  at  once  to  entire  efficiency.  The  council  of 
appointment,  being  devoted  to  the  views  of  the  governor,  in  July,  1819, 
removed  Van  Buren  from  his  position  as  attorney-general.  This  action 
only  served  to  render  more  bitter  the  feeling  between  the  sections  and  to 
cause  a  war  to  the  knife.  However,  Clinton  was  reelected  governor,  in 
spite  of  the  most  strenuous  efforts  of  his  opponents.  An  attempt  at  re- 
conciliation was  made,  the  office  of  attorney-general  being  again  offered 
to  Van  Buren,  but  he  declined  it. 

In  February,  1821,  Van  Buren  was  elected  by  the  legislature  of  the 
state  of  New  York  to  the  United  States  senate,  in  place  of  Nathan  Sand- 
ford,  a  Democrat,  whose  term  expired  in  March,  1821.  In  August  of  the 
same  year,  he  took  a  seat  in  the  convention  to  revise  the  constitution  of 
the  state  of  New  York.  In  this  convention  Mr.  Van  Buren  proposed  and 
advocated  such  amendments  as  he  thought  would  secure  just  privileges  to 
citizens  of  all  grades  and  colors,  while  they  would  not  prevent  the  adop- 
tion of  the  constitution  by  the  people.  His  course  was  satisfactory  to 
men  of  all  parties  and  highly  honorable  to  his  talents  as  a  statesman. 

Mr.  Van  Buren  took  his  seat  in  the  senate  of  the  United  States  in  De- 
cember, 1 82 1,  and  soon  became  distinguished  as  an  active  and  influential 
legislator.  He  advocated,  with  zeal  and  force  of  reason,  the  abolition  of 
imprisonment  for  debt,  on  actions  in  the  United  States  courts,  amend- 
ments to  the  judiciary  system,  a  bankrupt  law,  to  include  corporations  as 
well  as  persons,  and  the  investment  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  public 
lands,  in  the  states  where  the  lands  sold  are  situated,  on  some  just  and 
equitable  terms.  When  Mr.  Crawford  became  a  candidate  for  the  succes- 
sion to  President  Monroe,  Mr.  Van  Buren  labored  to  effect  his  election, 
but  was  unsuccessful.     He  opposed  the  administration  of  John  Quincy 
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Adams  and  lent  all  his  influence  to  strengthen  the  party  which  sought  to 
raise  Andrew  Jackson  to  the  Presidency. 

In  February,  1827,  Van  Buren  was  reelected  to  the  United  States  sen- 
ate by  the  legislature  of  his  native  state,  but  circumstances  soon  caused 
his  resignation.  Governor  Clinton  died  in  February,  1828,  and  Van  Buren 
was  chosen  to  succeed  him  in  the  gubernatorial  office.  Entering  upon  his 
duties  on  the  first  of  January,  1828,  Mr.  Van  Buren  first  devoted  himself 
to  financial  matters.  The  famous  safety  fund  system,  combining  the 
monied  interest  of  the  state,  which  he  proposed  to  the  legislature,  was 
adopted  ;  but  the  experiences  of  a  few  years  proved  that  it  could  not 
equal  public  expectation. 

In  forming  his  first  cabinet.  President  Jackson  offered  the  post  of  sec- 
retary of  state  to  Mr.  Van  Buren.  The  general  said  he  made  the  offer  as 
a  tribute  to  acknowledged  talents  and  services,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
wishes  of  the  Democratic  party  throughout  the  Union.  On  the  twelfth 
day  of  March,  1829,  Van  Buren  resigned  the  office  of  governor  of  the 
state  of  New  York,  and  soon  after  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  his  new 
duties  in  connection  with  the  general  government. 

Van  Buren's  management  of  the  foreign  affairs  of  the  United  States  did 
not  give  general  satisfaction.  In  particular,  his  instructions  to  Mr.  Mc- 
Lane,  minister  to  England,  concerning  the  opening  of  the  West  Indian 
ports  to  American  vessels,  were  severely  censured.  The  treaty  upon  this 
subject  was  ultimately  beneficial  to  the  United  States,  but  the  principles 
and  conditions  insisted  upon  by  England  were  suffered  to  prevail  and  it 
was  contended  that  the  honor  of  the  country  had  been  sacrificed.  On  the 
seventh  of  April,  1831,  Mr.  Van  Buren  resigned  the  office  of  secretary  of 
state,  assigning  as  a  reason  that  circumstances  beyond  his  control  had 
placed  him  before  the  country  as  a  candidate  for  the  succession  to  the 
Presidency  and  that  the  imperious  effects  necessarily  resulting  from  a  cab- 
inet minister's  holding  that  relation  to  the  country,  had  left  him  only  the 
alternative  of  retiring  from  the  administration  or  of  submitting  to  a  self- 
disfranchisement  hardly  reconciliable  with  propriety  and  self-respect.  Soon 
after.  General  Jackson's  cabinet  was  entirely  changed. 

Mr.  Van  Buren  was  now  appointed  by  the  President  minister  to  the 
court  of  St.  James.  Upon  his  arrival  in  London  in  September,  183 1,  he 
was  received  with  distinguished  favor,  but  his  diplomatic  career  was  des- 
tined to  be  very  short.  Soon  after  the  meeting  of  congress  in  December, 
the  President  submitted  the  nomination  of  Van  Buren  to  the  senate  and 
it  was  rejected  by  that  body,  probably  on  account  of  the  feeling  aroused 
against  him  by  the  matter  already  mentioned,  in  relation  to  the  West 
India  trade.  The  Democratic  party  condemned  the  rejection  as  an  act  of 
political  persecution.  Jackson  took  to  himself  all  the  responsibility  of 
Van  Buren's  acts,  as  secretarv  of  state,  which  he  said  were  the  result  of 
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his  own  deliberate  reflection  and  investigation  and  still  appeared  to  him  to 
be  entirely  proper  and  consonant  with  his  public  duty.  In  spite  of  this 
generous  endorsement,  however,  the  minister  necessarily  returned. 

On  the  twenty-second  of  May,  1832,  Van  Buren  was  nominated  as  a 
candidate  for  the  vice-presidency,  upon  the  ticket  with  General  Jackson. 
The  result  was  the  triumphant  election  of  both  to  the  offices  for  which 
they  had  been  respectively  nominated.  Van  Buren  received  one  hundred 
and  eighty-nine  electoral  votes  to  ninety-seven  for  all  other  vice-presidential 
candidates.  He  thus  returned  from  England  to  enjoy  a  decisive  triumph 
over  his  political  enemies.  On  the  fourth  of  March,  1833,  he  was  inaug- 
urated and  presided  over  the  senate  for  four  years,  giving  general  satisfac- 
tion. 

Van  Buren 's  vice-presidential  term  had  greatly  strengthened  him,  and 
when,  on  the  twentieth  of  May,  1836,  the  Democratic  national  convention 
met  at  Baltimore,  the  result  was  almost  a  foregone  conclusion.  Van 
Buren  was  unanimously  nominated  for  President  of  the  United  States, 
with  Colonel  Richard  M.  Johnson,  of  Kentucky,  as  the  candidate  for  vice- 
president.  After  a  stirring  canvass  came  the  national  election,  and  when 
the  electoral  college  met,  Van  Buren  received  one  hundred  and  seventy 
votes,  including  three  from  Michigan  thrown  out  as  informal,  against  one 
hundred  and  twenty-four  for  all  other  candidates.  Johnson  did  not  receive 
a  majority  of  the  electoral  votes,  but  was  subsequently  elected  by  the 
senate,  in  accordance  with  the  constitutional  provision  in  such  cases.  Van 
Buren  was  duly  inaugurated  as  President  of  the  United  States  on  the 
fourth  of  March,  1837.  From  the  assurances  of  the  inaugural  address,  the 
people  expected  that  the  policy  of  the  government  would  remain  un- 
changed, and  thus  Van  Buren  became,  in  a  way,  distinctly  responsible  for 
the  work  of  his  predecessor.  The  new  President  named  the  following 
cabinet:  John  Forsyth,  of  Georgia,  for  secretary  of  state;  Levi  Wood- 
bury, of  New  Hampshire,  for  secretary  of  the  treasury;  Joel  R.  Poinsett, 
of  South  Carolina,  for  secretary  of  war;  Mahlan  Dickerman,  of  New  Jer- 
sey, for  secretary  of  the  navy;  Amos  Kendall,  of  Kentucky,  for  post- 
master general ;  and  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  of  New  York,  for  attorney-gen- 
eral. All  these  gentlemen,  except  Poinsett,  were  members  of  Jackson's 
cabinet,  in  the  positions  named,  and  were  simply  retained  in  office  by  Van 
Buren. 

The  new  administration  commenced  its  career  in  cloudy  times.  Early 
in  May,  the  commercial  pressure  reached  a  climax,  all  the  banks  in  New 
York  then  suspending  specie  payments.  The  banks  of  Boston,  Provi- 
dence, Hartford,  Albany,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  many  other  large 
towns  followed  the  same  course.  On  the  sixteenth  of  May,  the  legislature 
of  New  York  passed  an  act  authorizing  the  suspension  of  specie  payments 
by  the  banks  of  that  stare  for  one  year.       During  the    preceding   two 
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months,  unparalleled  embarrassments  were  experienced  among  the  mer- 
cantile classes,  and  in  the  large  cities  business  was  at  a  standstill.  Peti- 
tions poured  in  to  the  President,  praying  him  to  rescind  the  specie  circular 
issued  by  President  Jackson  in  1836,  which  required  all  payments  for  the 
public  lands  to  be  made  in  gold  and  silver,  to  defer  commencing  suits  on 
unpaid  bonds,  and  to  call  an  extra  session  of  congress.  The  President 
for  some  time  declined  to  act  upon  the  petitions,  being  probably  influenced 
by  Jackson,  but  the  critical  condition  to  which  the  financial  affairs  of  the 
government  were  reduced,  finally  induced  him  to  convene  congress  upon 
the  first  Monday  of  September. 

The  extra  session  lasted  forty-three  days.  The  Democrats  were  in  a 
majority  in  both  houses,  but  a  small  portion  of  the  party  did  not  coincide 
with  the  President  in  his  views  of  financial  matters,  and  the  representatives 
of  this  portion,  voting  with  the  Whigs,  defeated  the  independent  treasury 
scheme,  the  favorite  financial  measure  of  the  administration.  This  meas- 
ure was  proposed  at  the  extra  session  and  again  at  the  first  regular  session 
and  each  time  rejected. 

In  June,  1838,  Mahlon  Dickerson  resigned  the  office  of  secretary  of  the 
navy,  and  James  K,  Paulding  of  New  York,  was  appointed  in  his  place. 
It  was  now  evident  that  the  popularity  of  the  administration  was  fast  de- 
clining. At  the  state  election  in  the  fall  of  1838,  the  opposition  gained 
several  triumphs.  Even  New  York  fell  away  from  its  fealty  to  democracy. 
The  great  body  of  the  business  community  was  arrayed  against  the  gov- 
ernment. In  the  meantime  the  disgraceful  Seminole  war  in  Florida,  which 
had  continued  during  General  Jackson's  administration,  was  drawing  con- 
siderable sums  from  the  treasury  and  causing  the  loss  of  many  valuable 
lives.  To  add  to  the  sources  of  discontent,  a  difificulty  occurred  with 
Great  Britain  concerning  the  northeastern  boundary  of  the  United  States, 
which  for  a  time  threatened  war. 

In  the  summer  of  1839,  President  Van  Buren  visited  the  state  of  New 
York,  for  the  first  time  since  his  election.  He  was  received  with  every 
mark  of  respect  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  various  places  through  which  he 
passed  upon  his  route.  However,  the  opposition  was  doubtless  in  a  ma- 
jority in  the  country.  It  assumed  the  name  of  the  Whig  party  and  held 
a  national  convention  at  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  fourth  of  De- 
cember, 1839,  for  the  purpose  of  nominating  candidates  for  the  Presidency 
and  vice-presidency  of  the  United  States.  Henry  Clay  of  Kentucky, 
was  a  favorite  of  a  plurality  of  the  delegates  to  the  convention,  but 
William  Henry  Harrison  of  Ohio,  was  finally  adopted  as  a  stronger  can- 
didate. John  Tyler  of  Virginia  was  unanimously  nominated  for  the 
vice-presidency.  These  candidates  received  the  support  of  the  entire 
opposition. 

The  Democratic  convention  met  on  the  fifth  of  May,  1840,  and  unani- 
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mously  renominated  Mr.  Van  Buren  for  the  Presidency.  No  candidate 
for  the  vice-presidency  was  put  forward,  it  being  resolved  to  allow  each 
state  to  make  its  own  nomination.  Richard  M.  Johnson  was  understood 
to  be  the  favorite.  The  result  of  the  election  was  the  success  of  the 
Whig  candidates,  Harrison  and  Tyler,  by  a  large  majority.  The  electoral 
votes  stood  as  follows:  Harrison,  two  hundred  and  thirty-four;  Van 
Buren,  sixty.  For  vice  president :  Tyler,  two  hundred  and  thirty-four; 
R.  M.  Johnson,  forty-eight ;  L.  W.  Tazewell,  eleven  ;  and  James  K. 
Polk,  one. 

Some  changes  had  taken  place  in  President  Van  Buren's  cabinet  in  ad- 
dition to  those  already  mentioned.  In  1838,  Benjamin  F.  Butler  resigned 
as  attorney-general,  and  Felix  Grundy  of  Tennessee,  was  appointed  to  fill 
his  place.  In  1840,  Mr.  Grundy  resigned  and  Henry  D.  Gilpin  of  Penn- 
sylvania, received  the  appointment  to  the  office.  Amos  Kendall  having 
resigned  the  office  of  postmaster-general,  John  M.  Niles  of  Connecticut, 
was  appointed  to  his  place  on  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  May,  1840. 

Of  the  character  of  Mr.  Van  Buren's  administration,  it  is  difficult  to 
speak  impartially,  even  to-day.  It  was  a  political  failure,  and  to  a  degree 
a  failure  in  a  more  serious  sense.  Whose  was  the  fault?  His  friends  con- 
tend that  he  completed  the  work  commenced  by  General  Jackson,  namely, 
the  separation  of  the  bank  and  state,  and  that  this  was  a  real  benefit  to  the 
highest  interests  of  the  country.  His  opponents  hold  him  responsible  for 
the  destruction  of  the  business  of  the  country.  All  must  admit  that  he 
was  unequal  to  the  emergency  he  met. 

After  his  surrender  of  his  seat,  March  4,  1841,  he  retired  to  Kinder- 
hook,  where  was  situated  his  fine  estate  of  Lindenwold.  There  he  resided, 
surrounded  by  an  admiring  circle  of  friends,  and  conscious  of  possessing 
the  confidence  of  a  large  political  party. 

At  the  Democratic  convention  of  1844,  strenuous  efforts  were  made  to 
secure  his  nomination  for  another  Presidential  term.  The  rules  of  the 
convention,  however,  required  a  two-thirds  vote  for  this  purpose  and  Mr. 
Van  Buren  could  not  attain  so  large  a  degree  of  strength,  by  reason  of  his 
well  known  opposition  to  the  annexation  of  Texas,  then  being  agitated. 
Consequently,  James  K.  Polk  of  Tennessee,  received  the  nomination. 
To  him  Mr.  Van  Buren  gave  his  cordial  support,  securing  a  triumph  for 
the  party  by  his  influence,  which  was  final  in  carrying  New  York  state. 

In  1848,  Van  Buren  was  nominated  for  the  Presidency  by  the  "Free- 
soil  Democrats,"  in  convention  at  Buffalo,  New  York.  General  Cass  was 
the  nominee  of  the  regular  convention  of  the  Democratic  party,  but  his 
nomination  was  said  to  have  been  unfairly  secured,  and,  besides,  a  large 
number  of  Democrats  in  the  north  were  opposed  to  the  extension  of 
slavery,  and  in  favor  of  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,   in  which   views  the  body  of  the  party  would  not  acquiesce. 
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Mr.  Van  Buren  coincided  with  the  "  Freesoil  Democrats"  and  therefore 
accepted  their  nomination.  The  party  did  not  succeed  in  procuring  the 
electoral  vote  of  any  state,  but  it  mustered  over  three  hundred  thousand 
votes  at  the  polls,  defeated  Cass  and  elected  Taylor.  During  the  canvass, 
John  Van  Buren,  the  active  and  eloquent  son  of  the  ex-President,  advo- 
cated from  the  stump  the  cause  of  the  Buffalo  nominees. 

After  this  campaign  Van  Buren  retired  again  to  Kinderhook,  where  he 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  elegant  and  peaceful  rural  life,  sur- 
rounded by  every  luxury,  enjoying  the  conversation  of  his  friends  and 
giving  the  benefit  of  his  counsel  to  the  leaders  of  his  party.  He  died 
near  Kinderhook,  July  24,  1862. 

In  person,  he  was  of  about  the  middle  size;  his  form  was  erect,  in  later 
years  rather  inclined  to  corpulence,  and  very  hardy.  His  hair  and  eyes 
were  light ;  his  features  lively  and  expressive ;  his  eyes  bright  and  spark- 
ling, indicating  penetration  and  readiness  of  apprehension  ;  his  forehead 
was  broad,  high  and  intellectual. 

His  private  character  was  above  all  censure  or  suspicion.  In  the  rela- 
tions of  father  and  son,  of  husband,  brother,  and  friend,  he  always  dis- 
played such  excellences  of  character  and  feeling  as  adorn  human  nature. 
Rarely  did  any  man  win  a  stronger  hold  upon  the  confidence  and  affection 
of  those  with  whom  he  was  associated.  The  purity  of  his  motives,  the 
integrity  of  his  character  and  the  steadfastness  of  his  friendships,  attained 
and  hold  for  him  a  rare  measure  of  good-will  and  affection,  even  from  his 
political  opponents. 

His  manner  was  easy  and  frank,  his  conversation  felicitous.  His  real 
amiability  made  him  the  centre  of  a  charming  social  circle.  He  united  in 
his  character,  firmness,  forbearance  and  a  delicate  regard  for  the  feelings 
of  others,  which  no  amount  of  annoyance  could  ever  overcome.  He  was 
perhaps  not  a  very  great  man,  but  he  was  a  very  good  one. 

His  habits  of  thought  and  modes  of  expression  were  full  of  strength, 
and  yet  not  so  assertive  and  provocative  of  antagonism  as  might  have 
been  expected  of  one  of  his  force  of  character.  As  an  example  not  only 
of  one  phase  of  his  poHtical  belief  but  as  illustrating  the  points  alluded  to 
immediately  in  the  above,  the  following  brief  outline  of  his  views  upon  the 
Constitutional  right  of  congress  to  interfere  with  or  abolish  slavery  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  as  given  on  March  6,  1836,  in  response  to  an 
open  letter  from  a  number  of  citizens,  will  be  pertinent  in  this  connection  : 

*'  I  am  not  only  willing  but  desirous,  gentlemen,"  he  declared,  after  a 
formal  acknowledgment  of  their  query,  "that  you  should  have  the  most 
thorough  knowledge  of  my  views  and  feelings  upon  the  delicate  and 
interesting  subject  with  which  your  question  is  connected ;  and  I  shall 
endeavor  to  acquaint  you  with  them  in  the  fullest  manner  in  my  power. 
Not  having,  therefore,  had  the  honor  of  being  in  political  communication 
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with  you,  I  am  not  advised  whether  the  sentiments  relating  to  it,  which 
have  been  avowed  by  myself  and  by  my  authority  within  the  last  two 
years,  have  come  to  your  knowledge.  I  deem  it  therefore  proper  to 
furnish  you  with  the  substance  of  them  before  I  reply  to  your  more  spe- 
cific inquiry.     The  avowals  to  which  I  refer  were  : 

*'  First,  An  opinion  that  congress  has  no  right  to  interfere,  in  any  man- 
ner or  to  any  extent,  with  the  subject  of  slavery  in  the  states. 

"Second,  Against  the  propriety  of  their  doing  so  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

' '  Third,  The  statement  of  my  full  concurrence  in  the  sentiments  ex- 
pressed by  the  citizens  of  Albany,  in  public  meeting,  the  most  important 
of  which  are  as  follows,  viz.  ;  That  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
carries  with  it  an  adjustment  of  all  questions  involved  in  the  deliberations 
which  led  to  its  adoption,  and  that  the  compromise  of  interests  in  which 
it  was  founded,  binding  in  honor  and  good  faith,  independently  of  the 
force  of  agreement,  on  all  who  live  under  its  protection  and  participate  in 
the  benefits  of  which  it  is  the  source ;  that  the  relation  of  master  and 
slave  is  a  matter  exclusively  belonging  to  the  people  of  each  state  within 
its  own  boundary,  and  that  any  attempt  by  the  government  or  people  of 
any  other  state,  or  by  the  general  government,  to  interfere  with  or  disturb 
it,  would  violate  the  spirit  of  that  compromise,  which  lies  at  the  basis  of 
the  Federal  compact ;  that  we  can  only  hope  to  maintain  the  union  of 
the  states  by  abstaining  from  all  interference  with  the  laws,  domestic  policy 
and  peculiar  interests  of  every  other  state.  .  .  . 

' '  These  views,  thus  expressed  and  sanctioned  by  myself,  appear  to  me 
to  cover  the  whole  ground,  save  the  abstract  question  to  which  you  have 
been  pleased  to  call  my  attention,  and  I  cheerfully  embrace  the  oppor- 
tunity you  have  felt  it  your  duty  to  afford  me  to  explain  myself  fully  on 
that  also.  As  anxious  as  you  can  possibly  be  to  arrest  all  agitation  upon 
this  disturbing  subject,  I  have  considered  the  question  you  have  pro- 
pounded to  me,  with  a  sincere  desire  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion,  that  the 
subject  in  respect  to  the  District  of  Columbia  can  be  safely  placed  on  the 
same  ground  on  which  it  stands  in  regard  to  the  states,  viz.  :  the  want  of 
constitutional  power  in  congress  to  interfere  in  the  matter.  I  owe  it, 
however,  to  candor  to  say  to  you  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  satisfy 
myself  that  the  grant  to  congress,  in  the  Constitution,  of  the  power  of 
'  exclusive  legislation  in  all  cases  whatsoever  '  over  the  Federal  district, 
does  not  confer  on  that  body  the  same  authority  over  the  subject  that 
would  otherwise  have  been  possessed  by  the  states  of  Maryland  and 
Virginia ;  or  that  congress  might  not,  in  virtue  thereof,  take  such  steps 
upon  the  subject  in  this  district  as  those  states  might  themselves  take 
within  their  own  limits,  arid  consistently  with  their  rights  of  sovereignty. 

"Thus  viewing  the  matter,  I  would  not,  from  the  lights  now  before  me. 
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feel  myself  safe  in  pronouncing  that  congress  does  not  possess  the  power 
of  interfering  with  or  abolishing  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Rut, 
whilst  such  are  my  present  impressions  upon  the  abstract  question  of  the 
legal  power  of  congress — impressions  which  I  shall  at  all  times  be  not 
only  ready  but  disposed  to  surrender  upon  conviction  of  error — I  do  not 
hesitate  to  give  it  to  you  as  my  deliberate  and  well-considered  opinion 
that  there  are  objections  to  the  exercise  of  this  power,  against  the  wishes 
of  the  slaveholding  states,  as  imperative  in  their  nature  and  obligation,  in 
regulating  the  conduct  of  public  men,  as  the  most  palpable  want  of  con- 
stitutional power  would  be.  .  .  .  The  peculiar  importance  of  the  subject, 
and  a  desire  (which  you  will  allow  me  to  feel)  that  my  views  of  it  should 
be  correctly  understood,  make  it  proper  that  I  should  explain  the  grounds 
of  the  opinions  above  expressed.  They  are  founded,  amongst  others,  on 
the  following  considerations,  viz.  : 

"First,  I  believe  that  if  it  had  been  foreseen,  at  the  time  of  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution,  that  the  seat  of  the  Federal  government  would  be 
fixed  in  a  slaveholding  region,  that  the  subject  of  slavery  would  be  there 
agitated  to  the  prejudice  of  those  holding  this  species  of  property,  the 
right  to  do  so  would,  with  the  assent  of  the  non- slaveholding  states,  have 
been  made  an  exception  to  the  unrestricted  legislative  power  given  to  con- 
gress over  the  district  to  be  ceded. 

"Second,  I  cannot  but  regard  the  agitation  of  this  subject  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  as  a  surprise  upon  the  people  of  Maryland  and  Virginia, 
being  very  confident  that  if  the  state  of  things  which  now  exists  had  been 
at  all  apprehended  by  those  states,  the  cession  of  the  district  would  not 
have  been  made  except  upon  the  express  condition  that  congress  should 
exercise  no  such  power;  and  that  with  such  a  condition  the  cession 
would,  in  the  then  state  of  public  opinion,  have  been  readily  accepted. 

"Third,  I  do  therefore  believe  that  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  against  the  wishes  of  the  slaveholding  states  (assuming 
that  congress  has  the  power  to  effect  it),  would  violate  the  spirit  of  that 
compromise  of  interests  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  our  social  compact  ; 
and  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  it  could  not  be  so  done  without 
imminent  peril,  if  not  certain  destruction,  to  the  union  of  the  states. 
Viewing  the  matter  in  this  light,  it  is  my  clear  and  settled  opinion  that 
the  Federal  government  ought  to  abstain  from  doing  so,  and  that  it  is  the 
sacred  duty  of  those  whom  the  people  of  the  United  States  entrust  with 
the  control  of  its  action,  so  to  use  the  constitutional  power  with  which 
they  are  invested,  as  to  prevent  it" 
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NOTABLE  among  the  ancient  and  honorable  families  of  Virginia,  in  the 
days  when  that  State  was  one  of  the  colonies  and  a  dependency  of 
Great  Britain,  were  the  Harrisons.  The  ancestor  of  the  family  in  this 
country  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  that  General  Harrison  who  achieved  dis- 
tinction in  the  civil  wars  of  England  as  an  officer  in  the  Army  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. Prominent  among  those  of  a  later  generation  was  Benjamin 
Harrison,  a  member,  and  for  many  terms  Speaker,  of  the  House  of  Bur- 
gesses. Chosen  to  the  first  Continental  Congress,  in  June,  1776,  he  in- 
troduced the  resolution  declaring  the  colonies  independent,  and,  on  the 
fourth  of  July,  as  chairman  of  the  committee  of  the  whole,  reported  the- 
Declaration  of  Independence  as  finally  adopted,  and  to  which  his  signature 
is  affixed.  He  was  soon  afterward  elected  Governor  of  Virginia,  an  office 
demanding  in  that  day,  when  the  issue  of  the  conflict  already  begun  was  it? 
grave  doubt,  a  degree  of  moral  bravery  and  fearlessness  that  was  in  itself 
sublime.  Faithful  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  incumbent  upon  the 
office  to  which  he  was  elected,  he  did  valiant  service  for  the  cause  of  free- 
dom in  the  colonies,  devoting  his  entire  private  fortune  to  the  carrying 
forward  of  the  war  to  a  successful  issue,  and  died  in  1791,  beggared,  it  is 
true,  but  proud  in  the  consciousness  that  the  sacrifices  he  had  shared  had 
resulted  in  the  freedom  of  a  nation. 

Of  the  family  of  fifteen  children  of  Benjamin  Hai'rlson,  William  Henry 
Harrison  was  the  third  and  youngest  son.  Born  near  the  James  River,  in 
Berkeley,  Charles  City  County,  Virginia,  Febru'^ry  9,  1773,  he  passed  an 
uneventful  boyhood  and  youth,  and  at  ai\  eavly  age  entered  Hampden- 
Sydney  College,  where  he  obtained  a  classical  and  literary  education,  after 
wards  supplemented  by  the  study  of  medicine,  to  which,  however,  Iil' 
devoted  but  a  short  time.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1791,  he  wai 
placed  under  the  guardianship  of  Robert  Morris,  the  financier  of  the  con- 
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federated  colonies  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  Before  completing  his 
medical  studies,  the  atrocities  committed  by  the  Indians  upon  the  defense- 
less pioneers  in  the  border  settlements  aroused  in  him  the  spirit  inherited 
from  his  martial  ancestors,  and  he  determined  to  forego  the  study  of  med- 
icine and  devote  himself  to  the  protection  of  the  frontier.  Mr.  Morris 
endeavored  to  dissuade  him  from  his  purpose,  but  in  vain  ;  and  a  commu- 
nication from  President  Washington,  long  the  friend  of  his  father,  con- 
firmed him  in  his  determination.  He  soon  received  from  the  President  a 
commission  as  Ensign  of  Artillery,  and  in  1791  joined  the  army  at  Fort 
Washington.*  Reinforcements  being  demanded  for  Fort  Hamilton,  on 
the  Miami,  the  young  officer  was  placed  in  command  of  the  escort ;  so 
well  did  he  perform  this  duty,  passing  through  a  forest  infested  by  hostile 
Indians,  as  to  merit  and  receive  the  commendation  of  his  commander, 
General  St.  Clair.  Soon  followed  the  rash  advance  of  that  unfortunate 
general,  which  resulted  in  the  loss  of  more  than  one-half  his  entire  army. 
Harrison  did  not  accompany  this  expedition,  but  remained  at  the  fort. 
The  confidence  of  his  superiors  being  well  established,  in  the  course  of 
1792  he  was  promoted  to  a  lieutenancy,  and  late  in  the  fall  of  that  year 
joined  the  new  army  then  encamped  at  Legionville,  some  twenty  m.iles 
below  Pittsburgh,  on  the  Ohio  River.  The  commander  of  the  legion, 
General  Anthony  Wayne,  recognizing  in  Lieutenant  Harrison  an  officer 
of  fine  mental  acquirements  for  one  of  his  years,  made  him  a  member  of 
his  military  family,  attached  to  himself  as  aide-de-camp.  During  the 
greater  portion  of  a  year  the  troops  remained  in  quarters,  Wayne  devot- 
ing the  time  to  promoting  the  efficiency  of  the  army  in  drill  and  disci- 
pline. The  school  in  which  he  now  found  himself  had  great  effect  on  the 
future  development  of  Lieutenant  Harrison.  It  was  here  he  learned  that 
the  intimate  combination  of  men  as  a  whole,  subject  to  the  command  of 
an  intelligent  leader,  was  of  prime  necessity  in  the  formation  of  an  effec- 
tive army. 

Late  in  April,  1793,  the  command  embarked  in  boats  and  proceeded  to 
Cincinnati,  taking  post  at  Fort  Washington.  Drill  and  discipline  were 
continued  near  the  fort,  until  the  seventh  of  October,  when  an  ad- 
vance was  made  to  a  point  six  miles  beyond  Fort  Jefferson,  where  were 
erected  fortifications  which  were  given  the  name  of  Greenville.  Delays 
were  here  experienced,  and  the  season  being  advanced,  preparations  were 
made  for  a  winter  encampment ;  the  garrisons  at  Cincinnati,  Marietta,  and 
Vincennes  were  strengthened,  in  preparation  for  offensive  operations  in 
the  early  spring.  Late  in  December  an  expedition  was  dispatched  by 
General  Wayne  to  take  possession  of  the  battle-ground  lost  by  St.  Clair 
two  years  previously.  The  command  arrived  on  the  field  on  Christmas 
day,  and  immediately  set  about  erecting  a  strong  stockade,  which  was  gar- 

*Situated  on  land  now  included  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati. 
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risoned  by  one  company  each  of  riflemen  and  artillery.  This  post  was 
then  named  Fort  Recovery,  in  commemoration  of  the  recovery  of  the 
territory  lost  by  St.  Clair  and  all  but  one  of  the  cannon  left  on  the  field 
of  defeat.  On  the  return  of  the  command  to  Fort  Greenville,  Lieutenant 
Harrison  was  among  the  number  of  officers  mentioned  by  name  in  the 
general  orders  of  the  commander,  returning  thanks  to  the  force  that  had 
so  readily  accomplished  the  purpose  to  which  it  was  ordered.  On  the 
thirtieth  of  June,  1794,  the  fort  at  Greenville  was  attacked  several  times 
by  a  .force  of  Indians  and  British,  numbering  about  one  thousand.  In 
repelling  the  assault  the  Americans  lost  fifty-seven  men  and  two  hundred 
and  twenty-one  horses.  The  losses  of  the  besieging  parties  were  much 
larger.  On  the  twenty-sixth  of  July,  Wayne  was  reinforced  by  sixteen 
hundred  Kentucky  mounted  riflemen,  under  Major-General  Scott,  and  two 
days  later  he  broke  camp  and  slowly  and  stealthily  advanced  twenty-five 
miles  beyond  Fort  Recovery,  where  another  stockade  was  erected,  which 
he  named  Fort  Adams.  Another  advance  was  made  on  the  fourth  of 
August,  and  four  days  later  the  command  encamped  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Maumee  and  Auglaize  rivefs,  where  he  built  Fort  Defiance.*  On  the 
fifteenth  of  August  an  advance  was  made  to  the  head  of  the  rapids,  where 
was  established  Fort  Deposit,  a  base  of  supplies  and  baggage,  with  strong 
military  defenses.  On  the  nineteenth  a  council  of  war  was  called,  at 
which  Lieutenant  Harrison  submitted  a  plan  of  march  and  order  of  bat- 
tle, which  was  adopted.  For  subordinate  officers  General  Wayne  had 
Major-General  Scott,  of  the  Kentucky  volunteers,  and  Brigadier-Genera:ls 
Wilkinson,  Todd  and  Barber.  On  the  twentieth  advance  was  made  to  the 
Fallen  Timbers,  an  extensive  wet  prairie  which  was  rendered  almost  im- 
passable by  fallen  trees  leveled  by  the  force  of  a  terrific  tornado.  Here 
was  met  the  first  check  of  the  campaign.  The  advance  corps  was  fired 
upon  by  the  enemy,  who  were  concealed  in  the  timber,  and  fell  back  in  con- 
fusion. The  main  force  was  then  formed  in  two  lines  in  the  dense  wood 
near  by,  and  under  the  leadership  of  their  brave  and  daring  commander, 
dashed  forward  upon  the  enemy,  whose  force  numbered  fully  two  thous- 
and Indians  and  Canadian  volunteers.  The  onslaught  was  terrific,  and  the 
undisciplined  savages,  with  their  white  allies,  were  unable  to  withstand 
the  sharp  bayonets  of  the  regulars  and  the  murderous  fire  of  the  Ken- 
tucky sharpshooters.  In  less  than  one  hour  the  battle  was  won  and  the 
enemy  in  full  retreat,  having  in  their  haste  left  forty  of  their  dead  on  the 
field.  Of  their  total  loss  nothing  definite  is  known,  the  Indian  custom 
being,  when  defeated,  to  remove  the  bodies  of  the  slain.  The  American 
loss  in  this  battle  was  one  hundred  and  thirty-three.  In  his  dispatch  to 
the  Secretary  of  War,  General  Wayne  specially  complimented  his  aids 
DeButt,  Lewis  and  Harrison — for  their  faithful  exertions  in  having  "  ren- 
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dered  the  most  essential  service  by  communicating  orders  in  every  direct- 
ion, and  for  their  conduct  and  bravery  in  exciting  the  troops  to  press  for 
victory," 

Three  days  and  three  nights  did  the  American  army  remain  on  the 
ground,  during  that  time  destroying  the  growing  crops  of  the  Indians, 
and  commiting  to  the  flames  the  extensive  trading  station  and  dwellings 
of  Colonel  McKee,  the  British  agent  to  the  Indians ;  all  this  time  men- 
aced by  the  guns  of  Fort  Miami,  which  had  been  erected  by  the  British 
troops  on  American  soil.  Sharp  correspondence  passed  between  General 
Wayne  and  the  British  major  in  command  of  the  fort ;  the  latter,  how- 
ever, did  not  care  to  precipitate  hostilities,  and  prudently  confined  himself 
to  a  war  of  words. 

Having  accomplished  the  object  of  his  expedition,  Wayne  retired  to 
Fort  Defiance;  about  the  middle  of  September  moving  to  the  confluence 
of  the  St.  Mary's  and  St.  Joseph's  rivers,  at  the  head  of  the  Maumee,  where 
he  constructed  a  strong  fortification,  which  he  called  Fort  Wayne.  Col- 
onel Hamtramck  was  left  in  command,  with  a  considerable  force  of  artil- 
lery and  infantry,  and  the  army  returned  to  Forts  Washington  and 
Greenville,  where  the  volunteers  were  discharged.  The  following  summer 
a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  at  Greenville  by  General  Wayne  and  rep- 
resentatives of  twelve  Indian  tribes,  which  secured  to  the  United  States 
about  twenty-five  thousand  square  miles  of  territory  and  assured  a  peace 
which  continued  fifteen  years. 

Soon  after  returning  from  the  Maumee  campaign,  Harrison  was  com- 
missioned captain,  and  promoted  to  the  conimand  of  Fort  Washington. 
While  here  he  renewed  a  former  acquaintance  with  Miss  Anna  Symmes, 
daughter  of  John  Cleves  Symmes,  whose  residence  was  at  North  Bend, 
near  by.  Judge  Symmes  refused  his  consent  to  the  marriage  of  the 
young  artillery  captain  to  his  daughter,  and  the  ceremony  that  united 
them  was  performed  in  his  house  during  his  temporary  absence.  Several 
weeks  passed  before  the  stern  father  met  his  son-in-law,  at  a  dinner  party 
given  by  General  Wilkinson  to  General  Wayne.  On  that  occasion  he 
said :  "Well,  sir,  I  understand  you  have  been  married  to  Anna."  "Yes, 
sir,"  replied  the  young  captain.  "How  do  you  expect  to  support  her?" 
inquired  the  father.  "By  my  sword  and  my  own  right  arm,"  Harrison 
responded.  Judge  Symmes  soon  after  became  reconciled  to  Captain 
Harrison,  and  regarded  with  pride  his  advancement  to  the  governorship 
of  Indiana  Territory,  and  the  eclat  surrounding  the  hero  of  Tippecanoe, 
Fort  Meigs  and  the  Thames. 

Harrison  continued  in  the  army  until  near  the  close  of  1797,  when  oc- 
cured  the  death  of  Wayne,  soon  after  which  he  resigned  his  commission, 
conceiving,  now  that  peace  was  concluded  with  the  Indians,  there  would 
be  no  immediate  demand  for  his  services  in  the  field.     Scarcely  was  his 
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resignation  accepted,  when  he  was  appointed  by  President  Adams  sec- 
retary and  ex-officio  lieutenant-governor  of  the  Northwest  Territory. 
General  Arthur  St.  Clair  was  at  the  same  time  appointed  governor  of  this 
large  Territory.  The  official  residence  was  determined  at  Chillicothe, 
where  met  the  first  Legislature,  in  1798.  In  October  of  the  following  year 
Harrison  was  elected  by  the  Legislature  to  a  seat  in  the  National  House 
of  Representatives.  Resigning  the  office  of  secretary,  he  proceeded  to 
Washington  and  entered  upon  his  duties  as  Representative  at  the  opening 
of  the  first  session  of  the  Sixth  Congress,  in  1799.  Although  his 
service  in  Congress  was  limited  to  one  year,  during  that  time  he 
was  instrumental  in  securing  the  adoption  of  laws  giving  important 
advantages  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Territory.  These  were  com- 
prised, first,  in  a  joint  resolution  to  subdivide  the  surveys  of  the 
public  lands  into  smiU  tracts,  thereby  allowing  every  industrious 
man,  however  poor,  to  procure  a  home.  This  resolution  was 
carried  in  both  houses,  notwithstanding  the  determined  opposition  of 
speculators,  who  were  intent  on  accumulating  wealth  at  the  cost  of  the 
bone  and  sinew  of  the  country.  By  the  second  was  obtained  an  exten- 
sion of  time  for  persons  who  had  preempted  land  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  Miami  purchase,  thus  allowing  them  to  secure  their  farms,  and  event- 
ually become  independent  and  even  wealthy.  These  efforts  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  welfare  of  the  actual  colonists  and  pioneers,  endeared  him 
to  the  people,  and  in  the  future  became  an  element  of  strength  in  his  po- 
litical advancement.  At  this  same  session  of  Congress  the  Northwest 
Territory  was  divided,  and  the  Territory  of  Indiana  established,  of  which 
Harrison  was  appointed  governor.  The  new  Territory,  when  organized, 
included  the  present  States  of  Indiana.  Illinois,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin. 
Beside  the  appointment  of  governor,  Mr.  Harrison  also  received  the  ap- 
pointment of  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  in  the  Territory.  Resign- 
ing his  seat  in  Congress,  Governor  Harrison  proceeded  to  Vincennes,  the 
capital  of  the  Territory.  Here,  in  1805,  was  organized  a  Territorial  Leg- 
islature. As  governor,  Harrison  possessed  the  power  of  appointment  of 
magistrates,  the  confirmation  of  land  grants,  the  defining  of  townships, 
the  veto  over  acts  of  the  Legislature,  besides  other  perplexing  and  im- 
portant duties.  Personally  popular  with  the  Indians,  he  was  enabled,  be- 
fore the  close  of  1815,  by  a  succession  of  treaties,  to  extinguish  their  title 
to  forty-six  thousand  acres  of  land  within  the  Territory,  which  was  thus 
thrown  open  to  settlement.  His  management  of  affairs  in  the  Territory 
was  conducted  with  prudence  and  energy,  in  the  face  of  almost  unnum- 
bered obstacles  presented  by  speculators  in  lands,  settlement  of  treaty 
regulations  with  the  Indians,  and  questions  arising  from  defective  land 
titles.  One  great  evil  he  had  to  contend  with  was  the  demoralization 
of  the  Indians  through   their  inordinate  appetite  for  whisky,  which  was 
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brought  into  the  Territory  in  vast  quantity.  He  wrote,  in  1805  :  "  I  do 
not  believe  that  there  are  more  than  six  hundred  warriors  on  the  Wabash, 
and  yet  the  quantity  of  whisky  brought  here  annually  for  their  consump- 
tion is  said  to  amount  to  six  thousand  gallons." 

The  course  pursued  by  speculators  in  ejecting  the  Indians  from  the 
ceded  lands  was  cause  of  grave  alarm,  and  bore  fruit  before  many  years 
had  passed  in  the  formation,  by  Tecumseh  and  his  brother  the  Prophet, 
of  a  league  against  the  colonists.  First  among  their  allegations  was  the 
claim  that  the  treaty  by  which  was  ceded  much  of  the  territory  then  in 
course  of  settlement,  was  fraudulent,  and  therefore  void.  The  Fort  Wayne 
treaty,  by  which  the  United  States  purchased  nearly  three  millions  of 
acres  of  land  contiguous  to  the  Wabash  and  White  rivers,  which  Avas  con- 
cluded September  30,  1809,  by  Governor  Harrison  and  the  Delaware,  Pot- 
tawatomie, Miami,  Kickapoo,  Wea  and  Eel  River  Indians,  for  the  consid- 
eration of  eight  thousand  two  hundred  dollars  in  hand  and  annuities 
amounting  to  two  thousand  dollars,  was  vigorously  condemned  both  by 
Tecumseh  and  the  Prophet,  though  none  of  their  tribe  had  any  claim  tc 
the  land  in  question.  The  fire  of  discontent  was  fanned  into  flame  by 
British  emissaries,  who  urged  the  Indians  forward  by  promising  assistance 
in  driving  back  the  trespassers.  The  ground  of  objection  of  the  Indian 
leaders  was  that  the  entire  domain  was  owned  in  common  by  all  the  tribes, 
and  that  no  part  of  the  territory  could  be  sold  without  the  consent 
of  all. 

The  machinations  of  Tecumseh  and  the  Prophet  spread  the  seeds  of 
discontent  among  the  Indian  tribes  far  to  the  south,  west  and  north.  The 
former  was  a  man  of  great  executive  ability,  and  had  he  possessed  the  ed- 
ucation and  training  given  officers  in  the  armies  of  the  world,  would  have 
acquired  distinction  as  a  general ;  under  the  circumstances  surrounding 
him  he  was  great  as  an  organizer,  strong  in  the  affections  of  his  people, 
brave  and  fearless  on  the  field  of  battle.  Not  so  much  can  be  said  of  his 
brother,  the  Prophet,  who  employed  only  the  arts  of  Indian  magic,  and  by  a 
long-continued  course  of  deception  played  upon  the  superstitions  of  the 
ignorant  children  of  the  forest.  For  many  years  besotted  by  whisky,  he 
finally  professed  to  have  seen,  in  a  vision,  the  Great  Spirit,  who  ordered 
him  to  call  together  the  people  and  warn  them  against  drunkenness,  ly- 
ing, stealing,  and  witchcraft.  His  vision  was  a  part  of  the  scheme  of 
Tecumseh,  who  was  the  great  leader  in  the  Indian  outbreak  connected 
with  the  war  of  18 12.  The  influence  of  the  Prophet  extended  over  many 
tribes  in  the  Northwest  Territory,  and  was  continuous  in  the  effort  to  pro- 
voke hostilities  against  the  whites.  He  even  assured  his  adherents  that 
he  possessed  the  power  to  prevent  the  bullets  of  their  enemies  doing  them 
harm.  The  governor  received  information  concerning  the  confederation 
forming,  and  sent  a  messenger  to  the  Shawnees,  warning  them  against  the 
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intrigues  of  the  Prophet.  That  imposter  prophesied  the  destruction  of 
the  entire  earth,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  portion  surrounding  Green- 
ville, and  great  numbers  of  his  deluded  followers,  neglecting  their  corn- 
fields, assembled  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Wayne,  where  they  were  soon 
reduced  to  the  verge  of  starvation.  Thus  were  remote  tribes  brought 
under  the  direct  influence  of  the  Prophet,  who  foretold  a  briUiant  future 
for  his  people.  Conciliation  being  a  prominent  feature  in  the  policy  pur- 
sued by  the  governor,  he  furnished  the  suffering  people  with  provisions 
and  other  necessaries  from  the  public  stores.  Many  of  them  departed  for 
their  homes,  only  to  fall  by  the  wayside,  overcome  by  hunger,  there  to 
die,  victims  of  their  own  superstitious  belief  and  the  overweening  ambi- 
tion of  the  false  prophet. 

At  some  time  during  the  year  1808,  the  Prophet  established  his  resi- 
dence on  the  Upper  Wabash,  at  a  place  called  Tippecanoe.  In  the  early 
spring  of  18 10,  growing  signs  of  discontent  began  to  manifest  themselves 
at  the  Prophet's  town  ;  the  "annuity  salt  "  was  refused,  and  the  boatmen 
who  brought  it  were  insulted.  These  indications  of  coming  trouble  soon 
reached  the  ears  of  the  governor,  and  in  July  he  despatched  a  messenger 
to  the  Upper  Wabash,  with  instructions  to  invite  the  brothers  to  a  council 
at  Vincennes.  They  were  requested  to  bring  with  them  not  more  than 
thirty  warriors,  as  the  council  was  designed  for  a  quiet  talk  over  the  ques- 
tion uppermost  in  the  minds  of  all.  On  the  twelfth  of  August  Tecumseh 
arrived  at  Vincennes,  accompanied  by  four  hundred  warriors,  fully  armed, 
who  encamped  in  a  grove  adjoining  the  town.  Seats  for  the  chiefs  had 
been  prepared  under  the  portico  of  the  governor's  house,  where  it  was 
proposed  the  council  be  held.  To  this  place  Tecumseh  demurred,  saying: 
"Houses  were  built  for  you  to  hold  councils  in;  Indians  hold  theirs  in 
the  open  air."  He  then  took  position  under  some  trees  in  front  of  the 
house,  where  he  opened  the  council  with  a  speech  of  great  native  elo- 
quence. At  the  close  he  was  invited,  through  an  intrepreter,  to  take  a 
seat  beside  the  governor.  In  a  scornful  tone  he  replied  :  "  The  sun  is  my 
father  and  the  earth  is  my  mother;  on  her  bosom  I  will  repose,"  then 
seated  himself  upon  the  ground.  In  the  discussions  in  the  council  he 
expressed  the  determination  to  abide  by  the  decision  he  had  made  some 
time  since,  and  by  a  confederation  of  the  tribes  establish  the  principle  of 
community  of  interest  in  the  lands  of  the  country,  as  ordained  by  the 
Great  Sph-it.  In  demanding  return  of  the  lands  acquired  by  the  United 
States  by  the  treaty  of  Fort  Wayne,  he  said  :  "  Return  those  lands  and 
Tecumseh  will  be  the  friend  of  the  Americans.  He  likes  not  the  English, 
who  are  continually  setting  the  Indians  on  the  Americans." 

In  his  reply  to  Tecumseh,  Governor  Harrison  ridiculed  the  idea  that 
the  Great  Spirit  ever  intended  the  Indian  tribes  to  be  one  people.  He 
said:   "If  such  had  been  His  intention  He  would  not  have  put  six  differ- 
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ent  tongues  into  their  heads,  but  would  have  taught  them  all  to  speak  one 
language."  As  to  the  land  in  dispute,  the  Shawnees  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it;  the  lands  were  purchased  of  the  Miamis,  who  owned  it  when  the 
Shawnees  were  driven  out  of  Georgia  by  the  Creeks,  and  how  they  dis- 
posed of  it  was  no  business  of  the  Shawnees.  When  the  governor's 
words  were  interpreted  to  Tecumseh,  with  eyes  flashing  with  anger  he 
cast  aside  his  blanket  and  fiercely  exclaimed:  "  It  is  false;"  then  signal- 
ing the  warriors  grouped  about  him,  they  sprang  to  their  feet,  brandished 
their  weapons  in  a  threatening  manner,  and  for  some  moments  it  seemed 
that  a  conflict  was  inevitable.  The  governor's  guard  of  twelve  men  had 
been  allowed  to  seek  shelter  from  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun,  under  the 
shade  of  a  tree  at  a  little  distance,  and  on  the  indication  of  trouble  were 
immediately  ordered  up.  A  friendly  Indian  cocked  the  pistol  he  had 
stealthily  loaded  while  Tecumseh  was  speaking,  while  the  spectators,  who 
were  unarmed,  hastily  seized  upon  such  weapons  as  they  could  grasp. 
The  governor  rose  from  his  chair,  drew  his  sword,  and  restrained  the 
guard,  which  was  about  to  fire  on  the  Indians,  and  a  bloody  encounter 
was  averted.  He  then  inquired  of  the  interpreter  the  cause  of  the  excite- 
ment, and  after  it  was  made  known  to  him,  he  denounced  Tecumseh  as  a 
bad  man,  and  ordered  him  to  depart  with  his  warriors.  The  council  was 
broken  up,  and  was  followed  by  a  sleepless  night  in  Vincennes,  the  citi- 
zens awaiting  in  anxious  expectation  an  assault  from  the  offended  savages. 
Morning  came  with  no  further  cause  for  alarm  ;  Tecumseh  expressed  re- 
gret for  the  violence  he  had  displayed,  and  the  council  was  resumed.  As 
a  check  upon  further  demonstrations,  the  governor  placed  two  companies 
of  well  armed  troops  in  the  village,  for  the  encouragement  and  protection 
of  the  citizens.  Tecumseh  forebore  his  offensive  insolence,  but  when 
asked  if  he  proposed  to  adhere  to  his  opposition  to  the  treaty,  replied  that 
he  should  "  adhere  to  the  old  boundary."  Five  different  chiefs  arose  and 
avowed  their  determination  to  proceed  in  the  confederation  and  uphold 
the  plan  proposed  by  their  leader, 

Harrison  much  desired  to  conciliate  Tecumseh,  believing  with  the  in- 
fluence of  that  great  warrior  on  the  side  of  peace,  no  trouble  need  be 
apprehended  in  the  immediate  future.  On  the  day  following  the  second 
council,  accompanied  only  by  Joseph  Barron,  the  interpreter,  he  visited 
the  warrior  at  his  camp,  and  in  a  friendly  interview  of  some  length  ad- 
vised him  to  relinquish  his  opposition  to  the  treaty.  Tecumseh's  reply 
was:  "  Well,  as  the  Great  Chief  is  to  determine  the  matter,  I  hope  the 
Great  Spirit  will  put  enough  sense  into  his  head  to  induce  him  to  -direct 
you  to  give  up  this  land.  It  is  true,  he  is  so  far  off"  he  will  not  be  injured 
by  the  war.  He  may  sit  s*-ill  in  his  town  and  drink  his  wine,  while  you 
and  I  will  have  to  fight  it  out."  The  interview  closed  by  the  governor 
promising  to  inform  the   President    of  the  wishes  of  the  Indians.     Te- 
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cumseh,  with  his  followers,  returned  to  the  Prophet's  town,  where  were 
continued  the  efforts  to  unite  the  tribes  into  a  confederation,  with  some 
degree  of  success.  The  spring  of  1811  witnessed  many  Indian  depreda- 
tions; isolated  families  were  murdered,  horses  stolen,  and  the  entire 
border  was  kept  in  a  constant  state  of  alarm.  The  governor  sent  to  the 
brothers  a  message  in  the  care  of  Captain  Walter  Wilson,  who  was  ac- 
companied by  the  scout,  Joseph  Barron.  The  Indians  were  warned  that 
unless  they  ceased  their  warlike  preparations  they  would  be  attacked  and 
punished  for  the  atrocities  already  committed.  Tecumseh  received  the 
messengers  with  consideration,  and  returned  a  promise  to  see  the  gov- 
ernor soon.  His  appearance  at  Vincennes  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  July, 
accompanied  by  a  party  of  three  hundred  Indians,  though  not  unexpected, 
was  certainly  unwelcome  to  the  alarmed  inhabitants.  However,  the  pres- 
ence of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  militia,  who  were  reviewed  in  his 
presence  by  the  governor,  had  the  effect  to  awe  him,  and  he  exhibited 
none  of  the  haughtiness  that  characterized  the  previous  interview.  Still 
insisting  upon  vacation  ,of  the  ceded  lands,  he  yet  professed  friendly  in- 
tentions and  a  desire  for  peace.  The  insincerity  of  his  protestations  was 
assured  when,  on  his  departure  from  Vincennes  a  few  days  later,  he 
turned  his  face  toward  the  south,  in  an  effort  to  secure  the  cooperation  of 
the  Creeks,  Chocktaws  and  Cherokees. 

About  this  time  it  was  proposed  by  the  Government  that  Tecumseh 
and  the  Prophet  be  seized  and  held  as  hostages  for  the  good  behavior  of 
their  people.  Governor  Harrison  suggested  as  a  better  plan,  that  an  ad- 
vanced military  post  be  established  on  the  upper  Wabash,  near  the 
Prophet's  town.  The  suggestion  being  favorably  considered,  on  the 
twenty-sixth  of  September  he  left  Fort  Knox,  at  Vincennes,  in  command 
of  about  nine  hundred  effective  men,  and  on  the  third  of  October  arrived 
at  the  site  of  an  old  Indian  village,*  where  immediate  steps  were  taken  to 
erect  a  stockade  fort.  On  the  twenty-eighth  the  defenses  were  completed, 
and  the  fort  was  named  in  honor  of  the  commander,  Harrison.  A  small 
garrison,  commanded  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Miller,  was  stationed  at  the 
fort,  while  the  main  body  moved  forward  toward  the  Prophet's  town.  On 
the  sixth  of  November,  and  when  within  five  miles  of  the  town,  numer 
ous  small  bodies  of  Indians  were  seen  hovering  in  the  distance.  The 
alarm  of  the  Indians  had  visibly  increased  when  the  army  reached  a  point 
a  mile  and  a  half  distant  from  the  town,  and  a  parley  was  demanded.  A  pro- 
fessedly friendly  message  was  received  from  the  Prophet,  who  hoped  the 
soldiers  would  not  enter  the  town  and  needlessly  frighten  the  women  and 
children.  The  governor  assured  the  messengers  he  was  ready  to  have  a 
friendly  talk  with  them  ;  the  troops  were  conducted  to  a  camping  ground 
where  they  could  remain  until  the  following  day,   when  a  council  would 

*Near  the  present  town  of  Terra  Haute,  Indiana. 
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be  held.  The  ground  proposed  by  the  Indians  was  not  such  as  would  be 
chosen  by  a  mihtary  commander  for  defense  against  the  wily  savages.  In 
his  report  to  the  secretary  of  war,  Governor  Harrison  thus  describes  it : 

"  I  found  the  ground  destined  for  the  encampment  not  altogether  such  as  I  could  wish  it.  It  was, 
indeed,  admirably  calculated  for  the  encampment  of  regular  troops  that  were  opposed  to  regulars,  but 
it  afforded  great  facility  to  the  approach  of  savages.  It  was  a  piece  of  dry  oak  land,  rising  about  ten 
feet  above  the  level  of  a  marshy  prairie  in  front,  and  nearly  twice  that  height  above  a  similar  prairie  in 
the  rear,  through  which  and  near  to  this  bank  ran  a  small  stream  clothed  with  willows  and  brushwood. 
Toward  the  left  flank  this  beach  of  land  widened  considerably,  but  became  gradually  narrower  in  the 
opposite  direction,  and  at  the  distance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  the  right  flank  terminated 
in  an  abrupt  point." 

The  camp  of  the  sixth  of  November  was  arranged  by  the  governor  in 
the  form  of  an  irregular  parallelogram,  caused  by  the  formation  of  the 
ground.  Front,  rear,  and  flanks  were  well  protected,  the  men  directed  to 
sleep  on  their  arms,  and  every  precaution  taken  against  surprise.  The 
commander  understood  the  foe  with  whom  he  had  to  deal,  and  placed  no 
reliance  on  their  professions  of  friendship.  He  ordered  that  in  case  of  an 
attack,  the  outer  line  should  hold  its  position  until  relieved ;  the  cavalry 
to  act  as  a  reserve.  A  guard  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  men, 
was  disposed  about  the  camp,  while  all  not  on  duty  sought  repose.  Night 
passed  in  quietness,  and  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  Governor  Harrison 
arose.  As  he  was  arranging  his  dress  a  single  gun  was  fired  by  a  sentry 
on  the  picket  line,  who  had  discovered  the  stealthy  foe  cautiously  ap- 
proaching the  camp.  Horrid  yells  from  hundreds  of  savage  throats 
pierced  the  early  morning  air,  while  a  shower  of  bullets  flew  among  the 
sleeping  soldiers.  A  fierce  onslaught  followed,  directed  against  the  north- 
east angle  of  the  camp,  and  several  warriors  penetrated  the  lines,  never  to 
return.  Like  veterans  of  a  hundred  battles  the  militia  coolly  met  and  re- 
pulsed the  assault.  The  governor  mounted  his  horse  and  ceaselessly  di- 
rected the  movements  of  the  troops.  The  camp  fires  had  been  extin- 
guished on  the  first  alarm,  as  they  served  to  guide  the  aim  of  the  savages, 
and  the  only  light  was  that  given  by  the  waning  moon,  which  had  just 
risen  in  the  east.  The  night  had  developed  a  drizzling  rain,  and  the 
morning  was  misty  and  lowering.  Little  could  be  done  beside  preventing 
an  advance  of  the  enemy,  until  daylight  should  reveal  their  position. 
Early  in  the  action  Major  Jo  Daviess  had  fallen,  mortally  wounded,  in  an 
attempt  to  dislodge  a  body  of  Indians.  When  daylight  came,  a  charge 
was  ordered,  and  the  Indians  were  driven  from  the  field.  An  advance 
was  then  made  upon  the  Prophet's  town,  which  was  found  deserted;  pro- 
visions and  cookmg  utensils  were  captured,  as  well  as  large  quantities  of 
stores,  which,  with  the  wigwams,  were  burned  and  otherwise  destroyed. 
The  American  loss  in  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe  amounted  to  one  hundred 
and  eight  killed  and  wounded.  During  the  fight  the  Prophet  remained  on 
an  eminence  at  some  distance,  where  he  was  engaged  in  incantations  and 
juggling  ceremonies.      The  result  of  the  defeat  was  the  decadence  of  hii 
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influence,  and  the  temporary  frustration  of  the  deep-laid  plans  of  Tecum- 
seh.  The  Prophet,  deserted  by  his  followers,  sought  refuge  with  a  small 
band  of  Wyandots.  Soon  he  departed  to  the  northwest,  and  among  re- 
mote tribes  recruited  some  ten  thousand  warriors  to  the  cause  of  Tecum- 
seh,  who  became  an  adherent  of  the  British.  His  absence  from  the  field 
of  Tippecanoe  is  explained  by  his  journey  to  the  south,  where  he  still  re- 
mained. 

In  his  message  to  Congress  of  December  i8,  1811,  in  mentioning  the 
battle  of  Tippecanoe  and  its  effect  upon  the  Indian  tribes  in  Indiana  Ter- 
ritory, President  Madison  thus  complimented  Governor  Harrison  and  the 
troops  under  his  command : 

"While  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  so  many  valuable  lives  have  been  lost  in  the  action  which  took  place 
on  the  ninth  ultimo,  Congress  will  see  with  satisfaction  the  dauntless  spirit  and  fortitude  victoriously  dis- 
played by  every  description  of  troops  engaged,  as  well  as  the  collected  firmness  which  distinguished 
their  commander  on  an  occasion  requiring  the  utmost  exertion  of  valor  and  discipline." 

In  addition  to  the  commendation  of  the  President,  the  legislatures  of 
Kentucky  and  Indiana  also  formulated  resolutions  of  thanks  to  Governor 
Harrison  for  the  eminent  services  rendered  the  country  in  dispersing  the 
menacing  savages.     The  former  passed  the  following  resolution  . 

"That  in  the  late  campaign  against  the  Indians  on  the  Wabash,  Governor  Harrison  has,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  this  legislature,  behaved  like  a  hero,  a  patriot  and  a  general  ;  and  that,  for  his  cool,  deliberate, 
skillful  and  gallant  conduct  in  the  late  battle  of  Tippecanoe,  he  deserves  the  warmest  thanks  of  the 
Nation." 

Something  more  than  a  temporary  peace  would  probably  have  resulted 
from  the  defeat  of  the  Indians  on  the  field  of  Tippecanoe,  had  not  the 
declaration  of  war  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  on  the 
eighteenth  of  June,  18 12,  opened  to  the  crafty  Tecumseh  a  new  field.  On 
the  commencement  of  hostilities  he  began  anew  his  intrigues,  and  by  sim- 
ultaneous attacks  at  remote  points  on  the  frontier,  plunged  the  border 
settlements  into  a  state  of  alarm  that  for  some  years  effectually  prevented 
further  emigration.  Possessing  the  unlimited  confidence  of  the  inhabitants 
of  his  own  territory.  Governor  Harrison  was  also  recognized  by  the  state 
of  Kentucky  as  the  foremost  military  leader  in  the  west,  and  on  the 
twenty-fifth  of  August,  181 2,  he  was  commissioned,  by  Governor  Shelby 
of  that  Sate,  major-general  of  the  militia  of  Kentucky.  Three  days  ear 
Her  President  Madison  forwarded  him  a  commission  as  brigadier-general 
in  the  army  of  the  United  States,  which  commission  he  received  Septem- 
ber 2,  while  on  the  march  with  the  volunteers  toward  Piqua.  Already,  on 
the  sixteenth  of  August,  Detroit  had  been  disgracefully  surrendered,  and, 
on  his  arrival  at  Piqua,  General  Harrison  learned  of  the  investment  of 
Fort  Wayne  by  a  large  body  of  British  and  Indians.  Proceeding  directly 
to  that  point,  he  arrived  on  the  twelfth,  to  find  the  siege  raised  and  the 
enemy  gone.  Here  he  was  joined  on  the  eighteenth  by  General  Win- 
chester, who  was  chief  in  command.     Returning,  General  Harrison  reached 
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Piqua  on  the  twenty-fourth,  where  he  found  awaiting  him  a  dispatch  from 
the  secretary  of  war,  in  reference  to  a  letter  written  regarding  the  accept- 
ance of  the  commission  of  brigadier-general.  The  dispatch  thus  began  : 
"The  President  is  pleased  to  assign  to  you  the  command  of  the  north- 
western army,  which,  in  addition  to  the  regular  troops  and  rangers  in  that 
quarter,  will  consist  of  the  volunteers  and  militia  of  Kentucky,  Ohio,  and 
three  thousand  from  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania,  making  your  whole  force 
ten  thousand  men."  He  was  further  informed  that  "Colonel  Buford, 
deputy  commissioner  at  Lexington,  is  furnished  with  funds,  and  is  subject 
to  your  orders."  The  dispatch  concluded:  "You  will  command  such 
means  as  may  be  practicable.  Exercise  your  own  discretion,  and  act  in 
all  cases  according  to  your  own  judgment."  Never  since  the  war  of  the 
Revolution  had  such  latitude  been  given  a  military  commander,  and  then 
only  to  Washington. 

General  Winchester  had  projected  an  expedition  to  the  rapids  of  the 
Miami,  and  was  already  en  route,  when  information  reached  him  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  Harrison  as  major-general  and  commander-in-chief  of  the 
army  in  the  northwest.  While  Winchester  was  on  the  march,  considera- 
ble addition  was  made  to  the  force  then  assembled  at  Dayton,  in  the  arrival 
of  three  regiments  of  infantry  and  three  companies  of  mounted  riflemen 
from  Kentucky,  as  well  as  a  battalion  of  mounted  men  from  Ohio,  under 
Colonel  Findlay.  The  supplies  with  which  Winchester's  troops  were  pro- 
vided becoming  exhausted,  they  were  reaching  the  point  of  starvation,  when* 
Colonel  Jennings,  in  command  of  an  escort  conveying  provisions,  arrived 
at  the  camp  near  Defiance  and  relieved  their  immediate  necessities.  Har- 
rison now  arranged  a  plan  for  an  autumn  campaign,  which  had  in  view  the 
seizure  and  occupancy  of  the  strategic  point  at  the  Maumee  rapids,  and 
offensive  operations  directed  against  Maiden,  and  looking  to  the  recapture 
3f  Detroit.  Difficulties  arising  from  conflict  of  authority  between  regular 
and  volunteer  officers  produced  a  measure  of  discouragement  and  discon- 
\;ent  that  detracted  from  the  efficiency  of  the  army,  and  the  results  of  the 
campaign  were  slight. 

Establishing  his  headquarters  at  Franklinton,*  the  months  of  October, 
November  and  December  were  occupied  in  making  plans  and  concentrat- 
ing troops,  munitions  and  supplies  in  readiness  for  an  effective  winter  cam- 
paign. On  the  thirteenth  of  October  he  wrote  the  secretary  of  war: 
"  I  am  fully  sensible  of  the  responsibility  invested  in  me.  I  accepted  it 
with  full  confidence  of  being  able  to  effect  the  wishes  of  the  President,  or 
to  show  unequivocally  their  impracticability.  If  the  fall  should  be  very 
dry,  I  will  take  Detroit  before  the  winter  sets  in ;  but  if  we  should  have 
much  rain,  it  will  be  necessary  to  wait  at  the  rapids  until  the  Miami  of 
the  Lake  (Maumee)  is  sufificiently  frozen  over  to  bear  the  army  and  its 

*0n  the  west  bank  of  the  Scioto,  included  in  the  present  limits  of  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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baggage."  The  plan  he  proposed  was  to  march  to  Detroit  with  a  large 
force,  capture  that  fort  and,  making  that  a  base  of  supplies,  take  the 
offensive  on  Canadian  soil.  On  the  eighteenth  of  January  a  detachment 
from  General  Winchester's  force  captured  Frenchtown ;  three  days  later 
occurred  the  bloody  massacre  of  the  River  Raisin,  resulting  in  a  total  loss 
of  nine  hundred  and  thirty-four,  of  whom  one  hundred  and  ninety-seven 
were  killed  and  missing.  This  expedition  was  commanded  by  General 
Winchester  in  person,  who  was  alone  to  blame  for  the  disastrous  result. 
As  soon  as  he  was  informed  of  the  adv^ance  upon  Frenchtown,  General 
Harrison  dispatched  a  battalion  of  three  hundred  men  to  the  support  of 
Winchester,  and  himself  proceeded  to  the  rapids  to  learn  personally  the 
situation  of  the  troops.  On  his  arrival  he  was  informed  of  Proctor's 
attack  on  the  force  at  Frenchtown,  and  immediately  departed,  with  all 
the  available  troops  at  his  command,  to  their  relief,  but  was  soon  met  by 
fugitives  from  the  field  of  disaster,  from  whom  he  learned  of  the  defeat 
and  capture  of  Winchester  and  his  men. 

On  the  first  of  February  the  army  amounted  to  eighteen  hundred  men ; 
a  winter  camp  was  established  at  Fort  Meigs,  while  General  Harrison  pro- 
ceeded to  Cincinnati  to  secure  and  forward  needed  supplies.  In  the  early 
spring  of  181 3  the  general  received  information  that  a  large  force  of 
British  and  Indians  were  en  route  to  attack  Fort  Meigs.  Hastily  assembl- 
ing a  force  consisting  of  three  thousand  Kentucky  volunteers,  he  himself 
reached  the  fort  just  in  time  to  receive  the  attack.  For  five  days  a  terri- 
ble fire  was  kept  up  against  the  garrison,  who  were  well  protected  by  the 
defenses.  The  arrival  of  reinforcements  decided  him  upon  making  a 
sortie  from  the  fort,  when  followed  a  severe  struggle,  lasting  nearly  an 
hour,  in  the  course  of  which  the  enemy,  though  nearly  double  the  num- 
ber of  the  assailing  party,  were  driven  from  their  guns  and  forced  to  retire. 
The  attack  of  the  reinforcements  was  disastrous ;  of  one  detachment  of 
eight  hundred  men,  but  one  hundred  and  seventy  ever  reached  Fort 
Meigs.  Tv/o  months  later,  early  in  July,  the  fort  was  again  attacked,  this 
time  by  a  combined  force  of  five  thousand  British  and  Indians.  To  pro- 
tect his  supplies  at  Upper  Sandusky,  Harrison  erected  fortifications  at 
Senecatown,  nine  miles  up  the  river.  The  enemy  were  unable  to  effect 
the  capture  of  Fort  Meigs,  and  after  a  few  days'  siege  abandoned  the 
enterprise  and  divided  their  force,  a  detachment  attempting  the  capture 
of  Fort  Stephenson  (now  Fremont).  Here  they  were  again  foiled  and 
forced  to  embark  their  command  and  depart,  having  suffered  severe  loss 
in  the  attack  on  Fort  Stephenson.  The  succession  of  defeats  that  had 
followed  the  British  arms  thus  far  had  an  effect  upon  the  Indian  allies, 
who  departed  in  large  numbers.  Tecumseh,  however,  yet  remained  true 
to  British  gold  and  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  that  had  been  conferred 
upon  him,  and  with  him  remained  a  considerable  body  of  Indians. 
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On  the  eighteenth  of  August  arrived  Commodore  Perry,  with  a  fleet  of 
eight  vessels,  and  took  post  at  Put-in-Bay.  On  the  tenth  of  September 
he  attacked  the  British  fleet  under  Barclay,  and,  after  a  severe  engagement, 
lasting  three  hours,  captured  every  vessel  in  the  enemy's  fleet.  On  the 
twenty-seventh,  Harrison's  army  was  landed  on  the  shores  of  Canada; 
then  followed  the  descent  upon  Maiden,  which  was  easily  captured,  the 
British  general,  Proctor,  hastily  departing  toward  Sandwich.  A  council 
of  general  officers  was  then  held,  at  which  General  Harrison  informed 
them  "that  there  were  but  two  ways  of  accomplishing  their  object  (the 
defeat  or  capture  of  Proctor),  one  of  which  was  to  follow  him  up  the 
strait  by  land ;  the  other,  to  embark  and  sail  down  Lake  Erie  to  Long 
Point,  then  march  hastily  across  by  land  twelve  miles  to  the  road,  and 
intercept  him."  The  former  proposition  was  approved  and  the  army  rap- 
idly advanced  up  the  Thames.  On  the  fifth  of  October  the  enemy  was 
overtaken,  posted  in  a  strong  position,  the  right  flanked  by  a  swamp,  the 
left  by  the  river  Thames.  The  swamp  was  occupied  by  Tecumseh  and 
his  warriors.  Immediate  preparations  were  made  for  battle.  Having 
disposed  of  his  force  in  the  best  possible  manner,  as  it  appeared  from  his 
position,  at  the  last  moment  General  Harrison  ordered  a  change.  He  was 
informed  that  the  enemy  was  drawn  up  in  open  order,  and  instead  of 
advancing  to  the  attack  with  a  body  of  infantry,  he  ordered  Colonel  Johnson 
to  the  front  with  his  mounted  riflemen.  Space  for  manoeuvring  being  lim- 
ited, that  brave  officer,  on  the  sound  of  the  bugle,  advanced  with  the 
second  battalion  of  his  regiment  only,  and,  receiving  the  enemy's  fire, 
boldly  dashed  forward  to  the  charge.  The  British  line  was  broken  and 
the  foe  scattered  in  every  direction,  followed  by  a  destructive  fire  from 
the  pursuing  horsemen.  So  furious  was  the  onslaught  that  the  frightened 
soldiers  threw  down  their  arms  and  cried  for  quarter.  Within  five  minutes 
almost  the  entire  British  force,  consisting  of  some  eight  hundred  men,  was 
captured.  Fifty  soldiers,  under  Lieutenant  Bullock,  alone  escaped.  Gen- 
eral Proctor  was  pursued  in  his  carriage,  escorted  by  a  small  body  of  dra- 
goons, Indians  and  his  personal  staff,  and  only  escaped  by  abandoning  the 
vehicle  and  taking  to  the  woods.  The  Indian  allies  made  a  desperate  re- 
sistance, but  the  superior  military  training  of  the  riflemen  and  infantry 
was  more  than  a  match  for  their  undisciplined  numbers ;  to  this  may  be 
added  the  disheartening  effect  produced  by  the  death,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  action,  of  Tecumseh.  They  fled  in  disorder,  leaving  thirty-three  of 
their  dead  on  the  field.  The  American  loss  was  fifteen  killed  and  thirty 
wounded;  the  British  lost  eighteen  killed,  twenty-six  wounded,  and  six 
hundred  prisoners.  Altogether  the  Americans  captured  about  five  thous- 
and small  arms,  besides  several  pieces  of  artillery. 

The  victory  was  complete,  the  battle  short  and  decisive,  the  loss  small, 
and  the  result  great  in  many  ways.    The  Americans  had  gained  more  than 
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had  been  lost  by  Hull's  disgraceful  surrender.  They  now  had  complete 
control  of  the  chain  of  lakes  above  Erie,  and  the  savage  foe  in  the  north- 
west was  defeated  and  humiliated.  Harrison's  name  was  in  every  mouth, 
his  praise  sung  by  the  entire  nation.  Congress  afterwards  gave  him  their 
cordial  thanks  and  caused  a  gold  medal  to  be  struck  commemorative  of 
his  valuable  services.  At  the  same  time  was  struck  a  medal  in  honor  of 
Governor  Isaac  Shelby,  of  Kentucky,  who,  as  a  volunteer  in  command 
of  the  Kentucky  militia,  did  valiant  service  on  that  day.  In  his  message 
to  Congress,  on  the  seventh  of  December,  1813,  President  Madison  spoke 
of  the  result  as  "signally  honorable  to  Major-General  Harrison,  by  whose 
military  talents  it  was  prepared. "  Mr.  Cheeves,  in  a  speech  to  Congress, 
thus  alluded  to  the  subject:  "The  victory  of  Harrison  was  such  as  would 
have  secured  to  a  Roman  general,  in  the  best  days  of  the  republic,  the 
honors  of  a  triumph.  He  put  an  end  to  the  war  in  the  uppermost  Can- 
ada." In  his  message  to  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  Governor  Snyder 
said :  "The  blessings  of  thousands  of  women  and  children,  rescued  from 
the  scalping-knife  of  the  ruthless  savage  of  the  wilderness,  and  from  the 
still  more  savage  Proctor,  rest  on  Harrison  and  his  gallant  army." 

After  securing  the  results  of  the  victory,  there  being  no  further  demand 
for  an  armed  force  in  this  part  of  Canada,  Harrison  dispatched  his  troops 
to  Niagara,  whence  they  were  ordered  to  Sackett's  Harbor  for  the  defense 
of  that  place.  Having  no  command  in  that  department.  General  Harrison 
proceeded  to  Washington,  where  he  remained  but  a  few  days,  the  Presi- 
dent deeming  his  services  of  greater  value  in  raising  troops  and  devising 
means  of  protection  for  the  border  settlements  of  Indiana.  General  Arm- 
strong, at  that  time  secretary  of  war,  in  planning  the  campaign  of  18 14, 
provided  no  command  for  General  Harrison,  who  thereupon  tendered  his 
resignation,  which,  in  the  absence  of  President  Madison,  was  accepted. 
In  the  summer  of  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  by  the  President,  in 
conjunction  with  Governor  Shelby  and  General  Lewis  Cass,  to  treat  with 
the  Indians  of  the  northwest,  and  when,  in  the  following  year,  the  treaty 
of  Ghent  provided  for  the  paci6cation  of  several  important  tribes,  he  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  commission. 

The  duties  connected  with  this  commission  being  successfully  terminated, 
General  Harrison  returned  to  his  farm,  near  Cincinnati.  He  was  not  long 
permitted  to  remain  in  obscurity,  the  district  in  which  he  lived  electing 
him,  in  18 16,  a  representative  in  Congress,  to  supply  a  vacancy;  he  was 
afterward  elected  for  the  full  term.-  After  taking  his  seat  in  Congress,  his 
conduct  while  in  command  of  the  northwestern  army  was  impugned  by  a 
contractor,  whose  source  of  profit  was  cut  off  by  order  of  General  Harri- 
son. Full  investigation  into  the  case  resulted  in  completely  exonerating 
him  from  all  charges  brought  against  him.  His  service  in  Congress  wa? 
marked  by  two  important  measures.     The   first    providing  for  reform  in 
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the  militia  organizations  of  the  country,  met  with  decided  opposition  in 
the  House  and  failed  of  passage.  The  other,  for  the  relief  of  veteran 
soldiers  of  the  Revolution,  as  well  as  those  wounded  or  disabled  in  the 
last  war  with  Great  Britain,  appealed  to  the  sense  of  justice  of  the  Nation 
and  was  immediately  passed.  It  was  during  his  term  of  service  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  Congress  passed  the  resolution  providing 
that  gold  medals  be  struck  off  in  commemoration  of  the  services  of  him- 
self and  Governor  Isaac  Shelby  in  the  battle  of  the  Thames. 

After  three  years'  service  in  the  House,  in  1819  General  Harrison  was 
elected  to  the  senate  of  Ohio;  and  in  1824  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  pres- 
idential electors  of  the  state,  and  in  the  electoral  college  cast  his  vote  for 
Henry  Clay.  In  1824  the  legislature  of  Ohio  elected  him  to  a  seat  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  he  succeeded  General  Jackson  as  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  military  affairs.  He  was  a  firm  supporter  of  the 
administration  of  President  Adams,  who  appointed  him,  in  1828,  minister 
plenipotentiary  to  the  United  States  of  Colombia.  There  he  was  cordially 
received,  but  his  residence  abroad  was  terminated  immediately  following 
the  inauguration  of  President  Jackson.  Returning  to  Ohio,  he  lived  in 
retirement  on  his  farm  at  North  Bend,  on  the  Ohio  river,  a  few  miles 
below  Cincinnati.  His  public  services  had  not  been  such  as  to  add  to  his 
pecuniary  resources,  being  marked  throughout  by  the  strictest  integrity. 
Pride  of  station  was  not  an  element  in  his  nature,  and  when  came  the 
offer  of  the  clerkship  of  Hamilton  county,  it  was  accepted  with  the  same 
spirit  he  would  have  exhibited  had  it  been  an  election  to  a  high  office  in 
State  or  Nation.  There  he  remained  ten  years,  performing  the  duties  con- 
nected with  his  office  with  the  same  fidelity  that  characterized  his  every 
public  act. 

In  1835  meetings  of  the  people  in  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Ohio  and 
other  States,  united  in  the  nomination  of  General  Harrison  as  a  candidate 
for  President,  to  succeed  Andrew  Jackson,  whose  term  was  approaching 
a  close.  His  opponent  was  Martin  Van  Buren,  who  was  then  serving  as 
Vice-President.  The  opposition  to  Van  Buren  was  not  united  on  Harrison, 
Daniel  Webster,  Hugh  L.  White  and  Willie  P.  Mangum  receiving  many 
votes  in  the  States  in  which  they  lived.  Without  concerted  action  on  the 
part  of  his  friends,  Harrison  received  in  the  electoral  college  seventy-three 
votes.  Mr.  Van  Buren  received. one  hundred  and  seventy  votes  in  the 
electoral  college  and  was  elected  President. 

The  national  Whig  convention  assembled  in  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania, 
December  4,  1839.  The  names  presented  to  the  convention  for  their  con- 
sideration were  Henry  Clay,  General  Winfield  Scott  and  William  Henry 
Harrison.  After  a  free  interchange  of  views  as  to  the  merits  of  the  re- 
spective candidates.  General  Harrison  received  the  nomination  for  Presi- 
dent.   For  Vice-President,  John  Tyler  of  Virginia  received  the  vote  of  the 
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convention.  Then  followed  the  exciting  presidential  contest,  since  histor- 
ically familiar  as  the  "hard-cider"  campaign.  This  name  was  given  it  as 
descriptive  of  the  house  in  which  lived  the  candidate  for  President.  The 
eastern  end  of  the  Harrison  mansion  at  North  Bend  was  formed  of  one  of 
the  original  log  cabins  built  by  some  of  the  early  settlers,  and  which  was 
afterwards  clapboarded  over,  when  a  larger  addition  was  constructed. 
Soon  after  his  nomination  the  partisans  of  General  Harrison  started  the 
story  that  he  lived  in  a  log  cabin,  the  latch-string  of  which  was  always 
out  so  that  travelers  might  readily  enter,  and  a  mug  of  cider  was  always 
ready  for  the  thirsty  wayfarer.  Great  mass  meetings  were  held  in  various 
places,  at  which  a  prominent  feature  was  a  log  cabin,  in  front  of  which 
were  placed  barrels  of  cider  for  free  distribution  to  the  thirsty  crowd.  The 
demoralization  that  attended  these  meetings  was  great,  and  many  young 
men  and  boys  formed  the  habit  of  drink  that  produced  untold  misery  in 
after  life. 


PRESIDENT  HARRISON'S  RESIDENCE  AT  NORTH  BEND. 

The  vote  in  the  electoral  college  stood  :  F'or  Harrison,  two  hundred 
and  thirty  four ;  for  Van  Buren,  sixty.  The  effect  of  the  election  of  Har- 
rison was  the  triumph  of  principles  of  reform  in  correcting  the  abuses  of 
the  administrations  of  Jackson  and  Van  Buren.  The  final  outcome  wa? 
a  continuation,  in  a  slightly  modified  form,  of  the  principles  of  the  twc 
previous  administrations,  by  Mr.  Tyler,  the  Vice-President,  who  soon  suc- 
ceeded President  Harrison  in  office. 

An  immense  concourse  assembled  in  front  of  the  capitol  at  Washington, 
on  the  morning  of  the  fourth  of  March,  1841,  to  witness  the  inauguration 
of  William  Henry  Harrison  as  the  ninth  President  of  the  United  States. 
John  Tyler  had  already  taken  the  oath  of  office  as  Vice-President.     After 
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the  delivery  of  an  appropriate  address  to  the  Senate  by  the  Vice-President, 
General  Harrison  entered  and  took  the  seat  prepared  for  him  in  front  of 
the  secretary's  table,  where  he  remained  a  few  minutes  until  preparations 
were  completed  for  forming  the  line  of  procession  to  the  platform  erected 
for  the  occasion,  over  the  portico  of  the  capitol.  On  taking  the  place  as- 
signed him  on  the  platform,  he  was  received  with  enthusiastic  cheers  by 
the  assembled  multitude.  When  the  applause  had  subsided,  in  a  clear, 
distinct  voice  he  proceeded  to  read  his  inaugural  address  to  the  Nation 
When  but  a  few  sentences  remained  unuttered,  the  oath  of  office  was  ad- 
ministered by  Chief  Justice  Taney,  after  which  the  President  concluded  his 
address. 

The  multitude  followed  the  procession  to  the  White  House,  where  the 
President  held  a  reception  to  as  many  as  were  able  to  enter  the  mansion. 
Immediately  entering  upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  President  Harrison 
sent  to  the  Senate  the  names  of  cabinet  officers  as  follows  :  Daniel  Web- 
ster of  Massachusetts,  secretary  of  State ;  Thomas  Ewing  of  Ohio,  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury  ;  John  Bell  of  Tennessee,  secretary  of  war ;  George 
E.  Badger  of  North  Carolina,  secretary  of  the  navy  ;  Francis  Granger  of 
New  York,  postmaster-general;  John  J.  Crittenden  of  Kentucky,  attorney- 
general.  These  nominations  were  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  as  Vv'ere  a 
number  of  other  nominations  sent  in  by  the  President,  most  of  which  were 
appointments  to  fill  vacancies.  The  Senate  then  adjourned  on  the  fifteenth 
day  of  March.  Two  days  later  the  President  called  an  extra  session  of 
Congress  to  take  into  consideration  the  finances  and  revenue  of  the  coun- 
try. The  administration  being  settled  and  all  departments  in  complete 
order  for  transaction  of  the  duties  pertaining  to  them,  President  Harrison 
devoted  himself  to  the  people,  after  attending  to  the  business  of  each  day. 
At  all  hours  he  was  accessible,  and  the  continued  strain  upon  mind  and 
body  weakened  his  physical  system.  Although  sixty-eight  years  of  age, 
so  regular  and  temperate  had  been  his  habits  that  he  presented  the  appear- 
ance of  perfect  health,  was  active  and  cheerful,  and  bade  fair  to  conduct 
his  administration  to  a  successful  close.  The  cares  of  office  weighed  upon 
him,  however,  and,  after  several  days  of  indisposition,  on  the  twenty- 
seventh  of  March  he  was  prostrated  with  a  chill,  attended  by  severe  fever. 
Then  followed  bilious  pneumonia,  and  on  Sunday  morning,  April  4,  after 
an  illness  of  eight  days,  he  died. 

The  death  of  President  Harrison,  at  the  very  beginning  of  his  adminis- 
tration, produced  a  shock  throughout  the  Nation  where  he  was  revered  and 
loved  by  all.  So  sudden  was  it  that  his  wife,  who  had  remained  at  North 
Bend,  was  unable  to  be  present  during  his  last  hours.  His  remains  were 
interred  in  the  Congressional  cemetery  at  Washington,  whence,  some  years 
later,  at  the  request  of  his  family,  they  were  removed  and  deposited  in 
tbe  burial  ground  at  North  Bend. 
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While  William  Henry  Harrison  will  not  be  classed  among  the  greatest 
of  those  who  have  held  the  Presidential  office,  he  will  yet  be  ever  counted 
as  one  who  ably  served  his  day  and  generation,  and  was  brave  and  true 
in  every  position  of  public  or  personal  responsibility  in  which  he  was  by 
duty  placed.  To  quote  the  opinion  of  one  who  knew  him  well :  "When 
high  in  office  he  never  forgot  his  responsibility  to  the  people,  nor 
abused  the  great  powers  with  which  he  was  entrusted.  When  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  army,  he  was  neither  violent  nor  arbitrary.  He  never 
rashly  exposed  the  lives  of  his  men  in  battle  for  the  selfish  purpose  of 
winning  laurels  to  deck  his  own  brow.  He  never  crushed  others,  that  he 
might  stride  into  power  himself.  He  never  set  aside  the  laws  of  his 
country,  nor  insulted  the  majesty  of  the  people  in  the  persons  of  their 
officers.  He  was  a  brave  soldier,  without  being  a  violent  man  ;  an 
accomplished  leader,  without  inordinate  ambition ;  a  conqueror,  without 
forgetting  the  precepts  of  justice  and  mercy." 

The  civil  career  of  Harrison  was  not  of  sufficient  length  to  give  him  an 
opportunity  for  the  display  of  statesmanship  ;  and  although  his  service  in 
the  Presidency  might  not  have  been  crowned  with  brilliancy,  the  interests 
of  the  people  would  have  been  carefully  preserved  in  his  hands.  He 
loved  his  country  and  liberty  with  his  whole  heart,  and  many  were  his  ex- 
pressions showing  how  deep  that  love  was.  "It  is  the  most  difficult 
thing  in  the  world  for  me  to  believe,"  he  writes  to  General  Boliver,  in 
1829,  "  that  a  people  in  the  possession  of  their  rights  as  freemen  would 
ever  be  willing  to  surrender  them,  and  submit  themselves  to  the  will  of' a 
master.  If  any  such  instances  are  on  record,  the  power  thus  conferred  has 
been  in  a  moment  of  extreme  public  danger,  and  then  limited  to  a  very  short 
period."  "  I  contend  that  the  strongest  of  all  governments  is  that  which  is 
most  free.  Weconsiderthatof  the  United  Statesas  the  strongest,  precisely 
because  it  is  the  most  free.  It  possesses  the  faculties  equally  to  protect  itself 
from  foreign  force  or  internal  convulsions.  In  both  it  has  been  suffi- 
ciently tried.  In  no  country  upon  earth  would  an  armed  opposition  to 
the  laws  be  sooner  or  more  effectually  put  down,  not  so  much  by  the 
terrors  of  the  guillotine  and  the  gibbet  as  from  the  aroused  determination 
of  the  Nation,  exhibiting  their  strength  of  convincing  the  factions  that  their 
cause  was  hopeless."  "  Man  does  not  learn  under  oppression  those 
noble  qualities  and  feelings  which  fit  him  for  the  enjoyment  of  liberty. 
Nor  is  despotism  the  proper  school  in  which  to  acquire  the  knowledge  of 
the  principles  of  republican  government.  A  governm.ent  whose  revenues 
are  derived  from  diverting  the  very  sources  of  wealth  from  its  subjects, 
will  not  find  the  means  of  improving  the  morals  and  enlightening  the 
minds  of  the  youth  by  supporting  systems  of  liberal  education  ;  and,  if  it 
could,  it  would  not."  "In  this  enlightened  age,  the  mere  hero  of  the 
field  and  the  successful   leader  of  armies   may,  for  the   moment,  attract 
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attention ;  but  it  will  be  such  as  is  bestowed  upon  the  passing  meteor, 
whose  blaze  is  no  longer  remembered  when  it  is  no  longer  seen.  To  be 
esteemed  eminently  great,  it  is  necessary  to  be  eminently  good.  The 
qualities  of  the  hero  and  the  general  must  be  devoted  to  the  advantage  of 
mankind  before  he  will  be  permitted  to  assume  the  title  of  their  bene- 
factor ;  and  the  station  which  he  will  hold  in  their  regard  and  affections 
will  depend,  not  upon  the  number  and  the  splendor  of  his  victories,  but 
upon  the  results  and  the  uses  which  he  may  make  of  the  influence  he 
acquires  from  them.  If  the  fame  of  our  Washington  depended  upon  his 
military  achievements,  would  the  common  consent  of  the  world  allow  him 
the  preeminence  he  possesses  ?  The  victories  at  Trenton,  Monmouth  and 
York,  brilliant  as  they  were,  exhibiting,  as  they  certainly  did,  the  highest 
grades  of  military  talents,  are  scarcely  thought  of.  The  source  of  the  venera- 
tion and  esteem  which  is  entertained  for  his  character  by  every  description  of 
politicians — the  monarchist  and  aristocrat  as  well  as  the  republican — is 
to  be  found  in  his  undeviating  and  exclusive  devotion  to  the  interest  of  his 
country.  No  selfish  consideration  was  ever  suffered  to  intrude  itself  into 
his  mind.  For  his  country  he  conquered ;  and  the  unrivaled  and 
increasing  prosperity  of  that  country  is  constantly  adding  fresh  glory  to 
his  name.  To  the  eyes  of  military  men,  the  laurels  you  won  on  the 
fields  of  Vargas,  Bayaca  and  Carebobo  will  be  forever  green  ;  but  will 
that  content  you  ?  Are  you  willing  that  your  name  should  descend  to 
posterity,  amongst  the  mass  of  those  w^hose  fame  has  been  derived  from 
shedding  blood,  without  a  single  advantage  to  the  human  race  ?  Or,  shall 
it  be  united  to  that  of  Washington,  as  the  founder  and  the  father  of  a 
great  and  happy  people  ?  The  choice  is  before  you.  The  friends  of 
liberty  throughout  the  world,  and  the  people  of  the  United  States  in 
particular,  are  waiting  your  decision  with  intense  anxiety.  Alexander 
toiled  and  conquered  to  attain  the  applause  of  the  Athenians  ;  will  you 
regard  as  nothing  the  opinions  of  a  Nation  which  has  evinced  its  superior- 
ity over  that  celebrated  people,  in  the  science  most  useful  to  man,  by 
having  carried  into  actual  practice  a  system  of  government  of  which  the 
wisest  Athenians  had  but  a  glimpse  in  theory,  and  considered  as  a  bless- 
ing never  to  be  realized,  however  ardently  to  be  desired  ?  The  place 
which  you  are  to  occupy  in  their  esteem  depends  upon  yourself." 
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THE  Tyler  family  of  Virginia  trace  their  lineage  back  to  the  reign  of 
Richard  II,  king  of  England.  The  one  prominent  member  of  the 
family  at  that  time  was  Wat  Tyler,  who  headed  an  insurrection  that  had 
for  its  object  a  recognition  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  in  whose  cause  he 
lost  his  life.  John  Tyler,  grandfather  of  the  tenth  President  of  the  United 
States,  was  marshal  of  the  colony  of  Virginia,  under  the  king,  and  served 
as  such  until  his  death.  His  son,  also  named  John,  early  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  colonies,  aud  was  outspoken  in  his  opinions,  which  called  from 
his  father  the  expression  that  he  would  some  day  be  hung  as  a  rebel. 
This  prophecy  was  never  fulfilled,  for,  although  he  became  prominent  in 
the  colony  in  his  advocacy  of  the  cause  of  independence,  instead  of  being 
elevated  by  means  of  a  rope,  he  was  eventually  elevated  to  the  office  of 
governor  of  the  state.  The  patrimonial  estate  was  situated  in  and  about 
Williamsburg,  and  comprised  a  large  tract  of  country.  The  Tyler  manor 
house  was  in  James  City,  and  from  this  the  young  man  removed  to  Charles 
City  county,  some  time  in  1775,  and  soon  after  was  elected  to  a  seat  in  the 
Virginia  house  of  delegates.  As  a  member  of  the  legislative  body  of  the 
colony,  his  course  was  marked  by  zeal  and  fearlessness  in  the  advocacy  of 
the  boldest  measures  of  revolution.  An  accomplished  lawyer,  by  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  he  added  to  the  large  fortune  left  him  by  his  father, 
all  of  which  he  devoted  to  the  cause  of  freedom  ;  and  the  close  of  the  war 
found  him  impoverished  in  estate.  Recognizing  and  appreciating  the  iiac- 
rifices  he  had  made,  the  legislature  successively  elected  him  speaker  of  the 
house  of  delegates,  governor  of  the  state,  and  judge  in  the  higher  courts. 
Immediately  on  the  declaration  of  war  in  181 2,  he  was  appointed,  by  Pres- 
ident Madison,  judge  of  the  federal  court  of  admiralty,  which  office  he 
administered  with  ability  until    his  death,  which   occurred  in    February, 
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Judge  Tyler  left  three  sons,  Wat,  John,  and  VViHiam.  John  Tyler, 
afterward  tenth  President  of  the  United  States,  was  born  in  Charles  City 
county,  Virginia,  March,  29,  1790.  When  twelve  years  of  age,  he  entered 
the  college  of  William  and  Mary,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  was  graduated 
with  honor,  delivering  at  the  annual  commencement  an  address  on  "  Female 
Education,"  that  called  from  the  audience  lively  expressions  of  approba- 
tion. During  the  latter  part  of  his  college  course,  he  entered  upon  the 
study  of  law,  which  he  pursued  for  two  years  with  his  father,  and  after- 
ward for  a  time  with  Governor  Edmund  Randolph.  When  but  nineteen 
years  of  age  he  was  admitted  to  practice  at  the  courts,  and  at  once  entered 
upon  a  career  of  success  that  in  a  few  months  placed  him  at  the  head  of 
the  younger  members  of  the  bar,  and  far  in  advance  of  many  his  elders 
in  the  profession.  Within  a  year  after  engaging  in  practice  he  was  solicited 
to  accept  a  nomination  to  the  state  legislature,  which  he  at  that  time  de- 
clined. A  few  days  after  attaining  his  majority,  in  181 1,  by  a  unanimous 
vote  he  was  elected  to  a  seat  in  the  house  of  delegates.  So  satisfactorily 
did  he  represent  his  constituents  that  he  was  successively  elected  to  the 
legislature  five  times,  on  one  occasion  receiving  all  but  five  of  the  votes 
polled  in  his  county.  During  the  first  year  of  Mr.  Tyler's  service  in  the 
legislature,  Senator  Brent,  who  had  been  instructed  by  the  legislature  to 
vote  against  the  renewal  of  the  charter  of  the  United  States  bank,  refused 
to  be  governed  by  his  instructions,  and  so  registered  his  vote.  Mr.  Tyler 
introduced  into  the  house  of  delegates  a  resolution  of  censure,  in  which  he 
strongly  condemned  the  course  pursued  by  the  senator,  and  estalished  the 
principle  that  any  person  who  shall  accept  of  an  election  as  senator  of  the 
United  States  shall  tacitly  admit  the  binding  force  of  instructions  from 
the  state  legislature. 

While  yet  a  member  of  the  legislature,  during  the  session  of  181 5-16,  Mr. 
Tyler  was  elected  a  member  of  the  executive  council,  and  thus  served 
until  November,  18 16,  when  occurred  a  vacancy  in  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives of  the  United  States,  caused  by  the  death  of  Hon.  John  Clapton. 
Two  candidates  were  proposed  in  the  district  of  Richmond — Mr.  Stevenson 
and  Mr.  Tyler.  The  former  was  very  popular  in  Richmond,  and  the  re- 
sult depended  altogether  on  personal  popularity.  The  contest  was  close, 
resulting  in  the  election  of  Mr.  Tyler  by  a  majority  of  only  about  thirty 
votes.  In  congress  he  was  outspoken  in  his  advocacy  of  state  rights,  and 
invariably  voted  in  opposition  to  any  proposition  which  admitted  the  power 
of  the  general  government,  under  the  constitution,  to  engage  in  internal 
improvements.  In  pursuing  this  course  he  was  but  following  in  the  foot- 
steps of  many  distinguished  Virginians,  who,  in  the  consideration  of  the  con 
stitution,  had  opposed  the  adoption  of  that  instrument,  as  in  a  great  degree 
interfering  with  the  inherent  rights  of  states  ;  and  after  its  adoption  insisted 
on    a    strict  construction  of  its  provisions.      Investigation    of  the  affairs 
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of  the  United  States  bank  being  before  congress,  Mr. Tyler  was  appointee: 
one  of  a  committee  for  that  purpose.  In  the  course  of  his  speech  upon 
tne  report  of  the  committee  he  avowed  his  belief  that  the  incorporation  of 
the  bank  was  unconstitutional.  The  service  of  Mr.  Tyler  in  congress  was 
continued  in  1819,  by  a  reelection,  no  opposing  candidate  being  brought 
forward.  In  the  discussion  of  the  Missouri  question  he  opposed  any  re- 
strictions regarding  slavery  ;  and  in  the  revision  of  the  tariff  argued  against 
the  imposition  of  any  duties  for  protection.  As  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee on  ways  and  means  he  allov*ed  himself  no  time  for  rest,  and  in  conse- 
quence was  compelled  by  ill  health  to  resign  before  completing  the  term 
for  which  he  had  been  elected. 

Retiring  to  his  farm  in  Charles  City  county,  immediately  after  the  ac- 
ceptance of  his  resignation,  he  devoted  some  time  to  recruiting  his  health, 
which  being  established,  he  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession. 
Not  long  was  he  suffered  to  attend  to  his  private  business.  In  1823  he 
was  solicited  to  accept  a  seat  in  the  state  legislature,  to  which  he  was 
elected  with  little  opposition  ;  and  soon  took  position  as  a  leader  in  that 
body.  Twice  elected  to  the  house  of  delegates^  he  was  enthusiastic  in 
support  of  the  cause  of  internal  improvements  by  the  state,  and  success- 
ively overcame  opposition  to  the  constitution  of  canals  and  roads  that 
eventually  became  of  vast  and  lasting  importance. 

His  second  term  as  member  of  the  house  of  delegates  was  but  just 
terminated  when  he  received  the  unexpected  and  unsolicited  election  as 
governor  of  the  state,  which  office  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  two 
houses  of  the  legislature,  there  being  on  joint  ballot,  for  Tyler,  one  hundred 
and  thirty-one  votes ;  for  Floyd,  eighty-one ;  scattering,  two.  In  the 
office  of  governor  he  still  devoted  much  time  to  the  subject  of  internal 
improvements ;  he  also  labored  to  settle  the  sectional  differences  that  had 
arisen  in  some  parts  of  the  state.  During  his  term  as  governor  occurred 
the  death  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  many  of  whose  principles  Mr.  Tyler  had 
up  to  this  time  followed ;  in  July,  1826,  he  delivered  an  eulogy  on  Mr. 
Jefferson,  in  the  capital  square  at  Richmond.  Again  did  the  legislature 
elect  Mr.  Tyler  governor,  this  time  by  an  unanimous  vote.  However,  he 
was  not  suffered  to  occupy  the  chair  of  state  throughout  the  term.  The 
term  of  service  of  John  Randolph  as  senator  was  about  expiring,  and  the 
erratic  course  of  that  gentleman  during  the  last  few  years  of  his  service  in 
the  senate  had  convinced  many  that  he  was  no  longer  a  suitable  represen- 
tative of  the  interests  of  Virginia.  The  friends  of  Governor  Tyler  pressed 
him  to  become  a  candidate,  to  which  he  demurred,  saying,  in  a  letter  writ- 
ten a  short  time  before  the  election:  "  I  have  constantly  opposed  myself 
to  all  solicitations.  I  desire,  most  earnestly,  to  be  left  at  peace.  There  is 
no  motive  which  could  induce  me  to  seek  to  change  my  present  station  for 
a  seat  in  the  senate  at  this  time.     I  cannot  admit  that  to  be  one  in  a  h'^dv 
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of  forty-eight  members  is  to  occupy  a  more  elevated  station  than  that  pre- 
sented in  the  chief  magistracy  of  Virginia.  My  private  interests,  intimately 
connected  with  the  good  of  my  family,  are  more  highly  sustained  by  re- 
maining where  I  am  than  by  the  talked-of  change. "  Notwithstanding  his 
expressed  opposition  to  an  election,  he  was  considered  a  candidate,  and 
was  elected  senator,  the  vote  on  the  first  ballot  being  :  Tyler,  one  hundred 
and  fifteen  ;  Randolph,  one  hundred  and  ten.  In  accepting  the  office  of 
senator,  Mr.  Tyler  said  to  the  committee  appointed  to  notify  him  of  his 
election:  "Be  pleased,  gentlemen,  to  bear  to  your  respective  houses  my 
most  profound  acknowledgments  for  this  distinguished  testimonial  of  their 
confidence ;  convey  to  them  renewed  assurances  of  my  unshaken  allegiance 
to  the  constitution,  as  received  and  expounded  by  our  fathers;  say  to  them 
that  if  I  carry  with  me  into  the  national  councils  less  of  talent  than  many 
of  my  predecessors,  yet  that,  in  singleness  of  purpose,  and  in  ardent  devo- 
tion to  the  principles  of  civil  liberty,  I  yield  to  none.  If  Virginia  has 
changed  her  representative,  her  principles  remain  unaltered.  Be  assured 
that  the  only  and  highest  aspiration  of  my  ambition  consists  in  the  desire 
of  promoting  the  happiness  of  my  native  state,  and  that  it  shall  be  the  un- 
tiring effort  of  my  life  to  advance  and  vindicate  her  interests." 

At  this  period  in  his  life,  Mr.  Tyler,  was  held  in  high  regard  by  the  people 
of  Virginia ,  in  witness  whereof  is  quoted  an  extract  from  the  RicJiviond 
Enquirer,  a  paper  devoted  to  the  interests  of  John  Randolph.  In  regretting 
his  failure  of  reelection,  and  enumerating  the  causes  that  led  to  such  re- 
sults, the  paper  said :  "  Yet  even  this  combination  could  not  have  succeeded 
in  favor  of  any  other  man  in  the  commonwealth  than  John  Tyler,  because 
he  carried  with  him  personal  friends  who  would  have  voted  for  John  Ran- 
dolph in  preference  to  any  other  man  than  himself."  The  election  of  Mr. 
Tyler  as  senator  was  approved  throughout  the  state.  On  his  resignation 
of  the  office  of  governor,  March  3,  1827.  Mr.  Tyler,  with  a  large  part  of 
the  legislature,  was  complimented  by  the  citizens  of  Richmond  with  a  pub- 
lic dinner.  On  the  third  of  December  he  took  his  seat  in  the  senate,  an 
avowed  opponent  of  the  administration  of  President  Adams.  Previous  to 
the  election  an  adherent  of  William  H.  Crawford  in  his  candidacy  for  Pres- 
ident, when  the  election  was  thrown  into  the  house  of  representatives,  and 
Andrew  Jackson  was  likely  to  receive  the  honors  ,he,  with  others,  acquiesced 
in  the  movement  giving  to  Adams  the  election.  Soon  after  the  delivery 
of  the  inaugural  by  Mr.  Adams,  he  changed  his  views,  and  thereafter,  dur- 
ing his  administration,  opposed  his  every  measure.  His  opposition  in 
the  senate  to  the  administration  of  President  Adams  was  limited  to 
three  months'  duration.  On  the  fourth  of  March,  1829,  Andrew  Jackson 
was  inaugurated  President.  In  general,  Mr.  Tyler  endorsed  Jackson's  ad- 
ministration, although  he  did  not  always  coincide  with  his  views  regard- 
ing appointments.      Holding,  as  he  did,  to  a  strict  construction  of  the  con- 
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stitution,  his  vote  was  recorded  against  an  appropriation  to  pay  the  nego- 
tiations of  a  treaty  with  Turkey,  which  mission  had  not  been  authorized  by 
congress.  The  act  of  President  Jackson  in  appointing  commissioners  to 
negotiate  the  treaty  was  in  his  view  an  unwarranted  assumption  of  power 
not  authorized  by  the  constitution. 

Opposed  as  he  was  to  any  form  of  internal  improvement  under  the 
auspices  of  the  general  government,  and  to  the  imposition  of  any  duties  or 
imports  for  other  purposes  than  revenue,  he  also  held  to  the  nullification 
doctrines  of  Calhoun  and  other  southern  members.  As  President  Jackson 
had  received  the  support  of  the  south  in  his  candidacy,  his  action  directed 
against  the  anti-tariff  and  nullifying  proceeding  of  South  Carolina  called 
down  upon  him  the  denunciations  of  states  rights  men  with  whom  Mr. 
Tyler  sympathized.  On  this  question  he  withdrew  his  support  of  the 
administration.  Again,  when  was  brought  before  the  senate  the  free  bill, 
granting  extraordinary  powers  to  the  President,  in  the  collection  of  the 
revenue,  the  vote  of  Mr.  Tyler  was  cast  against  the  proposition  ;  it  was 
the  only  vote  so  recorded,  Calhoun  and  other  opponents  of  the  measure 
leaving  the  hall  before  the  question  was  put  to  the  senate,  convinced 
that  further  opposition  was  useless. 

While  a  member  of  the  senate,  in  1832,  Mr.  Tyler  was  reelected  for  the 
full  term,  from  March  4,  1833.  The  most  important  question  before  con- 
gress in  the  session  of  1833-4,  was  regarding  the  action  of  President 
Jackson  in  removing  the  deposits  from  the  bank  of  the  United  States. 
From  his  first  service  in  the  legislature  of  his  native  state,  Mr.  Tyler  had 
held  the  establishment  of  the  bank  an  unconstitutional  act.  However,  it 
was  established  by  law  ;  it  had  been  designated  by  congress  the  depository 
of  public  monies ;  as  such  it  was  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  law  that 
established  it.  When,  in  furtherance  of  his  own  plans  for  personal  ad- 
vancement, Jackson  determined  on  the  removal  of  deposits  from  the  bank, 
in  the  accomplishment  of  his  ends  he  dismissed  Mr.  Duane,  secretary  of 
the  treasury,  and  through  the  connivance  of  Roger  B.  Taney,  attorney- 
general,  who  was  appointed  to  succeed  Duane,  was  enabled  to  vent  his 
spite  against  the  directors  of  the  bank,  and  deposit  all  incoming  funds  in 
another  place  of  security.  This  action  of  the  President  was  taken  in 
September.  On  reassembling  in  December,  the  senate  refused  to  confirm 
the  appointment  of  Taney  as  secretary  of  the  treasury ;  it  took  the  same 
action  when,  a  few  days  later,  his  name  was  sent  in  for  confirmation  as 
judge  of  the  supreme  court.  A  motion  to  censure  President  Jackson  was 
early  entertained,  which  called  from  Mr.  Tyler  a  strong  speech  favoring 
the  passage  of  such  resolution.  The  ground  on  which  he  based  his  sup- 
port of  the  censure  lay  in  the  law  granting  a  charter  to  the  bank,  and 
protecting  it  in  its  rights.  He  was  sustained  in  these  views  by  instructions 
from  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  which  state  had  held  to  a  strict  construe- 
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tion  of  the  constitution,  and  always  opposed  as-sumption  of  power  by 
either  President  or  conj^ress.  "  Her  instructions  to  me,"  said  Mr.  Tyler, 
"  convey  the  information  that  she  is  against  the  bank,  as  she  has  always 
been  ;  can  any  man  find  his  apology  for  ratifying  the  proceedings  of  the 
executive  department  in  the  mere  fact  that  the  bank  of  the  United  States 
is  a  great  evil ;  that  it  ought  never  to  have  been  created  ;  and  that  it 
should  not  be  rechartered  ?  For  one,  I  say,  if  it  is  to  die,  let  it  die  by 
law.  It  is  a  corporate  existence  created  by  law,  and  while  it  exists,  en 
titled  to  the  protection  which  the  law  throws  around  private  rights.  This, 
sir,  is  the  aspect  in  which  I  regard  this  question  ;  and  this,  I  am  instructed 
to  say,  is  the  light  in  which  Virginia  regards  it."  In  support  of  the  cen, 
sure,  he  was  sustained  by  the  states  rights  senators  from  the  south  and 
west,  who  now  opposed  the  administration  of  President  Jackson.  As 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  finance,  Mr.  Tyler  was  called  upon  to  report 
a  scheme  of  treasury  agency.  In  a  speech  presenting  the  report,  he  said 
that  if  the  President  was  sustained  by  congress  in  his  assumption  of 
power,  then  congress  had  nothing  further  to  do  with  the  deposits.  If  the 
President  was  right  in  removing  the  deposits,  then  he  was  right  in  select- 
ing another  agency.  The  report  submitted  by  the  committee  was  ex- 
haustive, and  was  assailed  from  the  floor  of  the  senate  by  Thomas  H. 
Burton.  In  defending  the  report,  Mr.  Tyler  delivered  an  effective  speech, 
a  short  extract  from  which  will  not  be  out  of  place  in  this  connection. 
Among  other  things,  he  said  : 

"  Nothing  would  please  me  more  than  to  have  the  report  which  has 
been  so  furiously  attacked  by  the  senator  from  Missouri  referred  to 
another  committee  for  their  most  rigid  examination  ;  and  I  would  be  well 
pleased  that  he  be  one  of  the  committee.  Let  him  summon  his  witnesses 
and  take  depositions  without  number  ;  let  him  then  return  with  his  budget 
to  the  house,  and  lay  them,  with  or  without  an  air  of  triumph,  on  the 
table.  He  would  find  himself  mistaken.  All  his  witnesses  combined 
would  not  be  able  to  overthrow  the  testimony  upon  which  the  report  of 
the  committee  is  based.  There  is  not  a  single  declaration  in  the  report 
which  is  not  founded  upon  testimony  which  cannot  lie — written,  docu- 
mentary evidence  which  no  party  testimony  can  overcome.  ...  He 
has  loudly  talked  of  the  committee  having  been  made  an  instrument  of 
by  the  bank.  For  myself,  I  renounce  the  ascription.  I  must  tell  the 
senator  that  I  can  no  more  be  made  an  instrument  of  by  the  bank  than  b\- 
the  still  greater  and  more  formidable  power,  the  administration.  I  stand 
upon  this  floor  to  accomplish  the  purposes  for  which  I  am  sent.  In  the 
consciousness  of  my  own  honesty,  I  stand  firm  and  erect.  I  worship 
alone  at  the  shrine  of  truth  and  honor.  It  is  a  precious  thing  in  the  eyes 
of  some  to  bask  in  the  sunshine  of  power.  I  rest  only  upon  the  support 
which  has  never  failed  me — the  high  and  lofty  feeling  of  my  constituents. 
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I  would  not  be  an  instrument  even  in  their  hands,  if  it  were  possible  for 
them  to  require  it  of  me,  to  gratify  an  unrighteous  motive.  ...  I 
am  opposed — have  always  been  opposed — to  the  bank.  In  its  creation, 
I  regard  the  constitution  as  having  been  violated,  and  I  desire  to  see 
it  expire.  But  the  senate  appointed  me,  with  others,  to  inquire  whether 
it  was  guilty  of  certain  charges,  and  I  should  regard  myself  as  the  basest 
of  mankind  were  I  to  charge  it  falsely." 

The  tenacity  with  which  he  held  to  the  doctrine  of  state  rights  and  strict 
construction  of  the  constitution,  together  with  his  opposition  to  the  admin- 
istration, led  to  a  separation  from  him  of  that  part  of  the  Democratic  party 
which  upheld  the  course  of  the  President,  and  which  afterward  sustained 
Martin  Van  Buren  for  the  Presidency.  In  March.  1835,  near  the  close  of 
the  session,  by  the  united  votes  of  the  Whigs  and  State  Rights  Democrats, 
Mr.  Tyler  was  elected  President  pro  tempore  of  the  senate.  One  of  his 
last  acts  in  this  session  of  the  senate  was  to  vote  in  opposition  to  a  resolu- 
tion appropriating  the  sum  of  three  millions  of  dollars  to  the  disposal  of 
the  President  in  preparing  for  contemplated  difficulties  with  France,  which 
resolution,  had  it  passed,  would  virtually  have  given  to  the  President  power 
possessed  only  by  congress. 

His  service  in  the  session  of  1835-36,  was  brief.  In  February,  1836, 
the  Virginia  legislature  passed  a  resolution  instructing  the  senators  from 
that  state  to  vote  for  the  expunging  from  the  journal  of  the  senate  of  the 
resolution  of  March  28,  1834  The  resolution  referred  to  was  that  censur- 
ing President  Jackson  for  his  course  regarding  the  removal  of  the  deposits. 
At  the  time  the  censure  was  passed,  the  senators  acted  under  instructions 
received  from  the  legislature,  as  well  as  from  their  own  convictions  of  right. 
In  the  present  case,  should  they  be  governed  by  the  instructions  given 
them,  they  would  violate  their  own  convictions.  Mr.  Tyler  promptly  ten- 
dered his  resignation,  in  his  letter  to  the  legislature  saying:  "  I  dare  not 
touch  the  journal  of  the  senate.  The  constitution  forbids  it.  In  the  midst 
of  all  the  agitations  of  party,  I  have  heretofore  stood  by  that  sacred  instru- 
ment. It  is  the  only  post  of  honor  and  safety.  A  seat  in  the  senate  is 
sufficiently  elevated  to  fill  the  measure  of  any  man's  ambition ;  and  as  an 
evidence  of  the  sincerity  of  my  convictions  that  your  resolutions  can  not 
be  executed  without  violating  my  oath,  I  surrender  into  your  hands  three 
unexpired  years  of  my  term.  I  shall  carry  with  me  into  retirement  the 
principles  which  I  brought  with  me  into  public  life,  and  by  the  surrender 
of  the  high  station  to  which  I  was  called  by  the  voice  of  the  people  of  Vir- 
ginia, I  shall  set  an  example  to  my  children  which  shall  teach  them  to 
regard  as  nothing  place  and  office,  when  to  be  either  obtained  or  held  at 
the  sacrifice  of  honor. " 

At  Hiis  period  in  his  life,  Mr.  Tyler  was  quite  popular  in  other  states  than 
Virginia.     Particularly  was  this  so  in  such  as  opposed  Jackson's  adminis- 
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tration.  When,  in  1835,  the  legislature  of  Maryland  nominated  General 
Harrison  as  candidate  for  President,  John  Tyler  received  the  nomination 
for  vice-president.  Although  there  was  no  concerted  action  among  the 
states  in  the  presidential  nomination,  those  opposed  to  Martin  Van  Buren 
selected  such  candidates  as  they  saw  fit.  more  as  a  rebuke  to  the  party  of 
the  administration  than  with  the  hope  of  defeating  its  candidate.  In  the 
electoral  college,  Mr.  Tyler  received  the  vote  of  Maryland  for  vice-president; 
also  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Tennessee.  Van  Buren  was  elected  by 
the  Jackson  branch  of  the  party.  At  that  time  Mr.  Tyler  was  not  classed 
among  the  Whigs,  although  he  received  the  vote  of  that  part  of  the  party 
which  held  to  state  rights.  Virginia,  being  controlled  by  the  friends  of  Van 
Buren,  did  not  cast  its  vote  for  Tyler,  but  instead  gave  it  to  William  Smith 
of  Alabama. 

At  some  time  in  1830,  Mr.  Tyler  removed  from  Charles  City  county  to 
Gloucester,  where  he  resided  until  that  year,  when  he  again  removed  to 
the  ancestral  home  at  Williamsburg.  In  the  spring  of  1838  he  was  elected 
by  the  Whigs  of  Charles  City  county,  a  member  of  the  house  of  delegates, 
and  during  his  term  of  service  was  instrumental  in  uniting  the  factions  of 
that  party  in  opposition  to  the  administration  of  President  Van  Buren. 
When,  in  1839,  delegates  were  chosen  to  attend  the  Whig  national  conven- 
tion, which  met  in  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Tyler,  as  a  representa- 
tive of  that  party,  was  selected  one  of  the  number.  He  was  chosen  one  of 
the  vice-presidents  of  the  convention,  and  exerted  his  influence  in  favor  o 
Henry  Clay  for  President.  Mr.  Clay  had  done  much  toward  settling  the 
controversy  between  the  tariff  and  the  South  Carolina  nullification  factions 
and  in  consequence  stood  high  with  the  States  Rights  Whigs,  who  hoped  to 
see  him  elected  President.  When  that  project  failed  by  the  nomination  of 
General  Harrison,  it  was  deemed  best  to  conciliate  the  friends  of  Mr.  Clay 
by  the  nomination  of  a  southern  candidate  for  vice-president.  Accordingly 
after  a  brief  consultation,  the  nomination  was  offered  John  Tyler,  and  ac- 
cepted. Then  followed  the  exciting  campaign,  the  closing  contest  at  the 
polls,  the  inauguration  ceremonies,  and  one  month  later  the  sudden  death 
of  President  Harrison.  The  course  pursued  by  Mr.  Tyler  previous  to  the 
election  led  members  of  the  Whig  party  to  believe  him  consistent  in  his 
adherence  to  the  principles  of  the  party,  and  that  he  would  heartily 
cooperate  with  the  President  and  Mr.  Clay  in  the  application  of  those 
principles. 

The  death  of  President  Harrison  took  place  on  the  fourth  of  April, 
1 841.  Immediately  after  the  decease  of  the  President,  Fletcher  Webster, 
chief  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  department  of  state,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Beall,  an  officer  of  the  senate,  proceeded  to  Williamsburg  to  notify  the 
vice-president  of  the  sad  event.  Early  on  Tuesday  morning,  April  6, 
Mr.  Tyler  arrived   in  Washington,  and  took  lodgings  at  Brown's  hotel. 
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At  12  o'clock  the  members  of  the  cabinet,  with  the  exception  of  Mr. 
Badger,  secretary  of  the  navy,  who  was  absent  from  the  capital,  called 
upon  Mr.  Tyler.  Shortly  after,  he  subscribed  to  the  oath  of  office  as 
President  of  the  United  States.  On  the  following  day  he  attended  the 
ceremonies  connected  with  the  burial  of  President  Harrison.  Two  days 
later  he  issued,  through  the  press  of  the  country,  his  inaugural  address, 
which  gave  general  satisfaction.  The  Whigs  felt  a  measure  of  confidence 
that  the  President  would  cooperate  with  congress  in  carrying  out  the  views 
of  the  party  which  elected  him.  Some  among  them,  however,  distrusted 
his  professions,  believing  he  would  still  hold  to  those  principles  of  state 
rights  and  strict  construction  of  the  constitution  which  he  had  imbibed  in 
the  Virginia  school  of  Democracy.  The  immediate  course  of  President 
Tyler  gave  still  further  encouragement  to  the  Whigs.  The  cabinet  chosen 
by  President  Harrison  he  retained.  It  was  composed  of  Daniel  Webster, 
secretary  of  state  ;  Thomas  Ewing,  secretary  of  the  treasury;  John  Bell, 
secretary  of  war;  George  E.  Badger,  secretary  of  the  navy;  Francis 
Granger,  postmaster-general ;  John  J.  Crittenden,  attorney-general.  He 
proceeded  in  the  removal  of  officers  appointed  by  Van  Buren,  and  in  the 
appointment  of  Whigs  to  fill  the  vacancies  thus  made.  A  special  session 
of  congress,  called  by  President  Harrison,  met  May  31,  1841,  for  the 
consideration  of  questions  of  finance.  At  the  opening  of  the  session. 
President  Tyler  sent  in  his  message,  accompanied  by  a  report  from  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury.  When  himself  a  member  of  the  senate,  Mr. 
Tyler  had  opposed  the  United  States  bank,  as  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the 
constitution.  In  private  conversation  with  members  of  congress  he  ex- 
pressed the  wish  that  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  be  called  upon  to  re- 
port a  plan  for  a  bank.  The  secretary's  report,  which  accompanied  his 
message,  did  recommend  the  establishment  of  a  bank,  and  on  the  third 
of  June  a  resolution  to  this  end  was  introduced  in  the  house  by  Mr. 
Wise.  On  the  seventh,  Mr.  Clay  introduced  a  like  resolution  into  the  senate. 
Mr.  Ewing  made  his  report  on  the  twelfth  of  June,  and  with  it  enclosed  a 
bill  for  the  incorporation  of  the  Fiscal  Bank  of  the  United  States.  This 
was  taken  up  in  the  senate,  and  a  bill  introduced  containing  the  same  pro- 
visions, with  a  single  exception — that  relating  to  the  establishment  of 
branches. 

The  executive  bill  authorized  the  corporation  to  establish  a  bank  for 
discount  and  deposit,  in  any  state  whose  legislature  should  give  its  assent 
to  such  act ;  such  branch  being  once  established,  not  to  be  withdrawn 
without  the  assent  of  congress  ;  or,  instead  of  establishing  such  office,  the 
directors  were  authorized,  from  time  to  time,  to  employ  any  individual 
agent  or  bank — with  the  approbation  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury — at 
any  place,  to  transact  the  business  of  the  bank,  other  than  for  purposes  of 
discount. 
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The  bill  introduced  by  the  finance  committee  of  the  senate  differed  in 
that  it  made  it  obligatory  upon  the  corporation  to  establish  an  office  of 
discount  and  deposit,  in  any  state  in  which  two  thousand  shares  should 
have  been  subscribed,  whenever,  upon  application  of  the  legislature  of 
such  state,  congress  should  require  the  same  ;  second,  the  directors  were 
authorized  to  establish  such  offices  in  any  state  or  territory,  whenever  they 
should  think  it  expedient,  without  the  assent  of  the  legislature  ;  third,  or 
instead  of  establishing  such  offices,  to  employ  an  agent  or  bank,  to  be 
approved  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury — at  any  place — to  transact  the 
business  of  the  bank,  other  than  for  the  purposes  of  discount. 

The  difference  between  congress  and  the  President,  so  far  as  constitu- 
tional power  was  concerned,  was  comprised  in  the  following  clauses ; 
"  Branches  to  be  established  originally  wAxh.  the  assent  of  the  states,  and 
that  assent,  once  given,  to  be  irrevocable  ;  or,  branches  to  be  established 
when  and  where  found  convenient,  without  that  orz^w/^/ assent. "  Grant 
ing  the  supposition  that,  as  a  Whig,  the  President  could '  find  in  the  con- 
stitution authority  for  the  establishment  of  a  bank — which,  as  a  Democrat, 
he  had  always  denied — it  appears  strange  that  he  could  not  still  further 
modify  his  opinions,  and  find  authority  for  the  establishment  of  branches. 
These,  he  held,  could  only  be  established  by  the  assent  of  each  of  the 
states.  Mr.  Clay  took  the  ground  that  if  the  constitution  did  not  give 
the  power  to  establish  a  branch,  no  action  of  a  state  could  give  it,  and  it 
would  be  an  unconstitutional  assumption  of  power  by  a  state  to  make 
such  attempt.  Then  arose  the  question  as  to  what  concession,  if  any, 
would  best  be  made  in  an  effort  at  harmony.  Should  congress  acquiesce 
in  the  view  of  the  President,  a  precedent  would  be  established  that  might 
in  the  future  lead  to  further  conflict  between  the  legislative  and  executive 
departments.  Consideration  of  this  question  developed  much  difference 
among  members.  Finally  a  compromise  was  agreed  upon,  though  not 
without  many  misgivings,  to  the  effect  that  the  directors  of  the  bank 
should  have  power  to  establish  a  branch  with  the  assent  of  the  state  wherein 
it  was  designed  to  locate  it,  and  when  once  established,  it  was  not  to  be 
withdrawn  unless  by  the  consent  of  congress  ;  provided,  that  unless  def- 
inite action  be  taken  in  each  state  at  the  first  session  of  the  legislature  fol- 
lowing the  passage  of  the  act  of  incorporation  of  the  bank,  either  for  or 
against  the  establishment  of  a  branch,  that  assent  shall  be  presumed,  and, 
provided  further,  that  whenever  congress  shall  deem  the  establishment  of 
a  branch  necessary  to  the  execution  of  the  provisions  of  the  constitution, 
it  may  require  the  directors  to  establish  such  branch.  The  compromise 
was  incorporated  into  the  bill,  which  was  then  passed,  on  the  sixth  of 
August,  and  sent  to  the  President  for  his  decision. 

The  President  retained  the  bill  in  his  possession  until  August  i6.  In 
the  meantime  he  had  received  many  visits  from  members  of  the  opposition 
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and  it  was  feared  had  decided  to  veto  the  bill.  To  counteract  this  adverse 
influence,  delegations  of  Whigs  visited  him,  and  urged  him  to  attach  his 
signature  to  the  bill  and  afford  a  measure  of  relief  to  the  country.  On  the 
thirteenth  of  August,  a  delegation  of  representative  Whigs  from  Ohio 
called  upon  him,  expressed  the  earnest  desire  of  the  party  to  preserve  har- 
mony with  the  executive,  and  represented  the  deep  interest  felt  in  the 
bank  in  all  sections  of  the  country.  In  acknowledging  his  own  intense 
feeling  upon  the  subject,  the  President  spoke  with  frankness  of  the  diffi- 
culties that  in  his  mind  existed  in  the  compromise  section,  and  suggested 
an  amendment  that  would  meet  his  approbation.  At  the  close,  in  a  tone 
of  remonstrance,  he  asked  :  "  Why  did  you  not  send  me  Ewing's  bill  ?" 
' '  Would  you  sign  that  bill  ?"  inquired  one  of  the  delegation.  "  I  would, " 
was  the  reply.  Thus  ended  the  interview.  The  delegation  went  away 
feeling  that  there  was  yet  hope,  even  should  the  President  return  the  bill 
with  a  veto,  that  by  the  adoption  of  the  bill  proposed  by  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury,  the  incorporation  of  the  bank  would  be  assured.  Subsequently 
the  President  informed  one  of  the  Ohio  delegation  that  he  had  not  read 
the  proposition  of  Mr.  Ewing  before  expressing  his  willingness  to  sign  it,  if 
adopted;  that  he  could  not  sign  it,  but  added:  "If  you  will  examine  the 
message  [veto]  I  have  sent  to-day,  you  will  find  shadowed  forth  a  much 
better  bank  there,  one  that  has  been  long  endeared  to  me."  On  that  six- 
teenth of  August,  three  days  after  his  interview  with  the  Ohio  delegation. 
President  Tyler  returned  the  bank  bill  to  the  senate,  in  which  it  originated 
with  a  message  giving  his  reasons  for  declining  to  sign  it. 

The  receipt  of  the  veto  message  produced  consternation  among  the 
Whig  members,  and  anxiety  throughout  the  administration  party.  A 
hope  yet  remained  that  the  plan  outlined  in  the  message  might  be  made 
available,  and  two  members  of  congress — Mr.  Berrien  of  the  senate,  and 
Mr.  Sergeant  of  the  house — were  deputed  to  call  on  the  President,  and 
ascertain  his  views  upon  the  subject.  Returning,  they  reported  him  in 
favor  of  a  fiscal  agent  divested  of  the  discounting  power,  and  limited  to 
dealing  in  bills  of  exchange  other  than  those  drawn  by  a  citizen  of  one 
state  upon  another  citizen  in  the  same  state.  A  bill  entitled  "An  act  to 
provide  for  the  better  collection,  safe  keeping  and  disbursement  of  the 
public  revenue,  by  means  of  a  corporation  to  be  styled  the  fiscal  corpor- 
ation of  the  United  States,"  was  prepared  in  conformity  with  the  sugges- 
tions of  the  President.  This  was  submitted  to  Mr.  Webster,  and  by  him 
to  the  President.  Mr.  Tyler  expressed  his  approval,  and  returned  the 
bill  to  the  house  of  representatives,  which  passed  it  on  the  twenty-third 
of  August.  It  was  then  taken  to  the  senate,  where  it  was  passed  on  the 
third  of  September. 

While  the  bill  was  yet  pending  in  the  house  of  representatives,  occurred  an 
event  which  had  great  effect  in  inflaming  the  President  against  the  measure 
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and  against  the  party  that  instituted  it.  The  Hon.  John  M.  Botts,  who 
represented  the  Richnf.ond  district  in  the  house  of  representatives,  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  Coffeehouse,  Richmond,  giving  his  opinion  of  the  situation 
of  affairs  regarding  the  prospects  of  the  bill.  In  some  manner,  this  letter 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  editor  of  the  Madisoiiian,  a  paper  reflecting  the 
views  of  the  President,  and  was  by  him  published,  prefaced  by  a  few  lines 
of  comment.  After  premising  that  the  letter  had  been  written  for  publi- 
cation in  a  "coffeehouse,"  the  editor  said:  "  Under  any  other  circum- 
stances, we  should  not  have  felt  authorized  to  publish  it.  Forewarned  i? 
forearmed.  We  shall  see  whether  Mr.  Botts,  and  such  as  he,  will  succeed 
in  '  heading  '  him — whether  they  will  perpetrate  a  legislative  fraud,  such 
as  the  letter  describes,  for  the  heartless  purpose  of  '  fastening  '  Mr.  Tyler, 
and  forcing  him  into  a'measure  which  neither  his  conscience  sanctions  nor 
his  judgment  approves."  The  letter  was  dated  August  i6,  1841,  and  read." 
as  follows  : 

"  The  President  has  finally  resolved  to  veto  the  bank  bill.  It  will  be 
sent  in  to-day  at  twelve  o'clock.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  precisely  on  what 
ground  it  will  be  placed.  He  has  turned,  and  twisted,  and  changed  his 
ground  so  often  in  his  conversations,  that  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture  which 
of  the  absurdities  he  will  rest  his  veto  upon.  In  the  last  conversation  re- 
ported, he  said  his  only  objection  was  to  that  provision  which  presumed 
the  assent  of  the  states  when  no  opinion  was  expressed,  and  if  that  was 
struck  out,  he  would  sign  the  bill.  He  had  no  objection  to  the  location 
of  branches  by  the  directors,  in  the  absence  of  dissent  expressed,  but 
whenever  it  was  expressed,  the  power  to  discount  promissory  notes  must 
cea.se,  although  the  agency  might  continue  for  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
foreign  exchange.  However,  you  will  see  the  message.  Our  Captain 
Tyler  is  making  a  desperate  effort  to  set  himself  up  with  the  locofocos, 
but  he'll  be  headed  yet,  and,  I  regret  to  say,  it  will  end  badly  for  him. 
He  will  be  an  object  of  execration  with  both  parties  ;  with  the  one  for 
vetoing  the  bill,  which  is  bad  enough  ;  with  the  other  for  signing  a  worse 
one  ;  but  he  is  hardly  entitled  to  sympathy.  He  has  refused  to  listen  to 
the  admonition  and  entreaties  of  his  best  friends,  and  looked  only  to  the 
whisperings  of  ambitious  and  designing  mischief-makers,  who  have  col- 
lected around  him.  The  veto  will  be  received  without  a  word,  laid  on  the 
table,  and  ordered  to  be  printed.  To-night  we  must  and  will  settle  mat- 
ters, as  quietly  as  possible,  but  they  must  be  settled." 

Mr.  Botts  explained  that  the  letter  was  written  under  strong  feelings  of 
indignation  against  the  President  for  the  course  he  had  decided  upon  in 
the  veto  of  the  bank  bill  ;  that  it  was  intended  for  Mr.  James  H.  Lynch 
of  Richmond,  and  was  inadvertently  addressed  "  Coffeehouse,"  instead  of 
to  Mr.  Lynch  personally,  and  that  it  was  published  without  the  authority 
of  either  the  writer  or  Mr.  Lynch.     That  the  publication  of  the  letter 
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aroused  the  indignation  of  the  President,  and  fully  determined  him  upon 
a  veto  of  the  second  bank  bill,  is  evidenced  in  the  letter  of  Mr.  Ewing, 
in  which  he  tendered  his  resignation  of  the  office  of  secretary  of  the 
treasury.  He  said  :  "  No  doubt  was  thrown  out  on  the  subject  by  you, 
in  my  hearing  or  within  my  knowledge,  until  the  letter  of  Mr.  Botts  came 
into  your  hands.  Soon  after  the  reading  of  that  letter,  you  threw  out 
strong  intimations  that  you  would  veto  the  bill  if  it  were  not  postponed. 
That  letter  I  did  and  do  most  unequivocally  condemn,  but  it  did  not 
affect  the  constitutionality  of  the  bill,  or  justify  you  in  rejecting  it  on  that 
ground."  On  the  ninth  day  of  September,  six  days  after  its  passage,  the 
bill  was  returned  to  the  house  of  representatives,  accompanied  by  a  mes- 
sage from  the  President,  giving  his  objections. 

However  necessary  the  establishment  of  a  bank  appeared  in  the  regula- 
tion of  financial  matters  in  the  country,  had  the  Whig  representatives  in 
congress  possessed  a  greater  degree  of  forbearance  in  the  urging  forward 
of  their  measures,  there  is  little  doubt  the  administration  of  President 
Tyler  would  have  been  more  satisfactory  to  the  party  he  then  represented, 
and  to  the  country  at  large  ;  the  Whig  party  might  have  continued  in 
power,  and  the  course  of  events  been  differently  directed.  The  failings 
of  human  nature  were  not  considered  ;  the  provocation  given  the  President 
in  the  implied  design  of  the  party  to  embarrass  his  administration,  was 
overlooked ;  everything  was  swallowed  up  in  the  desire  to  carry  forward 
the  most  important  measure  of  the  party,  even  when  the  leaders  of  that 
party  were  well  convinced  the  effort  was  vain.  The  opposition  saw  in  the 
veto  of  the  bank  bill  the  accomplishment  of  the  end  to  which  their  ener- 
gies were  directed.  The  President  had  lost  the  confidence  of  his  own 
party,  without  a  corresponding  gain  in  the  party  of  the  opposition. 

The  fiscal  corporation  bill  was  returned  to  congress  on  the  ninth  of  Sep- 
tember. On  the  eleventh  all  the  members  of  the  cabinet,  with  the  excep 
tion  of  Mr.  Webster,  resigned.  Mr.  Webster  concluded  to  remain  in  the 
cabinet  as  secretary  of  state,  and  on  the  thirteenth  of  September  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  editors  of  the  National  Intelligencer,  giving  his  reasons  for 
differing  from  the  retiring  members.  On  the  eleventh  of  September  the 
Whig  members  in  congress,  feeling  that  no  further  confidence  could  be  re- 
posed in  the  President,  appointed  a  committee  of  five  to  prepare  an  address 
to  the  people,  explaining  the  existing  condition  of  affairs  between  congress 
and  the  President.  Two  days  later  the  committee  reported,  and  a  conven- 
tion of  Whigs  ordered  the  publication  of  twenty  thousand  copies  of  the 
address,  in  which  they  proclaimed  that  from  that  day  forth  all  political  al- 
liance between  them  and  the  President  was  at  an  end;  and  that  "those 
who  brought  the  President  into  power  could  no  longer,  in  any  manner  or 
degree  be  justly  held  responsible  or  blamed  for  the  administration  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  government."     They  at  the  same  time  acknowl- . 
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edged  it  to  be  "the  duty  of  the  Whigs,  in  and  out  of  congress,  to  give  to 
his  official  acts  and  measures  fair  and  full  consideration,  approving  them 
and  cooperating  in  their  support  when  they  could,  and  differing  from  and 
opposing  any  of  them  only  from  a  high  sense  of  public  duty." 

While  this  reading  the  President  out  of  the  party  by  which  he  had  been 
elected,  received  the  approval  of  nearly  all  the  Whig  members  of  congress, 
beside  many  others,  there  yet  remained  a  strong  element  which  dissap- 
proved  of  such  precipitate  action.  Many  held  that  time  should  have  been 
given  him  for  reflection.  In  his  inaugural  address,  the  President  had  ex- 
pressed the  intention  of  carrying  forward  the  measures  proposed  by  the 
party  which  had  elected  him.  It  was  believed  had  he  not  first  become 
embittered  by  the  contents  of  the  published  letter  of  Mr.  Botts,  and  then 
pushed  to  an  immediate  decision  of  the  fiscal  bill  while  yet  remained  the 
sting  of  unfriendly  criticism,  and  the  belief  that  the  party  was  directly  at- 
tempting to  place  him  in  an  embarrassing  position,  that  an  explanation 
might  have  removed  the  immediate  cause  of  difference;  that  were  it  found 
impossible  to  reconcile  him  to  the  conditions  of  the  bill,  it  were  better  to 
withhold  it  until  another  session  of  congress,  than  imperil  the  efficiency 
and  success  of  the  administration.  Subsequent  events  proved  the  latter 
class  to  be  not  far  from  the  right  in  the  view  they  held.  Following  the  res 
ignation  of  his  cabinet  and  the  publication  of  the  address  of  the  Whig 
leaders,  the  President  set  about  the  formation  of  a  new  cabinet.  Instead 
of  selecting  as  his  advisers  leading  men  in  the  opposition,  as  it  was  feared 
he  would  do,  he  promptly  appointed  the  following  influential  Whigs  and 
Conservatives:  Walter  Forward  of  Pennsylvania,  secretary  of  the  treas- 
ury; John  McLean  of  Ohio,  secretary  of  war;  Abel  P.  Upshur  of  Vir- 
ginia, secretary  of  the  navy ;  Charles  A.  Wickliffe  of  Kentucky,  post- 
master-general; Hugh  S.  Legare  of  South  Carolina,  attorney-general. 
Previous  to  adjournment  the  senate  confirmed  all  these  nominations.  In 
consequence  of  the  disorganization  caused  by  the  differences  existing  be- 
tween the  President  and  the  Whigs,  the  elections  of  the  summer  and  autumn 
of  1 841  were  determined  in  favor  of  the  Democratic  party.  This  encour- 
aged Mr.  Tyler  in  the  belief  that  his  course  in  the  veto  of  the  bank  bill 
was  approved  by  the   people. 

The  second  session  of  the  Twenty-seventh  congress  was  an  important 
one,  in  that  more  useful  business  was  transacted  than  during  any  previous 
session  since  the  formation  of  the  government.  Still  further  causes  of  dif- 
ference developed  between  the  executive  and  legislative  branches.  After 
returning  two  tariff  bills  with  vetoes,  the  President  signed  a  third,  which 
provided  for  the  revenue,  and  at  the  same  time  afforded  ample  protection 
to  American  manufactures  and  other  branches  of  industry.  In  his  first 
message  Mr.  Tyler  had  recommended  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  public  lands.     The  two  bills  returned  with  his  veto  contained  this  clause 
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which  Tvas  finally  omitted  in  the  third  bill.  Great  indignation  was  ex- 
presseii  against  the  President,  by  the  Whigs  in  congress,  because  of  his 
action  in  discarding  the  distribution  clause. 

Several  changes  occurred  in  the  cabinet  in  1843.  Mr.  Forward  resigned 
in  March,  Mr.  Webster  in  May,  and  Mr.  Legare  in  June.  In  July  the 
President  reorganized  his  cabinet,  as  follows:  Abel  P.  Upshur,  secretary 
of  state;  John  C.  Spencer,  secretary  of  the  treasury;  James  M.  Porter, 
secretary  of  war;.  David  Henshavv,  secretary  of  the  navy;  Charles  A. 
Wicklifife,  postmaster-general;  John  Nelson,  attorney-general.  Of  these, 
two  were  Democrats — Messrs.  Porter  and  Henshaw.  The  senate  refusing 
to  confirm  vhem,  the  President  substituted  the  names  of  William  Wilkins 
for  secretar}'  of  war,  and  Thomas  W.  Gilmer  for  secretary  of  the  navy, 
both  of  whom  were  confirmed.  Mr.  Upshur  and  Mr.  Gilmer  lost  their 
lives  by  the  explosion  of  a  gun  in  the  steamship-of-war  Princeton,  on  the 
twenty-eighth  of  February,  1844.  John  C.  Calhoun  was  then  appointed 
secretary  of  state,  and  John  Y.  Mason,  secretary  of  the  navy.  Mr 
Spencer  resigned  as  secretary  of  the  treasury  in  May,  1844,  and  George  M 
Bibb  was  app-ointed  in  his  stead. 

On  the  twelfth  of  April,  1844,  a  treaty  of  annexation  was  concluded  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  republic  of  Texas,  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  th^ 
secretary  of  state,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  and  Messrs.  Van  Zandt 
and  Henderson.  The  treaty  was  submitted  to  the  senate  by  the  President, 
in  June,  and  was  rejected.  Mr.  Benton  then  arose  in  the  senate  and  in- 
troduced a  bill  for  the  annexation  of  Texas,  the  consent  of  Mexico  being 
a  condition  precedent.  The  Pi'esident  then  sent  a  message  to*  the  house 
announcing  the  refusal  of  the  senate  to  ratify  the  treaty,  and  with  the  hope 
that  seme  measure  would  be  introduced  to  effect  what  to  him  was  the  desired 
end.  The  message  of  the  President  to  the  house,  Mr.  Benton  declared  in  the 
senate  to  be  an  insult  to  that  body  that  merited;  impeachment.  The  friends 
of  Mr.  Tyler  sought  to  strengthen  him  as  a  candidate  for  reelection,  by 
urging  the  annexation  scheme,  but  their  efforts  resulted  in  failure. 

In  May,  1844,  the  Whig  National  convention  placed  in  nomination 
Henry  Clay  for  President  and  Theodore  Frelinghuysen  for  vice-president. 
The  Democratic  convention  met  in  Baltimore,  May  27,  1844,  and  after  sev- 
eral ballots  nominated  James  K.  Polk  for  President  and  George  M.  Dallas 
for  vice-president.  At  the  same  time  a  convention  of  office-holders  and 
friends  of  Mr.  Tyler  met  in  Baltimore,  and  re-nominated  him  for  President. 
He  accepted  the  nomination,  but  his  election  being  hopeless,  in  August 
he  withdrew,  and  threw  the  influence  of  the  administration  in  favor  of  Polk 
and  Dallas,  who  were  elected  after  a  close  and  exciting  contest.  The  ad- 
ministration of  John  Tyler  closed  March  4,  1845.  It  was  characterized  by 
weakness,  and  terminated  with  no  regrets.  Whigs  and  Democrats  alike 
assailed  him  until  toward  the  close  of  his  term,  when  the  latter  party  found 
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in  him  a  willing  tool  to  further  its  interests.  At  its  close  he  retired  to  his 
home — Sherwood   Forest,  Charles  City  county,  Virginia. 

Mr.  Tyler  was  twice  married  :  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  to  Miss  Letitia 
Christian,  daughter  of  Robert  Christian  of  New  Kent  county,  Virginia. 
She  died  at  Washington,  September  lo,  1842,  leaving  a  family  of  three 
sons  and  three  daughters.  On  the  twenty-sixth  of  June,  1844,  Mr.  Tyler 
was  a  second  time  married,  to  Miss  Julia  Gardiner  of  New  York,  whose 
father  was  killed  by  the  explosion  of  a  gun  on  the  United  States  war 
steamship  Princeton,  in  February,  1844. 

During  the  stirring  events  of  the  seventeen  years  following  his  retirement 
Mr.  Tyler  remained  at  his  home.  The  principles  of  nullification  and  state 
rights  still  found  in  him  an  able  advocate,  and  when  came  the  great  slave- 
holders rebellion  he  was  earnest  in  urging  secession.  Elected  a  member 
of  the  Confederate  congress,  while  active  in  promoting  measures  to  destroy 
the  Union  he  was  taken  sick  and  after  a  short  illness  died,  lamented  by 
few  beyond  the  immediate  circle  of  his  friends  and  relations.  He  died  at 
Richmond,  Virginia,  June  17,  1862. 

That  Mr.  Tyler  was  an  earnest  believer  in  the  sentiments  which,  during 
all  his  life,  he  enunciated  and  that  led  him  at  last  to  take  part  in  the  at- 
tempted overthrow  of  the  government  of  which  he  had  been  the  head, 
must  be  conceded,  no  matter  what  criticisms  can  be  passed  upon  his  rec- 
ord as  a  politician,  or  what  opposition  can  be  raised  to  his  views.  A  dis- 
tinct declaration  of  his  views  upon  the  great  questions  of  nullification  and 
states  rights  was  given  in  an  extended  speech  delivered  in  the  senate,  in 
Februr.ry,  1833.  The  following  portions  of  that  address  are  given  as 
illustrating  not  only  those  views  but  the  position  taken  at  that  time  by 
that  portion  of  the  south  which  he  represented  :  "  I  came  into  political 
life,"  said  he,  "the  advocate  of  certain  great  principles,  which  I  cannot 
and  will  not  abandon ;  and  if  those  principles  were  to  be  yielded,  I  should 
take  my  departure  from  the  senate  with  only  one  regret,  which  would  be 
that  my  state  had  surrendered  the  position  she  had  always  maintained, 
and  relinquished  those  doctrines  on  the  maintenance  of  which  I  believe 
the  safety,  the  liberty  and  enduring  happiness  of  the  country  mainly  de- 
pend. If  I  could  hesitate  as  to  my  course,  now  that  the  storm  is  raging, 
the  battlements  rocking  and  our  institutions  trembling  to  their  foundations, 
I  should  be  derelict  to  my  highest  duty,  and  recreant  to  the  great  trust 
confided  to  me.  .  :  .  The  pernicious  doctrine  that  this  is  a  National 
and  not  a  Federal  government  has  received  countenance  from  the  late 
proclamation  and  message  of  the  President.  The  people  are  regarded  as 
one  mass,  and  the  states  as  constituting  one  nation.  I  desire  to  know 
when  this  chemical  process  occurred?  When  were  the  states  welded 
together  into  one  mass  ?  Was  it  before  or  since  the  Revolution?  At  what 
time  was  Virginia  fused  into  an  integral  mass  with  the  other  states?    Was 
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it  when  she  set  herself  up  in  opposition  to  Cromwell  and  refused  to  rec- 
ognize the  Commonwealth ;  asserted  her  independence  of  the  Protector's 
government;  declared  that  the  ligament  which  bound  her  to  England 
was  a  ligament  which  bound  her  to  the  crown  of  England,  and  that,  when 
the  head  which  wore  that  crown  was  severed  from  the  body,  the  tie  of 
her  allegiance  was  also  broken  ?  Or  was  it  at  the  accession  of  Charles 
the  Second,  when  she  renewed  her  allegiance  by  and  through  a  resolution 
of  her  house  of  burgesses  ?  Or  did  it  occur  at  a  later  period  ?  Was  it 
in  1775  when  she  adopted  her  state  constitution,  and  exercised  complete 
and  sovereign  power  ?  Or  did  it  occur  when  the  colonies  then  became 
free,  sovereign  and  independent  states ;  united  their  common  energies  and 
resources  to  make  good  their  Declaration  of  Independence?  .  .  .  . 
The  conclusion  to  which  this  false  assumption  leads  is  that  all  sovereignty 
is  vested  in  this  government.  And  yet  it  is  but  a  creation  of  the  states ; 
an  emanation  of  their  will.  .  '.  .  Who  created  you  a  government  ?  You 
hold  your  existence  at  the  pleasure  of  these  states,  and  yet  are  sovereign 
over  them.  They  may  strike  you  out  of  existence  by  a  word,  demolish 
the  Constitution  and  scatter  its  fragments  to  the  winds ;  and  yet  this  gov- 
ernment, the  breath  of  their  nostrils,  dares  proclaim  itself  the  only  sov- 
ereign, and  declares  the  sovereignty  of  the  states  a  mere  nonentity.  For 
my  part,  I  utterly  renounce  this  doctrine.  It  is  not  only  untrue  and 
Illogical,  but  anti- American.  The  great  American  idea  was,  and  is,  that 
sovereignty  resides  alone  with  the  people,  and  that  public  servants  were 
but  their  agents."  Mr.  Tyler,  at  a  later  point  in  his  speech,  declared 
that  "secession  was  not  now  regularly  under  consideration,"  and  that 
"it  would  be  highly  improper  now  to  agitate  it."     He  then  continued: 

"  I  will  throw  out  no  remark,  Hmited  as  would  be  the  influence  which 
my  opinions  would  have  over  the  conduct  of  others,  which  could  by  pos- 
sibility be  construed,  however  remotely,  into  an  inducement  to  any  state 
in  this  Union  to  withdraw  from  it.  I  will  rather  take  instruction,  in  this 
respect,  from  the  course  which  the  legislature  of  Virginia  has  but  recently 
adopted,  who  left  out  of  her  decision  this  question,  when  she  had  the 
subject  of  Federal  relation  under  consideration.  It  was  a  great,  a  vital 
question,  and  should  not  be  decided  hastily  or  precipitately  I  protest 
however,  against  the  right  of  the  President  to  decide  it  for  congress.  It 
is  a  question  which  exclusively  refers  itself  to  the  co-states,  or  their  rep- 
resentatives here.  The  President  announced  his  decision,  somewhat  au- 
thoritatively, to  the  public,  and  this  constitutes  with  me  no  inconsiderable 
reason  against  voting  him  military  power  to  carry  into  execution  this 
foregone  conclusion.  To  arm  him  with  military  power  is  to  give  him 
authority  to  crush  South  CaroHna  should  she  adopt  secession.  When  the 
question  comes  up  (I  trust  it  never  will),  should  the  decision  be  formally 
pronounced  against  the  right  of  secession,  it  would  come  to  be  a  subject 
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worthy  of  all  reflection,  whether  the  military  arm  should  be  exerted,  or 
other  measures  of  a  milder  nature,  but  equally  efficacious,  be  resorted  to. 
It  would  probably  be  found  that  the  course  of  commercial  restrictions  on 
the  commerce  of  a  seceding  state  would  be  more  effectual  to  bring  her 
back  into  the  Union  than  the  employment  of  an  hundred  thousand  armed 
men.  These  are  weighty  subjects,  and  their  decision  should  never  be 
anticipated.  I  cannot  believe,  sir,  that  any  state  will  ever  consent  to 
forego  the  blessings  of  union,  without  the  greatest  pressure  and  extrem- 
ity of  suffering 

"But  my  advice  is  disregarded.  You  rush  on  to  the  contest;  you 
subdue  South  Carolina ;  you  drive  her  citizens  into  the  morasses,  where 
Marion  and  Sumter  found  refuge  ;  you  level  her  towns  and  cities  in  the 
dust ;  you  clothe  her  daughters  in  mourning  and  make  helpless  orphans 
of  her  rising  sons  ;  where,  then,  is  your  glory  ?  Glory  comes  not  from 
the  blood  of  slaughtered  brethren.  .  .  .  Are  we  to  satisfy  the  dis- 
contents of  the  people  by  force ;  by  shooting  some  and  bayoneting 
others  ?  Force  may  convert  freemen  into  slaves,  but,  after  you  have 
made  them  slaves,  will  they  look  with  complacency  on  their  chains  ? 
When  you  have  subdued  South  Carolina,  lowered  her  proud  flag  and 
trampled  her  freedom  in  the  dust,  will  she  love  you  for  the  kindness  you 
have  shown  her?  .  .  .  You  who  are  in  the  majority  have  the  des- 
tinies of  the  country  in  your  hands.  If  war  shall  grow  out  of  this  meas- 
ure, you  are  alone  responsible.  I  will  wash  my  hands  of  the  business. 
Rather  than  give  my  aid  I  would  surrender  my  station  here,  for  I  aspire 
not  to  imitate  the  rash  boy  who  set  fire  to  the  Ephesian  dome.  I  will 
not  yet  despair;  Rome  had  her  Curtius,  Sparta  her  Leonidas,  and  Athens 
her  band  of  devoted  patriots,  and  shall  it  be  said  that  the  American  sen- 
ate contains  not  one  man  who  will  step  forward  to  rescue  his  country  in 
this,  her  moment  of  peril?  Although  that  man  may  never  wear  an  earthly 
crown  or  sway  an  earthly  sceptre,  eternal  fame  shall  wreathe  an  evergreen, 
around  his  brow,  and  his  name  shall  rank  with  those  of  the  proudest 
patriots  of  the  proudest  climes." 
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THE  Polk  family  in  America  are  of  Irish  ancestry,  the  name  originally 
being  Pollock,  which  in  the  course  of  time  has  been  abbreviated  to 
Polk.  In  Ireland,  Robert  Polk  married  Magdalen  Tusker,  heiress  of  the 
estate  of  Mowninghill,  and  there  reared  a  family  comprising  six  sons  and 
two  daughters.  The  fifth  son,  also  named  Robert,  married  Miss  Gullet, 
and  soon  after  emigrated  to  America,  and  settled  in  Somerset  county,  Mary- 
land, where  still  reside  many  of  his  descendants.  Ezekiel  Polk,  one  of 
his  sons,  removed  to  the  neighborhood  of  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania,  and  after 
a  short  time  to  Mecklenburg  county.  North  Carolina,  where  he  lived  some 
years  before  the  Revolution.  In  May,  1775,  a  full  year  before  the  adoption 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  by  the  colonies,  the  inhabitants  of 
Mecklenburg  county,  in  convention  assembled,  declared  themselves  free 
from  all  allegiance  to  Great  Britain,  and  issued  a  formal  manifesto  to  that 
effect.  Some  of  the  expressions  in  this  Declaration  of  Independence  are 
similar  to  those  contained  in  the  articles  adopted  by  the  congress,  July  4, 
1776.  In  the  Mecklenburg  convention  the  Polk  family  was  represented,  Col- 
onel Thomas  Polk,  one  of  the  most  influential  citizens  of  the  county,  and 
a  prime  mover  in  the  enterprise,  being  chosen  its  president.  Other  mem- 
bers of  the  family  were  intimately  connected  with  the  movement,  prominent 
among  whom  were  the  Alexanders — chairman  and  secretary  of  the  meeting 
which  adopted  the  declaration — and  Dr.  Ephraim  Brevard,  author  of  the 
document  itself 

James  Knox  Polk,  the  eldest  of  eleven  children,  was  born  in  Mecklenburg 
county.  North  Carolina,  November  2,  1795.  His  father  was  an  industrious 
farmer,  of  limited  means,  who  was  under  the  necessity  of  becoming  the 
architect  of  his  own  fortunes.  In  the  autumn  of  1806,  with  his  family, 
then  comprising  ten  children,  he  removed  to  Tennessee,  and  settled  upon 
the  Duck  river,  a  branch  of  the  Cumberland,  at  that  time  in  the  heart  of 
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the  wiWerness,  with  few  neighbors  and  none  of  the  comforts  of  civilized 
life,  in  this  new  country  the  young  man  grew  to  manhood,  and  passed 
the  greater  part  of  his  life.  From  early  boyhood  the  victim  of  a  painful 
affection  which  was  only  removed  by  a  surgical  operation,  his  constitution 
was  enfeebled  ;  and  though  he  obtained  the  rudiments  of  an  English  educa- 
tion, his  father  deemed  him  unable  to  endure  the  confinement  of  study. 
To  this  his  mind  was  directed,  and  it  was  with  pain  he  gave  up  the  study 
he  so  much  desired,  to  enter  upon  a  mercantile  life  with  the  village  shop- 
keeper near  his  home.     Not  long  did  he  remain  in  so  uncongenial  a  situation. 

After  a  few  weeks'  experience  behind  the  counter,  he  prevailed  upon  his 
father  to  allow  him  to  pursue  the  bent  of  his  own  inclination  and  continue 
his  studies.  In  July,  18 13,  he  entered  upon  a  preparatory  course  of  study 
with  Rev.  Dr.  Henderson,  and  in  a  short  time  began  attendance  upon  the 
Murfreesborough  academy,  in  which  he  remained  nearly  two  years.  In 
the  autumn  of  1815,  he  was  enabled  to  enter  the  University  of  North  Car- 
olina, whence  he  was  graduated  in  18 18,  after  receiving  the  highest  honors. 
He  was  acknowledged  the  best  of  his  class  in  mathematics  and  the  classics; 
and  while  not  brillant  in  intellect,  he  was  indefatigable  in  study,  and  ac- 
quired the  more  solid  elements  of  an  education.  As  a  result  of  his  intense 
application  during  the  five  years  preceding  his  graduation,  Mr.  Polk  left 
the  university  with  much  impaired  health. 

Early  in  18 19  he  entered  upon  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  Felix 
Grundy,  who  was  for  many  years  a  representative  and  senator  from  Tennes- 
see in  congress.  Admitted  to  the  bar  late  in  1820,  soon  thereafter  Mr. 
Polk  began  practice  in  Maury  county,  where  lived  his  father's  family  and 
the  many  friends  of  his  youth.  In  the  pursuit  of  his  profession  he  was 
successful  in  winning  the  confidence  of  his  friends  and  in  acquiring  a  com- 
petence. In  1823  he  was  chosen  to  represent  his  county  in  the  state  leg- 
islature, where  he  continued  two  years,  when  in  August,  1825,  he  was 
elected  to  congress,  and  took  his  seat  in  that  body  in  December  following. 
In  his  youth  he  had  imbibed  the  spirit  of  Jeffersonian  Democracy,  and 
when  he  arrived  at  mature  years,  opposed  all  measures  tending  to  increase 
the  power  of  the  Federal  government  at  the  expense  of  state  rights.  He 
entered  congress  when  thirty  years  of  age,  and  was  at  that  time  the  young- 
est member,  with  perhaps  one  or  two  exceptions.  In  the  consideration  of 
schemes  for  internal  improvement,  he  invariably  voted  against  every  prop- 
osition to  appropriate  money  for  that  purpose ;  and  when  was  brought 
before  the  house  the  subject  of  re-chartering  the  National  bank,  it  met  his 
opposition,  for  the  reason  that  he  considered  it  unwarranted  by  the  consti- 
tution. He  was  uncompromising  in  his  opposition  to  the  administration 
of  John  Quincy  Adams,  and  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Andrew  Jackson, 
earnestly  supported  his  administration,  and  in  some  important  questions 
was  its  chief  reliance.      He  defended  Jackson  in  his  veto  of  the  Maysville 
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road  bill ;  and  during  the  same  session  of  congress  presented  a  minority 
report  adverse  to  the  United  States  bank,  which  was  then  under  examina- 
tion. By  his  course  in  this  matter  he  incurred  the  enmity  of  the  friends 
of  the  bank,  who  held  a  meeting  at  Nashville  to  denounce  his  action  and 
take  steps  to  prevent  his  reelection.  In  this  they  were  unsuccessful,  and 
he  was  again  elected  by  a  majority  of  more  than  three  thousand.  The 
high-handed  action  of  President  Jackson  in  removing  the  deposits  from  the 
United  States  bank,  in  September,  1833,  he  vigorously  defended;  and  as 
chairman  of  the  committee  of  ways  and  means,  successfully  carried  through 
that  committee  the  resolutions  relating  to  the  bank  and  deposits,  sustaining 
the  administration. 

In  December,  1835,  -l^^-  Polk  was  elected  speaker  of  the  house,  and 
again  chosen  to  the  same  office  at  the  extra  session  held  in  1837,  the  first 
year  of  Van  Buren's  administration.  During  five  sessions  he  presided 
over  the  deliberations  of  the  house ;  in  the  first  session  more  appeals  were 
taken  from  his  decision  than  during  any  similar  term  in  the  history  of  the 
government ;  however,  he  was  generally  sustained  by  the  house,  including 
many  of  his  opponents.  At  the  close  of  the  session  of  1837  he  received 
the  unanimous  thanks  of  the  house  for  the  able  and  consistent  manner  in 
which  he  had  discharged  the  duties  of  speaker.  At  the  close  of  the  session 
of  1839,  in  Vv^hich  he  had  been  again  elected  speaker,  the  parties  were  more 
evenly  divided  in  congress,  and  when  were  presented  resolutions  of  thanks 
to  the  speaker,  objection  was  made  by  the  Whig  members.  The  resolu- 
tion was  finally  passed  by  a  vote  of  ninety-four  in  the  affirmative,  to  fifty- 
seven  in  the  negative,  few  of  the  Whigs  voting  in  its  favor. 

The  Presidential  canvass  of  1836  brought  forward  several  aspirants  for 
the  highest  honors.  The  Democratic  party  nominated  Martin  Van  Buren  ; 
the  Whigs  were  not  united,  and  presented  the  names  of  Daniel  Webster 
of  Massachusetts,  Hugh  L.  White  of  Tennessee,  and  William  Henry  Har- 
rison of  Ohio  ;  the  Anti- Masonic  party  nominated  Francis  Granger  of 
New  York.  When  the  Tennessee  delegation  decided  in  favor  of  Judge 
White,  Mr.  Polk  took  a  decidedly  opposite  course  and  openly  declared  his 
intention  to  sustain  Martin  Van  Buren  and  the  principles  of  the  Jackso- 
nian  Democrats,  even  at  the  loss  of  his  popularity  in  the  state.  The  vote 
of  Tennessee  was  given  Judge  White,  who  had  a  popular  majority  of  over 
nine  thousand.  Van  Buren's  majority  over  all,  in  the  electoral  college  was 
forty-six.  Mr.  Polk  declined  a  reelection  to  congress  in  1839,  having  al- 
ready served  his  state  in  that  body  fourteen  years.  Although  in  the 
Presidential  election  Tennessee  gave  a  large  Whig  majority,  at  the  guber- 
natorial election  of  1839,  Mr.  Polk  was  the  candidate  of  the  administration 
party  for  governor.  Opposed  to  him,  on  the  Whig  ticket,  was  Newton 
Cannon,  then  governor  of  the  state.  An  exciting  contest  followed,  at  the 
close  of  which  Mr.  Polk  was  elected  over  his  competitor  by  more  than  two 
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thousand  five  hundred  votes.  In  1840  Mr.  Van  Buren  received  the  nom- 
ination for  reelection  as  President ;  and  the  Tennessee  legislature  nominated 
Governor  Polk  for  vice-president ;  several  other  states  also  placed  his  name 
on  the  ticket  for  vice-president,  but  in  the  electoral  college  he  received  but 
one  vote,  that  being  cast  by  a  Virginia  elector.  The  people  of  Tennessee 
did  not  sustain  the  administration  of  Van  Buren,  and  when,  in  August, 
1 841,  Governor  Polk  was  a  candidate  for  reelection,  the  popular  tide  was 
against  the  party  he  represented,  and  James  C.  Jones,  the  Whig  candidate, 
was  elected  by  a  majority  of  more  than  three  thousand.  Two  years  later 
Polk  was  again  a  candidate,  but  was  defeated  by  a  still  larger  majority  than 
before. 

From  the  time  of  his  retirement  as  governor  until  1844,  Mr.  Polk  re- 
mained at  his  home,  engaged  in  no  active  pursuits,  but  by  no  means  idle 
in  the  pursuit  of  the  goal  of  his  ambition.  An  intimate  friend  of  Andrew 
Jackson,  of  whose  administration  he  had  been  one  of  the  main  supports, 
he  was  held  in  kind  remembrance  by  that  part  of  the  Democratic  party, 
and  by  every  means  within  his  grasp  sought  to  strengthen  that  feeling  in 
the  hope  of  himself  becoming  the  nominee  for  President  at  the  next  gen- 
eral convention.  In  this  he  was  not  disappointed.  At  the  Presidential 
election  of  1840,  General  Harrison  had  been  elected  President.  Taking 
his  seat  in  March,  1841,  one  brief  month  closed  his  career.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  John  Tyler,  whose  administration  proved  unpopular,  both  with 
the  party  by  which  he  was  elected  and  with  the  opposition.  As  a  Presi- 
dential aspirant  he  was  not  available ;  and  near  the  close  of  his  adminis- 
tration there  had  arisen  several  perplexing  questions  of  national  import, 
the  principal  being  that  relating  to  the  northwest  boundary  and  the  occu- 
pation of  Oregon,  and  that  regarding  the  annexation  of  Texas.  The  prin- 
cipal point  in  dispute  in  the  former,  was  as  to  the  boundary  line,  the 
United  States  claiming  it  should  be  54*^  40'  north  latitude,  while  Great 
Britain  insisted  on  a  more  southern  boundary. 

The  Democratic  national  convention  assembled  at  Baltimore,  on  the 
twenty-seventh  of  May,  1 844<  nominated  James  Knox  Polk  for  President, 
and  George  M.  Dallas  for  vice-president.  The  candidates  of  the  Whig  party 
were  Henry  Clay  for  President,  and  Theodore  Frelinghuysen  for  vice-pres- 
ident. The  campaign  opened  with  the  alliterative  battle-cry  from  the  Dcm 
ocratic  party,  of  "  54.40  or  fight;"  their  platform  demanded  "  the  whole 
of  Oregon  or  none  !"  While  Mr.  Polk  had  made  no  public  statement  of 
his  views  on  the  Texas  and  Oregon  questions,  the  party  which  nominated 
him  well  knew  from  his  ultra  Democratic  stand  in  the  past,  where  the 
future  would  find  him.  However,  early  in  1844,  a  circumstance  occurred 
which  led  to  full  and  definite  expression  of  his  opinions.  The  citizens  of 
Cincinnati  had  expressed  their  "settled  opposition"  to  the  annexation  of 
Texas,  and  in  a  letter  invited  from  Mr.  Polk  an  expression  of  concurrence 
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with  their  views.  In  his  reply,  he  said  :  •  "  Let  Texas  be  re-annexed,  and 
the  authority  and  laws  of  the  United  States  be  established  and  maintained 
within  her  limits,  as  also  in  the  Oregon  territory,  and  let  the  fixed  policy 
of  our  government  be,  not  to  permit  Great  Britain  to  plant  a  colony  or 
hold  dominion  over  any  portion  of  the  people  or  territory  of  either.  These 
are  my  opinions  ;  and  without  deeming  it  necessary  to  extend  this  letter^ 
by  assigning  the  many  reasons  which  influence  me  in  the  conclusions  to 
which  I  come,  I  regret  to  be  compelled  to  differ  so  widely  from  the  views 
expressed  by  yourselves  and  the  meeting  of  citizens  of  Cincinnati,  whom 
you  represent."  Party  spirit  ran  high  in  the  campaign  of  1844.  Clay 
was  the  idol  of  the  Whig  party,  and  received  a  strong  support ;  but  on 
some  points  he  was  weak.  He  lost  much  of  the  abolition  vote  by  his  vac- 
illating course  regarding  the  question  of  slavery,  which  had  before 
that  time  become  prominent  in  politics;  besides,  he  had  many  enemies 
in  his  own  party — men  who  were  jealous  of  the  hold  he  had  upon  the 
masses,  and  who  used  every  underhanded  means  to  compass  his  defeat. 
The  Whig  party  had  lost  strength  through  the  weak  administration  of  Tyler, 
and  when  in  the  autumn  of  1844  the  contending  hosts  met  at  the  ballot- 
box.  Democracy  was  triumphant.  In  the  electoral  college  Polk  and  Dallas 
received  one  hundred  and  seventy  votes,  while  Clay  and  Frelinghuysen 
received  but  one  hundred  and  five.  Mr.  Polk  was  already  in  Washington 
when  the  electoral  certificates  were  opened,  and  when  informed  by  the 
joint  committee  of  the  two  houses  of  the  result,  expressed  to  the  people, 
of  the  country,  through  them,  the  gratitude  he  'felt  for  the  confidence 
reposed  in  him. 

James  K.  Polk  was  inaugurated  President  of  the  United  States  March 
4,  1845.  Notwithstanding  rain  fell  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day, 
an  immense  assemblage  was  present  to  witness  the  ceremonies  attending 
his  induction  into  office.  President  Tyler,  with  his  cabinet,  officers  of  the 
army  and  navy,  members  of  the  diplomatic  corps,  and  justices  of  the  su- 
preme court,  occupied  prominent  places  on  the  platform  erected  for  the 
occasion.  Following  the  delivery  of  the  inaugural,  the  oath  of  office  was 
administered  by  Chief-justice  Taney,  immediately  after  which  the  President 
entered  a  carriage  and  was  rapidly  conveyed  to  the  White  House,  where, 
during  the  afternoon  he  received  the  congratulations  of  his  friends.  The 
senate  being  in  session,  on  the  fifth  he  sent  to  it  the  names  of  his  cabinet, 
as  follows:  James  Buchanan  of  Pennsylvania,  secretary  of  state;  Robert 
J.  Walker  of  Mississippi,  secretary  of  the  treasury ;  William  L.  Marcy 
of  New  York,  secretary  of  the  navy ;  George  Bancroft  of  Massachusetts, 
secretary  of  the  navy ;  Cave  Johnson  of  Tenness'ee,  postmaster-general ; 
John  Y,   Mason  of  Virginia,  attorney-general. 

First  in  importance  in  the  beginning  of  the  administration  of  President 
Polk  was  the  subject  of  foreign  relations.     The  legacy  left  by  President 
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Tyler  was  to  be  appreciated  only  for  the  evil  it  might  produce.  There  was 
prospect  of  trouble  with  Great  Britain  respecting  the  occupation  of  Oregon 
and  the  northwest  boundary.  That  nation  insisted  the  boundary  should 
be  established  permitting  them  to  occupy  the  Columbia  river  to  its  mouth. 
By  the  terms  of  their  grant  to  the  Hudson  Bay  company,  they  claimed  this 
as  the  correct  boundary.  The  United  States  government  held  that  the 
boundary  should  be  54°  40'  north  latitude,  and  on  this  platform  the  presi- 
dential canvass  was  conducted.  By  the  treaty  of  181 5,  the  northern  boun- 
dary of  the  United  States  was  established  through  the  chain  of  great 
lakes,  from  a  point  on  the  northwestern  shore  of  Lake  Superior  to  the 
lower  point  of  Lake  of  the  Woods,  thence  on  the  forty-ninth  parallel  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  Eventually  the  forty-ninth  parallel  was  adopted  as  the 
northwestern  boundary.  But  more  important  than  the  controversy  with 
Great  Britain,  was  the  immediate  prospect  of  war  with  Mexico,  through 
the  greed  of  southerners  in  an  effort  to  extend  the  "  peculiar  institution  " 
of  the  south.  A  proposition  had  been  made  in  congress  to  annex  Texas, 
— then  a  revolted  Mexican  province — to  the  United  States,  and  admit  her 
as  one  of  the  states  of  the  Union  ;  and  President  Tyler,  with  the  assistance 
of  John  C.  Calhoun,  then  secretary  of  state,  had  concluded  a  treaty  of  an- 
nexation with  representatives  of  the  republic  of  Texas.  This  congress 
refused  to  ratify.  A  short  time  after  resolutions  for  annexing  Texas  to 
the  United  States  passed  both  houses  of  congress,  and  were  approved  by 
President  Tyler  among  the  last  acts  of  his  administration,  on  the  first  of 
March,  1845.  Before  the  adoption  of  these  resolutions  in  the  senate,  in 
order  to  quiet  the  objections  of  two  opposing  senators  an  amendment  was 
added,  giving  the  President  discretion  to  treat  with  Texas  as  a  foreign 
power,  and  afterward  annex  the  republic  to  the  United  States.  On  the 
third  of  March,-  President  Tyler  dispatched  a  messenger  to  the  Texan  au- 
thorities, with  a  copy  of  the  joint  resolutions  of  congress  for  the  admission 
of  Texas  into  the  Union,  and  informing  them  that  he  waived  the  proposi- 
tion of  treaty  and  instead  proposed  immediate  annexation.  Judging  from 
the  erratic  course  he  had  pursued  during  the  previous  years  of  his  admin- 
istration, this  was  no  more  than  might  have  been  expected,  but  it  greatly 
inflamed  the  ire  of  friends  of  Mr.  Polk,  who  desired  to  see  the  annexation 
accomplished  by  him.  However,  the  greater  condemnation  should  be 
visited  upon  the  congress,  which  authorized  the  annexation  of  a  province 
belonging  to  a  power  at  peace  with  the  United  States.  In  the  late  autumn 
of  1835  initial  steps  were  taken  toward  declaring  the  independence  of 
Texas,  and  in  the  following  March  a  constitution  was  adopted  and  govern- 
ment established.  A  desultory  warfare  had  been  continued  with  Mexico 
for  nine  years,  and  at  the  time  Texas  was  admitted  as  a  state,  the  republic 
was  treating  with  Mexico  for  its  independence.  Mexico,  through  her  min- 
ister to  the  United  States — Almonte — notified  the  government  that  annex- 
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ation  of  Texas  would  be  deemed  cause  for  war  ;  and  when  information  was 
received  of  the  action  of  congress,  he  was  recalled.  The  annexation  of 
Texas  and  the  war  with  Mexico,  which  finally  resulted  in  adding  to  the 
United  States  the  vast  territory  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  including 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  was  a  high-handed  outrage,  and  remains  one  of 
the  dark  spots  on  her  escutcheon  as  a  nation. 

In  July  the  Texas  convention  assembled  and  framed  a  state  constitution, 
at  the  same  time  requesting  the  President  to  establish  posts  on  the  frontier 
and  provide  such  force  as  might  be  deemed  requisite  for  the  protection  of 
the  people.  On  the  twenty-sixth  of  the  same  month  a  force  under  com- 
mand of  General  Zachary  Taylor,  debarked  from  steam  vessels  at  Aransas 
bay,  and  occupied  the  lower  part  of  St.  Joseph's  island.  By  Mexico  this 
was  deemed  an  act  of  invasion,  and  the  republic  proceeded  to  raise  an 
army  to  resist  General  Taylor.  Previous  to  this  time  there  had  been 
other  causes  than  the  annexation  of  Texas  that  interfered  with  the 
harmony  of  the  two  nations.  After  throwing  off  the  Spanish  authority,  Mex- 
ico was  for  many  years  overrun  and  desolated  by  partisan  bands,  which  in- 
discriminately attacked  friend  and  foe.  American  vessels  were  captured 
and  plundered,  and  the  property  of  the  citizens  appropriated,  or  themselves 
obliged  to  pay  large  sums  for  ransom.  As  late  as  1842  the  claims  of  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  against  Mexico  amounted  to  six  millions  of  dol- 
lars. Of  this  amount  two  millions  was  provided  for  by  a  commission  which 
expired  in  that  year.  A  new  convention  was  formed,  and  in  January,  1843, 
the  demands  made  by  the  United  States  were  admitted  by  Mexico ;  the 
sum  due  was  divided  into  twenty  annual  instalments,  for  the  convenience 
of  Mexico  ;  three  of  these  instalments  were  paid  previous  to  April,  1844, 
and  the  balance  was  yet  due  when  the  annexation  of  Texas  precipitated 
hostilities,  though  war  was  not  immediately  declared. 

The  first  session  of  the  Twenty-ninth  congress  begun  December  i,  1845, 
and  closed  August  10,  1846.  The  election  of  speaker  of  the  house  devel- 
oped the  strength  of  the  parties,  showing  one  hundred  and  twenty  votes  for 
the  Democratic  candidate  as  against  seventy-two  for  the  Whig  and  nineteen 
for  other  persons.  In  his  first  annual  message  the  President  recommended 
a  revision  of  the  tariff,  reducing  the  rate  of  duties  on  imports,  and  through 
that  reduction  the  protection  of  home  manufactures ;  also  the  estabhsh- 
ment  of  a  treasury  system  similar  to  that  in  existence  during  Van  Buren's 
administration.  He  also  recommended  the  withdrawal  of  the  agreement 
for  joint  occupation  of  Oregon,  after  the  termination  of  one  year ;  these 
recommendations  were  adopted  by  congress,  which,  during  the  session, 
passed  many  important  measures,  some  of  which,  notably  the  tariff  and 
warehouse  regulations,  gave  great  dissatisfaction  in  some  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. On  the  fifteenth  of  June,  1846,  a  treaty  was  concluded  by  James 
Buchanan,  secretary  of  state,  and  Mr.  Pakenham,  minister  for  Great  Brit- 
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ain,  which  definitely  settled  the  boundary  line  as  the  forty- ninth  degree  of 
north  latitude,  and  placed  the  relations  of  the  two  countries  on  an  amica- 
ble footing. 

Not  until  the  spring  of  1846  did  any  collision  occur  between  the  troops 
of  the  United  States  and  those  of  Mexico.  In  the  meantime,  General  Tay- 
lor had.  occupied  strategic  points  on  the  frontier.  Late  in  April,  hostilities 
were  begun  by  the  Mexicans,  several  soldiers  and  one  officer  being  killed 
while  making  a  reconnoissance.  Information  of  this  action  reaching  con- 
gress on  May  13,  1846,  that  body  declared  that,  "by  the  act  of  the  repub- 
lic of  Mexico,  a  state  of  war  exists  between  that  government  and  the 
United  States."  At  the  same  time  congress  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
President,  the  militia,  military  and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States,  to 
enable  him  soon  to  terminate  hostilities.  Four  days  previous  to  the  dec- 
laration of  war,  General  Taylor  fought  the  battles  of  Palo  Alta  and  Res- 
aca  de  la  Palma,  defeating  the  Mexican  General  Arista  and  compelling  his 
army  to  seek  safety  l?y  flight  across  the  Rio  Grande.  Congress  promptly 
voted  all  supplies  called  for,  embodied  troops,  and  cooperated  with  the 
President  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  carrying  forward  of  war  measures. 

During  the  current  session  of  congress  several  important  measures  were 
introduced :  The  Smithsonian  institute  was  established,  to  be  sustained 
by  funds  contributed  by  Mr.  Smithson,  an  English  gentleman,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  literature,  science  and  education  ;  preliminary  acts  were  passed 
authorizing  the  territories  of  Iowa  and  Wisconsin  to  form  governments, 
and  providing  for  their  admission  into  the  Union.  Beside  the  bills  that 
were  passed,  a  bill  for  the  improvement  of  rivers  and  harbors,  and  one 
providing  for  the  reimbursement  to  American  citizens  of  losses  sustained 
by  French  spoliation,  which  question  had  been  settled  by  treaty  between 
the  two  governments, were  brought  forward  and  passed;  but  these  bills 
were  returned  by  the  President,  with  his  veto,  and  were  lost.  Near  the 
close  of  the  session,  a  bill  was  introduced  appropriating  the  sum  of  three 
millions  of  dollars,  to  be  employed  by  the  President  in  negotiating  a  treaty 
of  peace  with  Mexico.  To  this  bill  Mr.  Wilmot  of  Pennsylvania  moved 
the  addition  of  a  proviso:  "That  there  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  in- 
voluntary servitude  in  any  territory  on  the  continent  of  America,  which 
shall  hereafter  be  acquired  by,  or  annexed  to,  the  United  States  by  virtue 
of  this  appropriation,  or  in  any  other  manner  whatsoever,  except  for  crimes 
whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted  ;  provided  always,  that 
any  person  escaping  to  such  territory,  from  whom  labor  or  service  is  law- 
fully claimed,  in  any  one  of  the  United  States,  such  fugitive  may  be  lawfully 
reclaimed  and  carried  out  of  said  territory  to  the  person  claiming  his  or  her 
labor  or  services. "  After  a  heated  discussion  in  the  house  the  bill  was 
passed,  nearly  all  the  members  from  the  free  states  supporting,  while  those 
from  the  south  opposed  it.      It  was  sent  to  the  senate  on   the  last  day  of 
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the  session,  where  a  motion  was  made  to  strike  out  the  proviso.  During 
the  discussion  that  ensued  the  noon  hour  struck,  and  word  was  brought 
that  the  house  was  adjourned,  thus  leaving  the  bill  among  unfinished  busi- 
ness to  be  considered  at  the  subsequent  session.  At  the  second  session 
the  bill  was  taken  up  in  its  order,  and  again  passed  the  house,  whence  'it 
was  returned  to  the  senate.  In  that  body  the  Wilmot  proviso  was  dropped 
and  the  bill  sent  back  to  the  house,  which  finally  concurred  with  the  senate 
and  the  bill  was  passed  without  the  amendment.  Thus  did  northern 
"dough-faces"  kneel  to  the  acknowledged  power  of  the  south,  ?nd 
strengthen  it  by  the  prospect  of  the  addition  of  a  large  territory  in  which 
slavery  should  be  perpetuated. 

In  the  course  of  the^year  1846  the  American  forces  achieved  great  suc- 
cesses over  the  Mexican  armies.  Early  in  the  spring  the  greater  part  of 
the  regular  army  of  the  United  States  was  concentrated  at  Corpus  Christi, 
under  the  command  of  General  Taylor.  Near  the  last  of  March  the  army 
was  marched  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  took  position  oppo- 
site the  Mexican  town  of  Matamoras.  A  base  of  supplies  was  established 
at  Point  Isabel,  and  a  considerable  force  detailed  to  defend  the  place.  Oc- 
cupation of  the  country  bordering  the  Rio  Grande  was  considered  by  Mex- 
ico an  invasion  of  her  territory,  which  she  claimed  extended  to  the  Neuces 
river ;  while  the  United  States  claimed  the  Rio  Grande  as  the  boundary 
of  the  territory  obtained  by  the  treaty  with  Spain.  The  first  collision  be- 
tween the  troops  of  the  two  countries  occurred  April  24,  and  resulted  in 
t the  killing  and  wounding  of  sixteen  American  soldiers,  and  the  capture  of 
the  detachment  to  which  they  belonged.  Then  followed  the  bombardment 
of  Fort  Brown,  opposite  Matamoras,  the  decisive  battles  of  Palo  Alto  and 
Resaca  de  la  Palma,  on  the  eight  and  ninth  of  May,  and  the  occupation  of 
Matamoras  on  the  eighteenth.  On  the  same  day  an  American  squadron 
appeared  before  Vera  Cruz  and  blockaded  that  and  other  Mexican  ports. 
The  summer  was  passed  by  the  army  in  camp  near  Matamoras  ;  and  during 
that  time  the  towns  of  Mier,  Camargo,  Revilla  and  Reynosa  were  taken. 
On  the  nineteenth  of  September,  the  army,  under  General  Taylor,  arrived 
before  Monterey,  and  on  the  twenty-first  began  the  bombardment  of  that 
post.  A  three  days'  battle  followed,  when  the  fortress  capitulated.  The 
column  under  General  Wool  commenced  its  march  from  San  Antonio  de 
Bexar,  toward  Chihuahua,  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  September,  and  on  the 
thirty-first  of  October  entered  Monclova,  capital  of  Coahuila.  Shortly 
thereafter  the  column  rejoined  the  force  under  Taylor,  at  Saltillo.  General 
Kearney  left  Fort  Leavenworth  in  the  early  summer,  and  after  a  toilsome 
march  of  nearly  nine  hundred  miles,  on  the  eighteenth  of  August  arrived 
at  Santa  Fe,  and  took  military  possession  of  New  Mexico,  without  resist- 
ance. After  establishing  a  temporary  government  for  the  territory,  with 
the  greater  part  of  his  troops  he  set  out  for  California.     He  soon  met  an 
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express  from  Commodore  Stockton  and  Captain  Fremont,  which  gave  the 
information  of  the  possession  of  that  province.  Ordering  the  larger  por- 
tion of  his  troops  to  return  to  Santa  Fe,  and  accompanied  by  about  one 
hundred  dragoons  he  continued  his  march  to  Cahfornia,  where  he  arrived 
in.  December,  1846.  There  he  estabhshed  a  mihtary  government,  and  re- 
mained until  the  last  of  May,  1847,  when  he  returned  home.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1846,  the  secretary  of  war  reported  that  the  American  forces  were  then 
in  possession  of  the  department  of  Tamaulipas,  of  the  right  bank  of  the 
Rio  Grande  for  several  hundred  miles  from  its  mouth  ;  of  the  departments 
of  New  Leru,  Coahuila  and  Chihuahua ;  and  had  superseded  Mexican 
authority  in  New  Mexico  and  the  Californias,  which  were  under  complete 
subjection.  On  the  twenty-second  and  twenty-third  of  February  was  fought 
the  battle  of  Beuna  Vista,  in  which  General  Taylor,  with  an  army  of  five 
thousand  men,  but  five  hundred  of  them  regular  troops,  defeated  the  Mex- 
ican army,  twenty  thousand  strong,  under  the  command  of  General  Santa 
Anna,  and  forced  them  to  leave  the  field  and  retire  to  San  Luis  Potosi. 
The  loss  of  the  Americans  was  seven  hundred  and  fifty  ;  that  of  the  Mex- 
icans, fifteen  hundred  men. 

During  the  month  of  February,  1847,  a  large  military  and  naval  force 
was  concentrated  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  General  Winfield  Scott  was  in 
command  of  the  army,  and  Commodore  Connor  of  the  navy  ;  later  Connor 
was  relieved  by  Commodore  Oliver  H.  Perry.  On  the  ninth  the  army  de- 
barked, and  on  the  tenth  it  was  furiously  bombarded  by  the  enemy,  from 
the  fort  and  defenses.  It  was  not  until  the  twenty-second  that  the  Amer- 
icans were  enabled  to  mount  their  heavy  ordnance,  when  a  summons  was 
made  for  the  surrender  of  the  town.  This  being  refused  by  the  Mexican 
governor.  Morales,  a  destructive  fire  was  opened,  which  was  continued 
until  the  twenty-sixth.  On  the  twenty-seventh  articles  of  capitulation  were 
signed,  and  two  days  later  the  Mexican  army  marched  out,  surrendered 
its  guns,  and  departed  for  the  interior.  On  the  fourteenth  of  September, 
1847,  General  Scott  entered  the  City  of  Mexico,  after  a  series  of  .single 
victories  over  the  Mexican  armies.  In  the  meantime  changes  had  taken 
place  in  the  Mexican  government ;  a  new  party  had  come  into  power,  and 
the  futility  of  opposition  to  the  victorious  armies  of  the  United  States  was 
recognized.  The  leaders  were  willing  to  treat  for  peace,  which  was  con- 
cluded between  the  Mexican  commissioners  and  Mr.  Trist,  at  Guadalupe 
Hidalgo,  February  2,  1848.  By  this  treaty  the  Texas  boundary  between 
the  two  countries  was  ascertained  by  the  Rio  Grande ;  the  territories  of 
New  Mexico  and  California  were  ceded  to  the  United  States,  the  govern- 
ment of  which  agreed  to  pay  the  sum  of  fifteen  millions  of  dollars,  besides 
assuming  the  claims  due  her  citizens,  in  an  amount  not  exceeding  three  and 
a  quarter  millions,  Mexico  being  entirely  released  from  all  obligations  due 
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on  former  treaties.  The  treaty  was  duly  ratified  by  Mexico,  and  concurred 
in  by  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  July  4,  1848. 

The  second  session  of  the  Twenty-ninth  congress,  which  met  December 
7,  1846,  and  terminated  March  3,  1847,  accomplished  little  important  leg- 
islation. Much  time  was  taken  in  discussion  of  the  war  with  Mexico,  and  in 
considering  its  probable  effect  upon  the  country  at  large.  The  bill  author- 
izing the  use  by  the  President  of  three  million  dollars  in  the  negotiation 
of  peace,  was  again  brought  forward,  and  the  Wilmot  proviso  regarding 
slavery  inserted  by  the  house  as  an  amendment.  The  senate  disagreeing 
it  was  returned,  and  finally  passed  after  dropping  the  proviso.  A  bill  for 
the  improvement  of  rivers  and  harbors  passed  both  houses,  but  failing  to 
receive  the  President's  signature,  did  not  become  a  law. 

The  Thirtieth  congress  assembled  December  6,  1847,  and  continued  in 
session  until  August  14,  1848.  The  result  of  the  elections  of  1846-47  was 
a  change  in  the  complexion  of  the  house,  by  which  the  Whigs  came  into 
power,  while  the  senate  still  remained  Democratic.  Various  causes  led  to 
the  change  in  representation.  In  several  of  the  states  great  dissatisfaction 
was  caused  by  the  repeal  of  the  protective  tariff  of  1842,  and  the  passage 
in  1846,  by  a  Democratic  house,  of  a  tariff  based  on  a  revenue  principle. 
Those  states  where  manufacturing  business  largely  predominated,  were  in 
favor  of  protective  measures,  while  those  which  depended  upon  commerce 
and  the  interchange  of  commodities  favored  a  tariff  for  revenue  only.  In 
New  York  the  Democratic  party  was  divided  against  itself,  one  faction 
beingdenominated  the  "  Hunkers, "  or  Conservatives,  and  another  the  "Barn- 
burners," or  Radicals.  At  the  election  the  Whigs  proved  the  dominant 
power  in  New  York,  owing  to  the  divisions  among  their  opponents,  and 
beside  electing  the  governor,  returned  a  strong  delegation  to  congress. 
The  Whig  candidate  for  speaker  of  the  house,  Robert  C.  Winthrop  of 
Massachusetts,  was  elected  by  a  vote  of  one  hundred  and  ten,  while  his 
Democratic  competitor,  Linn  Boyd  of  Kentucky,  received  but  sixty-four, 
other  candidates  receiving  forty-four.  Few  important  acts  were  passed: 
among  them  an  act  for  the  purchase  of  the  papers  of  the  late  President 
Madison,  and  a  bill  for  the  organization  of  Ortgon  territory. 

The  Democratic  convention  for  the  nomination  of  President  and  vice- 
president,  was  held  in  Baltimore  May  22,  1848.  Each  of  the  two  factions 
in  New  York  sent  delegations,  and  thougVi  a  resolution  was  passed  for  their 
admission,  each  declined  to  serve  unless  the  other  was  denied  admittance ; 
as  a  consequence  New  York  was  not  represented  in  the  National  convention. 
General  Lewis  Cass  was  nominated  for  President,  on  the  fourth  ballot ;  and 
later  General  William  O.  Butler  received  the  nomination  for  vice-president. 
The  National  convention  of  the  Whig  party  assembled  in  Philadelphia, 
June  7,  1848=  Candidates  wtre  plenty  ;  the  names  of  Zachary  Taylor  of 
Louisiana;  Henry  Clay  of  Kentucky  ;  Winfield  Scott  of  New  Jersey  ;  and 
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Daniel  Webster  of  Massachusetts,  were  presented.  Three  ballots  were 
taken,  the  last  resulting  in  the  nomination  of  General  Taylor  by  a  vote  of 
one  hundred  and  seventy-one.  General  Scott  received  sixty-two  votes, 
Menry  Clay  thirty-two,  and  Daniel  Webster  thirteen.  Millard  Fillmore 
of  New  York  was  nominated  for  vice-president  on  the  second  ballot. 

The  success  attained  by  the  south  in  defeating-  the  Wilmot  proviso, 
whereby  was  acquired  a  vast  extent  of  available  territory  for  the  extension  of 
slavery,  roused  the  long  dormant  spirit  of  the  north  to  aggressive  political 
action,  and  resulted  in  the  formation  in  1848,  of  the  "  Free  Soil"  party. 
A  convention  of  that  party  was  held  in  Buffalo,  New  York,  August  8, 
which  placed  in  nomination  for  President,  Martin  Van  Buren  of  New  York  ; 
for  vice-president,  Charles  Francis  Adams  of  Massachusetts.  Thus  was 
brought  into  political  being  a  party  destined  to  a  brief  existence,  but  of 
inestimable  value  in  molding  public  opinion  and  shaping  events  that  finally 
resulted  in  making  the  United  States  in  fact  what  it  had  long  claimed  to 
be — the  home  of  the  free. 

The  Presidential  election  was  held  November  9,  1848,  and  resulted  in 
the  election  of  General  Zachary  Taylor  for  President,  and  Millard  Fillmore 
for  vice-president,  each  receiving  one  hundred  and  sixty-three  votes. 
Though  Van  Buren  and  Adams  received  no  electoral  votes,  their  popular 
vote  was  more  than  two  hundred  and  ninety  thousand — demonstrating  the 
growth  of  the  opposition  to  the  extensionof  slave  territory  which  had  been 
achieved  within  a  period  of  fifteen  years. 

The  second  session  of  the  Thirtieth  congress,  which  met  December  4, 
1848,  and  expired  March  4,  1849,  was  an  important  session,  and  witnessed 
great  excitement  over  the  proposed  admission  tof  New  Mexico  and  Cal- 
ifornia as  independent  states.  While  a  large  majority  in  the  house  favored 
the  adoption  of  the  Wilmot  proviso  into  the  constitutions  of  the  proposed 
states,  the  senate  as  persistently  opposed  the  abridgement  of  slave  territory; 
and  in  consequence  of  this  difficulty  between  the  legislative  branches  of 
the  government,  no   territorial  government  was  organized. 

Discovery  of  the  precious  metals  in  California  had  even  then  drawn  many 
adventurous  spirits  to  the  Pacific  coast,  and  the  prospect  was  that  the  pop- 
ulation would  soon  far  exceed  that  required  for  the  admission  of  a  state ; 
facilities  for  communication  with  the  country  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
had  been  greatly  improved,  and  in  consequence  of  the  rapid  influx  of  an 
element  difficult  to  control,  a  competent  government  was  desirable.  Hav- 
ing this  object  in  view,  early  in  the  session  Stephen  A.  Douglass  intro- 
duced into  the  senate  a  bill  for  the  admission  of  California  as  a  state  without 
the  preliminary  of  a  territorial  form  of  government,  as  has  been  the  pre- 
cedent in  every  case  except  that  of  Texas.  His  bill  provided  for  the  erec- 
tion of  all  the  territory  acquired  from  Mexico  into  one  state,  to  be  called 
California,  the  United  States  reserving  the  right  to  erect  new  states  out 
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of  that  part  of  the  territory  lying  east  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains. 
The  bill  was  referred  to  the  judiciary  committee,  which  recommended  the 
establishment  of  two  territorial  governments,  to  be  called  New  Mexico  and 
California,  a  majority  holding  that  the  duty  of  congress  was  to  admit  new 
states — not  to  create  them.  A  select  committee  was  then  appointed,  which 
drew  up  a  new  bill,  forming  two  states  from  the  proposed  territories, 
and  leaving  the  question  of  slavery  to  be  decided  by  the  people  thereof. 
Other  business  intervening,  the  bill  was  postponed,  and  when  called  up 
two  days  later  the  senate  refused  to  entertain  it.  Legitimate  means  failing, 
on  the  twentieth  of  February  Mr.  Walker  of  Wisconsin  proposed  a  bill 
for  the  extension  of  the  revenue  laws  of  the  United  States  over  the  terri- 
tories of  New  Mexico  and  California,  which  he  desired  embodied  in  an 
amendment  to  the  appropriation  bill ;  it  also  provided  for  a  general  assump- 
tion of  government  by  the  United  States  over  the  territories,  to  preserve 
order  and  protect  the  rights  of  citizens.  The  amendment  was  adopted  in 
the  senate  by  a  small  majority,  after  several  days'  debate,  and  was  then  sent 
to  the  house  for  its  decision.  There  it  was  again  amended  by  the  insertion 
of  the  Wilmot  proviso,  and  sent  back  to  the  senate,  where  it  remained,  the 
subject  of  exciting  and  bitter  discussion,  until  the  last  hour  of  the  session, 
when  by  a  large  majority  the  senate  disagreed  to  the  house  amendment, 
receded  from  its  own  amendment,  and  passed  the  appropriation  bill  without 
its  rider  attachment.  A  bill  providing  for  the  extension  of  the  revenue 
laws  to  California,  which  had  already  passed  the  house,  was  then  taken  up 
and  passed  in  the  senate.  On  the  thirteenth  of  December,  Mr.  Benton 
presented  a  petition  from  certain  citizens  in  New  Mexico,  praying  for  the 
organization  of  a  territory,  and  containing  the  following  clause  regarding 
the  subject  of  slavery:  "We  do  not  desire  to  have  domestic  slavery 
within  our  borders,  and  until  the  time  shall  arrive  for  our  admission  into 
the  Union  as  a  state,  we  desire  to  be  protected  by  congress  against  its  in- 
troduction among  us,"  The  petition  was  ordered  printed  and  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committee. 

During  the  winter  of  1848-49  a  convention  of  slaveholding  senators  and 
representatives  was  held  in  Washington,  to  decide  upon  the  measures  best 
to  be  pursued  to  secure  what  they  considered  their  own  rights  in  the  reten- 
tion and  extension  of  slavery,  and  the  defeat  of  the  anti-slavery  element, 
whicli  had  attained  to  such  magnitude  in  the  north.  The  immediate  cause 
for  the  convention  was  the  attitude  of  the  opponents  of  slavery  regarding 
the  continuance  of  the  institution  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  re- 
fusal of  the  house  of  representatives  to  establish  territorial  governments  in 
New  Mexico  and  Californiaj  unless  provision  was  made  for  the  prohibition 
of  slavery.  The  first  meeting  was  held  in  the  senate  chamber,  December 
23,  1848,  at  which  there  were  present  sixty-eight  members  of  congress. 
Resolutions  were  offered.,  embracing  the  principles  of  the  Virginia  resolu- 
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tions  of  1798.  These  were  referred  to  a  committee  comprising  one  member 
from  each  of  the  states  represented ,  and  by  it  again  referred  to  a  commit- 
tee of  five,  of  which  Mr.  Calhoun  was  chosen  chairman.  A  second  meet- 
ing of  the  convention  was  held  January  15,  when  a  report  was  made  by 
Mr.  Calhoun,  in  which  it  was  recommended  that  an  address  be  presented 
to  their  southern  constituents.  The  address  was  submitted.  It  was  a  re- 
view of  the  provisions  of  the  constitution  regarding  slavery,  and  recited 
the  alleged  infractions  of  the  rights  therein  claimed  by  the  northern  anti- 
slavery  element;  and  urged  the  south  to  remain  united  in  their  opposition  to 
every  effort  of  the  north  to  curtail  their  power  ;  to  be  prepared,  if  necessary, 
to  defend  their  rights.  The  address  was  referred  to  a  committee,  and  ad- 
journment was  had.  On  the  twenty-second  the  convention  again  assembled, 
and  report  was  made  upon  the  proposed  address  ;  a  substitute  was  offered, 
which  the  convention  refused  to  accept,  and  by  a  large  majority  adopted  the 
address  as  originally  prepared.  It  was  then  signed  by  forty-eight  members, 
and  thirty  thousand  copies  ordered  printed.  Of  the  signers,  but  two  were 
members  of  the  Whig  party.  This  was  probably  the  first  attempt  at  the 
formation  of  a  "solid  south"  in  opposition  to  the  growing  sentiment  of 
the  north  in  favor  of  universal  liberty.  Leaders  of  the  slavery  party  first 
recognized  the  importance  of  complete  preparation,  which  was  carried  for- 
ward with  unremitting  diligence  during  the  succeeding  twelve  years  ;  and 
when  came  the  time  that  the  party  of  the  north  had  increased  in  strength 
sufficiently  to  triumph  at  the  polls,  and  elect  a  President,  the  defensive 
strength  of  the  country  was  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  the  south.  Men 
at  the  north  did  not  recognize  the  importance  of  preparation  for  the 
impending  conflict,  which  the  south  for  years  had  in  view,  when  con- 
trol of  the  administration  of  government  should  be  taken  from  it  and 
when  came  the  eventful  day  that  the  south  essayed  to  prove  its  strength  by 
recourse  to  armed  resistance,  the  north  lay  supinely  on  its  back,  its 
means  of  defense  taken  from  it,  like  Samson,  shorn  of  its  strength.  The 
history  of  this  epoch  of  the  nation's  history  will  be  revealed  in  subsequent 
chapters  of  this  work. 

During  his  administration  few  changes  were  made  in  the  composition  of 
his  cabinet  by  President  Polk.  Mr.  McLane,  minister  to  London,  returned 
to  the  United  States,  and  in  1846  George  Bancroft  was  appointed  his  suc- 
cessor, and  resigned  the  office  of  secretary  of  the  navy.  The  attorney- 
general,  John  Y,  Mason,  was  transferred  to  the  navy  department,  and  was 
succeeded  as  attorney-general  by  Nathan  Clifford  of  Maine.  The  latter 
■was,  in  1848,  appointed  minister  to  Mexico,  his  place  being  filled  by  Isaac 
Toucey  of  Connecticut. 

The  administration  of  President  Polk,  which  closed  March  4,  1849,  was 
not  popular,  nor  yet  was  it  unpopular.  The  war  which  was  provoked  against 
Mexico,  and  which  was  at  first  extremely  obnoxious  to  a  large  portion  of 
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the  people  of  the  country,  eventually,  by  means  of  the  great  successes  at- 
tending the  American  arms,  was  sustained  by  nearly  all;  still,  some  held  that 
had  a  different  course  been  pursued,  the  cause  for  war  might  readily  have  been 
removed  without  resort  to  military  force.  The  advantages  derived  from 
the  war  were  great,  and  had  considerable  effect  in  silencing  the  conscien- 
tious scruples  of  those  who  opposed  it.  The  richest  mineral  territory  on 
American  continent  was  added  to  the  United  States,  and  beside  this,  her 
boundaries  in  the  south  and  west  were  definitely  settled.  By  the  treaty 
entered  into  with  Great  Britain,  the  northwest  boundary  was  also  definitely 
settled,  and  a  constant  source  of  dispute  removed.  Great  improvement 
was  made  in  the  subject  of  finance  ;  an  independent  treasury  system  was 
established,  which  received  no  aid  from  banks,  and  by  means  of  which  the 
revenues  of  the  country  were  collected  in  coin  or  treasury  notes.  The 
tariff  question — always  a  grave  matter  of  discussion  and  difference — was 
juggled  with,  and  an  ad  valorem  system  of  duties  on  imports  established 
in  connection  with  a  warehouse  system. 

President  Polk  remained  at  his  post  until  his  successor  was  installed  into 
office,  soon  after  which  he  returned  to  Nashville,  where  he  proposed  hence- 
forth to  make  his  home.  Throughout  his  life  he  was  an  indefatigable 
worker,  never  sparing  himself,  and  never  careful  of  his  health,  which  was 
always  delicate.  Soon  after  retirement  to  his  home  in  Nashville,  he  was 
seized  with  a  chronic  diarrhoea,  which  in  a  few  days  run  its  course,  and  on 
the  fifteenth  of  June,  1849,  he  died  leaving  no  family  beside  his  wife, 

January  i,  1824,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Sarah  Childress,  daughter  of 
Joel  Childress  of  Rutherford  county,  Tennessee.  Mrs.  Polk  is  a  quiet, 
amiable  lady,  and  became  quite  popular  in  Washington  society  during  her 
husband's  administration. 

The  following  extracts  from  President  Polk's  inaugural  will  be  found 
pertinent  in  this  connection,  as  illustrating  his  views  upon  public  ques- 
tions as  defined  from  his  own  standpoint,  and  his  manner  of  expression  in 
the  presentation  of  those  views.  In  opening,  he  said:  "  Without  solicita- 
tion on  my  part  I  have  been  chosen  by  the  free  and  voluntary  suffrages  of 
my  countrymen  to  the  most  honorable  and  most  responsible  office  on 
earth.  I  am  deeply  impressed  with  gratitude  for  the  confidence  reposed 
in  me.  Honored  with  this  distinguished  consideration  at  an  earlier  period 
of  life  than  any  of  my  predecessors,  I  cannot  disguise  the  diffidence  with 
which  I  am  about  to  enter  on  the  discharge  of  my  official  duties.  If  the 
more  aged  and  experienced  men  who  have  filled  the  office  of  President 
of  the  United  States,  even  in  the  infancy  of  the  Republic,  distrusted  their 
ability  to  discharge  the  duties  of  that  exalted  station,  what  ought  not  to 
be  the  apprehensions  of  one  so  much  younger  and  less  endowed,  now 
that  our  domain  extends  from  ocean  to  ocean,  that  our  people  have  so 
greatly  increased  in  numbers,  and  at  a  time  when  so  great  diversity  of 
opinion  prevails  in  regard  to  the  principles  and  policy  which  should 
characterize  the  administration  of  our  government  ?     Well   may  the  bold- 
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est  fear  and  the  wisest  tremble  when  incurring  responsibilities  on  which 
may  depend  our  country's  peace  and  prosperity,  and,  in  some  degree,  the 
hopes  and  happiness  of  the  whole  human  family.     .      . 

"A  concise  enumeration  of  the  principles  which  will  guide  me  in  the 
administrative  policy  of  the  government  is  not  only  in  accordance  with 
the  examples  set  me  by  all  my  predecessors  but  is  eminently  befitting 
the  occasion. 

"The  Constitution  itself,  plainly  written  as  it  is,  the  safeguard  of  our 
federative  compact,  the  offspring  of  concession  and  compromise,  binding 
together  in  the  bonds  of  peace  and  union  this  great  and  increasing  family 
of  free  and  independent  states,  will  be  the  chart  by  which  I  shall  be 
directed.  It  will  be  my  first  care  to  administer  the  government  in  the 
true  spirit  of  that  instrument,  and  to  assume  no  powers  not  expressly 
granted  or  clearly  implied  in  its  terms.  The  government  of  the  United 
States  is  one  of  delegated  and  limited  powers,  and  it  is  by  a  strict  adher- 
ence to  the  clearly  granted  powers,  and  by  abstaining  from  the  exer- 
cise of  doubtful  or  unauthorized  implied  powers,  that  we  have  the  only 
sure  guarantee  against  the  recurrence  of  those  unfortunate  collisions  be- 
tween the  Federal  state  authorities,  which  have  occasionally  so  much 
disturbed  the  harmony  of  our  system  and  even  threatened  the  perpetuity 
of  our  glorious  Union. 

"This  most  admirable  and  wisest  system  of  well-regulated  self-govern- 
ment among  men  ever  devised  by  human  minds,  has  been  tested  by  its 
successful  operation  for  more  than  half  a  century,  and,  if  preserved  from 
the  usurpations  of  the  Federal  government  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  ex- 
ercise by  the  states  of  powers  not  reserved  to  them,  on  the  other,  will,  I 
fervently  hope  and  believe,  endure  for  ages  to  come,  and  dispense  the 
blessings  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  to  distant  generations.  To  effect 
objects  so  dear  to  every  patriot,  I  shall  devote  myself  with  anxious  solici- 
tude. It  will  be  my  desire  to  guard  against  that  most  fruitful  source  of 
danger  to  the  harmonious  action  of  our  system,  which  consists  in  sub- 
stituting the  mere  discretion  and  caprice  of  the  Executive,  or  of  majorities 
in  the  legislative  department  of  the  government,  for  powers  which  have 
been  withheld  from  the  Federal  government  by  the  Constitution.  By  the 
theory  of  our  government  majorities  rule,  but  this  right  is  not  an  arbitrary 
or  unlimited  one.  It  is  a  right  to  be  exercised  in  subordination  to  the 
Constitution,  and  in  conformity  to  it.  One  great  object  of  the  Constitu- 
tion was  to  restrain  majorities  from  oppressing  minorities  or  encroaching 
upon  their  just  rights.  Minorities  have  a  right  to  appeal  to  the-  Constitu- 
tion as  a  shield  against  such  oppression. 

"  The  inestimable  value  of  our  Federal  Union  is  felt  and  acknowledged 
by  all.  .  ,  .  All  citizens,  whether  native  or  adopted,  are  placed  upon 
terms  of  precise  equality.      All  are  entitled  to  equal  rights  and  equal  pro- 
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tection.  No  union  exists  between  church  and  state,  and  perfect  freedom 
of  opinion  is  guaranteed  to  all  sects  and  creeds. 

"It  is  a  source  of  deep  regret  that  in  some  sections  of  our  country 
misguided  persons  have  occasionally  indulged  in  schemes  and  agitations, 
whose  object  is  the  destruction  of  domestic  institutions  existing  in  other 
sections — institutions  which  existed  at  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution, 
and  were  recognized  and  protected  by  it.  All  must  see  that  if  it  were 
possible  for  them  to  be  successful  in  attaining  their  object,  the  dissolution 
of  the  Union  and  consequent  destruction  of  our  happy  form  of  govern- 
ment must  speedily  follow. 

"I  am  happy  to  beUeve  that  at  every  period  of  our  existence  as  a 
Nation  there  has  existed,  and  continues  to  exist,  among  the  great  mass  of 
our  people,  a  devotion  to  the  Union  of  the  states,  which  will  shield  and 
protect  it  against  the  moral  treason  of  any  who  would  seriously  contem- 
plate its  destruction.  To  secure  a  continuance  of  that  devotion,  the  com- 
promise of  the  Constitution  must  not  only  be  preserved  but  sectional 
jealousies  and  heart-burnings  must  be  discountenanced;  and  all  should 
remember  that  they  are  members  of  the  same  political  family,  having  a 
common  destiny.  To  increase  the  attachment  of  our  people  to  the  Union 
our  laws  should  be  just ;  any  policy  which  should  tend  to  favor  monopolies 
or  the  peculiar  interests  of  sections  or  classes  must  operate  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  interest  of  their  fellow-citizens,  and  should  be  avoided.  If  the  com- 
promise of  the  Constitution  be  preserved ;  if  sectional  jealousies  and  heart- 
burnings be  discountenanced;  if  our  laws  be  just  and  the  government  be 
practically  administered  strictly  within  the  limits  of  power  prescribed  to 
it,  we  may  discard  all  apprehensions  for  the  safety  of  the  Union. 

•'With  these  views  of  the  nature,  character  and  objects  oi  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  value  of  the  Union,  I  shall  steadily  oppose  the  creation  of 
those  institutions  and  systems  which  in  their  nature  tend  to  pervert  it 
from  its  legitimate  purposes  and  make  it  the  instrument  of  sections, 
classes  and  individuals.  We  need  no  National  banks  or  other  extraneous 
institutions  planted  around  the  government  to  control  or  strengthen  it  in 
opposition  to  the  will  of  its  authors.  Experience  has  taught  us  how  un- 
necessary they  are  as  auxiliaries  of  the  public  authorities,  how  impotent 
for  good  and  how  powerful  for  mischief. 

"  Ours  was  intended  to  be  a  plain  and  frugal  government,  and  I  shall 
regard  it  to  be  my  duty  to  recommend  to  congress,  and,  as  far  as  the 
Executive  is  concerned,  to  enforce,  by  all  the  means  within  my  power, 
the  strictest  economy  in  the  expenditure  of  the  public  money  which  may 
be  compatible  with  the  public  interests.     .     . 

"  I  congratulate  my  fellow-citizens  on  the  entire  restoration  of  the  credit 
of  the  general  government  of  the  Union  and  that  of  many  of  the  states. 
Happy  would  it  be  for  indebted  states  if  they  were  freed   from   all  their 
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liabilities,  many  of  which  were  incautiously  contracted.  Although  the 
government  of  the  Union  is  neither  in  a  legal  nor  a  moral  sense  bound 
ibr  the  debt  of  the  states,  and  it  would  be  a  violation  of  our  compact  of 
union  to  assume  them,  yet  we  cannot  but  feel  a  deep  interest  in  seeing  all 
the  states  meet  their  public  liabilities  and  pay  off  their  just  debts  at  the 
fearliest  practicable  period.  .  .  In  the  management  of  our  foreign  re- 
lations it  will  be  my  aim  to  observe  a  careful  respect  for  the  rights  of  other 
nations,  while  our  own  will  be  the  subject  of  constant  watchfulness. 
Equal  and  exact  justice  should  characterize  all  our  intercourse  with  foreign 
countries.  All  alliances  having  a  tendency  to  jeopardize  the  welfare  and 
honor  of  our  country,  or  sacrifice  any  one  of  the  National  interests,  will 
be  studiously  avoided ;  and  yet  no  opportunity  will  be  lost  to  cultivate  a 
favorable  understanding  with  foreign  governments  by  which  our  naviga- 
tion and  commerce  may  be  extended,  and  the  ample  products  of  our  fertile 
soil,  as  well  as  the  manufactures  of  our  skillful  artisans,  find  a  ready  market 
and  remunerating  prices  in  foreign  countries. 

"In  taking  'care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed,'  a  strict  perform- 
ance of  duty  will  be  exacted  from  all  public  ofificers.  From  those  officers 
especially  who  are  charged  with  the  collection  and  disbursement  of  the  public 
revenue,  will  prompt  and  rigid  accountability  be  required.  Any  culpable  fail- 
ure or  delay  on  their  part  to  account  for  the  moneys  entrusted  to  them,  at  the 
times  and  in  the  manner  required  by  law,  will,  in  every  instance,  terminate 
the  official  connection  of  such  defaulting  officer  with  the  government. 

"Although,  in  our  country,  the  Chief  Magistrate  must,  almost  of  ne- 
cessity, be  chosen  by  a  party  and  stand  pledged  to  its  principles  and 
measures,  yet  in  his  official  action  he  should  not  be  the  President  of  a 
party  only,  but  of  the  whole  people  of  the  United  States.  While  he  ex- 
ecutes the  laws  with  an  impartial  hand,  shrinks  from  no  proper  responsi- 
bility, and  faithfully  carries  out  in  the  executive  department  of  the 
government  the  principles  and  policy  of  those  who  have  chosen  him,  he 
should  not  be  unmindful  that  our  fellow-citizens  who  have  differed  from  him 
in  opinion  are  entitled  to  the  full  and  free  exercise  of  their  opinions  and 
judgments,  and  that  the  rights  of  all  are  entitled  to  respect  and  regard. 

"  Confidently  relying  upon  the  aid  and  assistance  of  the  coordinate  de- 
partments of  the  government  in  conducting  our  public  affairs,  I  enter  upon 
the  discharge  of  the  high  duties  which  have  been  assigned  me  by  the 
people,  again  humbly  supplicating  that  Divine  Being  who  has  watched 
over  and  protected  our  beloved  country  from  its  infancy  to  the  present 
hour,  to  continue  His  gracious  benedictions  upon  us,  that  we  may  con- 
tinue to  be  a  prosperous  and  happy  people." 
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WHEN  nature  has  in  her  mind  the  making  of  a  great  man,  she  often 
begins  with  his  grandfathers.  Not  that  these  must  of  necessity 
also  be  known  as  men  of  eminence,  but  there  must  be  certain  substrata  of 
strength  in  the  minds  and  bodies  in  which  the  rarer  qualities  that  blossom 
out  in  the  descendants  may  strike  deep  root  and  find  full  nourishment. 
Therefore  when  nature  gave  to  Zachary  Taylor  an  ancestry  distinguished 
for  patriotism  and  indomitable  courage,  for  strength  of  mind,  and  heart, 
and  bodily  fibre,  whose  family  name  is  among  the  most  renowned  in  the 
military,  civil  and  political  history  of  Virginia,  she  may  be  said  to  have 
indeed  given  him  a  right  start  and  a  natural  advantage  from  the  first.  His 
father,  Colonel  Taylor,  was  a  man  of  influence  and  wealth,  serving  through- 
out the  War  of  the  Revolution  with  valor  and  distinction,  and  exchanging 
at  its  close  military  for  civil  service,  with  equal  honor.  His  removal  in 
1785,  from  the  homestead  in  Orange  county,  Virginia,  where  Zachary 
had  been  born  on  November  24,  of  the  year  preceding,  to  the  wilderness 
of  Kentucky,  was  no  doubt  a  potent  although  unrecognized  factor  in  the 
education  and  development  of  the  mind  and  character  of  the  son.  The 
colonial  life  was  at  this  time  one  of  opportunity  and  refinement,  but  the 
environment  of  the  rude  frontier  life  was  precisely  such  as  to  develop  in 
the  boy  the  stern  unyielding  qualities,  the  daring  and  venturesomeness,  the 
quickness  of  insight  and  purpose  that  in  later  years  carried  him  triumph- 
antly through  dangers  and  difficulties  that  would  have  appalled  and  con- 
quered a  man  made  of  stuff  less  stern,  or  trained  in  a  school  less  severe. 
It  scarce  needs  to  be  said  that  in  the  almost  trackless  wilderness  which 
covered  Kentucky  at  that  time,  educational  advantages  were  meagre  and 
unsatisfactory.  Young  Taylor,  then,  grew  up  with  a  strong  but  undis- 
ciplined mind,  a  character  developed  wholly  on  one  side,  and  that  the 
side,  perhaps,  which  a  systematical  development  would  have   required 
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least,  with  estimates  of  men  and  things  that  were  both  true  and  false — true 
in  that  they  were  founded  on  the  great  primal  instincts  of  man,  which  are 
always  healthful,  and  false  in  that  they  were  restricted  by  that  rigidity  and 
prejudice  of  mind  which  always  result  when  virile  qualities  pass  into 
excess  through  that  lack  of  softening  and  restraining  influence  which 
comes  from  a  liberal  culture.  But  he  had  all  the  qualities  which  go  to 
make  up  the  warrior,  and  toward  this  end  his  heart  ever  yearned.  In 
1807,  the  capture  of  the  United  States  frigate  Chesapeake  by  the  British 
frigate  Leopard  filled  the  whole  country  with  fresh  animosity  toward  the 
old  enemy  across  the  sea.  Zachary  Taylor  took  advantage  of  the  prevalent 
excitement  to  push  his  ambition  to  fulfillment.  He  applied  to  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son for  a  commission  in  the  army,  and  on  the  third  of  May,  in  the  year  1808, 
he  received  the  commission  of  first  lieutenant  in  the  Seventh  regiment 
of  United  States  infantry.  This"  appointment  enabled  him  to  gratify  at 
once  both  his  ambition  and  his  love,  for  while  the  ink  was  yet  damp  on 
his  commission  he  married  Miss  Margaret  Smith,  a  Maryland  lady  of 
good  family.  He  soon  joined  the  troops  at  New  Orleans,  under  General 
Wilkinson.  Even  then  the  hostilities  were  thickening  which  should  soon 
culminate  in  the  war  declaration  of  18 12.  To  detail  the  steps  by  which 
this  was  induced  would  be  irrelevant  to  the  purpose  of  this  sketch,  and  a 
repetition  of  what  has  gone  before.  %  It  meets  all  requirements  to  say 
that  previous  to  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities,  as  a  furtherance  to  its 
ulterior  purpose,  the  British  government  had  been  actively  engaged  in 
inciting  outbreaks  against  the  United  States  by  tribes  of  western  Indians. 
To  the  work  of  anticipating  and  putting  down  these  rebellions  the  young 
officer  was  assigned,  under  the  command  of  William  Henry  Harrison,  then 
governor  of  the  Northwest  territory.  When,  on  June  19,  18 12,  war 
was  formally  declared  against  Great  Britain  by  the  United  States  congress 
and  President  Madison,  Taylor,  then  a  captain,  was  in  command  of  Fort 
Harrison,  a  rude  and  ineffectual  stockade  on  the  Wabash  river,  fifty  miles 
above  Vincennes,  Indiana,  and  garrisoned  only  by  fifty  men.  Here,  in 
the  very  heart  of  the  enemy's  country,  with  men  so  worn  by  service  and 
disabled  by  sickness  as  to  be  nearly  incapacitated,  and  kept  constantly  on 
the  alert  against  a  savage  and  sleepless  foe,  they  were  attacked  on  the  night 
of  September  4,  18 12,  by  a  band  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  Indians,  whose 
first  work  was  to  set  fire  to  a  portion  of  the  fort.  Here  was  a  situation 
grave  enough  to  test  the  mettle  of  one  much  more  learned  in  military 
matters.  It  called  out  all  the  reserve  power  in  the  young  warrior  of  twenty- 
two.  "Amid  the  raging  of  the  fire,  the  yelling  and  howling  of  several 
hundred  Indians,  and  the  cries  of  women  and  children  who  had  taken 
shelter  there,  and  the  unceasing  fire  of  gun.s  the  young  stripling  captain 
boldly  met   them  all,  and  gave  his  orders  for  suppressing  the  fire  and 

t      See  life  of  James  Madison. 
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repelling  the  attack  of  the  savage  foes,  with  as  much  coolness  as  the  oldest 
veteran."  The  Indians  were  repulsed  after  a  seven  hour  conflict,  with  but 
the  loss  to  captain  Taylor  of  two  men  killed  and  two  wounded.  This  first 
actual  trial  of  the  military  stuff  that  was  in  the  young  man,  and  his  ample 
response  to  the  demands  of  the  situation,  gave  him  no  little  fame,  not  on 
the  frontier  alone,  but  in  the  older  states,  whose  first  attention  was  sure  to  be 
given  to  any  indications  of  rising  military  talent,  from  the  pressing  neces- 
sities of  the  times.  For  this  piece  of  gallant  work  the  brevet  rank  of 
major  was  conferred  upon  him,  the  first  brevet  commission  ever  bestowed 
in  this  country.  During  the  remainder  of  the  war  the  work  assigned  to 
Major  Taylor  partook  of  a  like  character,  and  may  be  called  defensive 
rather  than  offensive,  giving  exercise  to  the  resisting  forces  in  his  character, 
rather  than  development  to  his  knowledge  of  military  service.  In  the 
Black  Hawk  War  he  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  regular  troops, 
with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.  This  closed  with  the  capture  of 
Black  Hawk,  in  a  complete  victory  for  the  young  commander,  though 
wrung  out  of  the  rhost  adverse  circumstances.  Nothing  better  illustrates 
the  fast  developing  strength  of  the  man,  his  decision,  his  tenacity  of 
purpose,  and  his  grim  resolution,  than  an  incident  of  this  campaign. 
While  pursuing  Black  Hawk's  band,  with  a  large  body  of  volunteers  and 
a  handful  of  regulars,  he  drew  near  to  Rock  river,  then  regarded  as 
the  northwestern  boundary  of  the  state  of  Illinois.  During  the  entire 
march  there  had  been  indications  of  a  mutiny  among  the  impressed  troops, 
but  at  the  state  line  it  flared  out  into  open  rebellion.  The  men  declared  it 
unconstitutional  for  Taylor  to  push  them  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the 
state,  and  into  the  Indian  frontier.  Compelled  thus  to  decide  between 
allegiance  to  the  constitution  and  military  expediency,  he  halted  his 
command,  and  unknown  to  his  men  sent  word  to  General  Scott  of  the 
situation,  and  declared  himself  waiting  further  orders.  They  came,  urging 
him  to  follow  Black  Hawk  to  the  last,  if  he  found  it  possible.  During 
this  interval  the  quietness  with  which  Taylor  seemed  to  accept  the  situation 
misled  his  mutinous  militia.  There  was  a  sort  of  impromptu  town 
meeting  held  on  the  prairie,  and  the  colonel  was  invited  to  be  present. 
The  men  were  unanimous  in  their  determination  to  go  no  further.  After 
some  time  it  became  Taylor's  turn  to  address  the  chair.      His  orders  had 

■  just  been  received.  Advancing  to  the  front  "old  Rough  and  Ready  "  as 
he  was  so  ofien  called,  said  quietly  that  he  had  heard  with  much  pleasure 
the  views  which  several  of  the  speakers  had  expressed  of  the  independence 
and  dignity  of  each  private  American  citizen.  He  had  felt  that  all  the 
gentlemen  there  were  his  equals  in  reality,  and  was  persuaded  that  many 
of  them  in  a  few  years  would  be  his  superiors,  and  perhaps  in  the  capacity 
of  members  of  congress,  arbiters  of  the  fortune  and  reputation  of  humble 
servants  of  the  republic  like  himself.      He  expected  to  obey  them  then, 
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as  interpreters  of  the  will  of  the  people ;  and  the  best  proof  he  could 
give  that  he  would  obey  them  was  now  to  observe  the  orders  of  those 
whom  the  people  had  already  put  in  places  of  authority.  "In  plain 
English,  gentlemen  "  he  concluded  "  the  word  has  passed  on  to  me  from 
Washington  to  follow  Black  Hawk,  and  to  take  you  with  me  as  soldiers. 
I  mean  to  do  both.  There  are  the  flat  boats  drawn  up  on  the  shore,  and 
here  are  Uncle  Sam's  men  drawn  up  behind  you  on  the  prairie."  One 
glance  was  enough.  The  regulars  were  in  position,  prepared  to  carry  out 
the  orders  of  their  commander.  The  militiamen  ignored  the  constitutional 
points,  and  meekly  marched  on  board.  The  pursuit  of  the  savage  foe 
was  relentless,  and  finally  a  complete  victory  was  won  and  Black  Hawk 
taken  prisoner.  The  battle  of  Bad- Axe  ended  this  campaign,  and  proved 
Zachary  Taylor  to  be  one  of  the  best  Indian  fighters  the  country  had  yet 
produced.  The  next  field  in  which  he  gained  distinction  was  in  the 
Florida  war,  a  campaign  that  furnished  more  hard  work  than  glory.  His 
orders  in  relation  to  this  line  of  duty  were  received  in  1836,  and  in 
December  of  the  year  following  he  led  a  thousartd  men  from  Fort 
Gardiner  toward  Lake  Okechobee,  where  some  seven  hundred  of  the 
foe  were  waiting  to  receive  him.  In  front  of  the  enemy  was  a  swamp 
nearly  a  mile  in  breadth,  totally  impassable  for  cavalry  and  nearly  so  for 
infantry.  Yet  it  had  to  be  crossed  in  some  way,  and  the  plan  adopted 
by  the  commander  was  as  follows  :  The  volunteers  were  sent  forward 
with  orders  to  fall  back,  if  necessary,  while  the  regulars  would  sustain 
them.  They  advanced,  and  received  the  fire  of  the  foe,  who  sheltered 
themselves  after  the  Indian  mode  of  warfare,  behind  trees.  They  wavered 
and  fell  back,  whereupon  the  regulars  advanced  through  the  heavy 
grass  as  best  they  could,  suffering  great  losses,  but  still  pushing  ahead. 
The  action  lasted  for  three  hours,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  Indians 
retreated  in  confusion.  The  loss  to  Colonel  Taylor  was  very  heavy  both 
in  officers  and  in  men  ;  and  in  speaking  of  the  sufferings  of  the  wounded 
in  that  far  away  wilderness  he  said  :  "I  trust  I  may  be  permitted  to  say 
that  I  experienced  one  of  the  most  trying  scenes  of  my  life,  and  he  who 
could  have  looked  on  with  indifference,  his  nerves  must  have  been  differently 
organized  from  my  own.'"  His  conduct  of  this  campaign  was  such  that 
the  brevet  rank  of  brigadier-general  was  conferred  upon  him,  and  he  was 
for  a  time  given  the  chief  command  of  the  state.  He  remained  in  Florida 
two  years,  and  in  1840  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  southwestern 
division  of  the  army,  having  his  headquarters  at  Fort  Jesup,  Louisiana. 
The  Texan  question,  with  the  complications  that  grew  out  of  it,  attracted 
a  large  share  of  public  attention  at  that  time,  and  being  stationed  on  the^ 
far  western  border.  General  Taylor's  movements  and  duties  were  more  or 
less  influenced  thereby.  In  June,  1845,  he  was  ordered  to  the  Texan 
district,  and  established  his  headquarters  at  Corpus   Christi,  on  the  west 
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bank  of  the  Nueces.  Threats  of  Mexican  invasion  were  heard,  and  the 
war  cloud  that  soon  after  spread  over  that  portion  of  the  land  was  even 
then  threatening.  The  position  of  General  Taylor  was  one  of  danger  and 
responsibility.  The  greatest  confidence  was  reposed  in  him  by  those  in 
power  at  Washington,  and  in  October  we  find  the  secretary  of  war  writing 
to  him  that  in  carrying  out  the  instructions  of  the  government  he  would 
be  left  very  much  to  his  own  judgment,  because  of  his  superior  knowledge 
of  the  country,  and  his  means  of  learning  the  purposes  and  movements  of 
the  Mexicans.  Soon  afterward  he  received  orders  to  march  to  the  Rio 
Grande,  the  Texan  boundary,  and  take  such  position  there  as  he  might 
deem  advisable. 

Matters  had  so  far  advanced  toward  hostilities,  that  on  March  ii,  1846, 
General  Taylor  with  such  troops  as  had  not  already  preceded  him,  took 
up  his  line  of  march  from  Corpus  Christi,  and  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  the 
same  month  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande.  Upon  his  arrival 
at  Point  Isabel  he  had  defenses  thrown  up,  with  the  view  of  making  it  a 
depot  for  provisions  and  military  stores.  He  was  called  upon  at  this  point 
by  a  large  delegation  of  Mexicans,  who  entered  a  protest  against  his  oc- 
cupation of  the  country,  but  all  the  answer  he  gave  them  was  that  he 
"should  not  have  time  to  consider  their  request  until  he  had  reached 
Matamoras."  He  kept  on,  and  took  up  his  position  opposite  the  city  last 
named,  which  was  full  of  Mexican  troops,  and  gave  every  evidence  of  the 
most  intense  excitement.  On  April  12,  he  received  a  peremptory  summons  . 
from  General  Ampudia,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  Mexican  forces, 
demanding  that  he  should  evacuate  his  position.  In  his  address  the  Mex- 
ican said : 

"Your  government,  in  an  incredible  manner — you  will  even  permit  me 
to  say  an  extravagant  one,  if  the  usage  or  general  rules  established  and 
received  among  all  civilized  nations  are  regarded — has  not  only  insulted 
but  has  exasperated  the  Mexican  nation,  bearing  its  conquering  banner  to 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rio  Bravo  del  Norte  ;  and  in  this  case  by  explicit  and 
definite  orders  of  my  government,  which  neither  can,  will  or  should  receive 
new  outrages,  I  require  you  in  all  form,  and  at  the  latest  in  the  peremptory 
term  of  twenty-four  hours,  to  break  up  your  camp  and  retire  to  the  other 
bank  of  the  Nueces  river,  while  our  governments  are  regulating  the  pend- 
ing question  in  relation  to  Texas.  If  you  insist  upon  remaining  upon  the 
soil  of  the  department  of  Tamaulipas,  it  will  clearly  result  that  arms  and 
arms  alone  must  decide  the  question  ;  and  in  that  case  I  advise  you  that 
we  accept  the  war  to  which,  with  so  m.uch  injustice  on  your  part,  you 
provoke  us,  and  that  on  our  part  this  war  shall  be  conducted  conformably 
to  the  principles  established  by  the  most  civilized  nations ;  that  is  to  say 
that  the  law  of  nations  and  of  war  shall  be  the  guide  of  my  operations, 
trusting  that  on  your  part  the  same  will  be  observed." 
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General  Taylor's  response  was  given  on  the  same  day,  and  was  decisive 
and  full  of  courage.  After  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  Ampudia's  order 
and  a  reference  to  its  purport,  he  said : 

"I  need  hardly  advise  you  that,  charged  as  I  am  in  only  a  military 
capacity,  with  the  performance  of  specific  duties,  I  cannot  enter  into  a 
discussion  of  the  international  question  involved  in  the  advance  of  the 
American  army.  You  will,  however,  permit  me  to  say  that  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  has  constantly  sought  a  settlement  by  negotia- 
tions, of  the  questions  of  boundary ;  that  an  envoy  was  dispatched  to 
Mexico  for  that  purpose,  and  that  up  to  the  most  recent  date  said  envoy 
had  not  been  received  by  the  actual  Mexican  government,  if  indeed  he  has 
not  received  his  passports  and  left  the  republic.  In  the  meantime  I  have 
been  ordered  to  occupy  the  country  up  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Ric  Grande, 
until  the  boundary  shall  be  definitely  settled.  In  carrying  out  these  in- 
structions I  have  carefully  abstained  from  all  acts  of  hostility,  obeying,  in 
this  regard,  not  only  the  letter  of  my  instructions,  but  the  plain  dictates 
of  justice  and  humanity.  The  instructions  under  which  I  am  acting  will 
not  permit  me  to  retrograde  from  the  position  I  now  occupy.  In  view  of 
the  relations  between  our  respective  governments,  and  the  individual  suf- 
fering which  may  result,  I  regret  the  alternative  .which  you  offer ;  but  at 
the  same  time  wish  it  understood  that  I  shall  by  no  means  avoid  such 
alternative,  leaving  the  responsibility  with  those  who  rashly  commence 
hostilities.  In  conclusion,  you  will  permit  me  to  give  the  assurance  that 
on  my  part  the  laws  and  customs  of -war  among  civilized  nations  shall  be 
carefully  observed." 

This  decided  answer  was  followed  by  active  preparations  of  defense,  and 
such  disposition  of  the  American  forces  as  would  be  of  the  greatest  advan- 
tage in  case  of  an  attack.  The  river  was  blockaded.  A  collision  soon 
occurred  between  ten  Americans  and  a  small  body  of  Mexican  troops, 
and  one  of  the  former  was  killed.  The  situation  was  critical.  Ampudia 
addressed  a  strong  remonstrance  to  General  Taylor  against  the  blockade. 
The  reply  was  characteristic.  The  American  commander  expressed  him- 
self surprised  that  the  Mexican  general  should  complain  after  all  that  had 
passed  since  the  arrival  of  the  American  army  on  the  Rio  Grande,  as  the 
measure  complained  of  was  "no  other  than  a  natural  result  of  the  state  of 
war  so  much  insisted  on  by  the  Mexican  authorities  as  actually  existing." 
In  the  condition  of  affairs  an  appeal  to  arms  could  not  long  be  avoided. 
On  April  24,  word  was  brought  to  General  Taylor  that  twenty  five  hun- 
dred Mexicans  had  crossed  the  Rio  Grande,  part  above  his  camp  and  part 
below,  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  him  off  from  his  base  of  supplies  at 
Point  Isabel.  Not  a  moment  was  lost.  Two  small  detachments  were 
sent  out,  but  met  an  overwhelming  force  of  the  enemy,  and  were  defeated 
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in  a  sharp  engagement  that  ensued,  a  number  of  them  being  taken  pris- 
oner. 

On  May  i,  General  Taylor,  in  accord  with  his  predominant  characteris- 
tic and  in  the  Hne  of  his  whole  military  record,  decided  on  a  bold  and 
direct  course.  He  moved  out  of  his  intrenchments  opposite  Matamoras, 
and  took  up  his  line  of  march,  determined  to  open  his  line  of  communi- 
cation with  Point  Isabel,  no"  matter  what  the  opposition  or  cost.  The 
Mexicans  mistook  his  movement  for  a  retreat,  and  decided  on  an  attempt 
to  cut  him  off.  On  the  third  an  attack  was  made  on  the  men  General 
Taylor  had  left  in  charge  of  Fort  Brown,  but  without  success,  their  fire 
being  steadily  returned.  Meanwhile  the  general  had  reached  Point  Isabel 
without  interruption,  and  accomplished  the  purpose  for  which  he  had  set 
out.  On  the  seventh,  hearing  the  bombardment  that  was  still  going  on  at 
Fort  Brown,  he  commenced  his  march  to  its  assistance.  His  force  at  that 
time  consisted  of  about  twenty-two  hundred  men,  and  he  was  provided 
with  several  pieces  of  artillery  and  a  large  train  of  wagons.  At  noon  on 
the  following  day  the  presence  of  the  Mexican  forces  was  discovered  on 
his  front. 

The  enemy  was  fully  six  thousand  strong,  and  under  the  command  of 
General  Arista.  They  were  drawn  up  in  single  line,  on  the  field  of  Palo 
Alto,  so  called  from  the  thickets  rising  above  the  general  level.  General 
Taylor's  forces  were  disposed  of  in  the  following  manner  :  The  right  wing, 
comprising  the  larger  part  of  the  force,  including  Ringgold's  artillery  and 
two  eighteen  pounders,  was  under  the  orders  of  Colonel  Twiggs ;  while 
the  left  was  commanded  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Belknap.  The  train  was 
protected  by  a  squadron  of  dragoons  in  the  rear.  The  general,  on  the 
completion  of  these  arrangements,  ordered  the  men  to  stack  their  arms, 
march  in  companies,  and  supply  themselves  with  fresh  water  from  some 
adjoining  ponds,  in  place  of  that  of  a  brackish  character  they  had  been 
compelled  to  take  at  Point  Isabel. 

When  this  was  done,  the  columns  were  ordered  to  advance.  The  en- 
gagement was  opened  by  a  sharp  fire  from  the  Mexicans,  at  two  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon.  It  was  as  promptly  returned,  the  American  artillery  doing 
most  excellent  service.  A  movement  of  the  enemy's  cavalry,  fifteen  hun- 
dred strong,  on  the  right,  was  promptly  met  and  defeated.  While  this 
was  under  way  the  dry  grass  of  the  prairie  took  fire  and  drove  so  great  a 
cloud  of  ,smoke  across  the  field  of  battle  that  for  a  time  the  armies  were 
concealed  from  each  other.  Under  its  cover  the  Mexican  line  re-formed 
in  the  rear  of  its  first  position,  while  the  Americans  advanced.  After  a 
pause  of  an  hour  the  fire  again  opened,  the  artillery  doing  the  greater  part 
of  the  work  on  both  sides.  No  decisive  advantage  had  been  gained  on 
either  side  at  the  close  of  the  day,  at  which  time  a  sharp  attack  was  made 
by  the  enemy's  right,  which  was  met  with  stubborn  resistance  by  the  Amer- 
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ican  artillery.  When  the  darkness  of  night  had  fallen,  the  Mexicans  re- 
tired to  a  new  position,  leaving  the  Americans  to  gain  such  rest  as  they 
could  on  the  battle-field.  General  Taylor  spread  his  blanket  on  the  ground 
and  slept  in  the  midst  of  his  men.  The  loss  up  to  that  period  was  two 
hundred  and  fifty-two  killed,  wounded  and  missing  for  the  Mexicans, 
while  it  was  but  seven  killed  and  thirty-nine  wounded  for  the  Americans. 

On  the  day  following,  the  battle  of  Resaca  de  la  Palma  was  fought. 
Early  in  the  morning  the  enemy  retired  toward  Matamoras,  taking  up  a 
strong  position  at  a  ravine  crossed  by  a  road  and  surrounded  by  a  thick 
growth  of  chaparral.  Here  they  had  thrown  up  intrenchments  and  erected 
several  batteries  that  completely  commanded  the  approach  to  Fort  Brown. 
They  had  been  reinforced  during  the  night,  and  were  fully  seven  thousand 
strong  ;  were  skilfully  posted,  and  well  fortified. 

Hesitation  in  the  face  of  an  enemy  was  no  part  of  General  Taylor's 
military  creed.  Soon  after  the  enemy  had  withdrawn  he  formed  his  little 
army  in  line  of  battle  and  commenced  his  march.  On  reaching  the  edge 
of  the  chaparral  he  halted  and  ordered  several  companies  to  advance  and 
reconnoitre.  They  moved  on,  when  they  were  suddenly  fired  on  from 
one  of  the  Mexican  masked  batteries.  General  Taylor  immediately  moved 
his  force  so  as  to  bring  on  an  engagement.  The  battle  opened  with  great 
fierceness,  the  enemy  fighting  with  unusual  vigor  and  determination.  The 
contest  was  long  and  bloody.  The  enemy  had  shelter  in  the  ravine,  the 
growth  in  front  and  the  rising  ground  preventing  the  free  play  of  the 
American  artillery.  It  was  soon  apparent  that  the  merciless  fire  of  the 
enemy's  cannon  must  be  silenced,  as  it  commanded  the  only  accessible 
approach  by  the  road.  Sending  to  the  rear  for  Captain  May  and  his  dra- 
goons, he  said  to  that  officer : 

"You  must  charge  the  enemy's  batteries  and  take  them." 

"I  will  do  it,"  was  the  confident  response,  and  he  was  as  good  as  his 
word,  although  seven  of  his  men  were  swept  away  in  the  charge.  A  des- 
perate push  was  made  by  the  Americans,  and  the  Mexicans  were  soon 
driven  from  their  position  and  sent  flying  off  the  field.  The  victory  was 
complete.  In  his  official  report  concerning  these  two  engagements,  Gen- 
eral Taylor  with  modest  brevity  said  : 

"The  affairs  of  to-day  may  be  regarded  as  a  proper  supplement  to  the 
cannonade  of  yesterday,  and  the  two  taken  together  exhibit  the  coolness 
and  gallantry  of  our  officers  and  men  in  the  most  favorable  Vight.  All 
have  done  their  duty,  and  done  it  nobly.  .  .  .  Our  victory  has  been 
decisive.  A  small  force  has  overcome  immense  odds  of  the  best  troops 
that  Mexico  can  furnish — veteran  regiments,  perfectly  equipped  and  ap- 
pointed. Eight  pieces  of  artillery,  several  colors  and  standards,  a  great 
number  of  prisoners  including  fourteen  officers,  and  a  large  amount  of 
baggage  and  public  property  hav  fallen  into  our  hands." 
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The  crisis  had  fully  come,  and  the  wonderful  success  of  General  Taylor 
and  his  brave  men  gave  confidence  to  the  country  that  while  war  seemed 
inevitable,  the  result  could  hardly  be  anything  but  favorable  to  the  United 
States.  The  intelligence  of  actual  hostilities  on  the  Rio  Grande  was  re- 
ceived with  the  greatest  excitement  and  no  small  degree  of  astonishment, 
although  how  any  other  outcome  could  have  been  looked  for  after  Taylor 
had  received  his  orders  to  move  forward  to  the  Rio  Grande,  one  can 
hardly  conceive.  Congress  was  at  that  time  in  session,  and  the  President 
immediately  sent  in  a  special  message,  in  which  he  declared  that  the  Mex- 
ican government  had  "at  last  invaded  our  territory  and  shed  the  blood  of 
our  fellow-citizens  on  our  own  soil."  Congress  with  less  than  two  days 
deliberation  adopted  the  views  of  the  President,  and  declared  that  "by  the 
act  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico  a  state  of  war  exists  between  that  govern- 
ment and  the  United  States."  The  chief  executive  was  authorized  to  call 
for  fifty  thousand  volunteers,  while  ten  millions  of  dollars  were  placed  at 
his  disposal.  General  Winfield  Scott  was  immediately  assigned  to  the 
command  of  the  army  in  Mexico.  Sharp  work  was  before  all  concerned. 
As  one  eminent  historian  has  said  :  "Not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost.  The 
plan  of  the  campaign  must  be  instantly  formed ;  the  volunteers  must  be 
hurried  into  the  field  ;  and  what  was  another  and  yet  greater  difficulty,  an 
army  larger  than  the  American  Republic  had  yet  raised  at  one  time  must 
be  supplied  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  with  the  armament,  equipment, 
provisions  and  means  of  transportation  necessary  to  maintain  that  army 
actively  in  the  field."  That  there  was  genius  allied  to  industry  at  work  in 
the  solution  of  this  difficult  problem  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  within  two 
days  after  the  declaration  of  war  by  congress,  the  plan  of  the  campaign 
had  been  completed,  the  requisitions  on  the  governors  of  the  states  deter- 
mined on,  and  General  Scott  had  issued  to  the  chief  of  the  general  staff 
at  Washington  his  memoranda  relative  to  transportation. 

The  defeat  of  their  army  that  had  set  forth  with  such  high  hopes  and 
unquestioning  confidence,  caused  fear  and  consternation  among  the  Mexi- 
cans at  Matamoras.  The  cannonading  on  Fort  Brown  ceased,  and  little 
was  thought  of  but  surrender.  General  Taylor  had  no  purpose  of  resting 
then,  but  determined  to  strike  while  the  iron  was  hot.  He  returned  to 
Point  Isabel  to  confer  with  the  commander  of  the  fleet  that  had  hastened 
up  to  the  aid  of  the  little  army,  and  then  made  arrangements  for  the  im- 
mediate possession  of  Matamoras.  His  demand  for  a  surrender  was 
promptly  granted,  and  on  the  eighteenth  the  place  was  in  his  possession. 

He  remained  at  this  point  during  the  summer,  receiving  the  recruits  sent 
him  from  the  north,  and  collecting  means  for  an  advance.  Toward  fall  he 
was  ready  to  proceed.  General  Ampudia,  who  had  succeeded  Arista  in 
command,  had  established  himself  at  Monterey,  which  place  was  selected 
as  the  first  point  of  attack.     Scnumg  his  forces  forward  on  the  Rio  Grande 
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to  Camargo,  General  Taylor  pushed  his  way  across  the  desert  to  San  Juan, 
which  point  he  reached  on  September  19.  The  defense  of  Monterey  was 
of  first  class  character,  consisting  of  a  garrison  of  ten  thousand  men,  more 
than  two-thirds  of  whom  were  regular  troops,  with  forty-two  pieces  of 
cannon.  Its  outworks  were  of  an  important  character,  and  additions  of 
defense  had  been  made  wherever  experience  could  suggest  or  means  be 
obtained.  The  entire  force  of  the  Americans  numbered  but  six  thousand 
six  hundred  and  seventy-five  men,  with  no  siege  train,  and  an  artillery 
f:'rce  of  but  one  ten-inch  mortar,  two  twenty-four  pound  howitzers,  and 
four  light  field  batteries  of  four  guns  each. 

General  Taylor  decided  to  make  his  mam  attack  on  the  westerly  side  of 
the  town,  where  the  road  to  Saltillo  offered  to  its  occupants  the  only  means 
of  escape.  On  the  twentieth  General  Worth  was  ordered  to  move  his 
command  toward  that  road,  which  he  did  with  such  success  that  by  a  day 
of  hard  fighting  on  the  twenty-first  he  occupied  the  road  and  stormed  the 
heights  adjacent  to  the  city  on  the  west.  General  Taylor  at  the  same  time 
had  personal  charge  of  an  attack  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  town,  which 
was  so  well  conducted  that  the  streets  of  the  city  were  reached,  and  the 
roof  of  a  prominent  building  taken  possession  of  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
manding a  fort,  an  attack  meanwhile  being  made  on  the  fort  from  the  outer 
side.  Under  this  combination  the  fort  fell — an  event  of  great  fortune  to 
the  Americans. 

On  the  day  following  General  Worth  captured  the  bishop's  palace  on 
Independence  hjll,  while  the  commander  occupied  the  day  in  relieving  his 
troops  who  had  passed  the  night  on  the  lower  side  of  the  town.  On  the 
third  day  an  advance  into  the  city  was  made,  the  men  fighting  from  house 
to  house  and  square  to  square,  in  the  face  of  grape  shot  in  the  streets  and 
a  galling  fire  of  musketry  from  the  windows  and  roofs,  until  at  last  they 
had  gained  a  point  but  one  square  distant  from  the  main  plaza,  where  the 
greater  portion  of  the  Mexican  force  was  concentrated.  Meanwhile  a  sim- 
ilar advance  had  been  made  from  the  opposite  side  by  General  Worth. 
The  city  was  doomed,  and  a  capitulation  put  an  end  to  the  scene  of  car- 
nage. The  terms  allowed  were  so  liberal  to  the  Mexicans  that  some  fault 
was  found  at  Washington,  but  a  full  consideration  of  all  the  facts  and  a 
complete  understanding  of  Taylor's  position  at  the  time,  justify  his  course 
as  one  of  good  sense  and  patriotic  wisdom. 

General  Taylor's  last  battle  on  Mexican  soil  was  his  greatest.  The 
United  States  government  had  by  this  time  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
serious  and  strong  blow  must  be  struck  at  the  very  heart  of  Mexico  if  any 
lasting  results  were  to  be  obtained.  In  November,  General  Scott  was  or- 
dered to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  to  take  such  measures  as  wisdom  and  a 
review  of  the  situation  might  suggest.  On  his  arrival  and  the  conclusion 
of  his  plan  of  operations,  he  decided  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  take 
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from  General  Taylor  a  large  portion  of  his  best  troops  to  be  used  elsewhere, 
leaving  the  latter  in  a  condition  to  act  only  on  the  defensive.  Accordingly, 
about  January  i,  1847,  the  divisions  of  Generals  Patterson  and  Pillow,  and 
the  brigades  of  Quitman  and  Twiggs,  as  well  as  General  Worth,  were  de- 
tached from  him  for  the  purpose  of  acting  under  Scott  against  Vera  Cruz 
and  such  other  points  as  might  dispute  the  passage  to  the  capital  city  of 
Mexico.  On  their  departure  General  Taylor  continued  at  Victoria,  where 
he  was  then  stationed,  until  the  close  of  January,  when  he  returned  to 
Monterey.  He  had,  all  told,  an  army  of  not  more  than  six  thousand 
men,  nearly  all  of  whom  were  volunteers  who  had  been  sent  him  since  the 
departure  of  the  troops  above  described.  The  task  he  was  compelled  to 
perform  with  these  undisciplined  forces  was  to  hold  Monterey,  and  keep  in 
check  the  immense  army  that  General  Santa  Anna  had  now  gathered.  On 
reaching  Monterey  he  received  word  that  the  Mexicans  were  already  oper- 
ating in  his  vicinity.  He  immediately  determined  to  commence  the  diffi- 
cult work  that  was  before  him,  and  on  January  31,  marched  to  Saltillo, 
leaving  about  fifteen  hundred  men  to  defend  Monterey.  He  reached  Sal- 
tillo on  February  2,  and  two  days  later  proceeded  to  Agua  Nueva,  a  strong 
position  twenty  miles  away,  where  he  remained  until  the  twenty-first,  for 
the  purpose  of  disciplining  his  troops,  and  to  watch  the  movements  of  the 
enemy.  Word  was  brought  him  that  Santa  Anna  was  advancing  at  the 
Tiead  of  his  whole  army,  and  was  then  within  a  short  distance.  Believing 
Buena  Vista,  a  point  twelve  miles  nearer  Saltillo,  to  be  a  more  favorable 
position  for  defense  than  the  one  he  then  occupied,  he  fell  back  to  that 
place,  formed  his  army  in  order  of  battle,  and  calmly  awaited  the  enemy's 
approach. 

The  position  of  the  Americans  was  critical  in  the  extreme.  The  army 
or  Santa  Anna  was  admirably  equipped,  was  composed  of  the  flower  of 
the  Mexican  nation,  and  numbered  four  to  one  of  its  opponents.  All  the 
chances  were  in  their  favor,  and  hope  as  well  as  necessity  inspired  them  to 
action  and  enthusiasm.  To  defeat  the  Americans  now  would  be  to  sweep 
them  from  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  to  strike  a  blow  that  the 
American  government  might  well  consider. 

On  February  22,  a  day  even  then  memorable  to  the  Americans  by  rea- 
son of  the  love  they  held  for  the  hero  of  the  Revolution,  General  Taylor 
saw  the  enemy  approach  in  solid  and  imposing  form.  But  he  firmly  held 
the  pass  he  had  selected,  and  determined  to  leave  nothing  undone  that 
valor  could  accomplish  or  coolness  and  experience  suggest.  As  the  enemy 
made  his  appearance,  the  road  along  which  he  came  was  defended  by  a 
battery  of  eight  guns,  supported  on  either  hand  by  companies  of  infantry. 
The  remaining  troops  were  placed  in  positions  of  advantage  on  a  plateau 
and  amidst  the  ravines  across  the  whole  breadth  of  the  valley.  At  eleven 
o'clock  came  a  summons  from  Santa  Anna  which  evinced  more  humanity 
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for  the  American  troops  than  the  Mexican  general  had  ever  shown  to  his 
own,  and  has  been  well  called  '  *  A  model  of  that  assurance  for  which  he 
was  far  more  celebrated  than  for  his  military  talent  or  courage."  It  was 
couched  in  the  following  language : 

"You  are  surrounded  by  twenty  thousand  men,  and  cannot,  in  any 
human  probability,  avoid  suffering  a  rout  and  being  cut  to  pieces  with 
your  troops  ;  but  as  you  deserve  consideration  and  particular  esteem,  I  wish 
to  save  you  from  a  catastrophe,  and  for  that  purpose  give  you  this  notice 
in  order  that  you  may  surrender  at  discretion,  under  the  assurance  that 
you  will  be  treated  with  the  consideration  belonging  to  the  Mexican  char- 
acter, to  which  end  you  will  be  granted  an  hour's  time  to  make  up  your 
mind,  to  commence  from  the  moment  when  my  flag  of  truce  arrives  in 
your  camp." 

The  reply  of  General  Taylor  was  equally  characteristic. 

"  In  reply  to  your  note  of  this  date  summoning  me  to  surrender  my 
forces  at  discretion,  I  beg  leave  to  say  that  I  decline  acceding  to  your 
request." 

The  resort  to  the  supreme  trial  of  arms  was  now  the  only  course,  and 
the  attack  was  opened  by  the  Mexicans.  There  was  some  slight  skirmish- 
ing during  the  afternoon,  but  the  general  engagement  did  not  occur  until 
the  twenty-third.  At  daylight  the  attack  was  commenced,  with  great  fury 
and  uncertain  success.  There  was  danger  of  the  American  position  being 
turned,  but  by  a  series  of  skilful  manoeuvres  admirably  executed,  the 
enemy  was  driven  back. 

Santa  Anna  could  hardly  comprehend  the  determined  character  of  the 
resistance  from  a  force  so  much  smaller  than  his  own.  He  determined  on 
one  last  effort,  to  be  led  by  himself.  He  rallied  his  forces  for  a  determined 
attack  on  the  central  plateau,  and  would  have  gained  it  had  he  not  been 
'met  by  the  American  artillery^  the  Mississippi  rifles,  and  other  companies 
that  had  been  swiftly  brought  up  to  confront  him.  It  was  during  this 
attack  that  General  Taylor  gave  utterance  to  that  sentence  that  became 
famous  the  world  over — "  A  little  more  grape.  Captain  Bragg."  The  fur- 
ther description  of  this  battle  can  be  best  given  in  the  words  of  General 
Taylor's  official  report : 

"The  moment  was  most  critical.  Captain  O'Brien,  with  two  pieces, 
had  sustained  the  heavy  charge  to  1  he  last  and  was  finally  obliged  to  leave 
his  guns  on  the  field,  his  infantry  support  being  entirely  routed.  Captain 
Bragg,  who  had  just  arrived  from  the  left,  was  ordered  at  once  into  battery. 
Without  any  infantry  to  support  him,  and  at  the  imminent  risk  of  losing 
his  guns,  this  officer  came  rapidly  into  action,  the  Mexican  line  being  but 
a  few  yards  from  the  muzzles  of  his  pieces.  The  first  discharge  of  canister 
caused  the  enemy  to  hesitate ;  the  second  and  third  drove  him  back  in 
disorder  and  saved  the  day No  further  attempt  was  made  by 
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the  enemy  to  force  our  position,  and  the  approach  of  night  gave  an  op- 
portunity to  pay  proper  attention  to  the  wounded,  and  also  to  refresh  the 
soldiers  who  had  been  exhausted  by  incessant  watchfulness  and  combat. 
Though  the  night  was  severely  cold,  the  troops  were  compelled  for  the 
most  to  bivouac  without  fires,  expecting  that  morning  would  renew  the 
conflict.  During  the  night  the  wounded  were  removed  to  Saltillo,  and 
every  preparation  made  to  receive  the  enemy  should  he  again  attack  our 
position." 

Santa  Anna,  however,  made  no  such  attempt.  Leaving  his  wounded  by 
the  way,  he  retreated  to  San  Luis  Potosi.  The  victory  to  the  Americans 
was  complete.  It  not  only  maintained  them  in  the  position  they  then 
held,  but  secured  the  whole  Rio  Grande  frontier,  struck  dismay  to  the 
Mexican  heart,  and  became,  in  fact,  the  great  point  on  which  turned  the 
destiny  of  the  war. 

Some  idea  of  the  terse  sense  and  modest  bearing  of  the  hero  of  this 
battle  of  Buena  Vista  can  be  learned  from  the  following  order  written  at 
its  conclnsion  : 

"I.  The  commanding  general  has  the  grateful  task  of  congratulating 
the  troops  upon  the  brilliant  success  which  attended  their  arms  in  the  con- 
flicts of  the  twenty-second  and  twenty-third.  Confident  in  the  immense 
superiority  of  numbers,  and  stimulated  by  the  presence  of  a  distinguished 
leader,  the  Mexican  troops  were  yet  repulsed  in  efforts  to  force  our  lines, 
and  finally  withdrew  with  immense  loss  from  the  field. 

"  2.  The  general  would  express  his  obligations  to  the  officers  and  men 
engaged  for  the  cordial  support  which  they  rendered  throughout  the  action. 
It  will  be  his  highest  pride  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  government  the 
conspicuous  gallantry  of  officers  and  corps  whose  unwavering  steadiness 
more  than  once  saved  the  fortunes  of  the  day*  He  would  also  express  his 
high  satisfaction  with  the  conduct  of  the  small  command  he  left  to  hold 
Saltillo.  Though  not  so  seriously  engaged  as  their  comrades,  their  ser- 
vices were  very  important  and  efficiently  rendened.  While  bestowing  this 
just  tribute  to  the  good  conduct  of  the  troops,  the  general  deeply  regrets 
to  say  that  there  were  not  a  few  exceptions.  He  trusts  that  those  who 
fled  ingloriously  to  Buena  Vista,  and  even  to  Saltillo,  will  seek  an  oppor- 
tunity to  retrieve  their  reputation,  and  to  emulate  the  bravery  of  their 
comrades  who  bore  the  brunt  of  the  ba'ttle,  and  sustained,  against  fearful 
odds,  the  honor  of  our  flag.  , 

"  3.  The  exultation  of  success  is  checked  by  the  heavy  sacrifice  of  life 
which  it  has  cost,  embracing  many  officers  of  high  rank  and  rare  merit. 
While  the  sympathies  of  a  greatful  country  will  be  given  to  the  bereaved 
families  and  friends  of  those  who  nobly  fell,  their  illustrious  example  will 
remain  for  the  benefit  and  admiration  of  the  army." 

The  demands  of  the  situation  were  such  that  General  Taylor  was   com- 
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pelled  to  remain  comparatively  inactive  during  the  remainder  of  the  war. 
Retiring  to  his  camp  at  Monterey,  he  kept  a  vigilant  eye  upon  the  move- 
ments of  marauding  parties  of  the  enemy  who  were  hovering  in  the  vicinity. 
He  was  too  much  crippled  by  the  severe  losses  he  had  met  at  Buena  Vista 
to  make  it  safe  to  march  upon  the  capital  from  the  Rio  Grande.  He 
finally  grew  restive  under  this  enforced  and  unwonted  idleness,  and  seeing 
that  others  could  do  the  work  he  then  had  in  hand,  he  determined  to  turn 
his  attention  to  his  private  affairs  that  had  been  so  long  neglected.  He 
asked  permission  to  return  to  the  United  States,  and  it  was  granted.  He 
took  his  departure  from  Monterey  early  in  November.  His  separation 
from  those  who  had  so  long  been  under  his  command  and  who  had  borne 
with  him  so  many  hardships  and  won  with  him  such  lasting  honors,  was 
affecting  and  touching  in  the  extreme.  ' '  Soldiers  as  well  as  officers  shared 
equally  in  the  feelings  of  regret  which  he  himself  experienced  upon  re- 
linquishing his  command  of  the  noble  little  army  whose  gallantry  had  filled 
the  world  with  its  fame." 

As  a  soldier,  his  course  had  ever  been  such  as  to  win  the  confidence  and 
command  the  respect  of  his  men.  He  had  shared  the  privation  and  met 
the  danger  of  every  private  in  the  ranks.  He  required  no  service  from 
the  humblest  that  he  was  not  willing  to  give  himself,  and  he  ever  re- 
garded their  interests  as  his  own.  His  courage,  military  skill  and  readiness 
of  resource  won  the  faith  of  all,  and  his  men  were  prepared  to  go  where- 
ever  he  would  lead.  He  was  a  typical  American  soldier,  and  his  military 
record  forms  one  of  the  brightest  and  clearest  pages  in  our  national  record. 
General  Taylor  went  direct  to  his  residence  in  Baton  Rouge,  which  he 
reached  during  the  same  month — November.  1847.  Although  there 
seemed  a  disposition  "in  certain  quarters  in  Washington  to  withhold  from 
him  the  full  portion  of  praise  that  was  his  due,  the  people  were  moved  by 
no  such  feeling.  He  was  regarded  as  a  hero  who  had  lent  luster  to  the 
American  arms.  He  was  everywhere  received  with  the  most  marked  ex- 
pressions of  affection  and  respect.  The  congratulations  of  eminent  men 
and  powerful  public  bodies  were  conveyed  to  him.  Invitations  poured  in 
on  him  to  visit  all  parts  of  the  Union.  But  he  modestly  declined  the 
greater  part  of  them,  and  refusing  to  be  lionized,  retired  to  the  quiet  seclu- 
sion of  his  home.  His  feelings  under  this  accumulation  of  honors  are 
found  in  the  following,  taken  from  his  response  to  one  cordial  expression 
of  good  will  : 

"I  lay  no  claim  to  praise  for  the  success  which  crowned  my  exertions 
in  the  trying  and  sanguinary  struggles  in  which  it  was  my  lot  to  be  engaged 
between  the  forces  under  my  command  and  the  common  enemy  of  my 
country.  T  but  tried  to  discharge  my  duty  to  that  country,  whose  servant 
I  am  proud  to  be.  Sir,  the  manner  in  which  you  have  alluded  to  my 
brothers  in  arms,  on  both  lines  of  our  army,  has  filled  my  heart  with  grat- 
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itude  and  my  eyes  with  tears.  It  was  not  due  to  me  that  the  enemy  with 
which  I  contended  was  vanquished,  but  to  the  brave  soldiers  that  stood  by 
and  sustained  me  in  times  of  peril.  To  them  belongs  the  glory,  and  to 
them  I  frankly  yield  all  claim  to  the  laurels  that  adorn  their  manly  brows. " 
Those  who  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  political  action  was  influenced  very 
much  in  1847  by  the  same  causes  and  desires  that  affect  the  movements  of 
parties  to-day,  will  not  be  surprised  by  the  fact  that  the  victories  of  Palo 
Alto  and  Resaca  de  la  Palma  had  hardly  become  known  in  the  United 
States  before  General  Taylor  was  mentioned  by  many  men  and  party  news- 
papers as  not  only  an  available  but  a  strong  candidate  for  the  Presidency. 
As  early  as  July  he  had  been  formally  named  in  more  than  one  convention 
as  the  man  of  destiny,  upon  whom  the  honor  of  a  nomination  to  the  high- 
est office  in  the  land  should  be  laid.  When  the  news  of  Monterey  and 
Buena  Vista  was  heard,  the  demand  became  more  general  and  pronounced. 
Although  he  had  been  by  vote  and  belief  a  Whig,  these  suggestions  did 
not  come  from  Whigs  alone  but  from  Democrats  and  Independents  as  well. 
Many  letters  were  addressed  him  while  in  Mexico,  in  which  he  was  not 
only  asked  for  the  use  of  his  name,  but  urged  to  outline  his  views  on  pub- 
lic questions  so  that  the  public  would  know  his  beliefs  and  understand 
the  trend  and  purpose  of  his  political  faith.  To  all  such  he  replied  with 
that  directness  and  candor  that  might  be  expected  from  one  who  had 
passed  his  life  in  the  military  camp  of  the  frontier  rather  than  the  school 
of  diplomacy  or  politics.  One  of  his  responses  may  stand  as  a  represen- 
tative of  them  all : 

Headquarters,  Army  of  Occupation,  1 
Matamoras,  July  21,  1846.  j 

Dear  Sir  :  By  yesterday's  mail  I  received  your  letter  of  the  nineteenth 
June,  and  have  given  the  matter  to  which  it  refers  some  serious  reflection 
and  consideration.  I  feel  very  grateful  to  you,  sir,  and  to  my  fellow-citi- 
zens, who  with  you  have  expressed  the  very  flattering  desire  to  place  my 
name  in  nomination  for  the  Presidency,  but  it  becomes  me  sincerely  and 
frankly  to  acknowledge  to  you  that  for  that  office  I  have  no  aspirations 
whatever.  Although  no  politician,  having  always  held  myself  aloof  from 
the  clamors  of  party  politics,  I  am  a  Whig,  and  shall  ever  be  devoted  in 
individual  opinion  to  that  party. 

Even  if  the  subject  which  you  have  in  your  letter  opened  to  me  were 
acceptable  at  any  time,  I  have  not  the  leisure  to  attend  to  it  now;  the  vig* 
orous  prosecution  of  the  war  with  Mexico,  so  important  to  the  interests 
of  my  country,  demands  every  moment  of  my  present  time,  and  it  is  my 
great  desire  to  bring  it  to  a  speedy  and  honorable  termination. 

With  my  best  wishes  for  your  health  and  prosperity,  I  am  sincerely 
yours, 

Z.  Taylor,  Major-General  United  States  Army. 
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The  determination  already  formed  by  many,  even  while  he  was  in  ihe 
field,  to  make  of  him  a  Presidential  candidate  was  immensely  extended  and 
strengthened  when  he  returned  home  crowned  with  victory  and  winning 
plaudits  from  all  sides.  The  opposition  to  him  in  a  number  of  states 
of  the  north,  because  of  his  southern  residence  and  presumable  leaning 
toward  slavery,  was  the  chief  objection  urged  against  him,  but  even  that 
was  ignored  or  passed  over  in  the  popular  strength  that  he  was  sure  to 
command.  His  modesty  in  relation  to  his  candidacy  was  marked  and 
genuine.  In  a  letter  written  to  a  friend  during  this  free  use  of  his  name, 
he  said  : 

"  Independent  of  my  wishes,  I  greatly  doubt  my  qualifications  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  properly  of  an  ofifice  which  was  filled  and  adorned  by  a 
Washington,  a  Jefferson,  as  well  as  several  other  of  the  wisest  and  most 
accomplished  statesmen  and  patriots  of  this  or  any  other  age  or  country. 
I  almost  tremble  at  the  thoughts  of  the  undertaking.  .  .  .  If  I  ever 
occupy  the  White  House,  it  must  be  by  the  spontaneous  movement  of  the 
people,  without  any  action  of  mine  in  relation  to  it,  without  pledges  other 
than  I  have  previously  stated,  a  strict  adherence  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution,  so  I  could  enter  on  the  arduous  and  responsible  duties  apper- 
taining to  said  office  untrammelled,  so  that  I  could  be  the  President  of  the 
country  and  not  of -a  party." 

A  more  definite  expression  of  his  opinions  on  public  questions,  and  his 
purpose  if  chosen  to  the  office  of  President,  is  found  in  a  letter  written 
while  at  Baton  Rouge,  under  date  of  April  12,  1848.  After  stating  that 
he  had  consented  to  the  use  of  his  name,  he  adds  : 

"I  confess,  while  I  have  great  cardinal  principles  which  will  regulate 
my  political  life,  I  am  not  sufificiently  familiar  with  all  the  minute  details 
of  political  legislation  to  give  solemn  pledges  to  exert  myself  to  carry  out 
this  or  defeat  that  measure.  I  have  no  concealment.  I  hold  no  opinion 
which  I  would  not  readily  proclaim  to  my  assembled  countrymen  ;  but 
crude  impressions  upon  matters  of  policy,  which  may  be  right  to  day  and 
wrong  to-morrow,  are  perhaps  not  the  best  tests  for  fitness  of  office.  One 
who  cannot  be  trusted  without  pledges  cannot  be  confided  in  merely  on 
account  of  them. 

"I  will  proceed  however,  to  respond  to  your  inquiries  : 

' '  First.  I  reiterate  what  I  have  so  often  said  :  I  am  a  Whig.  If  elected  I 
would  not  be  the  mere  president  of  a  party.  I  would  endeavor  to  act 
independent  of  party  domination.  I  should  feel  bound  to  administer  the 
government  untrammelled  by  party  schemes. 

''Second.  The  veto  power.  The  power  given  by  the  Constitution  to 
the  executive  to  interpose  his  veto  is  a  high  conservative  power ;  but 
in  my  opinion  should  never  be  exercised  except  in  cases  of  clear  violation 
of   the    Constitution,    or   manifest  haste  and  want  of   consideration    by 
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congress.  Indeed,  I  have  thought  that  for  many  years  past,  the  known 
opinions  and  wishes  of  the  Executive  have  exercised  an  undue  and  in- 
jurious influence  upon  the  legislative  department  of  the  government ;  and 
for  this  cause  I  have  thought  our  system  was  in  danger  of  undergoing  a 
great  change  from  its  true  theory.  The  personal  opinions  of  the  individual 
who  may  happen  to  occupy  the  Executive  chair  ought  not  to  control  the 
action  of  congress  upon  questions  of  domestic  policy  ;  nor  ought  his 
objections  to  be  interposed  where  questions  of  constitutional  power  have  been 
settled  by  the  various  departments  of  government,  and  acquiesced  in  by  the 
people. 

"  Third.  Upon  the  subject  of  the  tariff,  the  currency,  the  improvement 
of  our  great  highways,  rivers,  lakes  and  harbors,  the  will  of  the  people, 
as  expressed  through  their  representatives  in  congress,  ought  to  be 
respected  and  carried  out  by  the  Executive. 

''Fourth.  The  Mexican  war.  I  sincerely  rejoice  at  the  prospect  of 
peace.  My  life  has  been  devoted  to  arms,  yet  I  look  upon  war,  at  all 
times  and  under  all  circumstances,  as  a  national  calamity,  to  be  avoided  if 
compatible  with  national  honor.  The  principles  of  our  government,  as 
well  as  its  true  policy,  is  opposed  to  the  subjection  of  other  nations  and  the 
dismemberment  of  other  countries  by  conquest.  In  the  language  of  the 
great  Washington  :  '  Why  should  we  quit  our  own  to  stand  on  foreign 
ground  ?  '  In  the  Mexican  War  our  honor  has  been  vindicated  ;  and  in 
dictating  terms  of  peace,  we  may  well  afford  to  be  forbearing  and  magnan- 
imous to  a  fallen  foe. 

"  I  do  not  know  that  I  shall  again  write  upon  the  subject  of  national 
politics.  I  shall  engage  in  no  schemes,  no  combinations,  no  intrigues. 
If  the  American  people  have  not  confidence  in  me,  they  ought  not  to  give 
me  their  suffrage.  If  they  do  not,  you  know  me  well  enough  to  believe 
me  when  I  declare  I  shall  be  content  I  am  too  old  a  soldier  to  murmur 
against  such  high  authority." 

On  June  7,  1848,  the  Whig  National  convention  met  in  Philadelphia, 
for  the  purpose  of  nominating  a  candidate  for  President.  Although  there 
was  a  strong  and  almost  resistless  current  setting  in  toward  General  Tay- 
lor, his  selection  was  not  to  be  ratified  without  the  consideration  of  the 
claims  of  others.  General  Scott,  Henry  Clay  and  Daniel  Webster  all  had 
their  friends  and  adherents,  and  the  name  of  each  was  presented  to  the 
convention.  Their  claims  were  pushed  with  vigor  and  ability,  and  it  was 
maintained  with  no  small  show  of  reason  that  one  who  had  been  for  years 
in  the  thorough  training  of  official  life  like  Mr.  Webster  or  Mr.  Clay  was 
eminently  fitted  for  the  office,  and  that  whatever  General  Taylor's  grand 
service  might  have  been  in  the  field,  he  was  a  soldier  in  education  as  in 
name,  and  had  never  laid  any  claim  to  a  knowledge  of  statesmanship.  Yet 
General  Taylor  had  the  great  majority  of  his  party  behind  him,  and  devel- 
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oped  Strength  from  the  first,  the  first  ballot,  standing:  Taylor  iii,  Clay 
97,  Scott  43,  and  Webster  22.  Four  ballots  were  taken,  the  last  resulting 
in  his  nominationby  the  following  vote:  Taylor  171,  Clay  32,  Scott  63, 
and  Webster  13. 

Some  of  the  opposition  to  his  selection  had  arisen  from  a  fear  on  the 
part  of  the  minority  that  General  Taylor  would  be  a  Presidential  candidate 
even  though  he  should  not  receive  the  regular  Whig  nomination,  although 
sufficient  evidence  was  afterwards  adduced  to  show  that  he  had  no  such  in- 
tention and  that  he  and  his  friends  would  have  stood  by  the  regular  nom- 
inee, whoever  he  might  be. 

When  officially  informed  of  his  selection  as  the  standard  bearer  of  his 
party  in  the  great  contest  then  pending.  General  Taylor  made  the  following 
careful  and  concise  reply : 

Baton  Rouge,  July  15.  • 
Hon.  John  M.  Morehead,  Greenborough,  North  Carolina. 

Sir:  I  had  the  honor  to  receive  your  communication  of  June  10,  an- 
nouncing that  the  Whig  convention  which  assembled  at  Philadelphia  on 
the  seventh  of  that  month,  of  which  you  were  the  presiding  officer,  has 
nominated  me  for  the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States. 

Looking  to  the  composition  of  the  convention  and  its  numbers  and  pa- 
triotic constituents,  I  feel  duly  grateful  for  the  honor  bestowed  upon  me, 
and  for  the  distinguished  confidence  implied  in  my  nomination  to  the 
highest  office  in  the  gift  of  the  American  people. 

I  cordially  accept  the  nomination,  but  with  the  sincere  distrust  of  my 
fitness  to  fulfill  the  duties  of  an  office  which  demands  for  its  exercise  the 
most  exalted  abilities  and  patriotism,  and  which  has  been  rendered  illus- 
trious by  the  greatest  names  in  our  history. 

But  should  the  selection  of  the  Whig  convention  be  confirmed  by  the 
people,  I  shall  endeavor  to  discharge  the  new  duties  then  devolving  upon 
me,  so  as  to  meet  the  expectations  of  my  fellow-citizens  and  preserve  un- 
diminished the  prosperity  and  reputation  of  our  common  country. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  with  the  highest  respect,  your  obedient 
servant, 

Z,  Taylor. 

The  contest  was  conducted  with  the  usual  heat  and  clamor,  and  while 
General  Taylor  received  formal  endorsement  from  many  not  of  his  own 
party,  there  were  some  in  that  organization  who  believed  that  the  selection 
was  a  mistake,  and  that  he  would  meet  defeat,  or  if  elected  so  conduc! 
the  office  as  to  bring  odium  on  those  who  had  placed  him  there.  It  wa.* 
a  time  when  many  public  questions  of  importance  were  before  the  people 
for  discussion,  and  only  the  wisest  statesmanship  could  command  confidence 
and  inspire  hope  of  a  sure  and  patriotic  solution  of  them  all.  The  pro- 
slavery  men  were  pushing  their  claims  on  public  attention   with  tireless 
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energy,  while  more  than  a  feint  whisper  of  abolitionism  was  heard  in  vari- 
ous  parts  of  the  north.  A  wild  purpose  to  capture  Cuba  and  make  it  add 
to  American  glory  and  domain,  as  Texas  had  already  done,  was  held  by 
some,  and  private  expeditions  were  being  fitted  out  for  that  purpose.  Cal- 
ifornia was  pleading  for  admission  to  the  Union,  while  slavery  stood  ready 
to  bid  her  nay.  General  Taylor  had  not  been  trained  in  such  school  of 
public  life  as  would  make  it  easy  for  him  to  grapple  with  these  and  other 
great  questions  of  the  day,  nor  was  he  in  any  sense  a  ready  or  skilful 
speaker  or  writer.  Yet  such  was  his  sound  good  sense,  the  rugged  honesty 
of  his  purpose,  and  the  public  confidence  in  his  patriotism  and  sterling  in- 
tegrity of  character,  that  the  campaign  in  his  favor  was  a  grand  success, 
and  was  crowned  with  a  certain  victory.  The  election  occurred  on  Nov- 
ember 7,  and  resulted  in  the  choice  of  Zachary  Taylor  for  President,  and 
Millard  Filmore  for  vice-president.  One  hundred  and  sixty-three  electoral 
votes  were  cast  in  their  favor,  while  their  opponents,  General  Cass  and 
General  Butler,  were  given  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven.  Seven  free 
and  eight  slave  states  cast  their  vote  for  the  Whig  candidates,  while  eight 
free  and  seven  slave  states  pronounced  in  favor  of  the  Democratic 
nominees. 

General  Taylor  left  his  home  at  Baton  Rouge  on  January  24,  to  enter 
upon  his  brief  career  of  Presidential  life  and  responsibility.  The  day  pre- 
vious to  his  departure  witnessed  a  large  gathering  of  friends  and  neighbors 
irrespective  of  party,  who  had  come  to  bid  him  godspeed  and  farewell. 
A  large  procession  was  formed,  which  escorted  him  from  his  residence  to 
the  United  States  barracks,  where  he  was  addressed  by  one  of  the  citizens 
and  responded  in  an  appropriate  and  touching  reply.  He  again  referred 
to  his  mistrust  of  his  own  powers  as  applied  to  the  immense  responsibifi- 
ties  laid  upon  him,  and  gave  the  clearest  evidence  tnat  a  sense  of  duty 
rather  than  an  unseemly  ambition  had  led  him  to  the  place  he  then  occu- 
pied. He  had  already  resigned  his  command  in  the  army,  and  in  doing  so 
had  expressed  the  deepest  regret  at  a  separation  from  a  service  to  which 
he  was  attached  by  so  many  pleasing  and  proud  associations.  He  had 
expressed  to  the  officers  and  men  who  had  served  with  him,  his  warmest 
thanks  for  their  zealous  and  cordial  support  in  the  execution  of  all  the 
duties  devolving  upon  them.  Every  line  of  his  address  showed  that  his 
heart  had  been  with  them,  and  with  that  branch  of  the  public  service  to 
which  their  lives  had  been  devoted. 

Plis  reception  all  along  the  road  from  Louisiana  to  Washington  was  of 
the  most  earnest  and  cordial  character.  He  reached  the  capital  in  the  latter 
part  of  February,  and  on  the  fifth  of  March,  1849,  was  inaugurated  twelfth 
President  of  the  United  States.  His  inaugural  address  was  brief,  plain  and 
clear  in  each  of  its  utterances.      In  the  course  thereof  he   said  : 
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"In  the  discharge  of  these  duties,  my  guide  will  be  the  Constitution  I 
this  day  swear  to  preserve,  protect  and  defend. 

"  For  the  interpretation  of  that  instrument  I  shall  look  to  the  decisions 
of  judicial  tribunals  established  by  its  authority,  and  to  the  practice  of  gov- 
ernment under  the  earliest  Presidents,  who  had  so  large  a  share  in  its  for- 
mation. To  the  example  of  these  illustrious  patriots  I  shall  always  refer 
with  deference,  and  especially  to  his  example  who  won  the  title  of  the 
father  of  his  country.  ...  As  American  freemen  we  cannot  but 
sympathize  with  all  efforts  to  extend  the  blessings  of  civil  and  political  lib- 
erty ;  but  at  the  same  time  we  are  warned,  by  the  admonition  of  history,  and 
the  voice  of  our  beloved  Washington,  to  abstain  from  entangling  alliances 
with  foreign  nations,  on  all  disputes  between  conflicting  governments.  It 
is  our  interest,  no  less  than  our  duty,  to  remain  strictly  neutral ;  while  out 
geographical  position,  the  genius  of  our  institutions  and  our  people,  the 
advancing  spirit  of  civilization,  and  above  all,  the  dictates  of  religion, 
direct  us  to  the  cultivation  of  peaceful  and  friendly  relations  with  all  othef 
powers.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  international  questions  can  now  arise, 
which  a  government  confident  in  its  own  strength,  and  resolved  to  protect 
its  own  just  rights,  may  not  settle  by  wise  negotiation  ;  and  it  eminently 
becomes  a  government  like  our  own,  founded  on  the  morality  and  intelli- 
gence  of  its  citizens,  and  upheld  by  their  affections,  to  exhaust  every  resort 
of  honorable  diplomacy  before  appealing  to  arms.  In  the  conduct  of  our 
foreign  relations  I  shall  conform  to  these  views,  as  I  believe  them  e.«sential 
to  the  best  interests  and  honor  of  our  country. 

"The  appointing  power  vested  in  the  President  imposes  delicate  and 
onerous  duties.  So  far  as  it  is  possible  to  be  informed,  I  shall  make  hon- 
esty, capacity  and  fidelity,  indispensable  prerequisites  to  the  bestowal  of 
offices,  and  absence  of  either  of  these  qualities  shall  be  deemed  sufficient 
cause  for  removal." 

The  oath  of  office  was  administered  by  Chief-Justice  Taney,  after  which 
the  President  proceeded  to  the  White  House,  and  entered  quietly  on  the 
discharge  of  his  great  and  responsible  duties.  It  was  no  bed  of  official 
roses  to  which  he  had  been  called.  The  party  in  opposition  to  the  one  by 
which  he  had  been  elected  had  been  in  power  for  twenty  years,  and  it  was 
indeed  a  difficult  task  to  satisfy  the  expectations  of  those  who  had  chosen 
him,  and  still  do  justice  to  the  needs  of  the  country  and  do  no  violence  to 
the  public  service.  He  was  a  good  judge  of  men,  and  his  cabinet  was  of 
an  exceptional  character,  yet  the  labor  of  his  position  wore  upon  and  har- 
assed him  from  the  first.  He  was  no  politician,  and  had  a  direct  method 
of  going  to  the  heart  of  whatever  he  had  in  hand,  and  disposing  of  each 
question  as  it  came  up.  The  grasp  of  his  mind  was  great,  and  he  seemed 
to  understand  almost  by  intuition  the  scope  of  great  national  questions, 
and  his  opinions  were  generally  justified  by  the  final  results.      Cotemporary 
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testimony  clearly  shows  that  it  was  his  earnest  desire  to  do  the  right  thing-, 
rather  than  that  which  was  merely  politic.  As  has  been  said  by  one  who 
knew  him  well :  "  His  course  was  always  straight  to  the  object,  by  the 
most  direct  path.  He  pushed  no  devious  or  winding  way  to  reach  the  end 
his  mind  told  him  was  right.  None  of  the  substitutes  which  sometimes 
mark  the  course  of  politicians  and  of  statesmen  ever  found  favor  with  him. 
Having  declared  to  the  public  previous  to  his  elevation  to  the  Presidency 
the  policy  he  should  pursue,  and  sworn  to  preserve,  protect  and  defend 
the  Constitution,  his  sole  aim  seemed  to  be  an  earnest  desire  faithfully  to 
observe  the  oath,  and  to  comply  with  the  pledges  he  had  made  to  the 
people." 

So  great  an  authority  as  Senator  Benton,  who  was  President  Taylor's 
opponent  in  politics,  has  put  on  permanent  record  the  following  tribute  to 
his  honesty  of  purpose  and  the  quality  of  his  administration  : 

"  His  brief  career  showed  no  deficiency  of  political  wisdom  for  want  of 
previous  political  training.  He  came  into  the  administration  at  a  time  of 
great  difficulty,  and  acted  up  to  the  emergency  of  his  position.  . 
No  man  could  have  been  more  devoted  to  the  Union,  or  more  opposed  to 
the  slavery  agitation  ;  and  his  position  as  a  southern  man,  and  a  slave- 
holder— his  military  reputation,  and  his  election  by  a  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple and  of  the  states — would  have  given  him  a  power  in  the  settlement  of 
these  questions  which  no  President  without  these  qualifications  could  have 
possessed.  In  the  political  division  he  classed  with  the  Whig  party ;  but 
his  administration,  as  far  as  it  went,  was  applauded  by  the  Democracy, 
and  promised  to  be  so  to  the  end  of  his  official  term." 

There  had  grown  up  in  the  public  mind  a  very  decided  and  almost 
importunate  desire  to  learn  the  President's  actual  attitude  on  the  subject  of 
slavery,  but  he  had  kept  his  own  counsels  with  exceeding  care,  and  met 
with  silence  every  attempt  to  surprise  or  provoke  him  into  an  express 
declaration  on  that  point.  His  first  message  to  congress  was  therefore 
awaited  with  unusual  interest  and  anxiety.  The  two  houses  of  congress 
met  on  Monday,  December  3,  but  because  of  the  failure  of  the  house  of 
representatives  to  affect  an  organization  the  message  was  not  presented 
until  the  twenty-fourth. 

The  document  was  such  as  might  have  been  expected  from  one  of  his 
character — concise  and  to  the  point.  He  paid  a  warm  tribute  to  the 
Hungarians  who  had  so  bravely  struggled  for  the  preservation  of  their 
liberties ;  touched  on  the  project  even  then  broached  of  a  ship  canal 
through  Nicaragua  and  of  a  railroad  across  the  Ismus  of  Panama,  recom- 
mending them  to  the  careful  consideration  of  congress  ;  recommending 
the  reduction  of  postage  to  a  uniform  rate  and  the  abolishing  of  the 
franking  privilege  ;  declaring  that  the  veto  power  should  never  be  resorted 
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to  by  the  chief  executive  except  in  extreme  cases  ;  and  then  continued  in 
these  strong  and  outspoken  words : 

"  Attachment  to  the  union  of  the  state  should  be  habitually  fostered 
m  every  American  heart.  For  more  than  half  a  century,  during  which 
kingdoms  and  empires  have  fallen,  this  Union  has  stood  unshaken.  The 
patriots  who  formed  it  have  long  since  descended  to  the  grave  ;  yet  still  it 
remains  the  proudest  monument  to  their  memory,  and  the  object  of 
affection  and  admiration  with  everyone  worthy  to  bear  the  American  name. 
In  my  judgment  its  dissolution  would  be  the  greatest  of  calamities;  and 
to  avert  that  should  be  the  study  of  every  American.  Upon  its 
preservation  must  depend  our  happiness  and  that  of  countless  generations 
to  come.  Whatever  dangers  may  thteaten  it,  I  shall  stand  by  it  and  maintain 
it  in  its  integrity,  to  the  full  extent  of  the  obligations  imposed,  and  the  power 
conferred  upon  me  by  the  Constitution.'' 

This  sharp  note  of  warning  and  this  determined  avowal  to  defend  the 
Union  as  something  more  than  a  weak  bond  holding  the  state  together, 
was  not  without  its  meaning  and  effect,  as  there  were  even  then  desires 
and  purposes  at  work  which  had  the  severing  of  that  bond  in  view.  There 
was  disappointment  in  many  quarters  because  he  had  made  no  avowal  on 
two  of  the  great  questions  then  in  the  public  mind — that  of  protection  to 
American  industry,  and  slavery.  The  former  question,  however,  was 
amply  discussed  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  giving  some  idea  as  to 
the  position  of  the  new  administration  thereon. 

As  to  slavery,  the  time  soon  came  when  he  was  directly  called  upon  to 
define  himself,  and  that  there  was  great  disappointment  among  many  of 
his  nearest  friends  over  the  position  he  took  cannot  be  denied.  The 
people  of  California  had  organized  a  state  government  and  were  ready  to 
ipply  for  admission  into  the  Union.  This  fact  had  caused  no  small 
commotion  among  the  southern  members  of  congress,  on  the  ground  that 
?t  would  destroy  the  "equilibrium"  which  they  claimed  should  exist  between 
(.he  free  and  the  slave  states.  The  President  had  been  charged  by  many 
with  an  improper  influence,  through  the  army  then  stationed  in  California, 
ro  coerce  the  people  of  that  section  into  the  demand  for  a  state  government 
of  their  own.  In  consequence  a  resolution  was  introduced  into  the  house 
of  representatives  calling  on  him  for  all  correspondence  and  orders,  with 
<>ther  official  information  he  might  possess  in  relation  to  this  question. 
On  January  21,  1850,  he  therefore  transmitted  the  documents  called  for, 
accompanied  by  a  message  embracing  his  views  on  the  whole  question. 
After  some  preliminary  explanations,  he  said : 

"  I  did  not  hesitate  to  express  to  the  people  of  those  territories  my  de- 
sire that  each  territory  should,  if  prepared  to  comply  with  the  requisition  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  form  a  plan  of  state  constitution  and 
submit  the  same  to  congress,  with  a  prayer  for  admission  into  the  Union  as 
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a  State  ;  but  1  did  not  anticipate,  suggest,  or  authorize  the  establishment  of 
any  such  government  without  the  assent  of  congress,  nor  did  I  authorize 
any  government  agent  or  officer  to  interfere  with,  or  exercise  any  influ- 
ence or  control  over  the  election  of  any  delegates,  or  over  any  convention, 
in  making  or  modifying  their  domestic  institutions,  or  any  of  the  provisions 
of  their  proposed  constitution.  .  .  Under  the  Constitution  every  state  has 
the  right  of  establishing,  and  from  time  to  time  altering,  its  municipal  laws 
and  domestic  institutions,  independent  of  every  other  state  and  of  the 
general  government,  subject  only  to  the  prohibitions  and  guarantees  ex- 
pressly set  forth  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  The  subjects 
left  exclusively  to  the  respective  states  were  not  designed  or  expected  to 
becomes  topics  of  national  agitation.  Still,  as  under  the  Constitution  con- 
gress has  power  to  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting  the 
territories  of  the  United  States,  every  new  acquisition  of  territory  has  led 
to  discussions  on  the  question  whether  the  system  of  involuntary  servitude 
which  prevails  in  many  of  the  states  should  or  should  not  be  prohibited  in 
that  territory.  The  periods  of  excitement  from  this  cause  which  have  Here- 
tofore occurred  have  been  safel}'  passed,  but  during  the  interval  of  what- 
ever length  which  may  elapse  before  the  admission  of  the  territories  ceded 
by  Mexico  as  states,  it  appears  probable  that  similar  excitement  will  prevail 
to  an  undue  extent.  Under  these  circumstances  I  thought,  and  still  think, 
that  it  is  my  duty  to  endeavor  to  put  it  in  the  power  of  congress,  by  the 
admission  of  California  and  New  Mexico  as  states,  to  remove  all  occasion 
for  the  unnecessary  agitation  of  the  public  mind.  .  .  .  Seeing  then, 
that  the  question  which  now  excites  such  painful  sensations  in  the  country 
will,  in  the  end,  certainly  be  settled  by  the  silent  effect  of  causes  indepen- 
dent of  the  action  of  congress,  I  again  submit  to  your  wisdom,  the  policy 
recommended  in  my  annual  message  of  awaiting  the  salutary  operation  of 
those  causes,  believing  that  we  shall  thus  avoid  the  creation  of  geographical 
parties,  and  secure  the  harmony  of  feeling  so  necessary  to  the  beneficial 
action  of  our  political  system.  Connected  as  this  Uhion  is  with  the  remem- 
brance of  past  happiness,  the  sense  of  present  blessings,  and  the  hope  of 
future  peace  and  prosperity,  every  dictate  of  wisdom,  every  feeling  of  duty 
and  every  emotion  of  patriotism  tend  to  inspire  fidelity  and  devotion  to  it, 
and  admonish  us  cautiously  to  avoid  any  unnecessary  controversy  which 
can  either  endanger  it  or  impair  its  strength,  the  chief  element  of  which  is 
to  be  found  in  the  regard  and  affection  of  the  people  for  each  other." 
These  fervent  words  and  the  thought  that  lies  behind  them,  would  seem 
to  show  that  the  old  warrior  already  heard  the  mutterings  of  that  storm 
that  in  a  decade  would  break  in  fury  and  passionate  havoc  upon  the  walls 
of  Sumter. 

The  purposes  Zachary  Taylor  may  have  had  in  mind,  or  the  plans  he 
had  resolved  to  carry  into  action  during  his  Presidential  service,  were  des- 
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tined  to  come  suddenly  to  naught  so  far  as  his  authority  or  influence  were 
concerned.  A  summons  higher  than  the  call  of  his  country  or  the  demands 
of  duty  had  been  issued,  and  was  soon  to  fall  upon  his  ears  and  call  him 
into  a  higher  and  a  more  peaceful  life.  On  July  4,  1850,  when  he  had  oc- 
cupied the  Presidential  chair  but  a  little  over  a  year,  he  attended  the  anni- 
versary celebration  of  American  independence,  by  the  Washington 
National  Monument  association.  He  was  accompanied  by  his  family  and 
a  party  of  friends,  and  was  apparently  in  as  good  health  and  spirits  as  even. 
While  on  the  grounds  he  had  partaken  freely  of  water,  exercised  himsell 
in  the  hot  sun,  and  drove  home.  On  reaching  the  White  House  he  ex- 
pressed himself  as  "  quite  hungry,"  and  indulged  freely  in  fruit  and  iced 
milk  and  water.  At  dinner  he  again  applied  himself  to  the  fruit,  and  in 
an  hour  afterwards  was  violently  attacked  by  cholera  morbus.  He  objected 
to  medical  treatment,  believing  that  his  strong  constitution  would  carry  him 
safely  through.  Towards  midnight  he  grew  worse,  and  was  soon  in  great 
danger.  He  continued  in  this  condition  until  the  evening  of  the  sixth, 
when  a  consultation  of  eminent  physicians  was  called.  There  was  hope 
of  combating  the  disease,  and  it  finally  was  arrested.  But  fever  ensued, 
and  from  a  remittent  character  it  took  the  form  of  typhoid.  His  chance 
of  life  was  small.  The  eminent  patient  remarked  to  a  medical  attendant 
on  the  eighth,  "  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  this  were  to  terminate  in  my 
death.  I  did  not  expect  to  encounter  what  has  beset  me  since  my  eleva- 
tion to  the  Presidency.  God  knows  that  I  have  endeavored  to  fulfill  what 
I  conceived  to  be  an  honest  duty.  But  I  have  been  mistaken.  My  motives 
have  been  misconstrued,  and  my  feelings  most  grossly  outraged." 

Toward  the  evening  of  the  same  day  his  condition  became  still  more  criti- 
cal, no  one  being  permitted  to  enter  his  chamber  except  his  nurses  and 
physicians.  His  family  occupied  an  adjoining  room,  waiting  for  some  word 
of  hope,  and  fearing  the  worst.  Bulletins  were  sent  out  hourly,  and  the 
greatest  anxiety  was  felt  by  the  people  everywhere. 

On  the  nineth  the  streets  were  filled  with  people  anxious  to  learn  some- 
thing of  the  President's  condition.  In  the  afternoon  word  went  forth  that 
the  crisis  was  passed,  but  at  seven  in  the  evening  all  hope  was  abandoned, 
for  it  was  seen  that  the  old  hero  was  dying. 

At  a  few  minutes  past  ten  his  wife  and  family  were  summoned  to  his 
bedside  to  receive  his  final  farewell.  As  they  stood  beside  him,  prayer  was 
offered  and  on  its  conclusion  the  President  asked  for  a  glass  of  water.  It 
was  given  him,  and  he  drank  sparingly.  He  then  asked  Dr.  Weather- 
spoon  how  long  he  would  live. 

"  I  hope.  General,  many  years,"  was  the  answer,  "  but  I  fear  not  many 
hours." 

"  I  know  it." 

He  was  asked  if  he  was  comfortable. 
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"  Very,"  he  replied,  "but  the  storm  in  passing  has  swept  away  the 
trunk,"  Then  after  a  moment's  thought  he  added  :  "  I  have  endeavored 
to  do  my  duty ;  I  am  prepared  to  die.  My  only  regret  is  in  leaving 
behind  me  the  friends  I  love." 

These  were  his  last  words,  and  he  soon  quietly  fell  into  the  eternal 
sleep.     No  struggle  and  no  pain  attended  his  final  moments. 

As  soon  as  his  death  was  announced  to  the  waiting  people  the  bells  of 
the  city  were  tolled,  the  flags  were  placed  at  half  mast  with  the  coming 
of  the  morning.  All  the  public  offices  were  ordered  closed,  and  measures 
taken  in  all  parts  of  the  land  to  voice  the  general  respect  for  his  memory 
and  sorrow  for  his  loss. 

Congress  met  on  the  tenth  and  witnessed  the  administration  of  the 
presidential  oath  to  Mr.  Fillmore,  after  which  the  senate  returned  to  its 
chamber  where  arrangements  were  made  for  the  funeral  of  the  dead  chief 
magistrate.  Speeches  in  memory  of  the  departed  were  made  by 
prominent  senators,  that  of  Daniel  Webster  being  especially  fervent  and 
eloquent.     In  the  course  thereof  he  said  : 

"  The  late  President  of  the  United  States,  originally  a  soldier  by  pro- 
fession, having  gone  through  a  long  and  splendid  career  of  military  service, 
had  at  the  close  of  the  late  war  with  Mexico  become  so  much  endeared  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  had  inspired  with  them  so  high  a 
degree  of  regard  and  confidence,  that  without  solicitations  or  application, 
without  pursuing  any  devious  path  of  policy,  or  turning  a  hairbreadth 
to  the  right  or  the  left  from  the  path  of  duty,  a  great,  and  powerful,  and 
generous  people  saw  fit,  by  popular  vote  and  voice,  to  confer  upon  him 
the  highest  civil  authority  in  the  nation.  . .  .  .  Associated  with  the 
highest  admiration  for  those  [soldierly]  qualities  possessed  by  him,  there 
was  spread  throughout  the  community  a  high  degree  of  confidence  and 
faith  in  his  integrity  and  honor  and  uprightness  as  a  man.  .  .  He  has 
left  to  the  people  of  his  country  a  legacy  in  this  :  He  has  left  them  a 
bright  example,  which  addresses  itself  with  peculiar  force  to  the  young 
and  rising  generation  ;  for  it  tells  them  that  there  is  a  path  to  the  highest 
degree  of  renown — straight,  onward,  steady,  without  change  or  deviation." 

These  are  not  the  words  of  former  eulogy.  They  were  the  expression 
of  the  general  estimate  as  given  from  the  press  and  platforms  of  the 
country,  and  they  well  describe  the  character  and  career  of  Zachary 
Taylor  as  we  view  it  from  the  present,  after  the  mists  and  misapprehen- 
sion of  cotemporary  opinion  have  passed  away. 

Saturday,  July  13,  was  the  day  chosen  for  his  funeral.  The  occasion 
was  marked  by  all  the  expressive  demonstrations  of  sorrow  that  a  city 
given  over  to  mourning,  a  grand  procession  of  military  and  civic  societies, 
and  an  immense  concourse  of  people  from  all  the  surrounding  country  and 
many  places  far  away  could  give.     The  procession  moved  at  two  o'clock. 
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the  rich  but  plain  casket  in  which  the  honored  remains  were  laid,  being 
borne  on  a  massive  chariot  draped  in  black.  The  faithful  war-horse  that 
General  Taylor  had  rode  so  long  in  Mexico,  was  led  behind  the  funeral  car. 

The  character  and  bias  of  mind  possessed  by  General  Taylor,  can  be 
judged  somewhat  from  all  that  has  gone  before.  A  strong  and  perhaps 
somewhat  overdrawn  estimate  is  that  of  Honorable  Mr.  Marshall,  who,  in 
the  course  of  his  eulogy,  said  . 

"  Great,  without  pride  ;  cautious,  without  fear  ;  brave,  without  rashness  ; 
stern,  without  harshness ;  modest,  without  bashfulncss ;  apt,  without 
flippancy  ;  sagaciou?,,  without  cunning ;  benevolent,  without  ostentation  ; 
sincere  and  honest  v-is  the  sun — the  noble  old  Roman  has,  at  last,  laid  down 
his  earthly  harness  :  His  task  is  done."  He  was,  in  plain  language,  a 
plain  and  bluff  soldier  who  tried  to  do  his  duty  in  whatever  position  he 
found  himself  placed.  His  training  was  such  that  his  mind  was  not  broad- 
ened and  opened  by  reading  and  converse  with  cultured  men,  and  his  views 
were  often  liable  to  be  narrowed  by  the  special  or  personal  m.edium 
through  which  his  sight  was  given.  General  Scott,  who  knew  him  well, 
once  said:  "Few  men  have  ever  had  a  more  comfortable,  labor-saving 
contempt  for  learning  of  every  kind.  Yet  this  old  soldier  and  neophyte 
statesman  had  the  true  basis  of  a  good  character— pure,  uncorrupted 
morals,  combined  with  indomitable  courage.  Kind-hearted,  sincere,  and 
hospitable  in  a  plain  way,  he  had  no  vice  but  predjudice,  many  friends 
and  left  behind  him  not  an  enemy  in  the  world."  He  was  plain  in  his 
dress  and  surroundings  as  in  his  character  and  speech,  and  many  well 
authenticated  stories  might  be  related  in  illustration  of  this  point.  Al- 
though a  soldier  and  merciless  when  the  demands  of  the  situation  called 
for  slaughter,  his  heart  was  tender,  and  he  went  out  of  his  path  many  and 
many  a  time  not  only  for  his  own  men  but  for  those  of  the  foe.  "  Rough 
and  Ready  "  was  the  pet  name  by  which  he  was  known  by  his  men,  and 
although  he  was  often  far  from  rough,  no  exigency  of  duty  ever  arose  that 
did  not  see  him  ready.  He  was  essentially,  one  of  the  "  common  people  " 
of  the  country,  both  in  bearing  and  the  bent  and  direction  of  his  mind. 
Temperate  in  his  habits,  unassuming  in  his  manners,  frank  and  manly  in 
his  intercourse  with  men,  there  was  no  artificial  dignity  about  him,  nor 
any  effort  to  appear  better  than  he  was.  He  was  honest  not  only  in  word 
and  act,  but  in  the  very  basis  and  fibre  of  his  nature. 

Better,  perhaps,  than  anything  that  has  gone  before,  in  illustration  of 
General  Taylor's  plainness  of  expression  and  political  belief,  is  the  letter 
written  by  him  on  September  4,  1848,  to  a  friend,  which  "presents  in 
compact  form,  and  with  a  comprehensiveness  that  left  no  room  for  cavil, 
all  matters  bearing  upon  the  subject  [of  his  Presidential  candidacy],  and 
exhibits  him  in  his  proper  character,  true  to  himself,  his  friends  and  his 
country."     It  is  as  follows  : 
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"East  Pascagoula,  Sept.  4,  1848. 

"Dear  Sir — On  the  twenty-second  of  May  last  I  addressed  you  a 
letter,  explaining  my  views  in  regard  to  various  matters  of  public  policy, 
lest  my  fellow-citizens  might  be  misled  by  the  many  contradictory  and 
conflicting  statements  in  respect  to  them  which  appeared  in  the  journals 
of  the  day,  and  were  circulated  throughout  the  country,  I  now  find  my- 
self misrepresented  and  misunderstood  upon  another  point  of  such  im- 
portance to  myself  personally,  if  not  to  the  country  at  large,  as  to  claim 
from  me  a  candid  and  connected  exposition  of  my  relations  to  the  public 
in  regard  to  the  pending  Presidential  canvass. 

"The  utmost  ingenuity  has  been  expended  upon  several  letters,  and 
detached  sentences  of  letters,  which  have  recently  appeared  over  my 
signature,  to  show  that  I  occupy  an  equivocal  attitude  towards  the  various 
parties  into  which  the  people  are  divided,  and  especially  toward  the 
Whig  party,  as  represented  by  the  National  convention  which  assembled 
at  Philadelphia  in  June  last.  Had  these  letters  and  scraps  of  letters  been 
published  or  construed  in  connection  with  what  I  have  hitherto  said  upon 
this  subject,  I  should  not  now  have  to  complain  of  the  speed  with  which 
my  answers  to  isolated  questions  have  been  given  up  to  the  captious 
criticisms  of  those  who  have  been  made  my  enemies  by  a  nomination 
which  has  been  tendered  me  without  solicitation  or  arrangement  of  mine, 
or  of  the  manner  in  which  selected  passages  in  some  of  my  letters, 
written  in  the  freedom  and  carelessness  of  a  confidential  correspondence, 
have  been  communicated  to  the  public  press.  ...  I  shall  not  weary 
you   by  an  elaborate  recital  of  every  incident  connected  with   the   first 

presentation  of  my  name  as  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency 

After  permitting  myself  to  be  announced  for  the  Presidency,  under  the 
circumstances  above  noticed,  I  accepted  nomination  after  nomination  in 
the  spirit  in  which  they  were  tendered.  They  were  made  irrespective  of 
party,  and  so  acknowledged.  No  one  who  joined  in  those  nominations 
could  have  been  deceived  as  to  my  political  views.  From  the  beginning 
till  now  I  have  declared  myself  to  be  a  Whig  on  all  proper  occasions. 
With  this  distinct  avowal  published  to  the  world,  I  did  not  think  I  had  a 
right  to  repel  nominations  from  political  opponents,  any  more  than  I  had 
a  right  to  refuse  the  vote  of  a  Democrat  at  the  polls  ;  and  I  proclaimed 
it  abroad  that  I  should  not  reject  the  proffered  support  of  any  body  of 
my  fellow-citizens.  This  was  my  position  when,  in  November  last,  I 
returned  to  the  United  States,  long  before  either  of  the  great  divisions  of 
the  people  had  held  a  National  convention,  and  when  it  was  thought 
doubtful  if  one  of  them  would  hold  any. 

"Matters  stood  in  this  attitude  till  spring,  when  there  were  so  many 
statements  in  circulation  concerning  my  views  upon  questions  of  National 
policy,  that  I  felt  constrained  to  correct  the  errors  into   which  the  public 
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mind  was  falling,  by  a  more  explicit  enunciation  of  principles,  %vhich  I 
did  in  my  letter  to  you  of  April  last 

"The  Democratic  convention  met  in  May,  and  composed  their  ticket 
to  suit  them.  This  they  had  a  right  to  do.  The  National  Whig  conven- 
tion met  in  June,  and  selected  me  as  their  candidate.  I  accepted  tne 
nomination  with  gratitude  and  with  pride.  I  was  proud  of  the  confidence 
of  such  a  body  of  men,  representing  such  a  constituency  as  the  Whig 
party  of  the  United  States — a  manifestation  the  more  grateful  because  it 
was  not  encumbered  with  exactions  incompatible  with  the  dignity  of  the 
Presidential  office,  and  the  responsibilities  of  its  incumbent  to  the  whole 
people  of  the  Nation.  The  convention  adopted  me  as  it  found  me — a 
Whig  decided,  but  not  ultra,  in  my  opinions ;  and  I  would  be  without  ex- 
cuse if  I  were  to  shift  the  relationships  which  subsisted  at  that  time.  They 
took  me  with  the  declaration  of  principles  I  had  published  to  the  world, 
and  I  would  be  without  defense  if  I  were  to  say  or  do  anything  to  im- 
pair the  force  of  that  declaration. 

"I  have  said  that  I  would  accept  a  nomination  from  Democrats;  but 
in  so  doing  I  would  not  abate  one  jot  or  tittle  of  my  opinions  as  written 
down.  Such  a  nomination,  as  indicating  a  coincidence  of  opinion  on  the 
part  of  those  making  it,  should  not  be  regarded  with  disfavor  by  those 
who  think  with  me ;  as  a  compliment  personal  to  myself,  it  should  not 
be  expected  that  I  would  repulse  them  with  insult.  I  shall  not  modify 
my  views  to  entice  them  to  my  side ;  I  shall  not  reject  their  aid  when 
they  join  my  friends  voluntarily.  I  have  said  I  was  not  a  party  candi- 
date, nor  am  T,  in  that  straitened  and  sectarian  sense  which  would  pre- 
vent my  being  President  of  the  whole  people,  in  case  of  my  election.  I 
did  not  regard  myself  as  one  before  the  convention  met,  and  that  body 
did  not  seek  to  make  me  different  from  what  I  was.  They  did  not  fetter 
me  down  to  a  series  of  pledges  which  were  to  be  an  iron  rule  of  action 
in  all,  and  in  despite  of  all,  the  contingencies  that  might  arise  in  the  course 
of  a  Presidential  term.  I  am  not  engaged  to  lay  violent  hands  indis- 
criminately upon  public  officers,  good  or  bad,  who  may  differ  in  opinion 
from  me ;  I  am  not  expected  to  force  congress,  by  the  coercion  of  the 
veto,  to  pass  laws  to  suit  me,  or  pass  none.  This  is  what  I  mean  by  not 
being  a  party  candidate.  And  I  understand  this  is  good  Whig  doctrine 
— I  would  not  be  a  partisan  President,  and  hence  should  not  be  a  party 
candidate  in  the  sense  that  would  make  me.  This  is  the  sum  and  sub- 
stance of  my  meaning,  and  this  is  the  purport  of  the  facts  and  circum- 
stances attending  my  nomination,  when  considered  in  this  connection 
with  and  dependence  upon  one  another." 
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MILLARD  FILLMORE,  who  was  called  to  the  Presidential  chair 
by  the  death  of  General  Taylor,  came  originally  of  English  stock, 
although  his  family  had  been  so  long  transplanted  on  American  soil  that 
all  the  instincts,  hopes  and  feelings  of  its  members  were  in  accord  with  the 
highest  and  most  liberal  of  American  ideas.  His  great-grandfather,  John 
Fillmore,  was  born  in  Ipswich,  Massachusetts,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  was  best  known  through  the  heroic  efforts  made 
by  himself  and  several  companions  in  the  capture  of  a  party  of  pirates, 
for  which  they  were  formally  thanked  by  the  British  government.  His  son 
Nathaniel  was  one  of  the  settlers  in  the  Hampshire  Grants,  at  Bennington, 
and  served  as  a  soldier  in  the  Seven  Years'  war  with  France.  He  also  took 
part  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  serving  as  a  lieutenant  under  General 
Stark  in  the  battle  of  Bennington.  He  died  in  1814,  leaving  a  son  of  the 
same  name  as  himself,  whose  early  life  was  passed  at  Bennington.  About 
1 795  the  latter  started  for  what  was  then  looked  upon  as  the  far  west,  and 
chose  for  his  location  a  place  now  known  as  Summer  Hill,  Cayuga  county, 
New  York.  He  cleared  a  space  in  the  forest,  built  himself  a  log  cabin, 
returned  home,  was  married,  and  returned  to  his  battle  with  the  wilderness. 
He  was  under  the  stress  of  hard  and  constant  labor,  as  was  the  lot  of  the  pio- 
neer of  those  days,  but  he  found  time  to  read  much  and  to  keep  himself 
acquainted  with  all  the  movements  of  the  great  world  on  the  outside.  He 
was  a  man  of  influence  and  local  power.  After  some  twenty-five  years 
had  been  passed  in  this  place,  he  removed  nearly  a  hundred  miles  to  the 
westward,  and  settled  in  Aurora,  Erie  county.  New  York. 

Millard,  the  second   son  of  this  family,  was  born  at  Summer  Hill,   on 
January  7,  1800.     The  neighborhood  all  about  at  that  time  was  a  wilder- 
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ness,  the  nearest  residence  being  over  four  miles  distant.  The  narrow 
means  of  the  family  did  not  allow  a  going  abroad  for  an  education,  and  the 
schools  to  be  had  at  home  were  of  the  crudest  and  most  insufficient  char- 
acter. But  there  was  a  deep  love  of  learning  in  the  boy,  and  with 
such  schools  as  there  were,  the  constant  and  careful  instruction  of  his  father, 
his  own  sharp  observation,  and  the  great  open  book  of  nature  all  about 
him,  he  managed  to  lay  a  good  foundation  for  the  more  open  opportuni- 
ties of  later  years.  When  fourteen  years  of  age,  in  accordance  with  the 
theory  of  industrial  training  and  the  customs  of  life  that  held  in  those  days 
he  was  placed  at  a  trade,  that  chosen  for  him  being  the  clothier's,  or  the 
learning  to  card  wool  and  dye  and  dress  the  cloth  woven  in  the  looms 
found  in  almost  every  farmer's  home.  He  remained  with  one  employer 
for  several  months,  and  was  then  placed  under  the  care  of  another  in  the 
town  of  Sempronius,  now  Niles.  Here  a  small  library  was  open  to  him  in 
his  leisure  hours,  and  gave  him  the  means  of  adding  to  his  knowledge 
through  general  reading.  He  made  good  use  of  it,  and  such  time  as  could 
be  spared  from  his  labors  was  given  to  this  new  and  absorbing  pursuir. 
When  he  was  nineteen  years  of  age  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  Judge  Walter  Wood,  then  one  of  the  leading  lawyers  of 
that  portion  of  the  state.  The  old  jurist  saw  something  of  unusual  quality 
in  the  clothier's  lad,  and  advised  him  to  fit  himself  for  a  broader  field  of 
usefulness  than  the  one  to  which  he  had  been  assigned.  The  youth  frankly 
confessed  his  desires  and  as  frankly  added  that  he  had  neither  the  means 
nor  opportunity  for  an  advance  in  life.  Judge  Wood  responded  by  offer- 
ing him  a  place  in  his  office,  and  the  loan  of  such  money  as  would  be 
needed  to  aid  him  through  a  course  of  law.  The  chance  was  gladly  ac- 
cepted. The  young  man  purchased  his  freedom  by  giving  a  note  that  had 
for  its  only  basis  his  prospects  for  the  future.  In  1821  he  decided  to  seek 
a  wider  field,  and  went  to  Buffalo,  then  a  growing  and  promising  place, 
which  was  recovering  from  the  blow  that  fell  upon  it  when  the  British 
burned  it  six  years  before.  He  continued  the  study  of  law,  giving  some 
of  his  time  to  the  teaching  of  school,  and  assisting  in  the  post-office,  in 
order  to  pay  his  way  and  live  as  he  went  along.  His  application  matched 
his  genuine  mental  powers,  and  by  1823  he  had  so  far  won  the  confidence 
of  the  bar  and  given  such  promise  of  the  future,  that  by  the  request  of  sev- 
eral leading  lawyers,  he  was  admitted  as  an  attorney  by  the  common  pl^as 
court  of  Erie  county,  although  he  had  not  completed  the  course  of  study 
usually  required.  He  opened  an  office  in  Aurora,  eighteen  miles  from 
Buffalo,  where  his  father  then  resided,  and  by  earnest  work  and  close  ap- 
plication laid  the  foundations  of  his  future  eminence.  In  1826  he  married 
Abigail,  the  daughter  of  Rev.  Lemuel  Powers,  and  thereby  secured  an  es- 
timable and  cultured  companion  who  was  a  help  to  him  in  every  onward 
step  of  his  life.    In  1827  he  was  admitted  as  attorney,  and  in  1829  as  coun- 
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seller  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  state.  In  1830  he  removed  to  Buffalo, 
where  he  continued  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  until  1847,  with  more 
or  less  interruption  because  of  the  public  duties  that  devolved  upon  him. 
The  popular  and  successful  lawyer  in  those  days  was  of  necessity  some- 
what of  a  politician,  and  Mr.  Fillmore  was  hardly  entered  upon  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  before  he  heard  a  call  to  public  duty.  In  1828,  while 
still  located  at  Aurora,  he  was  elected  as  the  representative  of  Erie  county 
to  the  legislature  of  the  state,  by  the  anti-Masonic  party.  He  served  in 
this  capacity  for  three  successive  terms,  retiring  in  1831.  He  made  his 
mark  on  the  legislation  of  the  day,  distinguishing  himself  especially  by  the 
advocacy  of  the  act  to  abolish  imprisonment  for  debt,  which  was  mainly 
drafted  by  him,  and  which  was  passed  in  183 1.  Of  his  private  and  business 
life  in  those  days,  it  has  been  said  by  one  who  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  him : 

"  It  was  a  bold  enterprise  for  Mr.  Fillmore  to  come  to  Buffalo,  where 
he  must  stand  with  men  who  had  enjoyed  the  best  opportunities.  But  he 
maintained  himself  as  a  lawyer  and  advocate,  and  his  firm  was  held  in  res- 
pect, among  the  best  in  western  New  York.  By  temperate  living,  when 
intemperance  was  most  common  and  was  destroying  many  brilliant  men, 
and  by  hard  study  and  the  closest  application  to  business,  he  won  honora- 
ble eminence.  Others  might  have  more  genius,  more  eloquence,  but  he 
was  sure  to  be  thoroughly  informed  in  regard  to  law  and  fact ;  and  the 
logic  of  facts  gave  him  his  triumphs.  His  firm  was  generally  on  one  side 
or  the  other  of  every  important  case.  By  integrity,  large  intelligence, 
close  study  and  indefatigable  application,  he  earned  confidence  and  won 
respect." 

His  promotion  was  rapid  and  certain.  In  the  autumn  of  1832  he  was 
elected  to  congress  on  the  anti-Jackson  or  anti-Administration  ticket. 
After  the  service  of  one  term  he  retired  until  1836,  when  he  was  returned 
to  Washington  by  the  Whigs.  He  was  again  chosen  in  1838  and  once 
more  in  1840:  but  in  1842  declined  a  further  reelection.  When  first  sent 
to  this  important  labor  he  was  but  thirty-three  years  of  age,  twenty  of 
which  had  been  spent  in  the  rough  training  of  the  forest  in  pioneer  times, 
yet  such  was  his  native  force  that  he  held  a  position  of  recognized  influence 
from  his  first  entry  on  public  life.  During  the  early  part  of  his  congres- 
sional service  the  subject  of  a  national  bank  was  one  of  the  questions  be- 
fore congress  and  the  public,  and  its  discussion  was  carried  on  with  great 
vigor  and  no  small  share  of  excitement.  It  was  in  the  beginning  of  the 
second  term  of  President  Jackson's  administration — a  period  of  conflict 
which  was  to  test  to  the  uttermost  the  party  strength  of  that  great  chief- 
tain. Mr.  Fillmore  was  never  warm  in  his  friendship  for  the  bank,  and 
took  no  part  in  the  discussions  thereon.  He  was,  however,  an  earnest 
Whig,  and  did  all  that  lay  in  his  power  to  advance  the  question  of  internal 
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improvements  and  a  protective  policy.  His  course  was  such  in  these  early- 
days  of  national  legislation  as  to  win  for  him  the  respect  of  his  associates 
and  confidence  of  his  constituents,  without  attracting  to  him  any  share  of 
general  public  attention.  In  his  second  term,  after  his  election  in  1836, 
he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  committee  on  elections,  which  threw  into 
his  hands  the  management  of  the  famous  New  Jersey  case.  The  seats  of 
five  out  of  the  six  members  from  that  state  were  contested,  and  the  decis- 
ion of  the  case  was  one  that  needed  not  only  caution  but  wisdom  as  well. 
The  claimants  who  held  the  certificates  from  the  governor  were  Whigs. 
So  evenly  were  the  parties  in  congress  divided  at  that  time  that  if  these 
gentlemen  were  admitted  to  their  seats  the  party  to  which  they  belonged 
would  control  the  organization  ;  while  the  entrance  of  their  opponents 
meant  the  throwing  of  power  into  the  hands  of  the  Democrats.  It  was 
claimed  on  the  part  of  the  Whigs  that  the  authenticated  certificates  of  the 
governor  must  be  taken  as  the  presumptive  right  of  those  holding  them  to 
take  their  seats  ;  that  they  should  participate  in  the  organization  of  the 
house,  and  that  the  contests  should  then  be  taken  up  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  business.  The  Democrats,  on  the  other  hand,  declared  that 
this  question  of  admission  must  be  taken  up  and  decided  by  the  house 
before  the  election  of  a  speaker.  Two  weeks  were  consumed  in  heated 
and  sharp  debate,  and  at  its  conclusion  a  resolution  of  admission  was 
lost  by  a  tie  vote.  The  house  on  December  16,  elected  a  speaker,  when 
the  discussion  was  once  more  resumed.  Mr.  Fillmore's  position  at  this 
time  was  one  of  extreme  responsibility,  because  of  his  place  on  the 
election  committee.  He  gave  his  whole  time  and  attention  during  three 
months  to  the  untying  of  this  difficult  legislative  knot.  He  canvassed  the 
entire  vote  of  New  Jersey.  A  majority  report  was  made  by  the  Demo- 
cratic members  of  the  committee  to  the  effect  that  the  Democratic  claim- 
ants were  entitled  to  their  seats.  The  minority  were  satisfied  that  at  least 
three  of  the  Whig  claimants  should  be  given  seats.  On  March  6,  while 
Mr.  Fillmore  was  maintaining  this  view  of  the  case  on  the  floor  of  the 
house,  he  was,  by  a  strict  party  vote,  declared  out  of  order,  and  further 
proceedings  on  that  case  virtually  prohibited.  Four  days  later  the 
Democratic  contestants  were  admitted  to  their  seats,  their  title  to  them 
being  confirmed  by  a  like  party  vote  on  July  16.  By  his  course  in  this 
matter,  Mr.  Fillmore  became  one  of  the  strong  men  of  his  party,  and  added 
materially  to  his  reputation  the  country  over. 

No  man  in  those  days  could  advance  even  one  step  in  public  life  without 
giving  some  kind  of  a  definition  of  his  opinions  on  slavery.  During  the 
life  of  the  Twenty  fifth  congress,  of  which  body  Mr.  Fillmore  was  a 
member,  great  excitement  was  occasioned  by  the  question  whether 
petitions  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  should  even  be  received.  Mr.  Fill- 
mors,  standing  by  the  side  of  Henry  Clay  in  that  respect,  was  in  favor  of 
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their  reception  and  proper  reference  to  a  committee  for  report.  He  could 
■readily  see  that  the  refusal  was  a  mistake  even  from  a  southern  standpoint, 
as  many  people  who  might  not  favor  the  object  asked  for  in  these  appeals, 
would  not  brook  for  a  moment  any  curtailment  of  their  right  to  petition, 
which  they  regarded  as  sacred  in  the  extreme  ;  and  that  from  a  passive  view, 
numbers  by  such  refusal  might  be  moved  to  open  opposition.  Mr.  Fill- 
more voted  in  every  case  for  the  right  he  believed  to  belong  to  the  people, 
but  as  he  went  no  farther  and  was  silent  in  debate,  several  of  those  among 
his  constituents  who  favored  abolition  sought  to  obtain  from  him  a 
distinct  expression  of  his  views.  They  therefore  addressed  him  a  letter  of 
enquiry  during  his  campaign  for  reelection  in  1838,  to  which  he  made  the 
following  reply : 

Buffalo,  October  17,  1838. 
Sir — Your  communication  of  the  fifteenth  inst.  as  chairman   of  a  com- 
mittee appointed   by  the   anti-slavery  society  of  the  county  of  Erie,  has 
just  come  to  hand.     You   solicit  my  answer  to  the  following  interroga- 
tories : 

1.  Do  you  believe  that  petitions  to  congress  on  the  subject  of  slavery 
and  the  slave  trade  ought  to  be  received,  read,  and  carefully  considered 
by  the  representatives  of  the  people  ? 

2.  Are  you  opposed  to  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  this  Union  under 
any  circumstances,  so  long  as  slaves  are  held  therein  ? 

3.  Are  you  in  favor  of  congress  exercising  all  the  constitutional 
power  it  possesses  to  abolish  the  internal  slave  trade  between  the  states  ? 

4.  Are  you  in  favor  of  immediate  legislation  for  the  abolition  of  slavery 
in  the  District  of  Columbia? 

I  am  much  engaged  and  have  no  time  to  enter  into  an  argument  or  to  ex- 
plain at  length  my  reasons  for  my  opinions.  I  shall,  therefore,  content  myself 
for  the  present  by  answering  all  your  interrogatories  in  the  affirmative,  and 
leave  for  some  future  occasion  a  more  extended  discussion  of  the  subject.  I 
would,  however,  take  this  occasion  to  say  that  in  thus  frankly  giving  my 
opinion,  I  would  not  have  it  understood  in  the  nature  of  a  pledge ;  at  the 
same  time  that  I  seek  no  disguises,  but  freely  give  my  sentiments  on  any 
subject  of  interest  to  those  for  whose  suffrages  I  am  a  candidate,  I  am 
opposed  to  giving  any  pledges  that  shall  deprive  me  hereafter  of  all 
discretionary  power.  My  own  character  must  be  the  guarantee  for  the 
general  correctness  of  my  legislative  deportment.  On  every  important 
subject. I  am  bound  to  deliberate  before  I  act,  and  especially  as  a  legislator, 
to  possess  myself  of  all  the  information,  and  listen  to  every  argument, 
that  can  be  adduced  by  my  associates,  before  I  give  a  final  vote.  If  I 
stand  pledged  to  a  particular  course  of  action,  I  cease  to  be  a  responsible 

agent,  but  I  become  a  mere  machine I  am  aware  that  you 

have  not  asked  any  pledge,  and    I    believe  I  know  your  sound  judgment 
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and  good  sense  too  well  to  think  you  desire  any  such  thing.  It  was,  how- 
ever, to  prevent  any  misrepresentations  on  the  part  of  others  that  I  have 
felt  it  my  duty  to  say  thus  much  on  the  subject. 

I  am,  respectfully, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

Millard  Fillmore. 

Mr.  Fillmore  also  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  debates  that  arose  over 
the  burning  of  the  steamer  Caroline  by  British  troops  on  the  Niagara 
frontier  in  December,  1837.  I"  1841  the  Whigs  were  in  a  majority  of  the 
house,  and  for  the  first  time  in  his  congressional  career  Mr.  Fillmore  found 
himself  in  a  position  where  his  views  could  be  made  effective  through  the 
action  of  the  house.  He  had  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  leading 
men  in  congress,  and  that  fact  was  emphasized  by  his  appointment  as 
chairman  of  that  important  body,  the  committee  on  ways  and  means. 
The  time  was  one  of  importance  iji  legislative  matters,  and  of  extreme 
responsibility  to  the  party  which  should  carry  the  burden  of  such  action 
as  might  be  taken.  A  new  tariff  and  a  new  financial  system  were  to  be 
devised  and  put  in  operation.  The  session  lasted  nine  months,  during 
which  time  Mr.  Fillmore  was  not  absent  one  hour  from  the  house, 
although  compelled  to  give  a  large  amount  of  time  to  his  committee,  which, 
under  the  circumstances,  was  the  most  important  one  of  the  list.  The 
preparation  of  the  new  tariff  bill  alone  occupied  much  time  and  required 
much  labor,  involving  as  it  did  the  examination,  digestion  and  arrange- 
ment of  an  immense  mass  of  figures  and  statistics.  While  Mr.  Fillmore  never 
pretended  to  be  the  discoverer  of  an  original  system  of  revenue,  it  is  but 
just  to  say  that  the  tariff  of  1842  was  a  new  creation,  and  that  he  has  the 
right  to  be  honored  as  its  author.  During  this  same  period  he  gave 
considerable  labor  to  a  digest  of  the  law  authorizing  all  appropriations 
reported  by  him  to  the  house  as  chairman  of  the  committee  of  ways  and 
means,  so  that  on  the  instant  he  could  produce  the  legal  authority  for 
every  expenditure  he,  had  recommended.  So  great  a  safeguard  did  he 
regard  this,  that  he  procured  the  passage  of  a  resolution  requiring  the 
departments,  when  they  might  submit  estimates  of  expense,  to  accompany 
them  with  a  reference  to  the  laws  that  gave  authority  for  the  demand. 
Another  practical  form  in  which  Mr.  Fillmore  made  his  usefulness  felt  was 
in  the  carrying  through,  against  fierce  opposition,  of  an  vappropriation  of 
thirty  thousand  dollars  for  the  first  trial  of  the  Morse  telegraph — a  step 
which  had  much  to  do  with  making  a  success  of  that  great  invention  and 
in  giving  it  to  the  practical  use  of  the  world. 

In  July,  1842,  Mr.  Fillmore  addressed  a  letter  to  his  many  friends  in 
Erie  county,  declining  a  renomination  to  congress,  which  they  were  de- 
termined should  again  be  tend  ed  him.  In  the  course  thereof  he  ex- 
plained his  reasons  as  follows  : 
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"  The  chief  causes  which  have  brought  me  to  this  resolution,  being  mostly 
of  a  personal  character,  are  unimportant,  and  would  be  uninteresting  to 
you  or  the  public.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  I  am  not  prompted  to  this 
course  by  anything  in  the  present  aspect  of  political  affairs.  Many  of 
you  know  that  I  desired  to  withdraw  before  the  last  congressional  election, 
but  owing  to  the  importance  of  the  contest,  the  desire  for  unanimity,  and 
the  hope  that  if  the  administration  were  changed  I  might  render  some 
essential  local  service  to  my  district  and  those  generous  friends  who  had 
so  nobly  sustained  our  cause,  I  was  induced  to  stand  another  canvass. 
But  how  sadly  have  I  been  disappointed !  How  has  that  sun  which  rose 
in  such  joyous  brightness  to  millions,  been  shrouded  in  gloom  and  sorrow  ! 
The  lamented  Harrison,  around  whom  clustered  a  nation's  prayers  and 
blessings,  is  no  more.  For  reasons  inscrutable  to  us,  and  known  only  to 
an  all-wise  Providence,  he  was  cut  down  in  a  moment  of  triumph,  and  in 
his  grave  lie  buried  the  long  cherished  hopes  of  a  suffering  nation." 

On  his  withdrawal  from  congress,  Mr.  Fillmore  made  his  home  in 
Buffalo,  where  a  large  and  lucrative  practice  in  the  higher  courts  gave  him 
a  constant  and  congenial  occupation.  In  this  manner  he  passed  several 
busy  years,  enjoying  the  esteem  of  his  friends  and  respect  of  the  public,  and 
laying  the  foundations  of  a  competency  which  should  enable  him  to  live 
in  ease  and  comfort  on  his  final  retirement  from  public  life.  But  there  was 
no  intention  on  the  part  of  his  friends  and  admirers  that  he  should  be 
lost  to  the  public  at  a  time  when  his  services  were  of  the  most  value  and 
the  country  in  the  greatest  need  of  his  trained  statesmanship.  During  the 
summer  of  1843,  his  name  was  often  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  vice- 
presidency,  and  his  claims  urged  by  a  large  number  of  leading  Whig  news- 
papers. By  the  general  expression  of  the  Whig  party,  Henry  Clay  was 
settled  upon  as  candidate  for  the  Presidency  in  advance  of  the  con- 
vention,, which  sentiment  was  unanimously  endorsed  on  the  assembling 
of  that  body  on  May  i,  1844.  There  was  a  division  of  opinion  as  to  the 
second  place  on  the  ticket,  and  no  choice  was  made  until  the  third  ballot. 
John  Davis  of  Massachusetts  was  supported  by  the  delegates  from  the 
eastern  states ;  Mr.  Fillmore  by  those  from  New  York  and  several  of  the 
western  states ;  while  Theodore  Frelinghuysen  had  those  of  New  Jersey 
and  other  states.  On  the  third  ballot  the  last  named  had  a  majority  of 
the  votes  and  was  declared  nominated. 

As  soon  as  the  result  of  this  convention  was  announced,  there  was  a 
general  expression  among  the  Whigs  of  New  York  in  favor  of  making  Mr. 
Fillmore  the  candidate  for  governor.  The  feeling  became  so  strong,  at 
last,  in  his  favor  that  it  was  feared  that  the  party  might  be  embarrassed  if 
he  declined  to  run.  The  state  convention  met  on  September  11,  and  on 
the  presentation  of  his  name,  a  ballot  was  declared  unnecessary,  and  he 
was  nominated  by  acclamation. 
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The  contest  resulted  in  defeat — a  result  that  was  as  unexpected  to  the 
Whigs  as  their  hopes  had  previously  been  certain  and  high.  The  defeat 
was  not  to  the  Whigs  of  New  York  alone,  as  Mr.  Clay  was  at  the  same 
time  vanquished  by  Mr.  Polk  in  the  contest  for  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  states. 

In  the  fall  of  1847  Mr.  Fillmore  was  elected  comptroller  of  the  state  of 
New  York,  an  office  which  at  that  time  included  duties  now  distributed 
among  other  departments  of  the  government.  This  office  was  filled  not 
only  with  care,  honesty  and  in  good  faith  toward  the  people,  but  with  an 
addition  of  thought  and  suggestion  which  showed  that  he  was  not  a  mere 
worker  with  figures,  but  one  with  a  breadth  and  keenness  of  vision  of 
unusual  quality.  In  1849  ^^  suggested  the  formation  of  a  banking  system, 
the  central  idea  of  which  in  years  afterward  was  carried  out  in  the 
national  banking  system  of  to-day — that  of  a  national  bank,  with  the 
stocks  of  the  United  States  as  the  sole  basis  upon  which  to  issue  currency. 

In  June,  1848,  Mr.  Fillmore  was  nominated  for  vice-president  by  the 
Whig  National  convention,  on  a  ticket  of  which  General  Zachary  Taylor 
was  the  head.  His  selection  at  this  time  was  a  peculiar  compliment,  and 
meant  more  than  is  often  conveyed  in  the  nomination  for  that  office.  The 
popular  demand  for  General  Taylor,  added  to  the  belief  on  the  part  of  the 
Whig  leaders  that  his  Mexican  achievements  would  prove  a  strong  card  in 
the  decision  of  the  question,  marked  him  with  certainty  as  the  nominee  for 
President,  while  his  lack  of  acquaintance  with  affairs  of  state  made  it  poli- 
tic that  a  trained  statesman  should  be  associated  with  him  on  the  ticket. 
In  this  turn  of  events  Mr.  Fillmore  was  looked  upon  as  the  man  needed, 
and  he  was  consequently  made  the  choice  of  the  convention.  Reference 
to  the  campaign  and  its  result  has  already  been  made  in  the  life  of  Presi- 
dent Taylor,  and  need  not  be  repeated  here.  In  February,  1849,  ^^  ^^' 
signed  the  office  of  comptroller,  and  on  March  5,  was  inaugurated  vice- 
president  of  the  United  States,  the  fourth  having  fallen  on  the  Sabbath. 

It  was  no  easy  task  to  faithfully  and  impartially  preside  over  the  senate 
in  a  time  of  such  great  excitement  and  acrimonious  debate  as  was  the  order 
in  those  ominous  days,  in  the  close  of  the  first  half  of  the  century.  The 
question  of  slavery  was  in  the  forefront,  and  already  many  threats  had 
been  made  that  a  dissolution  of  the  Union  was  to  be  demanded,  and  the 
demand  carried  into  effect.  The  resolutions  of  1847  had  gone  no  farther 
than  to  deny  the  power  of  congress  to  prohibit  slavery  in  a  territory. 
"That  was  enough,"  says  Senator  Benton,  "while  congress  alone  was  the 
power  to  be  guarded  against  ;  but  it  became  insufficient  and  even  a  stum- 
bling block  when  New  Mexico  and  California  were  acquired,  and  where 
no  congress  prohibition  was  necessary  because  their  soil  wa.s  already  free. 
A  new  dogma  was  invented  to  fit  the  case — that  of  the  trans- 
migration of  the  constitution  (the  slavery  part  of  it)    into  the   territories, 
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overriding  and  overruling  all  the  anti-slavery  laws  which  it  found  there, 
and  planting  the  institution  there  under  its  own  wing,  and  maintaining  it 
beyond  the  power  of  eradication  either  by  congres,s  or  the  people  of  the 
territory.  Before  this  dogma  was  proclaimed,  efforts  were  made  to  get  the 
constitution  extended  to  these  territories  by  act  of  congress  :  failing  in 
these  attempts,  the  difficulty  was  leaped  over  by  boldly  assuming  that  the 
constitution  went  of  itself — that  is  to  say,  the  sla-very  part  of  it."  Mr. 
Calhoun  and  the  wing  of  the  party  to  which  he  belonged,  avowed  an  open 
purpose  to  carry  slavery  into  the  territories  "under  the  wing  of  the  Con- 
stitution," and  treated  as  enemies  to  the  south  all  who  oppot^ed  them. 
The  debates  that  grew  out  of  this  question  were  of  the  most  vehement  and 
exciting  that  were  ever  heard  in  the  capital  of  our  country.  l>Ir.  Fillmore 
endeavored  to  preside  with  such  dignity  and  fairness  as  was  possible,  but 
at  one  time  was  compelled  to  threaten  the  exercise  of  the  fullest  authority 
of  which  he  was  in  command.  In  1826  Mr.  Calhoun,  while  vice-president, 
had  established  the  rule  that  he  had  no  power  to  call  senators  to  order. 
That  decision  had  been  held  as  authority  by  all  the  occupants  of  the  vice- 
president's  chair,  until  Mr.  Fillmore,  in  a  decisive  speech  to  the  senate, 
announced  his  determination  to  preserve  order,  even  though  he  should  be 
compelled  to  disregard  the  ruling  of  his  predecessors.  The  senate  unani- 
mously approved  of  his  decision,  and  even  ordered  that  his  remarks  be 
formally  entered  on  the  journal. 

Mr.  Fillmore  presided  during  the  long  months  of  discussion  over  Mr. 
Clay's  so-called  "  omnibus"  bill,  and  did  so  with  such  fairness  and  impar- 
tiality that  no  one  knew  his  position  thereon,  with  the  exception  of  Pres- 
ident Taylor,  to  whom  he  said  that  should  he  be  called  upon  to  give  the 
casting  vote  it  would  be  in  favor  of  the  bill.  That  measure  was  the  grand 
stroke  by  which  the  eminent  senator  hoped  to  end  and  close  up  forever 
the  slavery  question,  and  avert  the  dangers  to  our  country  that  were 
threatened.  Early  in  the  session  he  introduced  a  series  of  eight  resolutions 
and  was  himself  placed  at  the  head  of  a  committee  of  thirteen  that  was  to 
combine  all  their  principles  in  one  bill,  which  was  to  settle  the  question 
forever.  When  the  bill  was  returned  it  was  found  to  be  but  a  tie  for  the 
binding  of  many  incongruous  elements  together — the  admission  of  Cali- 
fornia, the  arranging  of  territorial  governments  for  Utah  and  New  Mexico, 
the  settlement  of  the  Texas  boundary,  the  decision  as  to  slavery  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  a  fugitive  slave  law.  When  the  debate  was  at 
its  height  on  this  important  and  sweeping  measure,  Mr.  Seward,  of  New 
York,  let  in  a  ray  of  light  from  the  then  awakening  north,  by  proposing  a 
renewal  of  the  Wilmot  proviso  : 

"  Neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude,  otherwise  than  by  convic- 
tion for  crime,  shall  ever  be  allowed  in  either  of  said  territories  of  Utah 
and  New  Mexico." 
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Twenty-three  senators  cast  their  votes  for  this  measure,  and  thirty-three 
against.  The  debate  on  Mr.  Clay's  bill  consequently  went  on  ;  and  it  was 
yet  under  way  when  death  entered  the  White  House,  and  Millard  Fillmore 
found  himself  called  to  the  weightier  and  more  important  office  of  President 
of  the  United  States. 

He  was  inaugurated  on  Wednesday,  July  lo,  1850.  The  ceremony  was 
performed  in  the  hall  of  the  house  of  representatives,  in  the  presence  of 
both  houses  of  congress.  This  lack  of  any  display  was  by  the  express 
wish  of  Mr.  Fillmore,  who  desired  to  reduce  the  ceremony  of  his  inau- 
guration, under  the  sad  circumstances  surrounding  him,  to  an  official  act 
only.  He  was  attended  by  a  committee  of  the  two  houses  of  congress, 
Messrs.  Soule  of  Louisiana,  Davis  of  Massachusetts,  and  Underwood  of 
Kentucky,  on  the  part  of  the  senate,  and  Winthrop  of  Massachusetts, 
Morse  of  Louisiana  and  Moorhead  of  Kentucky  on  the  part  of  the  house ; 
and  by  all  the  members  of  the  late  President's  cabinet.  The  oath  was 
administered  by  the  venerable  William  Cranch,  the  chief  justice  of  the  cir- 
cuit court  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  who  had  received  his  appointment 
from  the  hands  of  President  John  Adams  fifty  years  before.  President 
Fillmore  delivered  no  inaugural,  but  after  taking  the  oath  bowed  to  the 
assembled  houses  and  retired. 

His  first  official  act  was  in  honor  of  the  memory  of  the  dead  President, 
as  he  almost  immediately  sent  a  message  to  congress  recommending  that 
suitable  measures  be  taken  for  the  funeral.  His  language  conveyed  a  high 
estimate  of  the  qualities  of  his  predecessor: 

"  A  great  man  has  fallen  among  us,  and  a  whole  country  is  called  to  an 
occasion  of  unexpected,  deep,  and  general  mourning.  I  recommend  to 
the  two  houses  of  congress  to  adopt  such  measures  as  in  their  discretion 
they  may  deem  proper,  to  perform  with  due  solemnities  the  funeral  obse- 
quies of  Zachary  Taylor,  late  President  of  the  United  States  ;  and  thereby 
to  signify  the  great  and  affectionate  regard  of  the  American  people  for  the 
memory  of  one  whose  life  has  been  devoted  to  the  public  service;  whose 
career  in  arms  has  not  been  surpassed  in  usefulness  and  brilliancy  ;  who 
has  been  so  recently  raised  by  the  unsolicited  voice  of  the  people  to  the 
highest  civil  authority  in  the  government,  which  he  administered  with  so 
much  honor'and  advantage  to  his  country,  and  by  whose  sudden  death  so 
many  hopes  of  future  usefulness  have  been  blighted  forever. 

"To  you,  senators  and  representatives  of  a  nation  in  tears,  I  can  say 
nothing  which  can  alleviate  the  sorrow  with  which  you  are  oppressed.  I 
appeal  to  you  to  aid  me,  under  the  trying  circumstances  which  surround 
me,  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  from  which,  however  much  I  may  be 
oppressed  by  them,  I  dare  not  shrink  ;  and  I  rely  upon  Him,  who  holds 
in  His  hands  the  destinies   of  nations,  to  endow   me   with  the   requisite 
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Strength  for  the  task,  and  to  avert  from  our  country  the  evils  apprehended 
from  the  heavy  calamity  which  has  befallen  us. 

"  I  shall  most  readily  concur  in  whatever  measures  the  wisdom  of  the 
two  houses  may  suggest  as  befitting  the  deeply  melancholy  occasion." 

The  spirit  in  which  Mr.  Fillmore  approached  his  new  duties  is  well 
shown  in  the  above.  He  saw  the  magnitude  of  the  task  before  him,  and 
felt  the  insufficiency  of  one  man  in  the  accomplishment  of  anything 
without  the  cordial  and  patriotic  support  of  all.  He  began  the  adminis- 
tration of  his  office  with  an  earnest  purpose  to  do  what  he  could  to  preserve 
the  Union  and  advance  the  material  and  moral  interests  of  his  country. 
He  formed  a  strong  cabinet,  with  Daniel  Webster  at  the  head,  and  almost 
immediately  turned  his  attention  to  the  settling  of  the  important  questions 
that  had  arisen  in  the  southwest.  He  ordered  a  military  force  to  New 
Mexico,  with  instructions  to  protect  that  territory  from  invasion  from 
Texas,  a  danger  that  was  feared  because  of  the  disputed  boundary. 

If  there  had  been  a  deep  interest  to  learn  how  President  Taylor,  a  south- 
ern man,  would  officially  voice  himself  on  the  slavery  question,  there  must 
have  been  far  more  interest,  especially  in  the  south,  as  to  what  course 
President  Fillmore,  from  the  far  north  and  representing  in  his  sentiments  a 
free-soil  state,  would  pursue  on  this  troubled  and  troubhng  question. 
When  he  finally  affixed  his  signature  to  the  fugitive  slave  law  and  it  be- 
came a  binding  measure  upon  the  people  of  the  free  north,  where  slavery 
grew  more  odious  with  every  year  that  passed,  he  swept  away  with  one 
stroke  of  the  pen  the  greater  portion  of  those  who  had  been  before  counted 
among  his  warmest  political  friends.  While  his  act  may  be  indefensible 
and  uncalled  for  as  we  look  back  from  the  high  vantage  ground  of  to-day, 
one  need  but  cast  himself  in  imagination  to  the  lower  plane  of  events  upon 
which  our  country  stood  in  1850,  to  see  that  Mr.  Fillmore  was  placed  in  a 
position  of  immense  responsibility  and  the  gravest  danger.  When  we  re- 
member that  Abraham  Lincoln,  even  after  the  long  threatened  blow  for 
the  disruption  of  the  Union  had  been  struck,  was  determined  to  save  that 
Union  even  though  one  of  the  conditions  of  salvation  was  that  slavery 
should  remain,  and  that  a  majority  of  the  best  men  of  the  north  stood  with 
him  therein,  we  can  gain  some  idea  of  the  fear  with  which  the  statesman 
of  1850  viewed  the  danger  that  the  least  clear-visioned  among  them  could 
foresee.  The  south  was  relatively  stronger  in  the  councils  of  the  nation 
than  the  north.  Her  leading  men  were  determined  that  slavery  should 
remain,  and  open  threats  as  to  what  should  be  done  in  case  the  pet  institu- 
tion of  the  south  was  not  allowed  full  sway  were  heard  on  every  hand. 
It  would  indeed  have  been  a  grave  responsibility  on  the  part  of  any  man 
to  have  rashly  invoked  the  gathering  storm,  the  more  especially  as  states- 
men in  all  quarters  were  hoping  and  expecting,  as  President  Taylor  had 
suggested,  that  the  trouble  might  be  settled  without  the  shedding  of  blood 
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and  the  Union  preserved  in  purity  and  peace.  While  these  coi^siderations 
may  not  in  the  minds  of  some  excuse  Mr.  Fillmore  for  his  action  in  signing 
that  obnoxious  law,  yet  they  must  be  weighed  and  considered  before  a 
clear  understanding  can  be  had  of  the  difficulties  in  which  he  was  hedged. 

On  August  6  Mr.  Fillmore  sent  a  message  to  congress  advising  that 
body  of  the  danger  of  a  collision  with  Texas,  and  urging  a  settlement  of 
the  controversy  in  relation  to  the  boundary.  Mr.  Clay's  compromise 
bill  had  been  defeated  on  the  final  trial,  but  various  acts  known  as  ''the 
compromise  measures,"  and  embracing  substantially  the  features  of  Mr. 
Clay's  bill,  had  been  presented  and  passed.  It  was  hoped  by  many,  north 
and  south,  that  they  would  quiet  the  Tlisturbed  condition  of  the  public 
mind,  and  allow  an  approach  to  the  final  settlement  of  the  slave  question 
— as  all  knew  it  must  sometime  be  settled — in  peace  and  good  will.  The 
President  moved  carefully  in  all  that  he  did.  He  referred  to  the  attorney- 
general  the  question  whether  the  act  in  relation  to  the  return  of  fugitive 
slaves  was  in  conflict  with  that  portion  of  the  Constitution  relating  to  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus.  On  the  opinion  of  that  officer  that  the  law  was 
constitutional,  Mr,  Fillmore  signed  it,  and  with  it  the  rest  of  the  compro- 
mise measures,  as  compromises  for  the  sake  of  safety  and  peace,  and  not 
because  the  principles  within  them  all  were  in  accord  with  his  conscience 
or  belief  The  effect  of  the  fugitive  slave  law  upon  the  north  was  instan- 
taneous. It  was  a  fruitful  field  for  the  growth  of  abolition  sentiment.  It 
was  opposed  and  denounced  not  only  by  the  small  but  growing  body  of 
anti-slavery  men,  but  by  many  Whigs  as  well.  There  were  many  who 
were  passively  willing  that  slavery  should  exist  in  the  south,  because  they 
could  see  no  safe  way  of  preventing  it,  who  were  not  disposed  to  be  forced 
into  aids  for  the  return  to  the  master  of  the  slave  who  had  escaped.  Many 
attempts  to  put  the  law  into  action  were  openly  resisted 'at  various  points 
in  the  north,  notably  in  the  Oberlin  region  of  Ohio,  in  Boston,  Syracuse, 
and  Christiana,  Pennsylvania ;  in  the  last  named  place  actual  bloodshed 
ensuing. 

President  Fillmore  announced  it  as  his  intention  to  see  that  the  law  was 
enforced,  and  issued  a  proclamation  in  accordance  therewith,  calling  on  all 
officers  of  the  government  to  perform  their  duty.  Prosecutions  were 
instituted  in  various  sections  against  the  rescuers,  but  little  could  be  done 
in  the  direction  of  their  punishment,  as  the  law  was  unpopular  and  the 
people  generally  gave  their  sympathy  to  those  who  had  placed  themselves 
under  the  ban  of  the  law.  But  results  came  that  had  not  been  foreseen. 
The  actual  contact  that  the  north  was  thus  given  with  the  purposes  and 
practices  of  slavery  opened  many  eyes,  and  the  principles  of  abolitionism 
grew  in  strength  with  every  hour  that  ran  by. 

In  December,  President  Fillmore's  first  annual  message  was  presented 
to  congress.     The  following  disconnected  extracts  therefrom   will    give 
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some  idea  not  only  of  the  measures  under  public  consideration  and  his 
views  thereon,  but  the  trend  and  structure  of  his  mind  as  well  :  "The  great 
law  of  morality  ought  to  have  a  national  as  well  as  a  personal  and  individ- 
ual application.  We  should  act  towards  other  nations  as  we  wish  them 
to  act  towards  us ;  and  justice  and  conscience  should  form  the  rule  of  con- 
duct between  governments,  instead  of  mere  power,  self-interest,  or  the 
desire  of  aggrandizement.  To  maintain  a  strict  neutrality  in  foreign  wars, 
to  cultivate  friendly  relations,  to  reciprocate  every  noble  and  generous  act, 
and  to  perform  punctually  and  scrupulously  every  treaty  obligation — these 
are  the  duties  which  we  owe  other  states,  and  by  the  performance  of 
which  we  best  entitle  ourselves  to  like  treatment  from  them  ;  or  that,  in 
any  case  be  refused,  we  can  enforce  our  own  rights  with  justice  and  a 
clear  conscience. 

"  In  our  domestic  policy  the  constitution  will  be  my  guide  ;  and  in 
questions  of  doubt  I  shall  look  for  its  interpretation  to  the  judicial 
decisions  of  that  tribunal  which  was  established  to  expound  it,  and  to  the 
usages  of  the  government,  sanctioned  by  the  acquisence  of  the  country. 

"  Upon  you,  fellow  citizens,  as  representatives  of  the  states  and  the 
people,  is  wisely  devolved  the  legislative  power.  I  shall  comply  with  my 
duty  in  laying  before  you  from  time  to  time  any  information  calculated  to 
enable  you  to  discharge  your  high  and  responsible  trust  for  the  benefit  of 
your  common  constituents. 

"  My  opinions  will  be  frankly  expressed  upon  the  leading  subjects  of 
legislation  ;  and  if,  which  I  do  not  anticipate,  any  act  should  pass  the  two 
houses  of  congress  which  should  appear  to  me  unconstitutional,  or  an 
encroachment  on  the  just  powers  of  other  departments,  or  with  pro- 
visions hastily  adopted  and  likely  to  produce  consequences  injurious  and 
unforseen,  I  should  not  shrink  from  the  duty  of  returning  it  to  you,  with 
my  reasons,  for  your  further  consideration.  Beyond  the  due  performance  of 
these  constitutional  obligations,  both  my  respect  for  the  legislature  and 
my  sense  of  propriety  will  restrain  me  from  any  attempt  to  control  or 
influence  your  action. 

"The  government  of  the  United  States  is  a  limited  government.  It  is 
confined  to  the  exercise  of  powers  expressly  granted,  and  such  others  as 
may  be  necessary  for  carrying  those  powers  into  effect,  and  it  is  at  all 
times  an  especial  duty  to  guard  against  any  infringement  on  the  just  rights 
of  the  states.  Over  the  objects  and  subjects  intrusted  to  congress,  its  leg- 
islative authority  is  supreme.  But  here  that  authority  ceases,  and  every 
citizen  who  truly  loves  the  Constitution,  and  desires  the  continuance  of  its 
existence  and  its  blessings,  will  resolutely  and  firmly  resist  any  inteference 
in  those  domestic  affairs  which  the  Constitution  has  clearly  and  unequivo- 
cally left  to  the  exclusive  authority  of  the  states.  And  every  such  citizen 
will  also  deprecate  useless  irritation  among  the   several  members  of  the 
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Union,  and  all  reproach  and  crimination  tending  to  alienate  one  portion  of 
the  country  from  another.  The  beauty  of  our  system  of  government  con- 
sists, and  its  safety  and  durability  must  consist,  in  avoiding  mutual  collision 
and  encroachments,  and  in  the  regular  separate  action  of  all,  while  each  is 
revolving  in  its  own  distinct  orbit." 

Mr.  Fillmore  also  made  reference  to  the  Central  American  ship  canal 
and  railroad  of  which  President  Taylor  spoke  in  his  message  to  congress, 
and  made  several  minor  suggestions  in  relation  thereto.  Of  the  tariff 
question  he  said : 

"All  experience  has  demonstrated  the  wisdom  and  policy  of  raising  a 
large  portion  of  revenue  for  the  support  of  government  from  duties  on 
goods  imported.  The  power  to  lay  these  duties  is  unquestionable,  and  its 
chief  object,  of  course,  is  to  replenish  the  treasury.  But  if,  in  doing  this, 
an  incidental  advantage  may  be  gained  by  encouraging  the  industry  of  our 
own  citizens,  it  is  our  duty  to  avail  ourselves  of  that  advantage. 
A  high  tariff  can  never  be  permanent.  It  will  cause  dissatisfaction  and  be 
changed.  It  excludes  competition,  and  thereby  invites  the  investment  of 
capital  in  manufactures  to  such  excess,  that  when  changed  it  brings  dis- 
tress, bankruptcy,  and  ruin  upon  all  who  have  been  misled  by  its  faithless 
protection.  What  the  manufacturer  wants  is  uniformity  and  permanency, 
that  he  may  feel  a  confidence  that  he  is  not  to^  be  ruined  by  sudden 
changes." 

The  message  specifically  recommended  a  marked  reduction  in  postage  ; 
the  establishment  of  an  agricultural  bureau  ;  liberal  appropriations  for  the 
improvement  of  harbors  and  rivers  ;  the  opening  of  communication  be- 
tween the  Mississippi  and  the  Pacific ;  and  many  other  things  needed  for 
the  proper  advance  of  our  country  along  the  grand  pathway  of  civilization 
that  was  opening  up  before  it.  In  conclusion  he  expressed  himself  ear- 
nestly and  at  some  length  on  the  compromise  measures  that  had  just  passed 
congress ;  and  as  his  language  is  in  effect  a  defense  of  his  course  in  signing 
those  bills,  it  is  but  proper  to  give  it  in  full : 

"  It  was  hardly  to  have  been  expected  that  the  series  of  measures  passed 
at  your  last  session  with  the  view  of  healing  the  sectional  differences  which 
had  sprung  from  the  territorial  and  slavery  questions  should  at  once  have 
realized  their  beneficent  purpose.  All  mutual  concessions  in  the  nature  of 
a  compromise  must  necessarily  be  unwelcome  to  men  of  extreme  opinions, 
and  though  without  such  concessions  our  Constitution  could  not  have  been 
formed  and  cannot  be  permanently  sustained,  yet  we  have  seen  them  made 
the  subject  of  bitter  controversy  in  both  sections  of  the  Republic.  It  re- 
quired many  months  of  discussion  and  deliberation  to  secure  the  concur- 
rence of  a  majority  of  congress  in  their  favor.  It  would  be  strange  if  they 
had  been  received  with  immediate  approbation  by  people  and  states  preju- 
diced and  heated  by  the  excited  controversy  of  '•.heir  representatives. 
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"  I  believe  these  measures  to  have  been  required  by  the  circumstances 
and  condition  of  the  country.  I  beHeve  they  were  necessary  to  allay  as- 
perities and  animosities  that  were  rapidly  ahenating  one  section  of  the 
country  from  another,  and  destroying  those  fraternal  sentiments  which  are 
the  strongest  support  of  the  Constitution.  They  were  adopted  in  the 
spirit  of  conciliation  and  for  the  purpose  of  conciliation.  I  believe  that  a 
great  majority  of  our  fellow  citizens  sympathize  in  that  spirit  and  that  pur- 
pose, and  in  the  main  approve,  and  are  prepared  in  all  respects  to  sustain 
these  enactments.  I  cannot  doubt  that  the  American  people,  bound 
together  by  kindred  blood  and  common  traditions,  still  cherish  a  paramount 
regard  for  the  Union  of  their  fathers,  and  that  they  are  ready  to  rebuke 
any  attempt  to  undermine  its  integrity,  to  disturb  the  compromises  on 
which  it  is  passed,  or  to  resist  the  laws  which  have  been  enacted  under  its 
authority. 

"The  series  of  measures  to  which  I  have  alluded  are  regarded  by  me  as 
a  settlement  in  principle  and  substance — a  final  settlement  of  the  dangerous 
and  exciting  subjects  which  they  embraced.  Most  of  these  subjects, 
indeed,  are  beyond  your  reach,  as  the  legislation  which  disposed  of  them 
was,  in  its  character,  final  and  irrevocable.  It  may  be  presumed  from 
the  opposition  which  they  all  encountered  that  none  of  those  measures 
was  free  from  imperfections,  but  in  their  mutual  dependence  and  connec- 
tion they  formed  a  system  of  compromise,  the  most  conciliatory  and  the 
best  for  the  entire  country  that  could  be  obtained  from  conflicting  sec- 
tional interests  and  opinions. 

"  For  this  reason  I  recommend  your  adherence  to  the  adjustment  estab- 
lished by  those  measures,  until  time  and  experience  shall  demonstrate 
the  necessity  of  further  legislation  to  guard  against  evasion  or  abuse. 

"By  that  adjustment  we  have  been  rescued  from  the  wide  and  boundless 
agitation  that  surrounded  us,  and  have  a  firm,  distinct,  and  legal  ground 
to  rest  upon.  And  the  occasion,  I  trust,  will  justify  me  in  exhorting  my 
countrymen  to  rally  upon  and  maintain  that  ground  as  the  best  if  not  the 
only  means  of  restoring  peace  and  quiet  to  the  country,  and  maintaining 
inviolate  the  integrity  of  the  Union." 

As  Mr.  Fillmore  had  the  misfortune  to  be  President  while  a  majority  of 
congress  held  political  views  promulgated  by  a  party  hostile  to  the  one 
that  had  elected  him,  his  suggestions  met  with  small  favor,  and  the  only 
ones  among  them  that  were  carried  out  was  the  establishment  of  an 
asylum  for  disabled  and  destitute  seamen,  one  for  the  settlement  of  land 
claims  in  California,  and  that  for  the  survey  of  the  public  lands.  A  bill 
for  the  improvement  of  certain  rivers  and  harbors  had  passed  the  house, 
but  was  defeated  in  the  senate  by  senators  "  talking  against  time  "  on  the 
last  day  of  the  session,  thus  preventing  a  vote  until  the  constitutional  term 
of  congress  had  expired. 
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Soon  after  the  close  of  the  session  the  newspapers  were  filled  with 
rumors  of  a  new  expedition  that  was  to  sail  from  southern  ports  against  the 
island  of  Cuba.  As  armed  expeditions  against  a  foreign  country  with 
which  this  nation  is  at  peace  are  in  direct  violation  of  our  laws,  the  Pres- 
ident set  himself  earnestly  at  work  to  prevent  the  expedition  setting  out, 
and  issued  a  proclamation  in  which  he  said  : 

^  "Whereas,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  military  expedition  is 
about  to  be  fitted  out  in  the  United  States  with  intention  to  invade  the 
island  of  Cuba,  a  colony  of  Spain,  with  which  this  country  is  at  peace ; 
and  whereas,  it  is  believed  that  this  expedition  is  instigated  and  set  on  foot 
chiefly  by  foreigners  who  dare  to  make  our  shores  the  scene  of  their  guilty 
and  hostile  preparations  against  a  friendly  power  .  .  .  ;  and  whereas 
such  expeditions  can  only  be  regarded  as  adventures  for  plunder  and  rob- 
bery .  .  ;  now,  therefore,  I  have  issued  this,  my  proclamation,  warning 
all  persons  who  shall  connect  themselves  with  any  such  enterprise  or  ex- 
pedition, in  violation  of  our  laws  and  National  obligations,  that  they  will 
thereby  subject  themselves  to  the  heavy  penalties  denounced  against  such 
offenders,  and  will  forfeit  their  claim  to  the  protection  of  this  government, 
or  any  interference  on  their  behalf,  no  matter  to  what  extremities  they  may 
be  reduced  in  consequence  of  their  illegal  conduct.  And,  therefore,  I 
exhort  all  good  citizens,  as  they  regard  our  National  reputation,  as  they 
respect  their  own  laws  and  the  laws  of  nations,  as  they  value  the 
blessings  of  peace  and  the  welfare  of  their  country,  to  discontinue, 
and  by  all  lawful  means  prevent,  any  such  enterprise ;  and  I  call  upon 
every  officer  of  this  government,  civil  or  military,  to  use  all  efforts  in  his 
power  to  arrest  for  trial  and  punishment  every  such  offender  against  the 
laws  of  the  country." 

This  sharp  warning  was  not  heeded,  as  on  August  4  an  expedition 
under  Lopez,  set  sail  from  New  Orleans,  by  the  connivance  of  the  collec- 
tor of  that  port.  Their  vessel,  the  Pampero,  had  on  board  upwards  of  four 
hundred  men,  most  of  them  being  citizens  of  the  United  States,  while  the 
majority  of  their  leaders  were  foreigners.  The  boat  touched  at  Key  West, 
and  from  thence  proceeded  direct  to  the  coast  of  Cuba,  which  was  reached 
on  the  night  of  the  eleventh.  The  men  were  landed  at  a  point  within 
twenty  leagues  of  Havana,  and  the  expedition  proceeded  to  push  itself 
inland.  On  the  thirteenth  a  collision  with  a  body  of  Spanish  troops  oc- 
curred, and  a  bloody  conflict  ensued.  The  filibusters  were  defeated,  and 
retreated  to  their  place  of  embarkation,  where  about  fifty  of  them  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  boats  and  got  away.  They  were,  however,  intercepted 
near  the  shore  by  a  Spanish  steamer  cruising  on  the  coast,  captured  and 
carried  to  Havana.  After  an  examination  before  a  military  court  they 
were  sentenced  to  be  publicly  executed,  and  the  sentence  was  carried 
into  effect  on  August  16. 
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President  Fillmore  and  the  United  States  officials  were  prompt  in  doing 
what  little  they  could  properly  do  under  the  circumstances.  As  soon  as 
information  had  been  received  of  the  condition  of  the  filibusters,  Commo- 
dore Parker  was  instructed  to  proceed  in  the  steamer  Saranac  to  Havana, 
and  enquire  into  the  charges  against  the  men  executed,  and  discover  what- 
soever else  he  could  in  relation  to  their  trial  and  sentence.  The  record  of 
the  examination  showed  that  all  the  prisoners  had  admitted  the  offenses 
charged  against  them — that  of  being  hostile  invaders  of  the  island. 

The  remainder  of  the  force  was  soon  overcome  by  the  Spainards,  and 
dispersed.  Lopez  was  captured,  and  executed  on  the  first  of  September. 
Many  of  his  men  were  killed  or  died  of  hunger  and  exposure,  while  the 
rest  were  made  prisoners.  A  few  of  the  latter  were  pardoned  on  the  ap- 
peal of  friends,  while  the  rest  were  sent  to  Spain  to  be  dealt  with  by  the 
home  government,  but  were  afterwards  pardoned,  and  brought  home  as 
an  act  of  charity  on  part  of  the  American  congress.  The  New  Orleans 
collector  was  removed  for  neglect  of  duty,  and  the  Pampero  was  seized  by 
order  of  the  government  near  Jackson,  Florida,  condemned  and  sold,  for 
violation  of  our  neutrality  laws. 

The  President's  course  in  this  matter  was  generally  approved  by  the 
people.  In  his  second  annual  message  to  congress  he  made  detailed  ref- 
erence to  the  case,  in  the  course  of  which  occurred  the  following : 

"  Such  is  the  melancholy  result  of  this  illegal  and  ill-fated  expedition. 
Thus,  thoughtless  young  men  have  been  induced  by  false  and  fraudulent 
representations,  to  violate  the  law  of  their  country,  through  rash  and 
unfounded  expectations  of  assisting  to  accomplish  political  revolutions  in 
other  states,  and  have  lost  their  lives  in  the  undertaking.  Too  severe  a 
judgment  can  hardly  be  passed,  by  the  indignant  sense  of  the  community, 
upon  those  who,  being  better  informed  themselves,  have  yet  led  away  the 
ardor  of  youth  and  ill-directed  love  of  political  liberty.  Although  these 
offenders  against  the  laws  have  forfeited  the  protection  of  their  country, 
yet  the  government  may,  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  its  obligations  to 
other  countries,  and  its  fixed  purpose  to  maintain  and  enforce  the  laws, 
entertain  sympathy  for  their  unoffending  families  and  friends,  as  well  as  a 
feeling  of  compassion  for  themselves.  Accordingly  no  proper  effort  has 
been  spared,  and  none  will  be  spared,  to  procure  the  release  of  such 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  engaged  in  this  unlawful  enterprise,  as  are 
now  in  confinement  in  Spain  ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  such  interposition 
with  the  government  of  that  country  may  not  be  considered  as  affording 
any  ground  of  expectation  that  the  government  of  the  United  States  will, 
hereafter,  feel  itself  under  any  obligation  of  duty  to  intercede  for  the 
liberation  or  pardon  of  such  persons  as  are  flagrant  offenders  against  the 
law  of  nations  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States." 

Several  episodes  of  a  more  pleasing  character  than  the  above    occurred 
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during  this  year  of  Mr.  Fillmore's  administration.  The  New  York  and 
Erie  railroads,  then  the  most  costly  work  of  that  character  in  the  United 
States,  had  just  been  finished,  and  the  President  and  his  cabinet  were 
invited  to  attend  its  formal  opening.  They  accepted,  and  on  the  morning 
of  March  12,  Mr.  Fillmore,  accompanied  by  Daniel  Webster  and  several 
other  eminent  gentlemen,  left  Washington  and  proceeded  toward  the 
north.  It  was  feared  by  some  that  the  opposition  in  the  north  to  Mr. 
Fillmore's  action  on  the  compromise  measures  would  show  itself  in  cold- 
ness and  possible  neglect.  That  fear  was  ungrounded.  He  was  received 
at  all  points  with  the  warmest  manifestations  of  good  will,  and  the  greetings 
showered  upon  him  along  the  way  were  spontaneous,  cordial,  and  enthus- 
iastic. At  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  New  York  and  Buffalo,  and  at  all 
intermediate  towns,  great  crowds  of  people  thronged  to  see  him  and  pay 
their  respects.  Processions  were  formed,  bands  played,  and  speeches  of 
welcome  were  showered  upon  him.  He  returned  to  Washington  in 
twelve  days,  and  no  matter  how  much  political  opposition  he  may  have 
encountered  because  of  his  actions  as  President,  he  could  not  but  feel  that 
as  a  man  he  stood  high  in  the  regard  of  the  people. 

On  July  4  he  participated  in  another  pleasing  ceremonial.  Congress 
had  made,  during  the  preceding  session,  an  appropriation  for  the  exten- 
sion of  the  capitol,  in  accord  with  such  plan  as  might  be  offered  by  the 
President.  By  the  plan  which  he  adopted,  two  wings  were  to  be  added 
to  the  previous  edifice,  connected  with  it  by  corridors.  The  work  was  so 
far  advanced  that  on  the  anniversary  of  National  independence  the  corner 
stone  was  laid.  The  address  of  the  day  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Webster, 
and  the  stone  was  laid  by  President  Fillmore,  who  was  assisted  by  the 
grand  master  of  the  Masonic  grand  lodge,  who  wore  the  same  regalia 
and  used  the  same  gavel  which  Washington  had  used  fifty-eight  years 
before  in  laying  the  corner  stone  of  the  original  edifice. 

The  Cuban  filibustering  expedition,  supplemented  as  it  was  by  a  great 
deal  of  talk  that  was  never  formulated  into  action,  gave  occasion,  in  1852, 
for  the  exercise  of  wise  statesmanship  on  the  part  of  the  President.  A 
fear  had  arisen  among  European  nations  that  the  United  States,  by  reason 
of  its  proximity  and  through  a  desire  for  national  aggrandizement,  might 
wrest  the  island  from  Spain  and  transform  it  from  a  Spanish  dependence 
into  an  American  state.  In  the  early  part  of  the  year  above  named,  a 
proposal  was  made  on  the  part  of  France  and  England  that  a  tripartite 
treaty  should  be  made  by  which  the  three  great  powers  should  bind  them- 
selves for  all  coming  time  not  to  attempt  the  acquisition  of  Cuba  on  their 
own  account,  nor  to  countenance  any  such  purpose  in  others.  To  this 
proposition  Mr.  Webster  replied  that  the  President  would  take  it  into 
consideration,  and  make  it  a  matter  of  careful  reflection.  Although  the 
President  was  opposed  for  many  reasons  to  the  acquisition  of  Cuba,  he 
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was  also  strongly  opposed  to  any  such  agreement  as  the  treaty  would  in- 
volve. He  favored  an  adherence  to  the  policy  of  Washington  and  Jefferson, 
which  was  the  avoidance  of  all  entangling  alliances  with  foreign  powers. 
He  believed,  further,  that  by  the  logic  of  events,  Cuba  must  sometime  or 
other  become  a  portion  of  this  nation.  On  December  i,  the  final  reply 
was  made,  through  Mr.  Everett,  who  had  accepted  the  position  of  secre- 
tary of  state  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Webster.  It  contained  a  refusal  to  the 
proposition,  couched  in  the  most  courteous  language  but  direct  in  its 
meaning.  In  his  next  annual  message,  which  was  sent  to  congress  a  few 
days  afterward,  Mr.  Fillmore  made  reference  to  the  rriatter  in  the  following 
language : 

"  Were  this  island  comparatively  destitute  of  inhabitants,  or  occupied 
by  a  kindred  race,  I  should  regard  it,  if  voluntarily  ceded  by  Spain,  as  a 
most  desirable  acquisition.  But  under  existing  circumstances  I  should 
look  upon  its  incorporation  into  our  Union  as  a  most  hazardous  measure. 
It  would  bring  into  the  confederacy  a  population  of  a  different  national 
stock,  speaking  a  different  language,  and  not  likely  to  harmonize  with  the 
other  members.  It  would  probably  affect,  in  a  prejudicial  manner,  the  in- 
dustrial interests  of  the  south,  and  it  might  revive  those  conflicts  of  opinion 
between  the  different  sections  of  the  country,  which  lately  shook  the  Union 
to  the  center  and  which  have  been  so  happily  compromised." 

President  Fillmore's  administration  had  much  to  do  with  the  opening  of 
negotiations  with  Japan,  and  the  unbarring  of  that  isolated  country  to  the 
commerce  of  the  western  world.  The  Perry  expedition  was  sent  out  in 
1852,  and  the  great  success  that  followed  that  movement  has  long  since 
become  one  of  the  most  pleasant  pages  in  American  history.  Expeditions 
were  also  sent  for  the  exploration  of  the  Chinese  seas  and  to  the  valley 
of  the  Amazon,  all  of  which  show  an  energetic  government,  and  a  desire 
to  extend  the  American  name  and  American  acquaintance  through  other 
and  better  channels  than  destruction  and  war. 

One  of  the  crowning  acts  of  Mr.  Fillmore's  administration  was  the 
peaceful  intervention  of  the  American  government,  in  favor  of  the  release 
of  Louis  Kossuth  and  the  Hungarian  patriots  who  had  become  refugees, 
and  made  prisoners  by  Turkey  ;  and  when  that  act  was  accomplished  the 
bringing  them  as  guests  of  the  nation,  in  national  ships,  to  the  American 
shores. 

The  history  of  Mr.  Fillmore's  Presidential  career  can  be  closed  in  no 
more  fitting  Avay  than  to  reproduce  here  the  following  from  his  second 
annual  message  to  congress,  in  reference  to  slavery  and  the  light  in  which 
he  viewed  the  compromise  measures,  on  the  adoption  of  which  he  had 
risked  so  much : 

"In  my  last  annual  message  I  stated  that  I  considered  the  series  of 
measures  which  had  been  adopted  at  the  previous  session,  in  reference  to 
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the  agitation  growing  out  of  the  territorial  and  slavery  questions,  as  a 
final  settlement  in  principle  and  substance  of  the  dangerous  and  exciting 
subject  which  they  embraced ;  and  I  recommend  adherence  to  the  adjust 
ment  established  by  those  measures  until  time  and  experience  shall 
demonstrate  the  necessity  for  further  legislation  to  guard  against  evasion 
or  abuse.  I  was  not  induced  to  make  this  recommendation  because  I 
thought  those  measures  perfect,  for  no  human  legislation  can  be  perfect. 
Wide  differences  and  jarring  opinions  can  only  be  reconciled  by  yielding 
something  on  all  sides,  and  this  result  had  been  reached  after  an  angry 
conflict  of  many  months,  in  which  one  part  of  the  country  was  arrayed 
against  another,  and  violent  convulsions  seemed  to  be  imminent.  Look- 
ing at  the  interests  of  the  whole  country,  I  felt  it  to  be  my  duty  to  seize 
upon  this  compromise  as  the  best  that  could  be  obtained  amid  conflicting 
Interests,  and  to  insist  upon  it  as  a  final  settlement,  to  be  adhered  to  by 
all  who  value  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  country.  A  year  has  now 
elapsed  since  that  recommendation  was  made.  To  that  recommendation 
I  still  adhere,  and  I  congratulate  you  and  the  country  upon  the  general 
acquiescence  in  these  measures  of  peace  which  has  been  exhibited  in  all 
parts  of  the  Republic.  And  not  only  is  there  this  general  acquiescence 
in  these  measures,  but  the  spirit  of  conciliation  which  has  been  manifested 
in  regard  to  them,  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  has  removed  doubts  and 
uncertainties  in  the  minds  of  thousands  of  good  men  concerning  the  dura- 
bility of  our  popular  institutions,  and  given  renewed  assurance  that  our 
liberty  and  our  Union  may  subsist  together  for  the  benefit  of  this  and  all 
succeeding  generations." 

Mr.  Fillmore's  Presidential  term  closed  on  March  4,  1853.  He  left  the 
country  in  peace  within  and  without,  and  enjoying  as  fair  a  state  of  con- 
tent in  the  present  and  promise  of  happiness  for  the  future  as  could  be 
possible  with  the  dark  cloud  of  slavery  hanging  over  the  land.  Prosperity 
marked  all  the  lines  of  home  industry.  There  had  been  the  utmost  peace 
and  harmony  between  himself  and  his  cabinet,  and  on  his  retiring  from 
office  the  members  thereof  united  in  a  letter  to  him  in  which  they  ex- 
pressed their  united  appreciation  of  his  abilities,  his  integrity,  and  his 
devotion  to  all  forms  of  public  good. 

At  the  Whig  National  convention  of  1852  he  had  been  a  candidate  for 
the  Presidential  nomination.  His  policy  as  President,  including  his  action 
on  the  compromise  measures  and  the  fugitive  slave  law,  was  indorsed  by 
that  body  by  a  vote  of  227  against  60,  yet  there  was  small  chance  of  his 
selection,  and  it  was  discovered  that  he  could  command  the  votes  of  only 
a  few  delegates  from  the  free  states.  General  Winfield  Scott  received  the 
nomination,  and  at  the  polls  met  defeat  at  the  hands  of  General  Franklin 
Pierce. 

It  was  Mr.  Fillmore's  intention,  before  returning  to  his  home  in  Buffalo, 
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to  comply  with  numerous  invitations  he  had  received  to  visit  the  south. 
But  a  severe  domestic  blow  fell  upon  him,  and  compelled  him  to  change 
his  plans.  He  had  been  out  of  the  Presidential  chair  but  a  few  weeks 
when  his  beloved  wife,  who  had  been  for  some  time  an  invalid,  grew  worse 
and  died.  "  She  was  a  wise  and  excellent  woman,"  has  been  written  by- 
one  who  knew  herself  and  her  husband  well;  "and  in  great  sorrow, 
attending  her  remains,  Mr.  Fillmore  and  his  son  and  daughter  came  home 
to  Buffalo.  They  came  quietly,  with  as  little  display  as  possible,  into  the 
house  that  Mr.  Fillmore  had  lived  in  since  he  came  to  Buffalo,  twenty- 
three  years  before.  No  goods  of  the  nation  clung  to  him  ;  his  hands  were 
clean.  Integrity  and  economy  had  kept  him  safe.  By  his  large  law  bus- 
iness for  seventeen  years,  admirably  conducted,  he  had  accumulated  a 
moderate  competency,  enough  for  a  family  of  simple  tastes  and  economi- 
cal habits;  he  returned  from  Washington  with  little  if  any  more  estate 
than  he  had  when  he  went  there.  He  lived  handsomely  in  the  Presiden- 
tial mansion,  expending  very  nearly  the  income  of  his  office,  and  when  he 
returned  to  Buffalo  he  left  the  ceremonial  forms  and  equipage  all  behind 
him.  He  was  cordially  received  by  his  old  neighbors  and  fellow  citizens, 
and  moved  among  them  as  unostentatiously  as  if  his  life  had  always  been 
confined  to  the  city  and  county  of  his  adoption." 

In  1854  Mr.  Fillmore  was  enabled  to  pay  his  long-desired  visit  to  the 
south.  He  visited  all  the  principal  cities  of  that  section  and  of  the  newer 
southwest,  and  was  everywhere  received  with  demonstrations  of  welcome 
and  respect.  In  one  of  the  speeches  made  on  that  tour  he  gave  utterance 
to  the  following  expressive  sentiment :  "Canada  is  knocking  for  admission 
and  Mexico  would  be  glad  to  come  in  ;  and,  without  saying  whether  it 
would  be  right  or  wrong,  we  stand  with  open  arms  to  receive  them  :  For 
it  is  the  manifest  destiny  of  this  government  to  embrace  the  whole  North 
American  continent." 

In  the  spring  of  1855  Mr.  Fillmore  made  a  tour  of  the  New  England 
states,  and  then  went  on  a  visit  to  Europe,  where  he  was  received  by  pub- 
lic men  with  a  degree  of  attention  suitable  to  the  high  station  he  had 
occupied.  The  visit  was  one  of  keen  enjoyment,  and  although  he  had 
never  studied  art  nor  formed  an  acquaintance  with  the  classics,  he  was  a 
keen  observer,  and  had  a  strong  faculty  of  understanding  men  and  meas- 
ures as  they  came  under  his  vision.  During  his  residence  abroad,  the 
University  of  Oxford  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  D.  C.  L.,  which 
he  modestly  declined.  He  remained  in  Europe  until  June  of  1856,  and 
was  in  Rome  when  the  news  came  of  his  nomination  for  President  by  the 
American,  or  better  known  "  Know-Nothing"  party,  with  which  he  had 
previously  identified  himself  As  early  as  January  3,  1855.  he  had  declared 
himself  to  a  frieiM  on  this  question  in  a  lengthy  letter  of  which  the  ft-'ow- 
insT  is  an  extract ;: 
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"While,  however,  I  am  an  inactive  observer  of  public  events,  I  am  by 
no  means  an  indifferent  one ;  and  I  may  say  to  you  in  a  frankness  of 
private  friendship,  I  have  for  a  long  time  looked  with  dread  and  apprehen- 
sion at  the  corrupting  influence  which  the  contest  for  the  foreign  vote  is 
exciting  upon  our  elections.  This  seems  to  result  from  its  being  banded 
together,  and  subject  to  the  control  of  a  few  interested  and  selfish  leaders. 
Hence  it  has  been  a  subject  of  bargain  and  sale,  and  each  of  the  great  polit- 
ical parties  of  the  country  has  been  bidding  to  obtain  it ;  and,  as  usual  in  all 
such  contests,  the  party  which  is  the  most  corrupt  is  the  most  successful. 
The  consequence  is  that  it  is  fast  demoralizing  the  whole  country 
corrupting  the  very  fountains  of  political  power,  and  converting  the  ballot- 
box — that  great  palladium  of  our  liberty — into  an  unmeaning  mockery, 
where  the  rights  of  native-born  citizens  are  voted  away  by  those  who 
blindly  follow  their  mercenary  and  selfish  leaders.  ...  I  confess  that 
it  seems  to  me,  with  due  respect  to  others,  that  as  a  general  rule,  our 
country  should  be  governed  by  American-born  citizens.  Let  us  give  to 
the  oppressed  of  every  country  an  asylum  and  a  home  in  our  happy  land  ; 
give  to  all  the  benefit  of  equal  laws  and  equal  protection  ;  but  let  us  at 
the  same  time  cherish  as  the  apple  of  our  eye  the  great  principles  of 
constitutional  liberty,  which  few  who  have  not  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
reared  in  a  free  country  know  how  to  appreciate,  and  still  less  how  to 
preserve." 

Mr.  Fillmore  accepted  the  nomination.  It  was  an  anxious  year  in 
politics.  The  old  Whig  party  had  given  way,  and  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  forces  were  for  the  first  time  to  measure  their  strength  in  a 
national  conflict.  It  was  a  square,  open  fight  between  slavery  and  those 
who  believed  it  to  be  a  national  curse  and  a  wrong  against  humanity.  The 
American  party,  based  on  principles  outlined  in  the  above,  came  into  the 
arena,  hopeful  at  first  and  looking  for  a  possible  future  in  the  breaking  up 
of  old  party  lines.  As  the  conflict  advanced  and  became  more  severe 
and  earnest,  the  third  party  gradually  lost  in  strength  until  its  defeat  was 
a  conceded  matter  even  before  the  day  of  election  was  reached.  The 
ticket  of  which  Mr.  Fillmore  was  the  head  received  many  votes  in  various 
states,  and  even  the  electoral  vote  of  Maryland.  But  Mr.  Buchanan  was 
elected,  and  the  great  and  thrilling  drama  moved  on  and  on,  until  it 
merged  itself  into  the  awful  tragedy  of  civil  war. 

This  was  Mr.  Fillmore's  last  appearance  in  public  life.  On  his  return 
from  the  old  world  he  settled  himself  to  the  quiet  of  home  life  in  Buffalo — 
reading,  studying,  and  giving  himself  to  the  company  of  congenial  friends. 
In  1858  he  was  again  married,  to  Mrs.  Caroline  Mcintosh  of  Albany, 
New  York.  He  identified  himself  with  the  social  and  intellectual  interests 
of  Buffalo,  aiding  in  the  organization  ot  a  historical  society  that  has 
become  one  of  the  strong  and  useful  institutions  of  the  west.     When  Mr. 
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Lincoln  was  on  his  way  to  Washington  to  be  inaugurated  President,  Mr. 
Fillmore  was  chairman  of  the  committee  on  reception. 

During  the  civil  war,  Mr.  Fillmore  was  an  interested  observer  of  events, 
but  said  little  and  took  no  part ;  and  many  believed  that  his  sympathies 
were  largely  with  the  south.  He  lived  to  see  the  final  triumph  of  the 
Union,  and  to  see  slavery  no  more  a  cause  of  trouble  in  the  nation.  He 
died  at  his  home  in  Buffalo,  on  March  8,  1874,  aged  seventy-five  years 
and  two  months. 

Of  the  personal  side  of  Millard  Fillmore  it  may  be  said  that  in  early 
boyhood  he  was  frail  and  somewhat  backward  in  growth,  but  gained 
in  strength  as  he  grew  in  years,  and  attained  a  vigorous  manhood.  While 
he  was  young  in  years  and  serving  his  first  term  in  the  state  legislature,  it 
was  written  of  him  by  a  cotemporary  observer :  "  Millard  Fillmore  of  Erie 
county  is  of  the  middle  stature — five  feet  nine  inches  in  height.  He  appears 
to  be  about  thirty-five  years  of  age,  but  it  is  said  he  is  not  more  than 
thirty ;  of  light  complexion,  regular  features,  and  of  a  mild  and  benign 
countenance.  He  has  all  the  prudence,  discretion  and  judgment  of  an 
experienced  man.  He  is  modest,  retiring  and  unassuming.  He  appears 
to  be  insensible  of  the  rare  and  happy  qualities  of  mind  for  which  he  is  so 
distinguished.  He  exhibits,  on  every  occasion  when  called  into  action  a 
mildness  and  benignity  of  temper,  mingled  with  a  firmness  of  purpose, 
that  is  seldom  concentrated  in  the  same  individual.  He  possesses  a 
logical  mind;  and  there  is  not  a  member  of  the  house  who  presents. his 
views  on  any  subject  that  he  attempts  to  discuss  in  a  more  precise  and 
luminous  manner.  He  seldom  speaks  unless  there  appears  to  be  an 
absolute  necessity  for  the  arguments  or  explanations  which  he  offers.  As 
a  legislator  Mr.  Fillmore  appears  to  act  with  perfect  fairness  and  impar- 
tiality. He  examines  every  subject  distinctly  for  himself,  and  decides  on  its 
merits  according  to  the  best  lights  of  his  own  judgment  or  understanding. 
As  a  debater  he  occupies  a  very  elevated  stand  in  the  house.  His  manner  is 
good  ;  his  voice  agreeable.  Towards  his  opponents  he  never  fails  to  evince 
a  most  studied  delicacy."  Another  writer  speaks  of  him  as  follows  in 
1842,  after  he  had  become  one  of  the  leading  members  of  the  lower  house 
of  congress  : 

"  His  features,  without  being  very  strongly  marked,  are  decidedly  ex- 
pressive and  agreeable,  and  in  or  out  of  congress  there  are  few  better 
looking  men.  His  appearance  would  attract  attention  anywhere,  as  his 
abilities  qualify  him  for  any  station.  In  his  temperament  he  is  always  phleg- 
matic— is  always  self-composed,  and  all  his  acts  are  controlled  by  the 
dictates  of  his  own  judgment.  He  weighs  everything  in  the  most  prudent 
manner — enters  into  a  nice  calculation — and  is  never  misled  by  the 
promptings  of  his  heart.  He  is  the  incarnation  of  truth  and  integrity. 
He  is  frank,  open  and  manly." 
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As  a  public  speaker  Mr.  Fillmore  was  never  classed  among  the  higher 
few.  He  was  a  plain,  direct,  logical  debater,  rather  than  an  orator.  His 
address  was  to  the  judgment  of  his  hearers  rather  than  to  the  passions  or 
the  heart.  Such  extracts  as  have  been  given  from  his  state  papers  or 
letters  show  that  he  indulged  in  no  rhetoric  for  the  sake  of  rhetoric,  and  that 
the  plainest  and  most  direct  expression  of  his  thought  was  the  one  that 
suited  him  the  best.  His  cast  of  mind  was  strong  and  deep  rather  than 
fervent  or  emotional.  As  a  financial  or  business  man  he  would  have  com- 
manded the  most  eminent  success.  In  all  his  public  and  private  affairs  he 
seemed  to  possess  a  desire  for  business  rather  than  show.  He  loved  labor, 
was  fond  of  method,  and  united  a  comprehensive  mental  grasp  to  great 
energy  and  a  marked  capacity  for  detail. 

Mr.  Fillmore  was  a  member  of  the  Unitarian  society  at  Buffalo,  and  his 
private  life  was  beyond  reproach.  It  was  a  favorite  remark  of  his  father 
that  the  son  possessed  the  shortest  creed  in  Christendom,  and  that  it  was 
comprised  in  the  two  words — do  right. 

A  just  estimate  of  Mr.  Fillmore's  administration  ought  to  be  possible 
now  after  the  question  of  slavery  has  been  taken  out  of  American  consid- 
eration forever,  and  the  dissensions  it  caused  rapidly  becoming  matters 
altogether  of  the  past.  And  no  estimate  can  be  just  without  full  reflection 
on  the  matters  that  have  been  brought  forth  in  what  has  already  been  said. 
The  times  were  full  of  peril,  and  woe  unutterable  was  ready  to  be  invoked 
upon  the  head  of  any  man  north  or  south  who  should  of  his  own  purpose 
cast  the  firebrand  into  the  powder  pit  that  lay  deep  beneath  America's 
very  foundation  walls.  It  was  a  time  when  wiser  and  abler  men  might 
well  have  feared  to  become  the  head  of  the  government.  It  was  a  load 
that  even  General  Taylor,  himself  a  southerner  and  even  a  slave-holder, 
was  unable  to  carry  without  great  bitterness  of  heart  and  heaviness  of  soul. 
He  meant  to  be  fair.  He  meant  to  give  the  south  that,  and  that  only, 
which  he  believed  the  constitution  accorded  to  them  as  a  matter  of  primal 
legal  right.  He  dreaded  war,  and  he  lived  in  the  hope  that  so  many  wise 
and  able  men  of  that  generation  shared,  that  a  time  would  come  in  which 
more  light  would  be  granted,  better  counsels  prevail,  and  slavery  be 
eliminated  from  the  land  by  a  process  of  mutual  concession  and  certain 
peace.  It  is  but  just  to  say  that  he  and  they  looked  upon  the  compromise 
measures  as  but  a  breathing  place,  a  ground  of  truce  upon  which  all  con- 
testants might  stand  for  a  little  time  and  arrange  some  settlement  of  the 
future.  That  they  only  postponed  the  horrors  of  war  and  the  travail  of 
labor  by  which  the  new  America  was  born,  we  can  see  with  clearness  of 
vision  now,  but  by  what  subtle  prophecy  were  they  to  learn  of  all  that  the 
threatening  of  the  future  held  in  store?  There  is  no  injustice  more  severe 
than  that  which  condemns  an  era  and  fails  to  take  note  of  the  lights  and 
shadows  undor  which  that  era  lay. 
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Several  extracts  have  been  already  given  from  Mr.  Fillmore's  public 
papers  and  addresses,  yet  they  hardly  do  justice  to  the  many-sided  char- 
acter of  his  mind,  nor  illustrate  the  various  directions  of  thought  and 
comment  that  were  a  part  of  his  private  and  public  life.     His  plan  for  a 
bank,  referred  to  in  the  foregoing,  illustrates  this  point  in  a  remarkable 
degree.      "  In  order  to  determine  this  question  properly,  "  to  quote  there- 
from, "  several  things  are  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  and  the  first  is, 
what  is  the  duty  of  the  state  in  reference  to  banking  ?     It  would,  doubt- 
less, be  desirable  to  create  banks  which  should  be  able  to  discharge  every 
obHgation,  not  only  to  the  bill-holder  but  to  the  depositors  and  all  others 
to  whom  it  should  incur  any  liability.     But  this  is  impossible.     The  safety 
fund,   which  was  intended  to  provide    such  security,   would   have  been 
ample  to  redeem  all  the  circulation  of  the  banks  which  have  failed,  but  it 
has    been    exhausted    in  paying   depositors   and   other  creditors    of  the 
insolvent  banks,  and  is  now  mortgaged  for  all  it  will  probably  produce  for 
eighteen  years  to  come.   Thus,  by  attempting  more  than  could  be  accom- 
plished, the   legislature  failed  to  secure  the  bill-holder,  which  was  in  its 
power,  and,  for  the  remaining  eighteen  years  that  some  of  these  charters 
have  to  run,  the  safety  fund  yields   him  no  security.  ...  It  is  humbly 
conceived  the  duty  of  the  state  in  this  case  begins  and  ends  with  furnish- 
ing a  good  and  safe  currency  to  the  people.  .  .  .  The  comptroller  believes 
that  the  safest  way  to  make  a  sound  paper  currency  is  to  have  at  all  times 
ample  security  for  its  redemption  in  the  possession  of  the  state.     In  order 
to  make  this  security  ample  it  should  be  not  only  sufficient  in  amount  but 
should  be  of  such  a  nature  that  it  might  be  readily  converted  into  cash 
without  loss.      It  is  not  enough  that  the  security  be  ultimately  good  or 
collectible  ;   delay  in  redeeming  the  circulation  causes  it  to  depreciate, 
and  is  almost  as  fatal  to  the  poor  man  who  cannot  wait  as  ultimate  insolv- 
ency."    In  the  following  suggestion  the  present  National  bank  system 
was  very  clearly  foreshadowed  :      ' '  Should  the  country  remain  at  peace, 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  stocks  of  the  United  States  will  be  a  safe 
and  adequate  security.     The  comptroller  would  therefore  recommend  that 
the  law  be  so  changed  as  to  exclude   bonds  and  mortgages  from  all  free 
banks  which  shall  hereafter  commence  business,  and  to  prevent  the  taking 
of  any  more  from   those  now  in  operation,  and  to  require  that  ten  per 
cent,  per  annum  of  those  now  held  as  security  be  withdrawn  and  their 
places  supplied  by  stock  of  this  state  or  of  the  United  States.     If  this 
recommendation  be  adopted,  at  the  end  of  ten  years  the  whole  security 
will  be  equal  to  a  six  per  cent,  stock  of  this  state  or  of  the  United  States, 
which  it  is  presumed  will  be  ample  security  for  the  redemption  of  all  bills 
in  circulation.      Could  this  system  of  banking  be  generally  adopted  in  the 
several  states,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  it  would  prove  highly  beneficial. 
It  would  create  a  demand  for  their  own  state  stocks.     The  interest  paid 
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upon  them  would  be  paid  to  their  own  citizens.  Every  man  who  held  a 
bank-note,  secured  by  such  stock,  would  have  a  direct  interest  in  main- 
taining inviolate  the  credit  of  the  state.  The  blasting  cry  of  repudiation 
would  never  again  be  heard,  and  the  plighted  faith  of  the  state  would  be  as 
sacred  as  National  honor  ;  and,  lastly,  it  would  give  them  a  sound  and 
uniform  currency."  In  defense  of  the  tariff  bill,  of  which  Mr,  Fillmore 
was  the  author,  he  made  use  of  these  words  :  "I  am  free  to  admit  that  I 
am  not  one  of  those  who  either  feel  or  profess  to  feel  indifferent  to  our 
own  interests.  I  prefer  my  own  country  to  all  others,  and  my  opinion  is 
that  we  must  take  care  of  ourselves  ;  and  while  I  would  not  embarrass 
trade  between  this  and  any  foreign  country  by  any  illiberal  restrictions, 
yet  if,  by 'legislation  or  negotiation,  an  advantage  is  to  be  given  to  one 
over  the  other,  I  prefer  my  own  country  to  all  the  world  beside."  And 
later,  in  the  same  address:  "  But  it  may  be  said  that  this  protection  is 
given  for  the  purpose  of  benefiting  those  engaged  in  manufactures.  I 
am  wholly  opposed  to  legislating  for  one  part  of  the  community  at  the 
expense  of  another.  All  are  equally  entitled  to  our  protection  ;  and  if 
duties  are  so  levied  as  to  protect  any  particular  manufacture,  it  must  be 
because  the  Nation  has  an  interest  in  encouraging  it,  and  not  for  the 
benefit  of  those  engaged  in  it.  ...  If  a  particular  branch  of  industry  is  so 
important  in  its  bearings  upon  the  public  wants,  on  account  of  its  pro- 
viding in  time  of  peace  for  some  necessary  article  in  time  of  war,  then,  as 
the  strongest  advocates  of  free  trade  themselves  admit,  the  government 
may  and  should  legislate  with  a  view  to  encourage  its  establishment ;  and 
so,  likewise,  if  it  be  necessary,  to  provide  a  home  market  for  our  products 
in  consequence  of  the  prohibitory  duties  levied  upon  them  by  foreign 
countries." 
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F FRANKLIN  PIERCE,  the  fourteenth  President  of  the  United  States, 
had  won  renown  in  the  field  of  poHtics  and  that  of  war  before  called 
upon  to  administer  the  highest  official  trust  within  the  gift  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  He  had  ever  before  his  boyish  eyes  a  worthy  example  of 
success  through  devotion  to  duty  in  both  these  lines  of  public  labor,  in  the 
person  of  his  father,  who  had  served  as  a  soldier  in  the  War  of  the  Revo- 
lution, and  had  afterwards  been  called  by  the  people  to  many  civic  trusts. 
Benjamin  Pierce  was  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  and  when  the  summons 
came  from  Lexington  he  was  among  the  first  to  respond.  He  served 
through  the  war  with  valor,  and  at  its  conclusion  found  himself  wearing 
the  title  of  captain.  With  the  dawn  of  peace  he  turned  his  attention  to 
the  subduing  of  the  wilderness.  He  purchased  a  farm  of  fifty  acres  in  the 
town  of  Hillsborough,  New  Hampshire,  where  he  built  a  log  house  and 
gave  himself  to  the  clearing  of  his  land.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  char- 
acter and  native  strength,  and  consequently  soon  won  the  confidence  and 
respect  of  those  about  him.  On  the  organization  of  the  militia  of  his 
county  he  was  made  a  brigadier-general  thereof;  and  in  1789  was  chosen 
a  member  of  the  New  Hampshire  house  of  representatives,  in  which  posi- 
tion he  was  continued  for  thirteen  years,  when  he  became  a  member  of 
the  governor's  council.  He  was  elected  to  the  governorship  of  his  state 
in  1827  and  again  in  1829.  He  was  a  man  of  shrewd  sense,  an  adroit 
politician  after  the  methods  of  those  days,  and  a  popular  leader  in  any 
movement  to  which  he  might  lend  his  influence.  The  friendship  and  af- 
fection entertained  by  the  people  toward  him  had  not  a  little  influence  in 
later  years  in  advancing  the  political  fortunes  of  his  son. 

Franklin  was  born  in  the  Hillsborough  farm  house,  on  November  23,  1804. 
His  mother  is  described  as  an  intelligent,  prudent.  Christian  woman,  who 
sought  to  rear  her  children  in  the  paths  of  honor  and  rectitude.  As  a  boy 
the  future  President  was  noted  for  his  good  nature,  frank  manliness,  and 
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open-hearted  courage — qualities  that  won  him  friends  and  admiration  all 
through  his  life.  To  the  influence  of  those  early  days  can  also  be  traced 
much  of  that  partisanship,  or  rather  earnest  devotion  to  his  party,  that 
was  a  marked  feature  of  his  political  career.  He  loved  his  father  and  be- 
lieved in  him,  and  the  devotion  of  the  one  to  the  Democratic  faith,  ear- 
nestly and  warmly  expressed  through  many  years,  could  not  fail  to  have 
an  abiding  effect  upon  the  other. 

The  boy  was  furnished  from  the  first  with  excellent  educational  advan- 
tages, being  early  sent  to  the  neighboring  academies  of  Hancock  and 
Francestown.  In  1820  he  was  admitted  to  Bowdoin  college,  at 
Brunswick,  Maine,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1824.  A  fellow  student 
who  became  acquainted  with  him  at  that  period  has  said  :  "  He  was  one 
of  the  most  popular  young  men  in  college.  The  purity  of  his  moral 
character,  the  unvarying  courtesy  of  his  demeanor,  his  rank  as  a  scholar, 
and  his  genial  nature,  rendered  him  a  universal  favorite.  There  was 
something  peculiarly  winning  in  his  address,  and  it  was  evidently  not  in 
the  slightest  degree  studied ;  it  was  the  simple  out-gushing  of  his  own 
magnanimous  and  loving  nature.  "  Upon  graduation  he  commenced  the 
study  of  law  in  the  office  of  Judge  Woodbury,  one  of  the  leading  lawyers 
of  the  state,  and  a  man  of  the  highest  legal  and  mental  attainments.  This 
office  preparation  was  followed  by  a  time  in  a  law  school  at  Northampton, 
Massachusetts,  and  at  Amherst,  New  Hampshire.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1827,  and  immediately  began  practice  in  his  native  town  of 
Hillsborough,  From  the  first  he  took  a  deep  interest  in  politics,  and 
among  his  earUest  movements  we  find  him  espousing  the  election  of 
General  Jackson  to  the  Presidency,  His  popularity  and  abilities  soon 
found  a  recognition  of  their  own.  And  from  1829  to  1833  he  was  called 
upon  to  represent  his  home  district  in  the  New  Hampshire  legislature; 
and  during  the  last  two  years,  despite  his  youth,  he  was  chosen  speaker 
of  the  house. 

In  1833  he  was  elected  a  member  of  congress,  and  became  a  member 
of  the  judiciary  and  several  other  important  committees.  He  made  no 
attempt  to  take  part  in  the  debates,  but  was  a  faithful  and  hard-working 
member.  He  was  a  zealous  and  earnest  supporter  of  the  administration 
of  President  Jackson,  securing  not  only  the  confidence  but  the  friendship 
of  that  remarkable  man.  He  was  a  Democrat  in  all  his  votes  and  utter- 
ances, warmly  supporting  the  State-rights  party  and  fearing  that  too 
much  power  would  eventually  be  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  the  general 
government.  He  opposed  the  policy  of  internal  improvements,  the  bill 
authorizing  an  appropriation  for  a  miilitary  academy  at  West  Point, 
and  all  anti-slavery  measures.  He  was  reelected  to  congress  in  1835  ;  and 
in  1837,  when  but  thirty-three  years  of  age,  and  barely  filling  the 
constitutional  requirement  on  that  score,  was  chosen  by  New  Hampshire 
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to  represent  it  in  the  United  States  senate.  His  term  of  service  com- 
nnenced  with  the  administration  of  Martin  Van  Buren.  He  took  a  more 
active  part  in  the  proceedings  and  debates  than  when  in  the  lower  house, 
and  is  described  as  a  remarkable,  graceful  and  fluent  speaker,  who  always 
kept  his  temper  and  never  forgot  the  dignity  of  his  position  nor  the 
courtesy  due  his  fellow-senators.  In  1842  he  resigned  his  seat  in  the 
senate,  and  returned  to  the  practice  of  his  profession. 

In  1834  Mr.  Pierce  was  married  to  Jane  Means  Appleton,  the  daughter 
of  Reverend  Jesse  Appleton,  president  of  ,Bowdoin  college.  "The 
match,"  says  a  biographer  of  that  gifted  woman,  "was  a  pleasing  union  of 
kindred  natures  and  a  source  of  deep  and  lasting  happiness.  The  wealth 
and  tenderness  of  Mr.  Pierce's  nature,  appreciated  to  its  fullest  extent  by 
her,  had  its  reflex  in  the  urbanity  and  courteousness  with  which  his  conduct 
was  ever  characterized  toward  others.  How  well  she  filled  her  station  as 
wife,  mother,  daughter,  sister  and  friend  those  only  can  tell  who  knew 
her  in  their  private  relation.  In  this  quiet  sphere  she  found  her  joy,  and 
here  her  gentle  but  powerful  influence  was  deeply  and  constantly  felt, 
through  wise  councils  and  delicate  suggestions,  the  purest,  finest  tastes,  and 
a  devoted  life."  In  1838  Mr.  Pierce  decided  to  remove  from  Hillsborough 
to  Concord,  the  capital  of  his  state,  where  he  would  find  a  professional 
and  social  field  more  commensurate  with  his  growing  fame  and  maturing 
powers.  On  retiring  from  the  senate  he  resumed  the  practice  of  law  in 
Concord,  and  was  soon  leading  a  busy  and  successful  life.  Political 
proffers  were  made  to  him  in  vain,  and  he  gave  substantial  evidence  by 
his  declarations  that  he  had  retired  permanently  to  private  life  was  made 
in  earnest.  In  1845  the  governor  of  New  Hampshire  requested  him  to 
fill  an  unexpired  term  in  the  United  States  senate,  but  he  declined.  He 
was  asked  to  accept  the  Democratic  nomination  for  governor  of  New 
Hampshire,  but  refused.  He  accepted  the  ofiice  of  district  attorney  for 
New  Hampshire,  but  would  not  accept  the  attorney-generalship  of  the 
United  States  when  it  was  tendered  him  by  President  Polk  in  1846.  His 
reluctance  to  fill  this  position  arose  somewhat  from  his  professional 
engagements,  but  more  from  the  ill  health  of  his  wife.  In  his  letter  of 
declination  he  wrote  to  the  President,  under  date  of  September  6,  1846  : 
"When  I  resigned  my  seat  in  the  senate  in  1842,  I  did  it  with  the  fixed 
purpose  never  again  to  be  voluntarily  separated  from  my  family  for  any 
considerable  length  of  time,  except  at  the  call  of  my  country  in  time  of 
war."  This  final  clause  was  no  mere  generalization,  as  the  times  were 
about  rife  for  the  issuing  of  such  call,  and  when  it  came  it  found  him 
ready.  Only  a  few  months  before  General  Taylor  had  startled  the  country 
with  the  victories  of  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  and  the  public 
mind  was  filled  with  a  feverish  unrest,  while  men  asked  each  other  as  to 
what  should  or  should  not  be  done  for  the  honor  of  the  American  flae  in 
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the  great  crisis  that  had  arisen.  Mr.  Pierce  had  supported  the  annexation 
of  Texas,  in  opposition  to  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Democracy  of  New 
England.  On  the  declaration  of  War  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  enlist, 
placing  his  name  as  a  private  soldier  on  the  first  volunteer  roll  made  up  in 
Concord.  When  the  bill  passed  congress  creating  ten  regiments,  he  was 
commissioned  a  brigadier-general,  under  date  of  March  3,  1847.  The 
military  spirit  was  a  part  of  his  inheritance,  and  as  his  father  had  fought 
under  the  American  flag  in  one  war  and  his  brothers  in  another,  so  he  felt 
it  a  duty  to  emulate  their  deeds  by  his  own,  on  the  far-away  frontier  of 
the  southwest 

General  Pierce,  accompanied  by  a  portion  of  his  troops,  embarked 
from  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  on  May  27.  They  landed  upon  the 
Mexican  coast,  at  Virgara,  on  June  28.  An  encampment  of  five 
hundred  men  was  already  there.  He  had  been  ordered  to  move  forward 
immediately  but  could  not  obey,  as  no  preparations  had  been  made  for 
such  step.  He  remained  there  three  weeks,  collecting  means  of  trans- 
portation, drilling  his  men,  and  keeping  an  outlook  against  the  attack 
daily  expected  from  the  Mexicans.  On  July  13,  after  such  difficulties  as 
could  be  removed  had  been  disposed  of,  the  order  for  an  advance  was 
given.  On  the  fourteenth  eighty  wagons  were  started,  under  command  of 
General  Wood.  They  took  the  road  for  San  Juan,  twelve  miles  distant, 
where  they  were  to  await  the  remainder  of  the  brigade.  The  heat  was 
intense,  and  no  movement  could  be  made  between  nine  in  the  morning 
and  four  in  the  afternoon.  On  the  sixteenth  General  Pierce  was  himself 
enabled  to  move  forward.  "  After  much  perplexity  and  delay  "  he  writes 
in  his  journal,  "  on  account  of  the  unbroken  and  intractable  teams,  I  left 
the  camp  this  afternoon  at  five  o'clock,  with  the  Fourth  artillery,  Watson's 
marine  corps,  a  detachment  of  the  Third  dragoons  and  about  forty  wagons. 
The  road  was  very  heavy,  the  wagon  wheels  were  sinking  almost  to  the 
hubs  in  the  sand,  and  the  untried  and  untamed  teams,  almost  constantly 
bolting  in  some  part  of  the  train.  We  were  occupied  rather  in  break- 
ing the  animals  to  harness  than  in  performing  a  march.  At  ten 
o'clock  at  night  we  bivouacked  in  the  darkness  and  sand  by  the  wagons  in 
the  road,  having  made  but  three  miles  from  camp."  Some  idea  of  the 
difficulties  attending  every  movement  of  that  campaign  can  be  gleaned 
from  the  above.  It  was  nine  in  the  evening  of  the  following  day  before 
they  reached  San  Juan,  in  the  midst  of  a  drenching  rain.  The  movement 
forward  was  continued,  and  on  the  twentieth  they  reached  Telema  Uneva, 
twenty-four  miles  from  Vera  Cruz.  The  enemy  twice  attacked  him  on  the 
road  from  San  Juan.  As  his  men  were  moving  forward  several  shots  were 
fired  upon  them  from  an  eminence  on  the  left.  The  advance  of  a  small 
detachment  in  that  direction  caused  the  enemy  to  flee,  but  a  few  miles 
farther  on  a  number  of    mounted   Mexicans  were  noted   hovering  about. 
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Soon  after  a  brisk  fire  opened  from  the  foe  in  ambush.  The  Americans 
responded,  the  guns  were  unlimbered,  and  a  few  discharges  of  canister 
silenced  the  enemy.  Six  Americans  and  forty  Mexicans  were  killed  in 
that  encounter.  "  It  was  the  first  time,"  wrote  General  Pierce,  "  on  the 
march  that  any  portion  of  my  command  had  been  fairly  under  fire.  I 
was  at  the  head  of  the  column,  on  the  main  road,  and  witnessed  the  whole 
scene.  I  saw  nothing  but  coolness  and  courage  on  the  part  of  both  officers 
and  men."  A  formidable  effort  was  made  to  bar  his  progress  at  the 
National  Bridge.  A  barricade  had  been  erected,  and  a  temporary  breast- 
work built  on  a  high  and  commanding  bluff.  General  Pierce  found  a  posi- 
tion on  which  to  place  several  cannon,  while  a  portion  of  his  command 
was  sent  to  gain  the  enemy's  works  from  the  rear.  "  Colonel  Bouham, 
with  a  few  companies  of  picked  men,"  says  one  narrator  of  the  scene, 
"  made  a  rush  upon  the  bridge  with  a  loud  battle  cry,  leaped  the  barri- 
cade of  brush  and  timber,  reached  the  village,  rallied  his  men  under  cover 
of  its  buildings,  and  rushed  up  the  steep  bluff,  to  gain  its  summit  just  in 
time  to  see  the  bewildered  and  disorganized  foe  disappear  in  the  distance. 
One  grand  cheer  from  the  victors  on  the  bluff,  echoed  back  by  the  troops 
below,  greeted  this  heroic  achievement.  The  remainder  of  the  command 
followed  rapidly,  and  in  good  order.  A  company  of  dragoons  dashed 
through  the  village,  hoping  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  fugitives ;  but 
terror  had  added  such  wings  to  their  flight  that  they  had  entirely  disap- 
peared in  the  dense  chaparral  in  their  rear. "  General  Pierce  was  under 
fire  in  this  short  but  sharp  engagement,  and  received  a  ball  through  the 
rim  of  his  hat.  An  encampment  was  ordered  at  this  point  for  the  night, 
and  as  if  to  illustrate  the  fortunes  of  war,  General  Pierce  made  his  head- 
quarters at  the  large  and  splendid  estate  of  General  Santa  Anna,  one  of 
the  leaders  on  the  Mexican  side. 

By  four  o'clock  on  the  following  morning  the  brigade  was  again  in  mo- 
tion. Armed  bands  of  Mexicans  could  be  seen  at  a  distance  from  points 
of  the  march,  but  as  none  of  them  approached  in  any  force  no  engage- 
ment followed.  The  advance  was  continued  until  the  Plan  del  Rio  was 
reached,  where  the  bridge,  a  fine  and  grand  specimen  of  masonry  left  by 
the  old  Spanish  conquerers,  had  been  destroyed,  its  main  arch,  a  span  of 
some  sixty  feet,  having  been  demolished.  Below  yawned  a  gulf  one  hun- 
dred feet  deep,  the  banks  being  impassable  to  wagons.  •*  As  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach,"  says  General  Pierce  in  his  diary,  "above  and  below,  the 
banks  on  the  west  side,  of  vast  height,  descended  precipitously,'almost  in 
a  perpendicular  line,  to  the  water's  edge."  Yankee  ingenuity  and  pluck 
were  called  into  requisition,  and  in  the  short  space  of  three  hours  a  new 
bridge  took  the  place  of  the  broken  span,  and  the  troops  marching  and 
wagons  trundling  over  it.  Before  the  sun  had  set  on  the  evening  of  the 
twenty-third  the  whole  detachment  and  accompanying  train  had  crossed  in 
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safety.  The  remainder  of  the  march  met  with  Httle  opposition.  By  the 
twenty-ninth  the  sick  Hst  had  so  increased  that  there  were  over  four  hun- 
dred on  the  surgeon's  roll.  Those  who  have  not  had  experience  in  that 
direction  can  hardly  realize  the  care  needed  to  move  a  body  of  even  only 
twenty-four  hundred  men,  through  a  hostile  land,  with  four  hundred  sick 
men  in  wagons,  so  that  none  should  suffer  from  the  movement,  from  hun- 
ger, or  the  lack  of  medical  care.  The  morning  of  the  thirtieth  saw  them 
halt  near  the  castle  of  Perote,  where  they  remained  several  days,  to 
repair  damages  and  rest  the  sick  and  wounded,  a  part  of  whom  were  sent 
to  a  hospital  in  the  castle.  They  soon  after  resumed  their  march,  and  on 
August  7  reached  the  main  body  of  the  army,  under  General  Winfield 
Scott,  at  Puebla. 

Thus  re-inforced,  the  commander-in-chief  was  prepared  to  make  his  at- 
tack upon  the  City  of  Mexico.  In  the  first  action  that  occurred  in  the 
fulfillment  of  that  end,  where  the  enemy's  works,  having  been  approached 
with  difficulty,  were  successfully  stormed,  General  Pierce  was  in  command 
at  the  outset  in  the  attack  upon  the  front  of  the  intrenchments.  It  was 
a  position  of  peculiar  danger  and  responsibility.  The  ground  was  a 
broken,  rocky  surface,  impracticable  for  cavalry,  and  difficult  for  infantry. 
He  was  the  only  mounted  officer  in  the  brigade,  and  as  he  was  pressing  to 
the  head  of  the  column,  his  horse  slipped  and  fell,  crushing  his  rider  in 
the  fall.  The  General  was  stunned,  and  almost  insensible.  His  orderly 
hastened  to  his  assistance,  and  found  him  suffering  from  a  sprain  of  the 
left  knee,  upon  which  his  horse  had  fallen.  The  shot  from  the  enemy  was 
flying  all  about  them.  As  the  orderly  attempted  to  lift  the  General  up 
and  aid  him  to  the  shelter  of  a  projecting  rock  a  shell  buried  itself  at  their 
feet,  and  exploded,  covering  them  with  stones  and  sand.  "That  was  a 
lucky  miss,"  said  the  General,  calmly.  A  surgeon  was  summoned,  and 
gave  such  assistance  as  lay  in  his  power.  Leaning  on  a  friendly  shoulder 
he  hobbled  along  until  he  reached  a  battery,  where  he  found  a  horse  whose 
saddle  had  just  been  emptied  of  some  brave  fellow,  by  a  Mexican  bullet. 
He  was  assisted  into  the  saddle,  when  some  one  remarked,  "You  will 
not  be  able  to  keep  your  seat." 

"Then,"  said  he  in  reply,  "  You  must  tie  me  on." 

He  then  rode  forward  into  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  which  raged  until 
nightfall,  and  it  was  eleven  o'clock  before  he  left  his  saddle.  He  had 
withdrawn  his  troops  from  their  exposed  position,  and  had  assembled  them 
in  a  sheltered  place  where  they  were  to  pass  the  night.  The  rain  was 
falling  in  torrents,  and  there  were  no  tents,  but  the  tired  men  and  officers 
threw  themselves  on  the  wet  sod  in  order  to  get  such  sleep  and  rest  as  they 
could.  General  Pierce's  couch  was  an  ammunition  wagon,  but  the  pain 
of  his  injured  knee  was  such  that  he  could  get  no  sleep. 

At  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  he  received  orders   from    General   Scott 
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to  put  his  brigade  in  a  new  position  in  front  of  the  enemy's  works,  to  be 
ready  for  an  assault  with  the  first  indication  of  dawn.  When  the  move- 
ment was  made  General  Pierce  was  in  his  saddle,  at  the  head  of  his  bri- 
gade. The  Mexican  camp  was  attacked  front  and  rear,  and  in  seventeen 
minutes  the  American  flag  was  afloat  over  it.  The  Mexicans  were  flee- 
ing, while  many  of  their  number  had  been  taken  prisoners.  As  General 
Pierce  and  his  men  were  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitives,  he  was  summoned 
into  the  presence  of  General  Scott,  who  desired  to  give  him  charge  of  an 
expedition  intended  to  attack  the  enemy  in  the  rear.  When  Scott  per- 
ceived his  shattered  and  exhausted  condition  he  said  to  him,  "  Pierce,  my 
dear  fellow,  you  are  badly  injured;  you  are  not  fit  to  be  in  the  saddle." 

"Yes,  general,  I  am,"  was  the  earnest  response,  "in  a  case  like  this." 

"  You  cannot  touch  your  foot  to  the  stirrup." 

"  One  of  them  I  can,"  was  the  answer. 

General  Scott  looked  at  him,  and  was  about  to  decide  against  sending 
him  on  the  expedition.  "  You  are  rash.  General  Pierce,"  said  he,  "We 
shall  lose  you  and  we  cannot  spare  you.  It  is  my  duty  to  order  you  back 
to  St.  Augustin." 

' '  For  God's  sake,  general, "  said  the  other, ' '  don't  say  that.  This  is  the 
last  great  battle,  and  I  must  lead  my  brigade." 

Touched  by  his  vehemence,  Scott  relented.  He  gave  the  order  to  Gen- 
eral Pierce  to  advance  with  his  brigade.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  the  emi- 
nent author,  in  describing  what  followed,  said:  "The  way  lay  through 
thick,  standing  corn,  and  over  marshy  ground,  intercepted  with  ditches, 
which  were  filled,  or  partially  so,  with  water.  Over  some  of  the  narrower 
of  these  Pierce  leaped  his  horse.  When  .the  brigade  had  advanced  about 
a  mile,  however,  it  found  itself  impeded  by  a  ditch  of  ten  or  twelve  feet 
wide,  and  six  or  eight  feet  deep.  It  being  impossible  to  leap  it.  General 
Pierce  was  lifted  from  his  saddle,  and  in  some  incomprehensible  way,  hurt 
as  he  was,  contrived  to  wade  or  scramble  across  this  obstacle,  leaving  his 
horse  on  the  hither  side.  The  troops  were  now  under  fire.  In  the  ex- 
citement of  the  battle  he  forgot  his  injury  and  hurried  forward,  leading 
the  brigade  a  distance  of  two  or  three  hundred  yards.  But  the  exhaustion 
of  his  frame  and  particularly  the  anguish  of  his  knee — made  more  intol- 
erable by  such  free  use  of  it — was  greater  than  any  strength  of  nerve  or 
any  degree  of  mental  energy  could  struggle  against.  He  fell,  faint  and 
almost  insensible,  within  full  range  of  the  enemy's  fire.  It  was  proposed 
to  bear  him  off  the  field,  but  as  some  of  the  soldiers  approached  to  lift 
him  he  became  aware  of  their  purpose,  and  was  partially  revived  by  his 
determination  to  resist  it.  'No,'  said  he,  with  all  the  strength  he  had 
left,  'don't  carry  me  off.  Let  me  lie  here.'  And  there  he  lay,  under  the 
tremendous  fire  of  Cherubusco,  while  the  enemy,  in  total  rout,  was  driven 
from  the  field." 
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Santa  Anna  soon  sent  forward  a  flag  of  truce,  proposing  an  armistice. 
General  Pierce  was  named  as  one  of  the  commissioners  to  meet  him.  He 
was  unable  to  walk,  and  had  to  be  helped  into  his  saddle  before  proceed- 
ing to  the  place  of  meeting.  The  conference  was  held  at  Tacubaya,  in  the 
house  of  the  British  consul,  and  lasted  from  late  in  the  afternoon  until 
four  o'clock  on  the  following  morning.  No  terms  could  be  arranged  to 
the  satisfaction  of  both  parties,  and  military  operations  were  resumed. 
On  the  eighth  of  September  the  battle  of  Molino  del  Rey  was  fought. 
General  Worth,  leading  some  three  thousand  men,  boldly  attacked  four- 
teen thousand  Mexicans,  while  General  Pierce  was  ordered  to  his  support. 
At  the  close  of  that  bloody  battle  he  rendered  General  Worth  a  sif^nal 
service  by  interposing  to  receive  the  fire  of  the  enemy;  and,  the  victory 
having  been  gained,  occupied  the  field.  He  expected  to  take  a  promi 
nent  part  in  the  sequel  to  this  battle,  the  storming  of  Chapultepec,  but  he 
had  become  so  ill  as  to  be  compelled  to  seek  relief  at  the  headquarters  of 
General  Worth,  where  he  remained  while  this  concluding  action  of  the 
Mexican  war  was  fought.  He  rose  from  a  sick  bed  to  report  to  General 
Quitman,  ready  to  take  part  in  the  final  assault  upon  the  City  of  Mexico, 
but  the  capitulation  saved  him  that  perilous  duty.  He  remained  in  the 
city  until  December,  when  the  dawn  of  peace  allowed  him  to  return  to 
his  country  and  his  home. 

On  his  return  to  New  Hampshire,  General  Pierce  was  received  with  ac- 
clamations of  delight  and  words  of  praise  by  those  who  had  favored  the 
prosecution  of  the  war.  The  people  of  Concord,  regardless  of  party  feeling, 
gave  him  a  noble  welcome,  and  he  was  greeted  by  an  eulogistic  speech 
from  General  Low.  He  responded  in  an  address  of  great  modesty  and 
propriety,  in  which  he  praised  not  himself  but  the  New  England  troops 
who  had  been  under  his  command.  He  paid  a  glowing  tribute  to  the 
dead,  and  also  a  compliment  to  the  officers  furnished  from  the  military 
academy  of  West  Point — which  came  with  redoubled  force  from  him  be- 
cause of  his  avowed  opposition  to  that  institution  in  the  old  Congres- 
sional days.  Mere  words  of  welcome  were  not  alone  showered  upon  him, 
as  he  was  formally  presented  with  a  sword  by  the  legislature  of  New 
Hampshire. 

,  As  in  the  previous  days  of  peace,  he  once  more  settled  himself  to  the- 
practice  of  his  profession,  and  the  cares  and  duties  of  home  life.  As  ever 
an  earnest  Democrat  he  took  part  in  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1848, 
giving  the  candidate  of  his  party,  Lewis  Cass  of  Michigan,  a  loyal  and 
active  support.  He  was  made  a  member  of  the  Constitutional  conven- 
tion of  New  Hampshire  in  1850,  and  was  chosen  to  preside  over  its  delib- 
erations. 

In  1852  came  the  call  to  a  higher  station  and  a  greater  responsibility 
than  any  that  had  yet  been   given   him.     The  fast  gathering  storm   that 
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broke  a  few  years  later  had  been  sounding  its  signs  of  warning  through 
several  administrations,  and  a  presidential  contest  meant  more  than  a  mere 
change  in  office  or  a  succession  of  officers.  The  slavery  question  that  had 
been  so  great  a  burden  upon  southerner  and  northerner  alike — on  Taylor 
and  Fillmore,  was  by  no  means  settled,  and  the  compromise  measures  by 
which  Mr.  Clay  had  set  such  store,  had  proved  that  they  were  but  a  flag 
of  truce  marking  a  preparation  for  a  more  bitter  renewal  of  hostilities.  It 
was  under  these  circumstances  that  the  Democratic  national  convention 
met  at  Baltimore  on  the  twelfth  of  June.  Many  strong  and  able  states- 
men and  public  leaders  were  among  the  candidates  for  the  Presidential 
nomination — Cass,  who  had  been  the  standard  bearer  in  1848;  Buchanan, 
who  was  to  be  elected  in  1856;  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  who  was  to  make 
the  memorable  fight  against  Abraham  Lincoln  in  i860;  W.  L.  Marcy  and 
others.  The  contest  was  long  and  earnest ;  and  on  the  thirty-fifth  ballot, 
when  it  was  seen  that  none  of  those  named  could  secure  the  prize,  Vir- 
ginia opened  the  way  to  a  settlement  by  casting  her  vote  for  Gen- 
eral Franklin  Pierce.  The  suggestion  met  with  a  ready  response. 
The  Democracy  of  General  Pierce,  as  that  of  his  father  before 
him,  had  never  been  questioned.  He  was  a  northern  man  with  pro- 
slavery  views,  and  had  ever  been  outspoken  in  the  belief  that  as  that 
institution  had  been  recognized  in  the  Constitution  there  was  no  powerin 
the  government  to  destroy  it.  He  had  supported  the  compromise  meas- 
ures, and  defended  the  fugitive  slave  law.  He  was  one  whom  the  south- 
erners, who  then  controlled  the  Democratic  party,  could  trust  to  support 
and  carry  out  their  views.  Consequently  the  movement  of  Virginia  soon 
found  a  following.  General  Pierce  gained  in  strength  with  each  ballot 
until  the  forty-ninth,  when  he  was  nominated  by  282  votes  against  1 1  that 
opposed.  The  election  was  one  of  intense  excitement.  General  Scott, 
another  hero  of  the  Mexican  war,  being  the  standard  bearer  for  the  oppo- 
sition. General  Pierce  was  successful,  receiving  all  the  electoral  votes 
except  those  of  Massachusetts,  Vermont,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee — a 
total  of  254  against  42. 

Between  his  election  and  inauguration  the  President-elect  was  called 
upon  to  pass  through  a  severe  domestic  grief  which  has  been  thus  de- 
scribed in  a  tribute  to  the  stricken  mother  of  whom  it  speaks:  "The 
mother  of  three  children,  none  survived  her,  and  the  death  of  the  last 
under  circumstances  so  peculiar,  shattered  the  small  remnant  of  remain- 
ing health,  and  left  her  mother's  heart  forever  desolate.  On  the  fifth  of 
January,  previous  to  the  inauguration  of  Mr.  Pierce  as  President,  an  ac- 
cident occurred  on  the  Boston  &  Maine  railroad  which  resulted  in  a  great 
calamity ;  among  the  passengers  were  the  President-elect,  his  wife  and 
only  son,  a  bright  boy  of  thirteen  years.  The  family  were  on  their  return 
to  Concord  from  Boston,  and  it  was  between  Andover  and  Lawrence  that 
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the  axle  of  one  of  the  passenger  cars  broke,  and  the  cars  were  precipitated 
down  a  steep  embankment.  Mr.  Pierce,  sitting  beside  his  wife,  felt  the ' 
unsteady  movements  of  the  train,  and  instantly  divined  the  cause.  Across 
the  seat  from  them  sat  their  son.  A  crash,  a  bounding  motion  as  the  cars 
were  thrown  over  and  over  down  the  hill,  and  men  began  to  recover  from 
their  fright  and  assist  in  aiding  those  injured  in  the  fearful  accident.  Mr. 
Pierce,  though  much  bruised,  succeeded  in  extricating  his  wife  from  the 
ruins,  and  bearing  her  to  a  place  of  safety  returned  to  hunt  his  boy.  He 
was  soon  found;  his  young  head  crushed  and  confined  under  a  beam,  his 
little  body  still  in  death."  The  bereavement  was  one  that  lay  heavily  on 
the  hearts  of  the  father  and  mother  all  through  life. 

The  inauguration  of  President  Pierce  drew  to  Washington  the  largest 
number  of  visitors  that  had  ever  been  at  the  capital  city  on  such  an  occa- 
sion. The  inauguration  procession  was  a  mile  long ;  besides  the  military, 
a  large  number  of  political  and  other  civic  associations  being  in  the  line. 
The  President  and  President-elect  rode  in  a  carriage  together,  and  were  re- 
peatedly cheered  by  the  spectators,  who  filled  every  seat  or  standing  place 
along  the  line  of  march.  General  Pierce  delivered  his  inaugural  without 
the  aid  of  manuscript.  In  that  address  he  maintained  that  slavery  was 
recognized  by  the  Constitution,  and  that  the  fugitive  slave  law  was 
constitutional,  and  should  be  strictly  maintained.  He  also  de- 
denounced  in  strong  terms  the  agitation  of  the  slave  question,  that  was 
then  becoming  the  leading  issue  of  the  land.  In  the  course  of  the  ad- 
dress he  said  : 

"  In  the  administration  of  domestic  affairs  you  expect  a  devoted  integ- 
rity in  the  public  service,  and  an  observance  of  rigid  economy  in  all  de- 
partments, so  marked  as  never  justly  to  be  questioned.  If  this  reasonable 
expectation  be  not  realized,  I  frankly  confess  that  one  of  your  leading 
hopes  is  doomed  to  disappointment,  and  that  my  efforts  in  a  very  important 
particular  must  result  in  a  humiliating  failure.  Offices  can  be  properly 
regarded  only  in  the  light  of  aids  for  the  accomplishment  of  these  objects, 
and  as  occupancy  can  confer  no  prerogative,  nor  importunate  desire  for 
preferment  any  claim,  the  public  interest  imperatively  demands  that  they 
be  considered  with  sole  reference  to  the  duties  to  be  performed. 
The  dangers  of  a  concentration  of  all  power  in  the  general  government  of 
a  confederacy  like  ours  are  too  obvious  to  be  disregarded.  You  have  a 
right  therefore  to  expect  your  agents  in  every  department  to  regard  strictly 
the  limits  imposed  upon  them  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States." 

In  approaching  the  great  question  of  slavery,  he  voiced  his  views  in  the 
following  language  :  "In  expressing  briefly  my  views  upon  an  important 
subject  which  has  recently  agitated  the  nation  to  almost  a  fearful  degree, 
I  am  moved  by  no  other  impulse  than  a  most  earnest  desire  for  the  per- 
petuation of  that  Union  which  has  made  us  what  we  are,  showering  upon 
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US  blessings  and  conferring  a  power  and  influence  which  our  fathers  could 
hardly  have  anticipated,  even  with  their  most  sanguine  hopes  directed  to  a 
far-off  future.  The  sentiments  I  now  announce  were  not  unknown  before 
the  expression  of  the  voice  which  called  me  here.  My  own  position  upon 
this  subject  was  clear  and  unequivocal,  upon  the  record  of  my  words  and 
acts,  and  it  is  only  recurred  to  at  this  time  because  silence  might  perhaps 
be  misconstrued."  After  a  fervent  tribute  to  the  greatness  of  the  Union, 
he  continued  :  "  The  founders  of  the  Republic  dealt  with  things  as  they 
were  presented  to  them,  in  a  spirit  of  self-sacrificing  patriotism,  and,  as 
time  has  proved,  with  a  comprehensive  wisdom  which  it  will  always  be 
safe  for  us  to  consult.  Every  measure  tending  to  strengthen  the  fraternal 
feelings  of  all  the  members  of  our  Union  has  had  my  heartfelt  approba- 
tion. To  every  theory  of  society  or  government,  whether  the  offspring 
of  leverish  ambition  or  of  morbid  enthusiasm,  calculated  to  dissolve  the 
bonds  of  law  and  affection  which  unite  us,  I  shall  interpose  a  ready 
and  stern  resistance.  I  believe  that  involuntary  servitude,  as  it  exists  in 
different  states  of  this  Confederacy,  is  recognized  by  the  Constitution.  I 
believe  that  it  stands  like  any  other  admitted  right,  and  that  the  states 
wherein  it  exists  are  entitled  to  efficient  remedies  to  enforce  the  constitu- 
tional provisions.  I  hold  that  the  laws  of  1850,  commonly  called  the 
compromise  measures,  are  strictly  constitutional,  and  to  be  unhesitatingly 
carried  into  effect.  I  believe  that  the  constituted  authorities  of  this  Re- 
public are  bound  to  regard  the  rights  of  the  south  in  this  respect,  as  they 
would  view  any  other  legal  or  constituted  right,  and  that  the  laws  to  en- 
force them  should  be  respected  and  obeyed,  not  with  reluctance,  encour- 
aged by  abstract  opinions  as  to  their  propriety  in  a  different  state  of  society, 
but  cheerfully,  and  according  to  the  decisions  of  the  tribunal  to  which 
their  exposition  belongs.  Such  have  been  and  are  my  convictions, 
and  upon  them  I  shall  act.  I  fervently  hope  that  the  question  is  at  rest, 
and  that  no  sectional  or  ambitious,  or  fanatical  excitement  may  again 
threaten  the  durability  of  our  institutions,  or  obscure  the  light  of  our 
prosperity.  .  .  .  We  have  been  carried  in  safety  through  a  perilous 
crisis.  Wise  counsels,  like  those  which  gave  us  the  Constitution,  pre- 
vailed to  uphold  it.  Let  the  period  be  remembered  as  an  admonition,  and 
not  as  an  encouragement,  in  any  section  of  this  Union,  to  make  experi- 
ments where  experiments  are  fraught  with  such  fearful  hazard.  Let  it 
be  impressed  upon  all  hearts  that,  beautiful  as  our  fabric  is,  no  earthly 
power  or  wisdom  could  ever  reunite  its  broken  fragments." 

President  Pierce  was  fortunate  in  securing  a  cabinet  of  above  average 
strength,  and  that  worked  so  well  together  that  no  change  was  made 
therein  during  his  administration.  Coming  into  power  as  he  did  during 
the  years  of  conflict  that  filled  all  the  decade  before  the  great  civil  war, 
his  lease  of  power  was  one  of  anxiety,  and  fraught  with  chances  for  grave 
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mistakes.  The  President  was  fully  committed  as  to  his  position,  and 
there  could  be  no  misunderstanding  by  the  public  in  that  regard.  He  did 
all  that  lay  in  his  power  to  conciliate  the  south,  but  events  showed  that 
all  his  endeavors  were  in  vain.  The  "impending  crisis"  was  fully  at 
hand,  and  no  statesmanship  could  stand  in  its  way. 

In  his  first  message  to  congress,  in  December,  1853,  President  Pierce 
spoke  at  some  length  regarding  foreign  relations,  territorial  extension  and 
other  matters  of  that  character,  making  some  wise  and  timely  suggestions, 
and  in  conclusion  referred  to  tiie  great  question  at  issue  in  these  general 
terms : 

"  It  is  not  merely  as  an  interesting  topic  of  speculation  that  I  present 
these  views  for  your  consideration.  They  have  important  practical  bear- 
ings upon  all  the  political  duties  we  are  called  upon  to  perform.  Hereto- 
fore our  system  of  government  has  worked  upon  what  may  be  termed  a 
miniature  scale  in  comparison  with  the  development  which  it  must  thus 
assume  within  a  future  so  near  at  hand  as  scarcely  to  be  beyond  the  pres- 
ent of  the  existing  generation.  It  is  evident  that  a  confederation  so  vast 
and  so  varied,  both  in  numbers  and  in  territorial  extent,  in  habits  and  in 
interests,  could  only  be  kept  in  national  cohesion  by  the  strictest  fidelity 
to  the  principles  of  the  Constitution  as  understood  by  those  who  have  ad- 
hered to  the  most  restricted  construction  of  the  powers  granted  by  the 
people  and  the  states.  Interpreted  and  applied  according  to  those  prin- 
ciples, the  great  compact  adapts  itself  with  healthy  ease  and  freedom  to 
an  unlimited  extension  of  that  benign  system  of  federative  self-govern- 
ment, of  which  it  is  our  glorious,  and,  I  trust,  immortal  charter.  Let  us, 
then,  with  redoubled  vigilance,  be  on  our  guard  against  yielding  to  the 
temptation  of  the  exercise  of  doubtful  powers,  even  under  the  pressure 
of  the  motives  of  conceded  temporary  advantage,  and  apparent  tempor- 
ary expediency.  The  minimum  of  federal  government  compatible  with 
the  maintenance  of  national  unity  and  efficient  action  in  our  relations  with 
the  rest  of  the  world  should  afford  the  rule  and  measure  of  construction 
of  our  powers  under  the  general  clauses  of  the  Constitution.  A  spirit  of 
strict  deference  to  the  sovereign  rights  and  dignity  of  every  state,  rather 
than  a  disposition  to  subordinate  the  states  into  a  provincial  relation  to 
the  central  authority,  should  characterize  all  our  exercise  of  the  respective 
powers  temporarily  vested  in  us  as  a  sacred  trust  from  the  generous 
confidence  of  our  constituents." 

The  year  1854  was  marked  by  disasters  that  drew  the  attention  of  the 
people  somewhat  from  politics,  and  in  his  message  to  congress  in  Decem- 
ber of  that  year  President  Pierce  made  the  following  reference  thereto: 
' '  The  past  has  been  an  eventful  year,  and  will  be  hereafter  referred  to  as 
a  marked  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  world.  While  we  have  been  hap- 
pily preserved  from  the  calamities   of  war,  our   domestic  prosperity   has 
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not  been  entirely  uninterrupted.  The  crops  in  portions  of  the  country- 
have  nearly  been  cut  off.  Disease  has  prevailed  to  a  greater  extent  than 
usual,  and  the  sacrifice  of  human  life  through  casualties  by  sea  and  land 
is  without  a  parallel.  But  the  pestilence  has  swept  by,  and  restored  salu- 
brity invites  the  absent  to  their  homes,  and  the  return  of  business  to  its 
ordinary  channels." 

The  struggle  over  the  question  of  slavery  soon  took  on  a  form  that  went 
beyond  the  province  of  argument  and  debate  to  which  it  had  largely  been 
held.  At  the  demand  of  the  south,  the  Missouri  compromise  was  re- 
pealed, and  all  the  territories  of  the  Union  were  thrown  open  to  slavery. 
The  troubles  in  Kansas  commenced.  The  portion  of  that  territory  west 
of  Missouri  was  made  up  mainly  of  northern  men,  who  favored  the  ex- 
clusion of  slavery  therefrom.  The  invasion  of  an  armed  mob  from  Mis- 
souri occurred  and  President  Pierce  found  it  within  his  judgment  and  of- 
ficial oath  to  recognize  the  state  government  formed  by  these  invaders  as 
the  legal  one,  and  to  give  it  his  official  countenance  and  support.  His 
position  in  this  matter  alienated  from  him  a  great  portion  of  the  north, 
while  the  south  rewarded  him  for  it  by  securing  the  nomination  of  James 
Buchanan  at  the  close  of  his  term  of  service. 

Outside  of  this  overtowering  issue,  the  administration  of  President 
Pierce  saw  the  enactment  or  completion  of  a  number  of  measures  of  value 
to  the  country.  Among  them  were  the  settling  of  the  boundary  dispute 
between  the  United  States  and  Mexico  by  which  the  former  secured  pos- 
session of  Arizona ;  the  exploration  of  the  routes  of  proposed  railways 
between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  ;  the  amicable  settlement  of 
the  fisheries  dispute  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  ;  and 
the  treaty  negotiated  in  1854  between  these  great  powers  providing  for 
commercial  reciprocity  between  this  country  and  the  Canadian  provinces. 
The  treaty  of  Commodore  Perry  with  Japan  was  also  concluded  in  the 
same  year.  Among  the  bills  signed  by  President  Pierce  was  that  to  reor- 
ganize the  consular  and  diplomatic  system  of  the  United  States ;  to  or- 
ganize the  court  of  claims,  and  to  provide  a  retired  list  for  the  navy.  He 
also  vetoed  a  number  of  bills,  among  which  were  several  for  the  comple- 
tion and  improvement  of  public  works ;  one  appropriating  public  lands 
for  the  relief  of  the  indigent  insane  ;  and  one  for  the  payment  of  the 
French  spoliation  claims. 

President  Pierce  on  January  24,  1856,  sent  a  message  to  congress,  in 
which  he  represented  that  the  formation  of  a  free-state  government  in 
Kansas  was  an  act  of  rebellion  against  the  United  States,  and  in  which 
he  took  occasion  to  justify  the  principles  of  the  Kansas  and  Nebraska 
acts.  This  position  was  warmly  endorsed  by  the  slave-holders,  and  by  a 
majority  of  the  party  to  which  the  President  belonged,  and  it  was  ex- 
pected by  his  friends  that  he  would  be  endorsed  by  a  renomination  to  the 
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position  in  which  he  had  tried  to  do  so  much  for  the  slave-holding  power. 
But  that  belief  was  not  prophetic.  In  the  National  Democratic  conven- 
tion that  met  in  June  of  1856  the  claims  of  the  President  were  put  aside, 
and  James  Buchanan  was  made  the  standard  bearer  of  the  party  in  his 
stead. 

The  remaining  portion  of  his  administration  was  quietly  passed,  un- 
mindful of  the  political  chances  of  the  future  as  they  might  involve  his 
personal  interests,  but  with  continued  devotion  to  the  principles  he  had 
in  the  past  maintained.  Before  the  adjournment  of  congress  in  August 
of  the  year  last  named,  the  house  of  representatives  made  an  amendment 
to  the  army  appropriation  bill,  providing  that  no  portion  of  the  army 
should  be  used  to  enforce  the  laws  made  by  the  territorial  legislature  of 
Kansas,  until  congress  should  have  passed  upon  its  claim  and  determined 
its  validity.  This  action  was  taken  lest  the  executive  should  employ  the 
army  in  sustaining  the  pro-slavery  faction,  which  a  majority  of  the  house 
were  determined  to  prevent.  The  proviso  was  couched  in  the  following 
language : 

"Provided,  nevertheless,  that  no  part  of  the  military  force  of  the 
United  States  herein  provided  for  shall  be  employed  in  aid  of  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  enactments  of  the  alleged  legislative,  assembly  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Kansas,  recently  assembled  at  Shawnee  Mission,  until  congress 
shall  have  enacted  either  that  it  was  or  was  not  a  valid  legislative  assem- 
bly, chosen  in  conformity  with  the  organic  law  by  the  people  of  the  said 
territory ;  and  provided  that,  until  congress  shall  have  decided  on  the 
validity  of  the  said  legislative  assembly  at  Kansas,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  President  to  use  the  military  force  in  said  territory  to  preserve  the 
peace,  suppress  insurrection,  repel  invasion,  and  protect  persons  and 
property  therein  and  upon  the  national  highways  in  the  state  of  Missouri 
from  unlawful  siezures  and  searches.  And  be  it  further  provided,  that  the 
President  is  required  to  disarm  the  present  organized  militia  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Kansas,  and  recall  all  the  United  States  arms  therein  distributed, 
and  to  prevent  armed  men  from  going  into  said  territory  to  disturb  the 
public  peace,  or  aid  in  the  enforcement  of  resistance  of  real  or  pretended 
laws." 

This  clause  was  the  source  of  vehement  debate  and  excitement,  and 
when  the  bill  reached  the  senate  the  objectionable  measure  was  stricken 
out.  When  the  bill  went  back  to  the  house  it  was  again  promptly  re- 
placed. A  series  of  conferences  took  place  between  the  two  houses,  but 
no  result  of  agreement  was  reached.  Each  held  to  its  position  with  de- 
termination, and  thus  matters  remained  when  the  hour  of  adjournment 
fixed  by  law  had  expired,  and  the  session  was  at  an  end.  The  result  was 
that  the  supplies  for  the  support  of  the  army  had  not  been  voted,  and  mat- 
ters were  left  in  a  chaotic  condition. 
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The  President  had  no  hesitation  as  to  the  course  he  should  pursue.  He 
instantly  issued  a  call  for  an  extra  session  of  congress,  naming  the  third 
day  following,  August  21,  as  the  date.  In  his  proclamation  he  assigned 
as  his  reason  for  the  step  the  fact  that  while  hostilities  existed  with  various 
Indian  tribes  on  the  remote  frontiers  of  the  United  States,  and  in  other 
respects  the  public  peace  was  seriously  threatened,  congress  had  ad- 
journed without  granting  necessary  supplies  for  the  army,  depriving  the 
executive  of  the  power  to  perform  its  duty  in  relation  to  the  common  de- 
fense and  security.  On  the  assembling  of  congress  as  thus  called  to- 
gether, he  laid  before  it  in  a  message  in  which  he  expressed  the  following 
views : 

' '  To  refuse  supplies  to  the  army  is  to  compel  the  complete  cessation  of  all 
its  operations  and  practical  disbandment,  and  thus  to  invite  hordes  of  preda- 
tory savages  from  the  western  plains  and  Rocky  Mountains,  to  spread  devas- 
tation along  a  frontier  of  more  than  four  thousand  miles  in  extent,  and  to 
deliver  up  the  sparse  population  of  a  vast  tract  of  country  to  rapine  and 
murder.  Such,  in  substance,  would  be  the  direct  and  immediate  effects  of 
the  refusal  of  congress,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  govern- 
ment, to  grant  supplies — the  inevitable  waste  of  millions  of  public  treas- 
ure ;  the  infliction  of  extreme  wrong  upon  all  persons  connected  with  the 
military  establishment  by  service,  employment  or  contracts  ;  the  recall  of 
our  forces  from  the  field ;  the  fearful  sacrifice  of  life,  and  incalculable  de- 
struction of  property  on  the  remote  frontiers  ;  the  striking  of  our  national 
flag  on  the  battlements  of  the  fortresses  which  defend  our  maritime  cities 
against  foreign  invasion  ;  the  violation  of  the  public  honor  and  good  faith, 
and  the  discredit  of  the  United  States  in  the  eyes  of  the  civilized  world." 

The  contest  between  the  two  houses  was  once  more  renewed,  and  con- 
tinued until  August  30,  when  the  lower  body  receded  from  its  position, 
and  by  a  vote  of  loi  against  97,  allowed  the  objectionable  proviso  to  be 
stricken  out  and  the  army  appropriation  bill  to  become  a  law. 

President  Pierce's  last  annual  message  to  congress  was  submitted  in 
December,  1856.  The  document  was  important  mainly  as  it  reiterated 
more  strongly  than  ever  the  opinion  of  its  author  upon  the  question  of 
lavery,  and  conveyed  an  emphatic  criticism  upon  those  of  the  north  who 
had  associated  for  the  spread  of  abolition  sentiment.  "To  accomplish 
their  objects,"  said  he,  "  they  dedicate  themselves  to  the  odious  task  of 
depreciating  the  government  organization,  which  stands  in  their  way,  and 
of  calumniating  with  indiscriminate  invective  not  only  the  citizens  of  par- 
ticular states,  with  whose  laws  they  find  fault,  but  all  others  of  their 
fellow-citizens  throughout  the  country  who  do  not  participate  with  them 
in  their  assaults  upon  the  constitution  framed  and  adopted  by  our  fathers, 
and  claiming  for  the  privileges  it  has  secured  and  the  blessings  it  has  con- 
ferred the  steady  support  and  grateful  reverence  of  their  children.  -  They 
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seek  an  object  which  they  well  know  to  be  a  revolutionary  one.  They 
are  perfectly  aware  that  the  change  in  the  relative  condition  of  the  white 
and  black  races  in  the  slave-holding  states  which  they  would  promote  is 
beyond  their  lawful  authority  ;  that  to  them  it  is  a  foreign  object ;  that  it 
cannot  be  effected  by  any  peaceful  instrumentality  of  theirs  ;  that  for  them 
and  the  states  of  which  they  are  citizens,  the  only  path  to  its  accomplish- 
ment is  through  burning  cities,  and  ravaged  fields,  and  slaughtered  popu- 
lations, and  all  that  is  most  terrible  in  foreign  complicated  with  civil  and 
servile  war.  ...  In  the  long  series  of  acts  of  indirect  aggression 
the  first  was  the  strenuous  agitation  by  citizens  or"  ihe  northern  states,  in 
congress  and  out  of  it,  of  the  question  of  negro  emancipation  in  the 
southern  states.  The  second  step  in  this  path  of  evil  consisted  of  acts  of 
the  people  of  the  northern  states,  and  in  several  instances  of  their  gov- 
ernments, aimed  to  facilitate  the  escape  of  people  held  to  service  in  the 
southern  states,  and  to  prevent  their  extradition  when  reclaimed  according 
to  law  and  in  virtue  of  express  provisions  of  the  Constitution. 
The  third  stage  of  this  unhappy  sectional  controversy  was  in  connection 
with  the  organization  of  territorial  governments  and  the  admission  of  new 
states  into  the  Union. "  The  President  followed  the  above  with  an  ex- 
tended review  of  the  Kansas  question,  and  reiterated  at  length  the  views 
he  had  already  expressed  thereon.  These  extracts  are  given  with  a 
double  purpose:  That  President  Pierce's  position  on  the  subject  of 
slavery  might  be  explained  fully  and  freely  in  his  own  language,  so  that  his 
reasons  for  that  position  might  be  understood  ;  and  that  the  reader  may 
gain  some  idea  why  honest-minded  and  patriotic  men  of  the  north  should 
in  those  days  of  fear  and  grave  danger,  support  the  southern  view  of  sla- 
very, and  give  their  influence  against  an  agitation  of  that  question. 

The  views  held  by  President  Pierce  underwent  no  change  even  in  the 
days  when  the  civil  war  of  which  he  had  prophesied  came  to  pass.  He 
carried  his  convictions  into  private  life,  and  during  the  war  for  the  Union 
his  sympathies  were  not  with  the  north  in  any  hearty  or  earnest  degree. 
That  he  believed  he  viewed  the  subject  in  the  right  spirit  and  with  justice 
those  who  knew  him  can  readily  believe  ;  but  he  had  been  reared  in  the 
old  school  of  Constitutional  democracy,  and  no  doubt  felt  that  the  north 
had  been  the  aggressor  when  it  began  to  disagree  with  the  implied  under- 
standing in  the  constitution  that  slavery  should  not  be  interfered  with. 
The  period  during  which  he  held  the  Presidency  was  one  of  grave  peril, 
and  much  that  has  been  said  in  apology  for  the  course  pursued  by  Presi- 
dent Fillmore  might  be  justly  repeated  in  the  case  of  his  successor. 

In  his  social  relations  Mr.  Pierce,  while  President,  was  the  same  genial, 
hospitable  and  generous  man  that  he  had  been  through  all  his  life,  and 
held  the  personal  friendship  of  even  those  who  mos  twidely  differed  from 
him  politically.      He  was  free  and  liberal  with   all  who   visited  the  White 
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House ;  and  his  devotion  to  his  wife  whose  health  was  undermined  before 
his  election  to  the  Presidency,  was  marked  for  its  constant  tenderness. 
Touching  the  social  life  of  the  White  House  during  this  period,  one  writer 
has  said  :  "  Every  one  knew  and  respected  the  enfeebled  condition  of  Mrs. 
Pierce's  health,  and  felt  that  the  sad  event  which  happened  only  a  short 
time  before  she  came  to  Washington,  on  that  fatal  railroad  train,  might 
have  shattered  a  much  hardier  constitution  than  was  hers,  and  at  least 
have  unfitted  her,  physically  as  well  as  mentally,  to  discharge  the  duties 
of  lady  of  the  White  House.  Yet  she  suppressed  her  inward  grief  before 
the  public  eye,  and  overcame  her  debility  in  deference  to  what  she  be- 
lieved to  be  her  duty  toward  her  husband's  exalted  position." 

On  the  conclusion  of  his  term  of  office,  on  March  4,  1857,  the  ex- 
President  returned  with  his  wife  to  their  home  at  Concord,  where  the  close 
of  his  life  was  spent  in  peaceful  quiet.  In  the  fall  of  the  year  last  named 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pierce  left  the  United  States  on  the  steamer  Powhatan,  for 
the  Island  of  Maderia,  where  they  remained  for  the  ensuing  six  months. 
The  next  eighteen  months  were  spent  in  travel  in  France,  Spain,  Ger- 
many, England  and  other  parts  of  Europe.  On  their  return  to  America, 
the  quiet  hpme  life  was  renewed,  until  Mrs.  Pierce  was  called  into  the 
eternal  sleep  on  December  2,  1863,  at  Andover,    Massachusetts. 

The  wife  having  joined  the  children  who  had  gone  before,  General 
Pierce  quietly  waited  for  the  summons,  which  came  on  October  8,  1869. 
His  earthly  house  had  been  set  in  order,  and  he  died  in  full  confession  of 
the  Christian  faith.  He  was  mourned  by  the  nation  as  an  honest  and 
noble-hearted  man,  and  even  those  whc»  had  bitterly  opposed  him  politically 
gave  him  the  meed  of  high-minded  character  and  a  sincere  and  earnest  life. 

General  Pierce,  as  an  orator,  seems  rather  to  have  sought  to  convince 
his  hearers  than  to  arouse  their  passions,  or  give  them  a  mere  rhetorical 
entertainment.  His  speech  in  the  senate,  immediately  after  the  inaugura- 
tion of  Harrison,  upon  removals  from  office,  will  serve  as  illustrating  that 
point,  and  as  also  giving  some  insight  into  his  attitude  and  that  of  his 
party  at  that  day  upon  a  question  that  has  since  demanded  so  large  a 
share  of  public  attention.  "  Democratic  administrations,"  said  he,  "have 
turned  out  some — many,  if  you  please — political  opponents  to  give  place 
to  political  friends,  and  on  the  single  ground  that  they  had  the  right  to 
prefer  their  friends  to  their  opponents.  But  on  this  point  let  me  observe 
that  no  man  can  say,  from  his  individual  knowledge,  how  it  is  over  the 
whole  country ;  but  here  we  can  know,  and  here  we  do  know  the  fact  that 
a  majority  of  the  subordinate  officers  in  executive  departments  have,  dur- 
ing the  last  twelve  years,  been  opposed  to  General  Jackson's  and  Mr.  Van 
Buren's  administration.  They  were  faithful  and  competent  officers,  I  be- 
lieve ;  at  all  events  they  were  not  reached  by  the  spirit  of  proscription. 
Where,  for  the  last  twelve  years,  your  political   friends  have  enjoyed  a 
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majority  of  the  places,  how  have  our  friends  been  treated  now  that  the 
tables  are  turned?  They  have  not  escaped  your  sharper  and  broader 
axe,  wielded  against  your  open  and  universal  professions. 

"But  whatever  was  done  by  the  late  administrations  was  not  done 
under  false  pretenses.  We  put  forth  no  canting,  hypocritical  circulars ; 
we  stood  before  the  Nation  and  the  world  on  the  naked  unqualified  ground 
that  we  preferred  our  friends  to  our  opponents;  that  to  confer  place  was 
our  privilege  which  we  chose  to  exercise.  I  ought  not  to  say  that  we 
chose,  sir,  for  I  will  say — what  those  friends  best  acquainted  with  me 
know — that  there  was  nothing  in  the  administration  of  General  Jackson 
which  I  so  uniformly  failed  to  justify  as  the  removal  of  one  worthy  officer 
to  give  place  to  another. 

"  But  that  removals  have  occurred  is  not  the  thing  of  which  I  complain. 
I  complain  of  your  hypocrisy !  I  charge  that  your  press  and  your  lead- 
ing orators  made  promises  to  the  Nation  which  they  did  not  intend  to 
redeem,  and  which  they  now  vainly  attempt  to  cover  up  by  cobwebs. 
The  senator  from  South  Carolina,  near  me  (Mr.  Calhoun),  remarked  yes- 
terday that  he  had  no  language  to  express  the  infamy  which,  in  his  judg- 
ment, must  attach  to  that  man  who  had  been  before  the  people  raising  his 
voice  in  the  general  shout  that  proscription  was  to  be  proscribed,  and  was, 
in  the  face  of  such  action,  now  here,  begging  for  place  at  the  footstool  of 
power.  If  my  heart  ever  responded  fully,  unqualifiedly,  to  any  senti- 
ment, it  was  to  that.  Fortunately,  before  the  keen  scrutiny  of  our 
countrymen,  disguises  are  vain,  masks  unavailing.  The  practice  of  the 
present  administration  (Harrison's)  has  already  fixed  upon  its  professions 
one  of  two  things — the  stamp  either  of  truth  or  of  falsehood ;  the  people 
will  judge  which. 

"One  word  more  and  I  will  leave  this  subject — a  painful  one  for  me, 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  The  senator  from  South  Carolina,  in  the 
course  of  his  remarks  the  other  day,  asked,  '  Do  gentlemen  expect  that 
their  friends  are  to  be  retained  in  office  against  the  will  of  the  Nation  ? 
Are  they  so  unreasonable  as  to  expect  what  the  circumstances  and  the 
necessity  of  the  case  forbid.'  What  our  expectations  were,  is  not  the 
question  now,  but  what  were  your  pledges  and  promises  before  the  peo- 
ple. On  a  previous  occasion  the  distinguished  senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Clay)  made  a  similar  remark :  '  An  ungracious  task,  but  the  Nation 
demands  it.'  Sir,  this  demand  of  the  Nation — this  plea  of  'state  neces- 
sity — let  me  tell,  gentlemen,  is  as  old  as  the  history  ot  wrong  and 
oppression.  It  has  been  the  standing  plea — the  never-failing  resort  of 
despotism.  The  great  Julius  found  it  convenient  when  he  restored  the 
dignity  of  the  Roman  senate,  but  destroyed  its  independence.  It  gave 
countenance  to  and  justified  all  the  atrocities  of  the  inquisition  In  Spain. 
It  gave  utterance  to  the  stifled  groans  from  the  black  hole  of  Calcutta.    It 
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was  written  in  tears  upon  the  Bridge  of  Sighs  in  Venice,  and  pointed  to 
those  dark  recesses  upon  whose  gloomy  portals  there  was  never  seen  a 
returning  footstep. 

"  Where  were  the  chains  of  despotism  ever  thrown  around  the  freedom 
of  speech  and  of  the  press  but  on  this  plea  of  state  necessity  ?  Let  the 
spirit  of  Charles  the  Tenth  and  of  his  ministers  answer !  It  is  cold, 
selfish,  heartless,  and  has  always  been  regardless  of  age,  sex,  condition, 
services  or  any  of  the  incidents  of  life  that  appeal  to  patriotism  or 
humanity.  Wherever  its  authority  has  been  acknowledged,  it  has  as- 
sailed men  who  stood  by  their  country  when  she  needed  strong  arms  and 
bold  hearts;  and  has  assailed  them  when,  maimed  and  disabled  in  her  ser- 
vice, they  could  no  longer  brandish  a  weapon  in  her  defense.  It  has 
afflicted  the  feeble  and  dependent  wife  for  the  imaginary  faults  of  her  hus- 
band. It  has  stricken  down  innocence  in  its  beauty,  youth  in  its  freshness, 
manhood  in  its  vigor,  and  old  age  in  its  feebleness  and  decrepitude. 
Whatever  other  plea  of  apology  may  be  set  up  for  the  sweeping,  ruthless 
exercise  of  this  civil  guillotine  at  the  present  day,  in  the  name  of  liberty 
let  us  be  spared  this  fearful  ox\t  of  'state  necessity'  in  this  early  age  of 
the  Republic  upon  the  floor  of  the  American  senate,  in  the  face  of  a  peo- 
ple yet  free."  Quoting,  further,  from  a  speech  in  1840,  upon  the  Florida 
war:  "The  senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Preston),  to  show  what  may 
be  done  with  a  competent  force  in  Florida,  called  the  attention  of  the 
senate  to  the  expulsion  of  the  formidable  banditti  from  Italy  by  the  ener- 
getic measures  of  Napoleon ;  but  the  gentleman  should  recollect  that  the 
arms  of  the  conqueror,  which  could  easily  and  effectually  beat  up  the  nar- 
row Pontine  marshes,  could  have  done  nothing  in  the  unexplored,  im- 
penetrable hammocks  and  deep  morasses  of  our  broad  peninsula.  I  might 
ask  the  senator  what  was  the  success  of  the  French  arms  in  their  own  dis- 
trict. La  Vendee  ?  Were  they  equally  triumphant  there  ?  No,  sir. 
Notwithstanding  that  peculiar  country  of  yet  more  peculiar  people  pre- 
sented a  most  terrible  and  sanguinary  theatre  of  war,  literally  covered 
with  fire  and  blood,  they  rose,  as  it  were,  from  every  conquered  field, 
with  new  energy  and  fresh  power  of  resistance;  and  although,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1793,  the  Vendeans  were  apparently  left  to  perish  in  a  body  between 
Savenai,  the  Loire  and  the  marshes  by  the  bayonets  of  the  French 
soldiers,  the  war  was  not  terminated,  but  broke  out  afresh  in  the  following 
spring.  It  became  merely  a  war  of  devastation.  The  whole  insurgent 
country  was  enclosed  by  the  camps  of  the  Republican  armies,  under  the 
command  of  General  Turreau,  from  which  incendiary  columns  were  sent 
forth  to  burn  the  woods,  the  hedges,  the  copses,  and  frequently  the  villages 
themselves  ;  they  seized  the  crops  and  drove  away  the  cattle.  And  yet 
we  are  informed  that  the  Vendeans  resisted  this  kind  of  warfare  in  a  man- 
ner to  render  it  everlasting.      Now,  sir,  where  was  the  secret  spring  c^ 
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power  on  the  part  of  these  people  to  resist  this  vastly  superior  numerical 
force  ?  It  was  in  the  country,  in  its  configuration,  and  in  their  skill  and 
courage  to  profit  by  it.  Look  at  the  interesting  country  of  Circassia,  the 
fervid  patriotism  and  wild  gallantry  of  whose  people  are  now  attracting 
the  attention  and  wonder  of  the  world.  It  presents  at  this  moment  the 
astonishing  spectacle  of  a  free  population  which  has  preserved  its  inde- 
pendence and  its  individuality  in  an  almost  barbarous  state,  though  sur- 
rounded by  more  civilized  nations.  Russia  has  exerted  its  enormous 
military  power  to  reduce  these  tribes  inhabiting  the  borders  of  the  Black 
sea  and  the  strong  defiles  and  fastnesses  of  the  Caucasian  mountains, 
without  ever  gaining  any  considerable  advantage.  The  war  upon  the  Cir- 
cassians cannot  have  been  sustained  by  the  Russian  government  at  an 
expense  of  less  than  from  five  to  ten  thousand  men  annually  since  1805  ; 
and  yet  they  not  only  defy  the  Russian  power  but,  if  recent  reports  are 
true,  are  signally  victorious  over  the  Russian  armies. 

"  Sir,  to  what  do  you  attribute  the  success  of  the  wild  people  upon  this 
isthmus  in  maintaining  their  independence  ?  Not,  surely,  to  their  means 
of  warfare,  nor  yet  to  their  numbers,  but,  undoubtedly,  to  the  singular 
topography  of  the  country,  and  the  daring  bravery  and  indomitable  forti- 
tude of  its  hardy  and  fierce  population.  I  make  these  references  in  reply 
to  the  senator  from  South  Carolina,  remarking,  at  the  same  time,  that  I 
place  no  reliance  whatever  upon  the  historical  authorities  introduced  in 
the  course  of  this  debate,  either  for  or  against  this  bill.  The  cases  are  not 
parallel.  If  you  will  determine  what  a  given  military  force  can  accom- 
pHsh,  you  must  take  into  calculation  the  circumstances  by  which  they  are 
to  be  surrounded,  and  the  obstacles  they  are  to  encounter,  the  topography 
of  the  country  in  which  they  are  to  operate,  its  climate  and  productions, 
and  the  character  of  the  country  to  be  subdued.  In  all  these  particulars 
Florida  stands  by  itself,  and  a  large  force  having  proved  unavailing,  I  am 
disposed  to  try  a  smaller  one,  to  be  raised  expressly  for  this  service  and 
the  armed  settlers." 
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AT  a  very  early  period,  districts  on  the  western  coasts  of  Scotland 
received  an  infusion  of  English   people,  who   carried  with   them 
Christianity  and  some  of  the  refinements  of  a  rude  civilization. 

Late  in  the  reign  of  good  King  St.  David,  of  Scotland,  an  Irish  clan, 
led  by  their  brave  young  chief  Fergus  Buchanan,  crossed  the  North 
Channel  from  eastern  Ulster  to  the  peninsula  of  Can  tyre,  and  seated 
themselves  among  the  mountains  of  Argyle.  Fergus  married  Mary,  the 
second  daughter  of  Donald  McLeod,  the  principal  laird  of  Skye. 

The  clan  Buchanan  became  one  of  the  most  numerous  and  power- 
ful of  the  Scottish  septs.  Nearly  five  centuries  after  their  advent  in 
Scotland,  two  descendants  of  the  chief  made  their  way  to  Ulster.  They 
were  a  part  of  the  famous  Scotch  Presbyterian  emigration  to  the  North  of 
Ireland  in  the  reign  of  the  first  King  James  of  England,  from  whom 
came  the  sturdy  Scotch-Irish  element  of  our  National  life.  The  two  emi- 
grants were  brothers — stalwart  yoemen  with  buxom  wives  and  many 
brawny  bairns — lads  and  lassies.  They  were  stout,  supporting  pillars  of 
the  church,  and  were  devoted  disciples  of  Calvin. 

These  brothers  had  very  little  "siller"  in  their  pouches,  but  they 
possessed  vigorous  bodies,  strong  wills,  and  industrious  and  frugal  habits. 
One  of  the  families  bought  a  small  farm  in  Tyrone  at  the  center  of  the 
province  of  Ulster ;  the  other  journeyed  further  westward  into  Donegal 
where  he  became  a  thrifty  husbandman.  Near  Ballyshan,  now  in  that 
county,  the  father  of  the  fifteenth  President  of  the  United  States  was 
born.  He  came  to  America  in  his  young  manhood,  late  in  1783,  at  the 
close  of  our  old  war  for  independence,  and  settled  in  Adams  county, 
Pennsylvania,  with  no  fortune  but  robust  health  and  willing  hands.  There 
he  labored  on  a  farm  for  about  five  years,  saved  money,  and  married 
Elizabeth  Speer,  a  daughter  of  a  farmer,   a  young  woman  of  uncommon 
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Strength  of  intellect  but  little  cultivated  Soon  after  the  marriage  young 
Buchanan  and  his  wife  took  up  their  abode  in  a  fertile  valley  in  the 
adjoining  county  of  Franklin,  then  almost  a  wilderness.  His  strong  arm 
soon  made  a  clearing.  Together  they  built  a  rude  log-cabin,  and  there 
they  began  their  wedded-life  career.  In  that  humble  dwelling  their 
son,  James,  was  born  on  the  twenty-third  of  April,  1791.  He  was 
an  obscure  heir  to  the  struggle  for  the  prize  of  exalted  station  in  life  for 
which  every  American  citizen  may  contend,  and  which  James  Buchanan 
finally  won. 

The  family  prospered,  and  in  1798  removed  to  the  village  of  Mercers- 
burg,  where  James  received  his  earlier  lessons  in  the  English  and  classic 
languages.  His  school  days  were  ended  at  Dickinson  college,  where  he 
was  graduated  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years.  He  was  then  a  tall,  slender, 
vigorous  youth,  graceful  in  figure  and  bouyant  in  spirits.  He  had  been 
accustomed  to  field  sports  from  his  childhood,  and  was  as  expert  in  the 
use  of  the  rifle  as  any  backwoodsman.  He  cultivated  his  powers  of 
endurance  in  all  his  recreations,  and  this  acquirement  was  conspicuous  at 
every  period  of  his  life. 

Young  Buchanan  chose  the  profession  of  the  law  as  a  life  avocation, 
and  began  the  study  of  the  science  with  James  Hopkins,  at  Lancaster,  at 
near  the  close  of  1809,  In  18 12,  when  six  months  past  his  majority, 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  made  rapid  progress  in  his  profession 
and  soon  became  distinguished  among  the  able  lawyers  of  his  native  state. 
He  was  engaged  in  many  important  cases  before  he  reached  the  age  of 
twenty-five.  At  twenty-six  he  stood  before  the  senate  of  Pennsylvania 
pleading  the  cause  of  an  eminent  jurist  of  that  state  who  had  been  im- 
peached, 

Mr,  Buchanan's  patriotism  flamed  out  brightly,  when,  late  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1814,  tidings  of  the  burning  of  the  public  buildings  at  Washington 
by  British  invaders,  spread  over  the  land,  and  created  hot  indignation 
among  the  people.  At  a  pubhc  meeting  at  Lancaster,  he  made  a  strong 
appeal  to  the  citizens  in  favor  of  a  rigorous  prosecution  of  the  war.  He 
attested  his  sincerity  and  patriotism  by  volunteering  as  a  private  soldier 
in  a  home  regiment  and  marching  for  Baltimore,  where  he  participated  in 
the  active  scenes  of  the  expulsion  of  the  invaders  from  that  city  and  the 
harbor  at  the  middle  of  September,     Then  he  was  honorably  discharged. 

In  October,  18 14,  Mr.  Buchanan  was  elected  by  the  Federalists  to  a  seat 
in  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  soon  acknowleged  to  be  the 
most  logical  and  fluent  debater  in  that  body.  In  every  speech  he  betrayed 
his  intense  love  of  country  and  his  abiding  confidence  in  the  general 
wisdom  and  fidelity  of  the  people.  He  was  elected  to  the  same  seat  the 
next  year. 

It  was  during  that  session  that  the   question   of   the  re-charter  of  the 
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United  States  bank  was  agitated.  Mr.  Buchanan  then  clearly  foresaw 
what  President  Jackson  declared  fourteen  years  afterwards  with  practical 
emphasis,  namely :  the  danger  to  the  public  welfare  inherent  in  the  power 
possessed  by  such  a  huge  and  influential  moneyed  institution.  He  spoke 
against  the  re  charter  of  the  bank  on  all  proper  occasions. 

Mr.  Buchanan  prosecuted  his  legal  business  for  five  years,  without 
interruption,  when  in  1820,  on  the  earnest  solicitation  of  his  friends,  he 
became  a  successful  candidate  for  a  seat  in  the  lower  house  of  the  National 
congress.  He  first  occupied  that  seat  in  December  1821,  and  filled  it  for 
ten  years  consecutively,  when  he  declined  a  reelection.  With  his  maiden 
speech  in  that  body  at  the  beginning  of  1822,  Mr.  Buchanan  fairly  began 
his  remarkable  career  as  a  statesman,  for  the  space  of  about  forty  years. 

The  Nation  had  then  just  passed  a  most  important  crisis  in  its  poHtical 
history.  The  old  Federal  party  was  then  expiring.  The  Democratic 
party  was  sadly  rent  by  factions.  The  finances  and  business  of  the 
country,  deranged  by  the  operation  of  the  late  war,  were  in  a  deplorable 
condition.  The  first  great  battle  between  the  supporters  and  opponents 
of  the  system  of  human  slavery  in  the  Republic,  had  just  been  fought  and 
temporarily  suspended  by  the  always  uncertain  and  frequently  unwise 
truce  of  a  compromise.  The  contest  was  begun  by  the  movement  for  the 
admission  of  the  territory  of  Missouri  into  the  Union  as  a  state.  It 
raged  furiously  in  and  out  of  congress  for  many  months,  and  ceased  by 
the  adoption  of  the  famous  "  Missouri  Compromise,"  in  February,  182 1, 
The  people  unwisely  regarded  the  calm  that  succeeded  the  tempest  of 
passion  as  a  token  that  the  political  atmosphere  would  never  again  be  dis- 
turbed by  the  "  slavery  agitation."     Wise  thinkers  knew  better. 

Mr.  Buchanan's  activity,  industry  and  fidelity  to  his  trust,  was  conspic- 
uous while  in,  congress,  and  while  he  was  ever  mindful  of  the  special 
interests  of  his  immediate  constituents,  he  never  forgot  that  all  the  people 
of  the  Union  formed  his  constituency — that  he  was  a  representative  of  the 
Nation.  He  never  allowed  personal  considerations  to  have  the  least 
weight  in  the  performance  of  his  public  duties.  He  was  a  diligent  student 
of  men  and  methods,  in  the  work  of  legislation  in  which  he  was  engaged 
— the  essential  lessons  to  be  learned  in  acquiring  the  art  of  statesmanship. 

Our  young  Pennsylvanian  was  self-reliant.  He  believed  in  himself.  His 
opinions  were  the  product  of  careful  investigation  and  reflection,  and  he 
uttered  them  freely  and  effectively  on  all  proper  occasions.  Loyal  to  his 
convictions,  he  was  frequently  in  opposition  to  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  members  of  the  house. 

When,  early  in  his  second  term,  Henry  Clay  advocated,  with  great 
enthusiasm  and  ability  his  tariff  scheme  known  as"  the  American  System," 
Mr.  Buchanan  boldly  encountered  the  veteran  orator  and  statesman  with 
effective  logic  and  eloquence  which  elicited  expressions  of  admiration.     He 
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favored  a  tariff  for  revenue  but  not  for  \.h.Q  protection  of  manufacturers,  which 
would  promote  the  interests  of  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the  many.  The 
debates  on  the  subject  were  sometimes  very  warm,  and  suggestions  of  the 
right  and  expediency  of  resistance  to  the  National  authority  fell  from  the 
lips  of  some.  These  utterances  aroused  the  patriotic  indignation  of  Mr. 
Buchanan,  and  in  one  of  his  speeches  after  alluding  to  them  he  said  : 

"  I  confess  I  never  did  expect  to  hear  inflammatory  speeches  of  this 
kind  within  these  walls  which  ought  to  be  sacred  to  union.  I  never  did 
expect  to  hear  the  east  counseling  the  south  to  resistance,  that  we  might 
thus  be  deterred  from  prosecuting  a  measure  of  policy  urged  upon  us  by  the 
necessities  of  the  country.  If  I  know  myself,  I  am  a  politician  neither  of 
the  east  nor  of  the  west,  of  the  north  nor  of  the  south.  I  therefore  shall 
ever  avoid  any  expression,  the  direct  tendency  of  which  must  be  to  create 
sectional  jealousies,  sectional  divisions,  and  at  length  disunion,  that  worst  and 
last  of  all  political  calamities."  Of  this  pledge  he  was  a  faithful  observer 
all  through  his  life. 

Mr.  Buchanan  took  his  seat  for  a  second  term  in  December,  1823.  There 
he  became  a  compeer  of  men  of  intellectual  might.  Among  them  in  the 
lower  house  were  Henry  Clay  and  Daniel  Webster.  The  former  had  been 
absent  from  the  National  legislature  for  two  years  and  the  latter  about 
seven  years.  In  the  senate,  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Benton  represented  the  newly 
admitted  state  of  Missouri,  lying  upon  the  borders  of  civilization  at  the 
west ;  also  General  Jackson,  garlanded  with  civic  and  military  honors. 
These  men  regarded  the  young  Pennsylvanian  with  peculiar  interest  as  a 
rising  statesman,  destined  to  win  renown.  "  You  have  sent  one  of  your 
brightest  young  men  to  congress,"  says  Webster  to  Governor  Shulze  of 
Penn.sylvania,  "Buchanan  is  the  wisest  man  on  my  committee  [the 
judiciary],  and  does  most  of  the  work.  He  will  reach  a  high  station  in 
life."  When  Webster  was  transferred  to  the  senate,  Buchanan  was  made 
chairman  of  the  judiciary  committee. 

When,  in  the  fall  of  1824,  there  were  four  candidates  for  the  office  of 
President  of  the  United  States  and  neither  of  them  received  a  majority  of 
the  electoral  votes,  the  choice  devolved  upon  the  house  of  representatives 
A  debate  arose  in  the  house  respecting  the  rules  to  be  observed  at  that 
election.  It  was  proposed  to  hold  secret  sessions  for  the  purpose.  This 
proposal  brought  Mr.  Buchanan  to  his  feet.  He  vehemently  protested 
against  secret  sessions,  for  he  had  a  trustful  confidence  in  the  popular  in- 
telligence and  wisdom. 

"The  American  people,"  said  Buchanan,  "  have  a  right  to  be  present 
and  inspect  all  of  the  proceedings  of  their  representatives  unless  their 
interests  forbid  it.  .  .  In  electing  a  President  of  the  United  States  we  are, 
in  my  opinion,  peculiarly  the  representatives  of  the  people.  On  that 
important  occasion  we  shall  emphatically  represent  their  majority.      We 
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do  not  make  a  President  for  ourselves  only,  but  also  for  the  whole  people 
of  the  United  States.     They  have  a  right  that  it  shall  be  done  in  public. 

Mr.  Buchanan  persisted  against  going  into  a  secret  conclave.  His 
arguments  were  effective  and  the  election  was  carried  on  in  open  session. 

During  his  ten  years'  service  in  congress,  Mr.  Buchanan  was  ever 
watchful  of  the  public  interest,  and  was  always  foremost  in  promoting 
thorough  investigations  into  alleged  malfeasance  in  public  office  without 
regard  to  persons  or  party.  He  was  a  foe  to  all  concealments  on 
such  occasions.  When  very  serious  charges  were  made  against  his  friend 
General  Jackson,  concerning  his  conduct  in  Florida,  he  was  the  most  earnest 
advocate  of  a  searching  investigation  ;  and  when  in  1828,  some  of  the 
friends  of  John  Quincy  Adams  opposed  making  an  investigation  as  to 
his  management  of  public  affairs  during  his  administration,  suggested  by  a 
resolution,  Mr.  Buchanan  indignantly  protested  saying : 

'*  What,  sir,  are  we  told  that  we  shall  not  inquire  into  the  existence  of 
abuse  in  this  government,  because  such  an  inquiry  might  tend  to  make 
the  government  less  popular  ?  This  is  new  doctrine  to  me — doctrine  that  I 
never  heard  before  on  this  floor.  Liberty,  sirs,  is  a  precious  gift  which 
can  never  be  long  enjoyed  by  any  people  without  the  most  watchful 
jealousy.  It  is  Hesperian  fruit  which  the  ever-wakeful  jealousy  of  the  people 
can  alone  preserve.  ...  If  the  government  has  been  administered  upon 
correct  principles,  an  intelligent  people  will  do  justice  to  their  rulers  ;  if 
not  they  will  take  care  that  every  abuse  shall  be  corrected." 

Mr.  Buchanan  sympathized  with  aspirants  for  freedom  and  the  rights  of 
man  everywhere,  but  his  feelings  were  always  subservient  to  his  judgment 
and  conservative  common  sense.  He  warmly  advocated  the  acknowledg- 
ment by  the  United  States,  of  the  independence  of  the  revolted  Spanish 
provinces  in  Central  and  South  America,  which  had  formed  independent 
republics ;  but  he  vehemently  opposed  Mr,  Clay's  proposition  for  an 
alliance  between  them  and  our  country. 

"We  know  not  the  virtue  or  the  intelligence  of  the  people  of  those 
countries,"  he  said,  "and  such  an  alliance  might  be  hurtful  to  our  own 
Republic,  which  should  be  the  object  of  our  first  care." 

The  forecast  and  sagacity  of  the  young  statesman  at  that  time  has  been 
remarkably  attested  by  the  records  of  history,  for,  almost  to  the  present 
hour,  those  republics  have  been  more  conspicuous  before  the  nations  as 
centers  of  revolution  and  civil  war  on  the  western  continent,  than  for 
anything  else. 

Throughout  his  whole  congressional  career,  Mr.  Buchanan  exhibited  the 
characteristics  of  independence  of  thought  and  action  and  reliance  upon  the 
virtue  and  intelligence  of  the  people,  to  which  allusion  has  been  made. 
He  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  character  of  General  Jackson  because 
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of  these  qualities,  and  was  an  active  and  efficient  promoter  of  his  election 
to  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States  in  1828. 

Jackson's  elevation  to  the  chief  magistracy  was  the  beginning  of  a  new 
era  in  the  political  aspect  of  the  Nation.  The  change  in  public  sentiment 
was  wonderful.  "Hurrah  for  Jackson  !  "  was  an  effective  pibroch.  The 
enthusiasm  of  the  people  was  like  a  sweeping  tornado  in  its  effects.  It 
carried  everything  before  it.  The  halls  of  legislation  at  the  capitol, 
in  1829,  were  filled  with  new  men,  and  Buchanan  found  himself,  at  the 
age  of  thirty-eight,  a  veteran  among  the  National  legislators.  From  that 
body  he  retired  in  March,  1831,  and  also  from  the  practice  of  law  at  the 
same  time,  having  acquired  a  competency. 

Mr.  Buchanan  sought  repose  at  Lancaster,  but  it  was  denied  him.  The 
President,  fully  appreciating  his  worth,  appointed  him  minister  plenipoten- 
tiary at  the  Russian  court,  where  he  performed  faithful  and  important 
services  for  about  two  years.  He  negotiated  the  first  commercial  treaty 
between  the  United  States  and  Russia.  When  he  returned  home,  he  was 
chosen  to  fill  the  seat  in  the  senate  of  the  United  States  vacated  by  Judge 
Wilkins.  They  exchanged  positions,  Wilkins  being  sent  to  St.  Peters- 
burg as  American  minister. 

Buchanan  took  his  seat  in  the  senate  at  near  the  close  of  1834,  and 
retained  it  ten  years  consecutively.  There  he  again  became  the  compeer 
of  Clay  and  Webster,  also  of  John  C.  Calhoun  and  Silas  Wright,  all  of 
them  intellectual  giants.  During  his  absence  from  congress  the  Nation  had 
passed  through  the  perilous  nullification  excitement,  and  the  most  furious 
tilts  in  the  President's  warfare  against  the  United  States  bank ;  but  other 
grave  topics  continually  presented  themselves.  In  stormy  debates  Clay  and 
Buchanan  often  crossed  lances. 

Mr.  Clay  was  a  continual  thorn  in  the  side  of  President  Jackson.  He 
had  procured  the  passage  of  a  resolution  of  censure  of  the  chief  magistrate 
by  the  senate.  He  introduced  a  bill  for  the  restriction  of  the  power  of 
the  President  to  make  removals  from  office,  and  advocated  it  with  great 
force,  but  Mr.  Buchanan  opposed  it  with  such  cogent  arguments  and 
common  sense  views  of  the  functions  of  the  Executive,  that  the  bill  was 
defeated.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  debates  on  Mr.  Benton's 
resolution  to  expunge  from  the  journals  of  the  senate  the  resolution  of 
censure,  and  he  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  black  lines  drawn  around  it, 
and  the  words  "expunged  by  order  of  the  senate,"  written  across  it. 
His  speech  on  that  occasion  was  very  powerful  and  his  defense  of  President 
Jackson  won  for  him  the  love  and  esteem  of  the  whole  Democratic  party. 

Organized  opposition  to  slavery  and  efforts  for  its  abolition  now  began 
to  disturb  the  public  mind.  Numerous  petitions  were  presented  to  congress 
by  the  Friends  or  Quakers  and  others,  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  generally, 
and  in  the  District  of  Columbia  particularly.     The   mails  were  burdened 
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with  anti-slavery  publications  which  were  sent  all  over  the  south.  In  his 
annual  message  in  1835,  the  President  called  attention  to  this  distri- 
bution of  inflammatory  materials,  which  he  believed  was  calculated  to 
kindle  servile  insurrections.  This  was  the  first  agi'tation  of  the  slave 
question  in  congress  since  it  had  been  put  to  rest  by  the  Missouri  Compro- 
mise. 

Mr.  Buchanan  took  an  attitude  of  cfecided  opposition  to  the  Abolition- 
ists, and  maintained  it  ever  afterward.  He  opposed  the  proposition  to 
abolish  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  because  he  thought  it  would 
be  unjust  to  Maryland  and  Virginia,  and  make  the  seat  of  government  a 
center  of  abolition  agitation.  He  created  intense  excitement  throughout 
the  north  by  offering  a  resolution  that  all  abolition  petitions  should  be 
received  and  placed  on  file,  but  not  acted  upon — a  practical  denial  of  the 
right  of  petition — because  he  thought  the  agitation  of  the  subject  at  that 
time  would  lead  to  sectional  controversies  which  might  endanger  the 
integrity  of  the  Union.  He  sympathized  with  the  peeple  of  the  Mexican 
province  of  Texas,  who  were  largely  immigrants  from  our  southern  states, 
and  who  revolted  against  Mexico  in  1836,  and  fought  for  independence. 
While  he  favored  the  Washington  doctrine  of  neutrality  for  the  nation,  he 
declared  it  to  be  the  right  and  the  duty  of  every  American  citizen  to 
express  and  exercise  sympathy  for  all  people  struggling  for  freedom  and 
self-government. 

Mr.  Buchanan  was  chairman  of  the  senate  committee  on  foreign 
relations,  in  the  Twenty-fourth  congress,  when  the  President  determined 
to  compel  the  French  government  to  comply  with  a  treaty  made  in  1831, 
concerning  the  payment  of  indemnities  to  American  citizens,  and  proposed 
to  strengthen  our  coast  defences.  The  opposition  vehemently  opposed  the 
measure.  Mr.  Buchanan  made  a  long,  lucid  and  conclusive  speech  in  favor 
of  it.  In  February,  1837,  congress  supported  the  President,  and  the 
French  paid  the  indemnity. 

The  country  was  involved  in  great  financial  embarrassment  when  Mr. 
Van  Buren  became  President  in  the  spring  of  1837.  At  a  special  session 
of  congress  called  by  him  that  year,  the  project  of  an  independent 
treasury  system,  which  would  complete  the  divorcement  of  bank  and 
state,  was  the  chief  topic  of  discussion.  The  scheme  was  vehemently 
opposed.  Mr.  Buchanan  favored  it,  and  in  a  speech  of  great  power  he 
reviewed  the  cause  of  and  the  remedy  for  existing  financial  troubles  with 
great  clearness.     His  was  regarded  as  the  ablest  speech  of  the  session. 

The  independent  treasury  system  was  established  by  congress  at  the 
long  session  of  1839-40.  In  its  adjustment,  Mr.  Buchanan  was  the  chief 
actor  in  the  senate.  Then  was  fought  the  decisive  and  final  battle  between 
the  friends  and  foes  of  the  United  States  bank  as  a  fiscal  agent  of  the 
National   government.      Silas  Wright  opened  the  contest ;  and  on   the 
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twenty-second  of  January,  1840,  Mr.  Buchanan,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Clay, 
pronounced  one  of  the  most  logical  and  effective  speeches  that  ever  fell 
from  his  lips  in  congress.  It  has  ever  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  best 
epitomes  of  political  economy  and  the  relations  of  labor  and  capital — the 
mutual  interests  of  the  rich  and  the  poor — then  ever  submitted  to  the 
American  people. 

In  1840  a  great  political  revolution  occurred.  The  Whig  party,  created 
in  1834  of  various  materials,  elected  its  candidate,  General  Harrison,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  by  an  overwhelming  majority.  The  power  of 
the  Democratic  party,  which  had  borne  rule  for  twelve  years,  was  suddenly 
and  signally  prostrated.  Precisely  one  month  after  his  inauguration  Harri- 
son died,  and  the  vice-president,  John  Tyler  of  Virginia,  became  his 
official  successor.  Tyler  had  been  for  many  years  a  leader  of  the 
Virginia  Democracy,  but  had  recently  joined  the  Whigs. 

Efforts  were  now  made  by  the  men  of  the  south  to  effect  the  annexa- 
tion of  Texas  to  the  United  States,  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the 
territorial  area  of  the  slave  system  and  its  political  power,  for  that  domain 
would  be  divided  into  six  states  each  as  large  as  Ohio.  The  subject  of 
annexation  became  an  absorbing  topic  in  and  out  of  congress.  The 
Democratic  party  passed  the  scheme.  The  Whig  party  opposed  it.  Mr. 
Buchanan,  the  leader  of  the  Democratic  party  in  the  senate,  was  one  of 
the  ablest  and  most  earnest  supporters  of  the  project,  and  made  notable 
speeches  in  favor  of  it. 

President  Tyler  was  already  swinging  back  toward  the  Democracy.  He 
favored  annexation  for  obvious  reasons.  When  the  subject  took  the  form 
of  a  joint  resolution,  Mr.  Buchanan  zealously  advocated  the  measure  as 
one  of  vital  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  Nation,  notwithstanding 
every  other  member  of  the  committee  on  foreign  relations,  of  which  he 
was  chairman,  was  opposed  to  it.  Only  fifteen  senators  were  in  favor  of 
it.  The  resolution  was  adopted  by  both  houses  on  the  first  of  March, 
1-845,  ^^^  was  signed  by  Tyler  three  days  before  he  retired  from  office. 

Mr. Polk,  the  "annexation  candidate  "  of  the  Democratic  party  for  the 
Presidency,  was  elected.  He  called  Mr.  Buchanan  to  his  cabinet  as  secre- 
tary of  state.  The  senator  resigned,  and  on  the  fifth  of  March  he  took 
his  place  at  the  head  of  the  new  ministry.  Both  Presidents,  Tyler  and 
Polk,  offered  Mr.  Buchanan  a  seat  on  the  bench  of  the  supreme  court, 
but  he  declined  it. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  annexation  of  Texas,  war  with  Mexico  soon 
ensued.  Serious  trouble  with  Great  Britain  was  also  threatened,  because 
of  a  dispute  concerning  the  northwestern  boundary  line  between  the 
United  States  and  the  British  possessions.  These  and  other  delicate 
matters  of  state  were  managed  with  great  wisdom  and  skill  by  Secre'-\r"' 
Buchanan. 
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Preliminary  to  sending  troops  to  the  Texan  frontier  on  the  Rio 
Grande,  Mr.  Buchanan  bargained  with  Santa  Ana,  ex-president  of  Mexico, 
then  an  exile  in  Cuba,  to  betray  his  country,  by  going  into  Mexico,  putting 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  army,  which  would  be  sure  to  "  pronounce  " 
him  as  leader,  and  surrendering  it  whenever  a  proper  opportunity  should 
occur,  to  a  commander  of  United  States  troops,  whoever  he  might  be. 
This  was  to  be  done  for  a  large  money  consideration.  The  attempt  was 
made.  Failure  ensued.  The  Mexicans  were  subdued,  not  betrayed,  and 
the  war,  which  was  sharp  and  decisive, was  ended  early  in  1 848,  by  treaty.  The 
United  States  acquired  by  conquest  the  vast  and  rich  territories  of  New 
Mexico  and  California,  and  by  purchase  the  domain  of  Arizona.  Thereby 
the  administration  of  President  Polk  was  glorified. 

In  his  diplomatic  correspondence  with  Mexico,  Secretary  Buchanan 
re-asserted  with  firmness  the  "Monroe  Doctrine,"  and  on  a  conspicuous 
occasion  he  compelled  the  British  government,  by  cogent  arguments, 
to  yield  its  traditional  policy  of  the  perpetual  allegiance  of  a  British 
subject,  to  our  broader  system  of  naturalization,  by  making  an  alien  as 
positively  a  citizen  as  if  he  were  native  born,  with  all  its  privileges  and 
duties.  He  was  ever  ready  to  assert  and  maintain  with  zeal  the  dignity 
and  the  honor  of  his  country. 

Mr.  Buchanan  remained  in  President  Polk's  cabinet,  shaping  the  policy 
of  the  government  until  the  close  of  his  administration,  when  the  secre- 
tary retired  to  private  life  at  his  pleasant  seat  of  "  Wheatland." 

He  watched  current  public  events  with  deep  solitude.  He  was 
especially  interested  in  the  compromise  measures  for  allaying  the  agitation 
of  the  slavery  question  offered  by  Mr.  Clay  and  adopted  by  congress,  in 
1850.  That  "Omnibus  Bill,"  as  it  was  called,  embracing  general 
measures,  included  the  Fugitive  Slave  act,  also  an  act  for  the  admission  of 
California  as  a  free-labor  state.  Mr.  Buchanan,  in  his  intense  desire  for 
the  preservation  of  peace  and  the  Union,  highly  approved  the  Omnibus 
bill.  In  his  response  to  an  invitation  to  attend  a  Democratic  meeting  in 
Philadelphia,  in  November,  he  wrote  : 

"  I  now  solemnly  declare,  as  the  deliberate  conviction  of  my  judgment, 
that  two  things  are  necessary  to  preserve  our  Union  from  danger  :  i . 
Agitation  in  the  north  on  the  subject  of  southern  slavery  must  be  rebuked 
and  put  down  by  a  strong  and  enlightened  pubHc  opinion.  2.  The  Fugitive 
Slave  law  must  be  enforced  in  its  spirit." 

The  tendency  to  political  proscription  on  account  of  religions  opinions 
was  vehemently  denounced  by  Mr.  Buchanan.  "  From  my  soul,"  he  said, 
"  I  abhor  the  practice  of  mingling  up  religion  with  politics. 
When  a  candidate  is  before  the  people  for  office,  the  enquiry  ought  never 
even  to  be  made,  what  form  of  religious  faith  he  professes  ;  but  only  in  the 
language  of  Jefferson  :    *  Is  he  honest  ?  Is  he  capable?'  "     This  arrow  was 
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aimed  against  the  "Native  American  party,"  which  proscribed  Roman 
CathoHcs. 

In  1853  Mr.  Buchanan  accepted  from  President  Pierce  the  position  of 
minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  British  court,  then,  as  now,  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  the  foreign  diplomatic  stations.  Our  commercial  and  other 
relations  with  Great  Britain  were  exceedingly  interesting  at  that  time. 
It  was  during  Buchanan's  ministerial  career  that  President  Pierce 
dismissed  the  British  minister  at  Washington,  and  also  several  consuls, 
because  of  their  complicity  in  violations  of  our  neutrality  laws.  This  delicate 
matter,  and  negotiations  concerning  events  in  Central  America  were  treated 
by  Mr.  Buchanan  with  the  greatest  wisdom,  sagacity  and  fidelity  to  the 
interests  of  his  country,  directed  by  long  experience. 

After  the  virtual  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  in  the  spring  of 
1854,  the  supporters  of  the  slave  system  turned  their  attention  to  the 
acquisition  of  Cuba.  They  had  great  influence  at  the  National  capitol, 
through  Jefferson  Davis,  then  secretary  of  war.  At  his  suggestion, 
President  Pierce  directed  the  American  ministers  at  the  courts  of  Great 
Britain,  France  and  Spain  to  confer  together  on  the  best  method  for  settl- 
ing existing  difficulties  with  Cuba,  and  especially  for  its  annexation  to  the 
United  States.  They  met  first  at  Ostend,  in  Belgium,  and  then  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle.  From  the  latter  place  they  sent  a  letter  to  their  government, 
in  October  (1854),  embodying  their  views.  "  If  Spain,"  said  the  authors 
of  this  extraordinary  letter,  "  actuated  by  stubborn  pride  and  a  false  sense 
of  honor,  should  refuse  to  sell  Cuba  to  the  United  States,"  then  "  by 
every  law,  human  and  divine,  we  shall  be  justified  in  wresting  it  from 
Spain,  if  we  possess  the  power." 

This  was  the  doctrine  of  the  mailed  hand —  "  Might  makes  Right"  — 
pure  and  simple.  Its  utterances  unrebuked  by  our  government,  shocked 
the  moral  sense  of  every  honest  person  in  both  hemispheres.  Why  it  was 
not  rebuked  was  then  an  impenetrable  enigma. 

In  the  light  of  history  to-day,  the  whole  matter  appears  as  a  part  of  the 
scheme  for  founding  an  empire,  the  corner-stone  of  which  was  to  be  human 
slavery,  and  its  domain  to  be  included  within  what  was  called  the  "  Goldett 
Circle,"  the  centre  of  which  was  Havana,  the  capital  of  Cuba.  Mr.  Buch- 
anan must  have  been  deceived  as  to  the  ultimate  aim  of  the  abettors  of  the 
scheme,  for  his  ever-abiding  love  and  care  for  the  Union  forbids  the  idea 
that  he  was  a  complotter  for  its  destruction,  which  was  attempted  in  i860. 

During  Mr.  Buchanan's  absence  in  Europe,  a  new  and  powerful  political 
party  had  been  formed  in  the  United  States,  composed  of  men  of  all  shades 
of  political  opinion,  united  in  opposition  to  slavery,  and  the  Democratic 
party.  It  assumed  the  name  of  Republican,  When  in  the  spring  of  1856 
Mr.  Buchanan  resigned  and  came  home,  he  found  that  party  organized  for 
a  vigorous  presidential  campaign  with  a  candidate  of  its  own. 
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The  ex-minister  was  received  with  enthusiasm  by  his  political  friends, 
who  nominated  him  for  the  Presidency  of  the  Republic.  The  Republican 
party  nominated  Colonel  John  C.  Fremont  for  President,  and  the  Native 
American  party,  then  soon  to  expire,  chose  Millard  Fillmore  for  their  can- 
didate. Mr.  Buchanan  was  elected.  He  received  174  votes  in  the  elect- 
oral college,  Fremont  114,  and  Fillmore  8.  The  popular  vote  was:  for 
Buchanan,  1,838,169;  Fremont,  1,341,264;  Fillmore,  874,534,  Buch- 
anan received  the  vote  of  every  slave-labor  state,  excepting  Maryland,  the 
only  state  which  gave  its  voice  for  Fillmore.  The  Fillmore  contingent 
secured  the  election  of  Buchanan. 

Mr.  Buchanan  took  his  seat  as  the  fifteenth  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Re- 
public, on  Wednesday,  the  fourth  of  March,  1857.  He  was  a  bachelor, 
nearly  sixty-six  years  of  age,  tall,  muscular,  and  rich  in  mental  and  physi- 
cal vigor.  His  habits  were  simple  and  frugal  ;  his  tastes  were  refined  ;  in 
deportment  he  was  dignified  and  affable,  and  his  morals  from  his  earliest 
childhood  had  been  unstained.  He  was  temperate  in  all  things,  and  pos- 
sessed remarkable  equanimity  of  temper. 

The  day  of  the  inauguration  was  marked  by  a  cloudless  sky  and  balmy 
atmosphere.  The  streets  of  Washington  city  were  free  from  dust  and 
mud,  and  Pennsylvania  avenue,  the  broad  way  between  the  presidential 
mansion  and  the  capitol,  was  fringed  on  both  sides  with  throngs  of  men, 
women  and  children  waiting  for  the  passage  of  the  procession  making  its 
way  to  the  place  of  ceremony  at  the  eastern  front  of  the  capitol.  The 
number  of  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  Union,  even  from  the  Pacific  coast, 
was  immense. 

The  procession  formed  on  New  York  avenue,  received  the  President- 
elect at  Willard's  hotel.  He  rode  in  a  barouche,  accompanied  by  Presi- 
dent Pierce  and  two  senators.  The  line  was  largely  com.posed  of  military 
organizations  from  various  parts  of  the  country,  with  their  bands  of  music, 
and  escorted  by  United  States  artillery,  the  President's  mounted  guard 
and  United  States  marines.  These  were  followed  by  veterans  of  the  war 
of  18 1 2.  Next  came  the  carriage  bearing  the  President-elect  and  his  at- 
tendants, and  the  mounted  Keystone  club  as  outriders,  deputy  marshals, 
etc.  Following  the  carriage  was  a  full-rigged  miniature  ship  from  the  navy 
yard,  manned  by  a  crew  of  little  boys.  A  number  of  Democratic  clubs 
and  fire  companies  of  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Washington  formed 
the  rear  of  the  procession. 

The  oath  of  office  was  administered  by  the  venerable  chief-justice,  R.  B. 
Taney.  After  his  inaugural  address  to  a  vast  multitude  of  hearers,  the 
chief  representative  of  the  people  of  thirty-one  states  and  several  populous 
territories,  rode  to  the  presidential  mansion  and  took  up  his  abode  there, 
with  his  charming  niece.  Miss  Harriet  Lane,  as  "the  lady  of  the  White 
House." 
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President  Buchanan  nominated  his  cabinet  ministers  on  the  sixth  of 
March,  who  were  immediately  confirmed  by  the  senate.  They  were 
Lewis  Cass  of  Michigan,  secretary  of  state ;  Howell  Cobb  of  Georgia, 
secretary  of  the  treasury ;  John  B.  Floyd  of  Virginia,  secretary  of  war ; 
Isaac  Toucey  of  Connecticut,  secretary  of  the  navy ;  Jacob  Thompson  of 
Mississippi,  secretary  of  the  interior  ;  Aaron  V.  Brown  of  Tennessee, 
postmaster-general,  and  Jeremiah  S.  Black  of  Pennsylvania,  attorney- 
general. 

In  his  inaugural  address  President  Buchanan  dwelt  at  considerable  length 
on  the  topic  of  the  agitation  of  the  slavery  question  and  its  dangers.  He 
made  an  earnest  plea  for  the  cultivation  of  harmony  throughout  the  Repub- 
lic, then  so  much  disturbed ;  the  economical  management  of  the  public 
money  ;  the  husbanding  of  our  great  inheritance,  the  public  lands ;  the 
wise  adjustment  of  the  revenue  laws  ;  a  strict  construction  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  the  cultivation  of  peace  and  amity  with  all  nations. 

President  Buchanan  inherited  for  his  country  from  his  immediate  prede- 
cessor in  office,  the  odium  of  complicity  in  a  scheme  for  seizing  the  terri- 
tory of  a  neighbor  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  area  of  slavery  ;  also, 
preparations  for  a  quasi  civil  war. 

In  1855  William  Walker,  an  adventurer,  with  some  armed  "emigrants  " 
from  California,  attempted  to  seize  some  Mexican  provinces.  They  suc- 
ceeded in  taking  possession  of  the  republic  of  Nicaragua,  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. With  the  aid  of  other  armed  "emigrants"  from  slave-labor  states, 
Walker  held  so  firm  a  grasp  upon  that  state  that  he  made  himself  presi- 
dent, and  ruled  with  a  high  hand  for  about  two  years.  President  Pierce, 
whose  chief  cabinet  counselor  was  Jefferson  Davis,  not  only  omitted  efforts 
to  restrain  this  fillibustering  citizen  from  the  United  States  in  his  outrage- 
ous invasion  of  the  soil  of  a  friendly  neighbor,  but  recognized  the  domain 
held  by  the  usurper  as  a  new  nation,  and  received  Father  Vigil,  a  Roman 
Catholic  priest,  as  Walker's  ambassador. 

The  combined  forces  of  other  states  of  Central  America  expelled  Walker 
in  1857.  He  fitted  out  another  expedition  at  New  Orleans  late  in  that 
year,  and  landed  at  a  Nicaraguan  port,  where  he  was  arrested  by  Commo- 
dore Paulding,  of  the  United  States  navy,  with  over  two  hundred  of  his 
followers.  He  took  Walker  to  New  York  a  prisoner,  as  a  violator  of  our 
neutrality  laws.  President  Buchanan  privately  commended  Paulding  for 
the  act,  but  publicly,  in  a  message  to  congress,  condemned  him  for  "thus 
violating  the  sovereignty  of  a  foreign  country."  He  decHned  to  hold 
Walker,  and  this  willing  instrument  of  Jefferson  Davis  was  allowed  to  sail 
from  Mobile  on  another  expedition  against  Nicaragua,  where  he  created 
much  mischief.  He  was  finally  caught  and  shot  at  Truxillo.  Thus  ended 
one  of  the  first  acts  in  the  drama  of  the  late  Rebellion. 

The  territories  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  had  been  organized  in  1854  upon 
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the  basis  of  popular  sovereignty.  The  inhabitants  were  left  to  decide  for 
themselves  whether  the  institution  of  slavery  should  or  should  not  exist 
among  them.  This  provision  informally,  but  effectually,  repealed  the 
Missouri  Compromise. 

The  slave  power,  feeling  sure  of  its  dominating  strength,  saw  in  that  re- 
peal a  sure  promise  of  the  extension  of  their  peculiar  labor  system  over  all 
the  territories  of  the  Republic,  and  voted  almost  solidly  for  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  bill.  The  question  immediately  arose  in  the  mind  of  the  Nation, 
shall  the  domain  of  the  Republic  be  the  theatre  of  all  free  labor  or  all  slave 
labor,  with  the  corresponding  civilization  of  each  as  a  consequence? 

The  slave  power,  not  doubting  its  supremacy,  provided  at  once  to  answer 
the  question.  It  sounded  the  trumpet  for  battle,  and  chose  Kansas,  lying 
against  the  slave-labor  state  of  Missouri,  as  its  field  of  contest. 

The  obnoxious  Fugitive  Slave  law,  and  the  domineering  attitude  of  the 
slave  power,  had  aroused  the  people  of  the  free  north  to  a  sense  of  the 
peril  of  longer  passive  submission.  They  resolved  to  contend  for  the  pos- 
session of  Kansas  with  the  peaceful  weapon  of  the  ballot.  Two  weeks 
after  the  passage  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  act  an  "  Emigrant  Aid  Society" 
was  organized  in  Boston  ;  and  very  soon  a  copious  stream  of  emigration 
was  .flowing  into  Kansas  from  the  free-labor  states,  and  especially  from 
New  England. 

Astonished  by  this  prompt  and  unlooked  for  acceptance  of  its  challenge, 
the  ^lave  power  organized  armed  associations  to  resist  by  physical  force 
the  moral  puissance  so  suddenly  developed  on  its  chosen  battlefield. 

With  the  election  of  members  for  a  territorial  legislature  in  March,  1855, 
the  struggle  for  the  mastery  in  Kansas  fairly  began.  Already  the  hand  of 
Missourian  slaveholders  had  been  seen  and  felt  in  the  territory  at  an  elec- 
tion of  a  delegate  to  congress  in  November,  1854.  Out  of  nearly  2,900 
votes  cast,  over  1,700  were  put  in  by  Missourians.  At  the  election  for 
members  of  the  legislature  in  the  spring,  while  only  831  legal  electors  voted, 
6,320  votes  were  cast.  More  than  a  thousand  Missourians,  armed  with 
deadly  weapons  and  two  cannons,  were  encamped  in  Kansas  to  intimidate 
the  legal  citizens  and  to  secure  the  election  of  the  pro-slavery  candidates 
by  fraud  and  violence.  Then  a  reign  of  terror  began  in  the  territory. 
Everybody  carried  arms,  and  a  slight  or  accidental  affront  frequently  pro- 
duced great  violence  and  sometimes  murder. 

The  pro-slavery  legislature  thus  chosen  enacted  most  severe  laws  for  the 
introduction  and  the  protection  of  slavery  in  the  territory.  The  governor 
(Reeder)  interposed  his  vetoes,  but  in  vain.  The  pro-slavery  party  pro- 
cured his  recall,  and  the  President  sent  an  ex-governor  of  Ohio  (Shannon) 
as  chief  magistrate  of  Kansas.  He  was  acceptable  to  the  Missourians  who 
ruled  the  territory,  for  he  avowed  himself  in  favor  of  slavery  in   Kansas. 
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He  also  declared  that  the  legislature  was  a  legal  body,  and  its  laws  binding 
upon  the  people. 

The  actual  settlers  ignored  the  laws  made  by  the  fraudulently-chosen 
legislature.  They  also  refused  to  vote  for  a  delegate  to  congress  at  an 
election  ordered  by  that  legislature.  At  a  delegate  convention  held  at 
Topeka  in  September,  they  nominated  and  soon  afterwards  elected  Reeder 
a  delegate  in  congress,  in  place  of  Whitfield,  who  had  been  chosen  at  the 
illegal  election.  Both  delegates  went  to  Washington  to  press  their  respec- 
tive claims  to  a  seat,  and  so  the  contest  in  the  territory  was  partially  trans- 
ferred to  the  National  capital. 

At  another  delegate  convention  held  at  Topeka,  the  settlers  framed  and 
adopted  a  state  constitution  on  the  basis  of  free  labor.  The  legal  voters 
ratified  it,  and  measures  were  taken  to  ask  congress  to  admit  Kansas  into 
the  Union  as  a  free  labor  state.  The  pro-slavery  party  alarmed,  appealed 
to  the  President  for  help.  It  was  given.  On  the  twenty-fourth  of  Janu- 
ary, 1856,  President  Pierce  sent  a  special  message  to  congress  in  which  he 
represented  the  action  of  the  legal  citizens  in  Kansas,  in  framing  a  state 
constitution,  as  "rebellion." 

The  settlers  were  amazed  and  perplexed,  but  not  disheartened  or  sub- 
dued. Chronic  irritation  seemed  to  prevail  everywhere  in  Kansas,  all 
through  the  spring  of  1856.  Violence  and  bloodshed  were  of  frequent 
occurrence.  A  regiment  of  reckless  young  men  from  South  CaroHna  and 
Georgia  entered  the  territory  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  making  Kansas 
a  slave  state  at  all  hazards.  These,  with  armed  Missourians,  traversed  the 
territory  and  committed  all  sorts  of  outrages,  under  the  pretext  of  com- 
pelling submission  to  the  laws  of  the  legislature,  without  receiving  a  word 
of  rebuke  from  the  Executive  of  the  nation. 

At  length  congress  felt  compelled  to  send  a  committee  of  investigation 
to  Kansas.  It  consisted  of  W.  A.  Howard  of  Michigan,  John  Sherman 
of  Ohio,  and  Mordecai  Ohver  of  Missouri.  The  report  of  Howard  and 
Sherman  on  the  first  of  July  gave  ample  proof  of  the  fraudulent  election 
of  the  Kansas  legislature,  and  fully  vindicated  the  political  action  of  the 
legal  voters  of  the  territory  in  framing  a  state  constitution.  Oliver  made 
an  adverse  minority  report.  Nothing  was  done.  The  mission  was  a  failure. 
The  country  was  disappointed,  and  unfortunate  Kansas  was  left  to  suffer 
longer.  The  Presidential  election  in  the  fall  absorbed  public  attention, 
when  trouble  almost  ceased  in  the  territory  and  for  a  season  Kansas  en- 
joyed some  repose. 

Mr.  Buchanan  was  elected  President  of  the  United  States,  as  we  have 
observed.  He  found  that  his  official  predecessor  and  the  congress  which 
had  just  expired,  had  recognized  the  existing  legislature  of  Kansas  as  a 
legal  body  in  a  variety  of  ways ;  that  the  state  constitution  adopted  at 
Topeka  had  been  pronounced  revolutionary  in  character  and  invalid,  and 
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that  the  supreme  court  (or  the  chief-justice  and  some  of  his  associate 
justices)  had,  in  connection  with  the  famous  Dred  Scott  case,  decided 
that  slavery  constitutionally  existed  in  the  territory  of  Kansas.  The 
President  had  no  power  to  go  back  of  their  decisions,  and  no  alternative 
but  to  uphold  the  territorial  government  of  Kansas. 

The  decision  of  the  supreme  court  alluded  to  was  sought  upon  a  ques- 
tion oi  jurisdiction,  nothing  more.  The  chief-justice  was  an  upholder  of 
slavery  and  a  slaveholder  himself,  and  he  took  this  opportunity  to  render 
an  extra  judicial  decision  in  favor  of  the  system  in  which  a  majority  of  his 
associates  coincided.  He  declared  that  no  persons,  whose  ancestors  had 
been  imported  into  this  country  and  held  as  slaves,  had  any  right  of  citi- 
zenship. He  further  declared  that  the  framers  and  supporters  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  did  not  include  the  negro  race  in  this  coun- 
try in  the  great  proclamation  that  "all  men  are  created  equal;"  that  the 
patriots  of  the  revolution  and  their  progenitors,  "for  more  than  a  century 
before,"  regarded  the  negro  race  as  so  far  inferior  to  the  white  race  that 
they  had  no  rights  which  tJie  white  man  was  bound  to  respect, "  and  that  they 
were  never  spoken  of  except  as  property.  He  also  declared  that  the 
framers  of  the  National  Constitution  held  the  same  views.  He  also  said 
that  the  Missouri  Compromise,  and  all  other  acts  restricting  slavery  were 
unconstitutional,  and  that  neither  congress  nor  local  legislatures  had  any 
authority  to  restrict  its  spreading  all  over  the  Union. 

How  utterly  opposed  to  historical  truth  were  the  assertions  of  the 
chief-justice  concerning  the  attitude  of  our  ancestors  toward  the  slaves,  the 
student  of  our  annals  can  readily  observe  for  himself  In  the  Constitution 
that  class  is  invariably  referred  to  as  "persons,"  never  as  "property,"  or 
even  as  "slaves. " 

Mr.  Buchanan  and  the  dominant  party  assumed  that  this  extrajudicial 
opinion,  uttered  by  six  faUible  men  outside  of  their  legitimate  decision, 
bound  the  Nation  to  a  policy  prescribed  by  it.  The  decision  had  been 
made  before  the  fall  election,  but  it  was  suppressed  until  after  the  action 
of  the  electoral  college.  Had  it  been  laid  before  the  country  previous  to 
the  election  in  the  fall,  the  aspect  of  political  affairs  and  the  position  of 
political  parties  might  have  been  materially  different.  It  was  promulgated 
two  days  after  Mr.  Buchanan's  inauguration.  That  he  had  full  knowledge 
of  the  decision  before,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  he  referred  to  it  in 
his  address  on  that  occasion.     Speaking  of  slavery  in  a  territory,  he  said : 

"It  is  a  judicial  question  which  legitimately  belongs  to  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States,  before  whom  it  is  now  pending,  and  will,  it  is 
understood,  be  speedily  and  finally  settled.  To  their  decision,  in  common 
with  all  good  citizens,  I  shall  cheerfully  submit." 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  subject  Mr.  Buchanan  was  disq,ussing 
was  never  before  that  court  for  a  judication  in  any  form,  and  thit  the  de- 
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cision  was  the  expression  of  the  private  opinion  of  the  chief-justice, 
acquiesced  in  by  some  of  his  associates,  and  of  no  more  binding  power  in 
law  than  the  opinion  of  any  other  citizen. 

Kansas  continued  to  be  a  battlefield  on  which  freedom  and  slavery 
were  openly  contending.  The  territorial  legislature  called  a  convention 
at  Lecompton  in  September  (1857)  for  the  purpose  of  framing  a  state  con- 
stitution. The  legal  electors,  adhering  to  their  Topeka  constitution, 
refused  to  attend  the  convention.  The  pro-slavery  party  formed  a  plan  of 
government  in  which  was  a  clause  providing  "  that  the  rights  of  property 
in  slaves  now  in  the  territory  shall  in  no  manner  be  interfered  with,"  and 
forbade  any  amendments  of  the  instrument  until  1864.  It  was  submitted 
to  the  voice  of  the  people  in  December,  but  by  the  terms  of  a  territorial 
election  law,  no  one  might  vote  against  the  constitution.  The  vote  was 
taken  "for  the  constitution  with  slavery,"  or  "for  the  constitution  without 
slavery."  In  either  case  a  constitution  that  protected  and  perpetuated 
slavery  would  be  voted  for.  The  vote  for  a  constitution  with  slavery  was, 
of  course,  largely  the  majority. 

Both  parties  in  the  territory  worked  energetically  for  the  admission  of 
Kansas  as  a  state,  with  opposing  ends  in  view.  Meanwhile  an  election  of 
a  territorial  legislature  was  held.  The  energetic  nieasures  of  John  W. 
Geary  (afterwards  governor  of  Pennsylvania),  who  succeeded  Mr.  Shan- 
non, had,  in  a  degree,  smothered  ^he  embers  of  civil  war.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Robert  J.  Walker  of  Mississippi,  the  secretary  of  the  treasury 
in  the  cabinet  of  President  Polk.  He  assured  the  friends  of  free  labor 
that  justice  should  be  done,  and  they  generally  voted  at  the  election. 
They  secured  a  good  working  majority  in  the  legislature,  which  was  now 
undoubtedly  a  legal  body.  It  ordered  the  Lecompton  constitution  to  be 
submitted  to  the  people  for  adoption  or  rejection.  It  was  rejected  by  ten 
thousand  majority. 

Regardless  of  this  strong  expression  of  the  popular  will,  President  Buch- 
anan sent  an  original  pro-slavery  Lecompton  constitution  to  congress  early 
in  1858.  He  could  not  seem  to  comprehend  the  fact  that  the  people  of 
Kansas  dared  to  disregard  the  opinion  of  the  chief-justice  of  the  supreme 
court,  supported  by  some  of  his  associates.  In  his  defence  of  his  adminis- 
tration, published  after  his  retirement  from  public  life,  he  wrote :  "The 
anti-slavery  party  during  a  period  of  ten  months,  from  the  fourth  of  March, 
1857,  until  the  first  Monday  in  January,  1858,  continued  to  defy  the  terri- 
torial government  and  to  cling  to  their  Topeka  organization."  He  omit- 
ted to  refer  to  the  well-known  frauds  which  had  established  that  "territo- 
rial government." 

In  his  message  submitting  the  Lecompton  constitution,  the  President 
said,  referring  to  the  opinion  of  the  chief-justice:  "It  has  been  solemnly 
judged  by  the  highest  tribunal  known  to  our  laws,  that  slavery  exists  in 
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Kansas  by  virtue  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Kansas  is, 
therefore,  at  this  moment  as  much  a  slave  state  as  Georgia  or  South 
CaroHna. " 

The  senate,  in  poHtical  accord  with  the  President,  adopted  the  Lecomp- 
ton  constitution  by  a  vote  of  32  to  25.  The  venerable  senator,  J.  J.  Crit- 
tenden of  Kentucky  satisfied  of  the  injustice  of  this  transaction,  proposed 
the  re-submission  of  the  constitution  to  the  legal  voters  of  Kansas.  The 
house  of  representatives  adopted  the  suggestion,  and  it  was  done.  That 
pro-slavery  instrument  was  again  rejected  by  a  majority  of  fully  ten  thous- 
and votes. 

The  political  domination  in  Kansas  now  passed  under  the  control  of  the 
friends  of  freedom,  and  at  the  close  of  January,  1861,  before  the  end  of 
President  Buchanan's  administration,  that  territory  was  admitted  into  the 
Union  as  a  free  labor  state — the  thirty-fourth  of  the  group.  So  was  ended 
the  desperate  skirmish  between  freedom  and  slavery  preliminary  to  the 
great  civil  war,  in  the  flames  of  which  the  slave  system  in  our  country — 
that  dark  relic  of  barbarism — was  utterly  consumed. 

At  the  beginning  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  administration,  the  chief-justice  of 
the  supreme  court  solemnly  declared  that  no  descendant  of  a  slave  could 
ever  become  a  citizen  of  the  Republic  ;  that  administration  had  barely  closed 
when  a  passport  was  granted  to  the  descendant  of  a  slave  to  travel  abroad 
as  a  "citizen  of  the  United  States." 

All  through  the  controversy  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  the  doctrine  that 
a  slave  was  property — the  common  opinion  of  the  day — seemed  to  be  an 
undisputed  conviction  in  the  mind  of  Mr,  Buchanan.  This  was  evident 
from  all  his  utterances,  private  and  public.  He  always  spoke  of  slaves  as 
"  property."  For  example  :  In  speaking  of  the  compromise  measures  of 
1850,  and  alluding  to  the  action  of  the  Topeka  convention,  he  said  :  "  It 
was  not  then  [1850]  foreseen  that  any  political  party  would  arise  in  this 
country  claiming  the  right  for  the  majority  of  the  first  settlers  of  a  terri- 
tory, under  the  plea  of  popular  sovereignty,  to  confiscate  the  property  of  the 
minority."  The  anti-slavery  party,  on  the  contrary,  asserted  that  no  law, 
human  or  divine,  gave  any  man  the  right  of  property  in  a  fellowman. 
They  grounded  their  actions  wholly  upon  a  moral  basis. 

The  agitation  of  the  slavery  question,  which  Mr.  Buchanan  earnestly  en- 
deavored to  suppress  as  dangerous  to  the  integrity  of  the  Union,  was  the 
bane  of  his  entire  presidential  career.  It  seemed  ubiquitous.  Allayed — 
"settled" — atone  time  or  place,  it  would  reappear  in  another.  It  as- 
sumed a  variety  of  aspects.  The  President  deprecated  the  intemperate  zeal 
of  the  hot-heads  on  both  sides,  and  incurred  the  displeasure  and  distrust 
of  both,  at  times.  His  cold  conservatism  was  an  enigma  to  each,  and  both 
in  turn  claimed  him  as  a  friend  and  denounced  him  as  an  enemy.  Im- 
pelled by  his  innate  patriotism  and  his  intense  love  for  the  Union,  he  was 
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ever  keenly  conscious  of  the  presence  of  anything  which  might  imperil  the 
peace  and  safety  of  his  country.  True  to  his  convictions  of  duty,  he  never 
swerved  in  his  obedience  to  its  behests,  as  he  understood  them,  and  was 
continually  struggling  in  a  sea  of  troubles. 

When  the  slaveholders,  foiled  in  Kansas,  proceeded,  in  violation  of  -a 
plain  provision  of  the  National  Constitution,  to  reopen  the  African  slave- 
trade,  and  negroes  were  brought  from  the  dark  continent,  and  were  sold 
in  southern  ports  into  perpetual  bondage  under  the  false  pretence  of  being 
the  legitimate  work  of  an  "  African  Labor  Supply  Association,"  he  was 
powerless  to  heed  the  din  of  northern  denunciations,  and  pointed  to  these 
transgressions  as  the  fruit  of  anti-slavery  agitation.  When  a  grand  jury 
at  Savannah,  sworn  to  support  the  Constitution,  was  compelled  to  indict 
violators  of  the  fundamental  law  of  the  land  who  had  engaged  in  the  slave- 
trade,  and  protested  against  the  law,  he  could  only  say :  "  It  is  a  state 
affair  alone."  When  southern  newspapers  openly  advocated  the  African 
slave-trade,  and  a  leading  clergyman  of  South  Carolina,  known  as  the 
"  Calhoun  of  the  pulpit,"  declared  it  to  be  his  solemn  conviction  that  the 
trade  was  "the  most  worthy  of  all  missionary  societies,"  the  President 
could  utter  no  word  of  dissent,  excepting  as  a  private  citizen,  for  the  free- 
dom of  the  press  and  of  speech  was  constitutionally  guaranteed,  and  must 
be  inviolable.  When  John  Slidell  of  Louisiana^  then  engaged  in  the 
secret  scheme  for  effecting  the  dissolution  of  the  Union  and  strengthening 
the  slave  power,  made  a  specious  plea  in  the  National  senate  in  favor  of 
withdrawing  American  cruisers  engaged  on  the  coast  of  Africa  with  British 
vessels  in  suppressing  the  slave-trade,  the  President  felt  impelled  to  acqui- 
esce ;  and  when  the  slaveholders  complained  that  British  cruisers,  empow- 
ered by  an  international  agreement  to  board  vessels  belonging  to  either 
nation  suspected  of  being  engaged  in  transporting  Africans  to  our  shores, 
had  stopped  American  vessels  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  he  felt  compelled  to 
issue  an  official  protest  against  what  was  called  the  "odious  British  doc- 
trine of  the  right  of  search."  The  British  government,  for  "prudential 
reasons,"  withdrew  its  cruisers,  and  laid  the  blame  on  their  officers ;  and, 
for  a  time,  there  was  no  hindrance  to  the  repetition  of  the  horrors  of  the 
' '  middle  passage. " 

The  obnoxious  Fugitive  Slave  law  was  now  nearing  the  bitter  point  which 
its  framer.  Senator  James  M.  Mason  of  Virginia,  desired  to  cultivate. 
He  avowed  to  a  personal  friend  that  he  had  made  that  law  as  odious  to 
the  people  of  the  north  as  possible,  in  order  to  force  them  to  oppose  or 
violate  it  in  such  a  flagrant  manner  as  would  afford  a  plausible  pretext  for 
the  slaveholders  to  revolt  and  attempt  a  dissolution  of  the  Union.  It 
zvas  made  one  of  the  pretexts  for  a  revolt,  and  the  President  recognized 
the  Personal  Liberty  acts  as  grave  offences  against  the  constitutional  rights 
of  a  portion  of  the  people  of  the   Union.     In  support  of  this  view  he 
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pointed  to  the  words  of  the- chief-justice,  who  declared  that  there  was  no 
difference  "  between  property  in  a  slave  and  any  other  property."  He 
said : 

"The  right  of  property  in  a  slave  is  distinctly  and  expressly  affirmed 
in  the  Constitution.  [Not  so.]  The  right  to  traffic  in  it,  like  an  ordinary 
article  of  merchandise  and  property,  was  guaranteed  to  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  for  twenty  years  ;  and  the  government,  in  express  terms, 
is  pledged  to  protect  it  in  all  future  time,  if  the  slave  escapes  from  his 
owner.  .  .  .  No  words  can  be  found  in  the  Constitution  which  gives 
congress  a  greater  power  over  slave  property,  or  which  entitles  property 
of  that  kind  to  less  protection  than  property  of  any  other  description. 
The  only  power  confen-ed  is  the  power  coupled  with  the  duty  of  guarding 
and  protecting  the  owner  in  his  rights. "  This  being  the  accepted  creed 
of  President  Buchanan,  it  affords  a  key  to  the  motives  which  impelled  his 
action  at  that  critical  tim.e. 

The  abundant  indications  of  a  determination  of  southern  politicians  to 
nationalize  the  system  of  slavery — to  "count  their  slaves  on  Bunker's 
Hill" — aroused  the  northern  people  to  a  full  appreciation  of  the  gravity  of 
the  crisis.  Mr.  Seward,  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  Repubhcan  party 
in  New  York,  said  in  a  speech  at  Rochester  in  October,   1858: 

"Free  labor  and  slave  labor,  these  antagonistic  systems,  are  continually 
coming  into  close  contact,  and  collision  results.  Shall  I  tell  you  what  col- 
lision means?  They  who  think  it  is  accidental,  unnecessary,  the  work  of 
interested  or  fanatical  agitators,  and  therefore  ephemeral,  mistake  the  case 
altogether.  It  is  an  irrepressible  eonflict  between  opposing  and  enduring 
forces,  and  it  means  that  the  United  States  must  and  will  sooner  or  later 
become  entirely  either  a  slaveholding  nation,  or  entirely  a  free  labor  na- 
tion. Either  the  cotton  or  the  rice  fields  of  South  Carolina,  and  the  sugar 
plantations  of  Louisiana,  will  ultimately  be  tilled  by  free  labor,  and 
Charleston  and  New  Orleans  become  marts  for  legitimate  merchandise 
alone,  or  also  the  rye  fields  and  wheat  fields  of  Massachusetts  and  New 
York  must  again  be  surrendered  by  their  farmers  to  slave  culture  and  to 
the  production  of  slaves,  and  Boston  and  New  York  become  once  more 
markets  for  trade  in  the  bodies  and  souls  of  men." 

This  bold  and  ominous  enunciation  of  the  gravity  of  the  crisis  by  the  lips 
of  a  popular  oracle — "these  reckless  fancies  of  Senator  Seward,"  as  Mr. 
Buchanan  pronounced  them — this  proclamation  that  the  conflict  began  was 
an  irrepressible  one,  produced  a  most  profound  impression  of  uneasiness 
in  every  part  of  the  Republic.  It  was  soon  supplemented  by  a  fiery  book 
entitled  'The  Impending  Crisis,'  written  by  Hinton  Helper,  a  native  of 
North  Carolina,  who  suggested  a  universal  "boycott"  of  the  slaveholders 
of  the  south.  He  proposed  to  abolish  slavery  by  the  following  heroic 
process  : 
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First.  "  Thorough  organization  and  independent  poHtical  action  on  the 
part  of  the  non-slaveholding  whites  of  the  south." 

Second.  "  IneHgibility  of  pro-slavery  slaveholders.  Never  another  vote 
to  anyone  who  advocates  the  retention  and  perpetuation  of  human 
slavery." 

Third.  "No  cooperation  with  pro  slavery  politicians  —  no  fellowship 
with  them  in  religion — no  affiliation  with  them  in  society." 

Fourth.  ' '  No  patronage  to  pro-slavery  merchants  —  no  guestship  in 
slaveholding  hotels — no  fees  to  pro-slavery  lawyers — no  employment  of 
pro-slavery  physicians — no  audience  to  pro-slavery  parsons." 

Fifth.   "  No  more  hiring  of  slaves  by  non-slaveholders." 

Sixth.  "Abrupt  discontinuance  of  subscription  to  pro-slavery  news- 
papers." 

Seventh.    "The  greatest  possible   encouragement  to   free  white  labor. " 

"This,"  said  the  author,  "  is  the  outline  of  our  scheme  for  the  abolition 
of  slavery  in  the  southern  states."  He  then  taunted  and  defied  the  slave- 
holders in  this  manner : 

"  And  now,  sirs,  we  have  laid  down  our  ultimatum.  What  are  you 
going  to  do  about  it  ?  Something  dreadful,  of  course  !  Perhaps  you  will 
dissolve  the  Union  again.  Do  it,  if  you  dare !  Our  motto,  and  we  would 
have  you  understand  it,  is  '  the  abolition  of  slavery  avd  perpetuation  of  the 
American  Union.'  If,  by  any  means,  you  do  succeed  in  your  treasonable 
attempts  to  take  the  south  out  of  the  Union  to-day,  we  will  bring  her  back 
to-morrow  ;  if  she  goes  away  with  you,  she  will  return  without  you  " 

There  was  more  like  him.  Senator  Seward  and  the  New  York  Repub- 
lican committee  warmly  recommended  the  book.  It  was  scattered  broad- 
cast throughout  the  Union,  and  created  wide-spread  alarm  and  the  most 
intense  indignation  in  the  slave-labor  states,  widening  the  gulf  which  then 
separated  the  people  of  the  two  sections  of  the  Union,  and  rendering  rec- 
onciliation hopeless.  Those  who  desired  the  dissolution  of  the  Union  were 
gratified  by  this  sure  promise  of  success  for  their  scheme. 

This  wild  excitement  was  just  yielding  to  reason,  when  John  Brown's 
raid  into  Virginia,  at  Harper's  Ferry,  late  in  1859,  set  the  country  ablaze 
again.  The  story  of  that  raid  is  too  well  known  to  need  repetition  here. 
The  event  filled  the  minds  of  the  southern  people  with  an  indefinable  dread 
at  first,  for  they  were  made  to  believe  that  the  raid  was  a  part  of  a  scheme 
of  the  Republican  party,  nay,  of  the  people  of  the  north,  to  incite  servile 
insurrections  in  the  southern  states.  The  people  then  saw  in  every  stranger 
among  them  a  suspected  emissary  of  the  Abolitionists.  Terror  spread  over 
Virginia.  Its  governor  (H.  A.  Wise)  became  almost  crazy  with  excite- 
ment. He  asked  the  President  to  lend  him  his  official  influence  in  seizing 
and  bringing  to  Virginia  the  eminent  escaped  slave,  Fred.  Douglass,  who 
he  suspected  was  the  leader  in  "  the  foul  conspiracy."     He  threatened  to 
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pursue  invaders  of  the  soil  of  Virginia  into  any  free-labor  state,  and  punish 
the  offender  severely.  It  was  proven  that  Brown  had  no  accomplices,  and 
only  about  twenty  followers. 

Brown  was  hanged.  Five  years  afterwards  his  daughter  was  teaching  a 
school  of  colored  children  in  the  confiscated  mansion  of  Governor  Wise, 
near  Norfolk,  Virginia !  Brown's  mad  effort  to  liberate  the  slaves  has- 
tened the  culmination  of  the  fierce  verbal  controversy  which  had  been  rag- 
ing for  years,  and  it  was  soon  transformed  from  words  to  blows.  Brown 
was  denounced  as  a  traitor,  a  robber  and  a  murderer  on  one  hand,  and  on 
the  other  he  was  regarded  as  a  martyr.  His  execution  gave  relief  and  joy 
to  the  minds  of  the  people  of  the  south,  whilst  on  that  occasion  bells  were 
tolled,  minute  guns  were  fired,  and  prayers  were  offered  for  Brown  at 
places  in  the  north.  Hatred  and  malice  everywhere  prevailed.  The  po- 
litical firmament  rapidly  darkened  with  clouds  of  a  gathering  tempest,  and 
its  forces  were  not  kept  long  in  abeyance. 

Early  in  Mr.  Buchanan's  administration  the  Mormons  in  Utah  gave  the 
government  much  trouble  for  awhile.  Incensed  because  they  were  denied 
a  place  in  the  Union  as  a  state  because  of  their  polygamous  lives,  they  re- 
belled. They  destroyed  the  records  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  territory, 
and,  instructed  by  Brigham  Young,  the  territorial  governor  and  their 
spiritual  leader,  they  defied  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  and  looked 
to  him  only  for  their  laws.  The  President  promptly  sent  a  new  governor 
to  Utah,  with  troops  to  uphold  his  authority.  Young  threatened  to  resist 
the  approaching  military,  but  when  they  reached  the  territory  he  received 
his  successor  with  courtesy,  and  handed  him  the  official  seal,  at  the  same 
time  expressing  the  determination  of  himself  and  his  people  to  go  into  exile 
rather  than  to  live  under  "  Gentile  "  rule.  They  did  not  go.  The  troops 
were  withdrawn,  and  peace  and  order  reigned. 

The  elections  of  1858  and  1859  indicated  such  a  rapid  growth  of  the  Re- 
publican party  that  the  slaveholders  were  fairly  warned  that  their  political 
domination  in  the  Republic  must  speedily  come  to  an  end.  They  per- 
ceived very  little  chance  for  them  to  elect  another  President  of  the  Repub- 
lic, and  the  leaders  of  the  conspiracy  to  overthrow  the  Union  resolved  to 
effect  their  object  before  the  close  of  the  administration  of  Mr.  Buchanan. 
They  felt  that  it  must  be  done  then  or  never.  They  were  in  political  affili- 
ation with  the  Democratic  party,  but  they  had  no  surety  of  its  abiding  sym- 
pathy, for  already  a  portion  of  that  party,  under  the  leadership  of  Senator 
Douglas,  was  affected  by  the  virus  of  anti-slavery. 

The  conspirators  had  the  powerful  pretext  for  revolt  and  disunion  of  the 
Personal  Liberty  acts  and  constant  violations  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  law, 
but  they  shrewdly  perceived  that  a  more  powerful  motive  would  be  needed 
to  ensure  success  for  their  scheme.  They  believed  that  the  election  of  a 
Republican  President  would,  by  proper  manipulation,  so  "fire  the  south- 
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ern  heart"  that  the  people  could  be  easily  persuaded  to  consent  to  a  sev- 
erance of  the  bond  of  Union  between  the  free  and  the  slave-labor  states. 
They  resolved  to  try  the  perilous  experiment.  To  effect  their  vicious  pur- 
pose most  certainly,  they  resolved  to  so  divide  and  distract  the  Democratic 
party  as  to  ensure  the  election  of  the  Republican  candidate,  whoever  he 
might  be.  This  was  accordingly  done  at  the  Democratic  National  nomi- 
nating convention,  held  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  in  the  spring  of  i860,  when 
about  six  hundred  representatives  of  that  party,  from  all  the  states  of  the 
Union,  assembled  in  the  hall  of  the  South  Carolina  institute  on  the  twenty- 
third   of  April,   and  chose    Caleb    Cushing  of  Massachusetts,   chairman. 

In  his  inaugural  speech  Mr.  Cushing  declared  it  to  be  "  the  high  and 
noble  part  of  the  Democratic  party  of  the  Union  to  withstand,  to  strike 
down  and  conquer  the  banded  enemies  of  the  Constitution,"  as  he  styled 
the  anti-slavery  Republican  party.  Those  in  the  convention  most  clamor- 
ous for  obedience  to  the  Constitution  were  most  intent  upon  striking 
down  their  own  great  party  by  dividing  it. 

It  was  evident  from  the  first  hour  of  the  session  that  the  embodied 
spirit  of  the  slave-system  was  present,  and  as  full  of  mischief  as  Ariel  in 
the  creation  of  elementary  strife.  Violently  discordant  forces  were  in 
close  contact,  and  every  man  felt  that  a  tempest  was  impending.  A 
greater  part  of  the  delegates  from  the  slave-labor  states  came  instructed 
and  were  resolved  to  demand  from  the  Conservatives  a  candidate  and  a 
platform  which  should  promise  a  guarantee  for  the  speedy  practical  recog- 
nitions by  the  general  government  and  the  people  of  the  system  of  slavery 
as  a  National  institution. 

Senator  Stephen  A,  Douglas  of  Illinois  was  the  most  prominent  candi- 
date of  the  Democratic  party  for  the  nomination.  It  was  well  known  that 
he  was  committed  to  a  policy  that  would  hot  allow  him  or  his  friends  to 
agree  to  such  a  platform  of  principles.  His  rejection  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  slaveholders  would  surely  split  the  Democratic  party  asunder. 
This  would  be  the  first  great  and  desirable  act  in  the  drama  of  the  rebel- 
lion soon  to  be  inaugurated,  and  the  conspirators  had  adroitly  prepared  to 
employ  that  wedge. 

•  Since  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  which  was  effected  by  the 
votes  of  the  slaveholders  and  their  friends,  the  Democratic  party  generally 
accepted  as  the  true  solution  of  the  slave  problem  the  doctrine  of  popular 
sovereignty,  of  which  Douglas  was  the  sponsor  and  chief  exponent.  It 
was  a  conspicuous  plank  in  the  platform  adopted  by  the  convention  at 
Cincinnati  in  1856,  which  nominated  Mr.  Buchanan  for  the  Presidency; 
but  now  it  was  rejected  by  the  slaveholders  as  too  dangerous  to  their 
interests.  Their  experience  in  Kansas  taught  them  that  positive  law  and 
not  public  opinion  must  be  relied  on  thereafter  for  the  support  of  slavery. 
So  when  the  convention,  by  a  decisive  majority,  re-affirmed  the  Cincinnati 
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platform  of  principles,  adopted  the  Douglas  doctrine  of  popular  sover- 
eignty, preconcerted  rebellion  lifted  its  head  defiantly.  L.  P.  Walker  of 
Alabama,  the  Confederate  secretary  of  war  less  than  a  year  later,  declared 
that  he  and  his  colleagues  from  Alabama  were  instructed  not  to  acquiesce 
in  or  submit  to  any  such  platform,  and,  in  the  event  of  its  being  adopted, 
to  withdraw  from  the  convention.  That  contingency  had  now  arrived,  and 
they  withdrew.  They  were  followed  by  delegates  from  the  slave-labor 
states.  The  traitorous  intentions  of  the  seceders  were  revealed  by  Mr. 
Glenn  of  Mississippi,  who  said,  before  leaving  the  convention:  "I  tell 
southern  men  here,  and  for  them  I.  tell  the  north,  that  in  less  than  sixty 
days  you  will  find  a  united  south  standing  side  by  side  with  us."  He  was 
vehemently  cheered,  especially  by  South  Carolinians  present,  and  Charles- 
ton was  a  scene  of  demonstrative  delight  that  night  because  of  the  auspi- 
cious beginning  of  rebellion,  a  legitimate  child  of  nullification,  which  was 
conceived,  born  and  fostered  in  South  CaroHna  thirty  years  before. 

The  disruption  of  the  Democratic  party  in  the  convention  was  sudden 
and  complete.  The  seceders,  with  Jarrtes  A.  Bayard  of  Delaware  at  their 
head,  withdrew  to  St.  Andrew's  hall,  organized  another  body  of  delegates, 
which  they  denominated  a  "  Constitutional  convention,"  and  contemptu- 
ously called  the  body  they  had  just  left  a  "rump  convention."  They 
adjourned  to  meet  at  Richmond,  Virginia,  in  June,  and  invited  the  Democ- 
racy of  the  country  who  sympathized  with  them  to  meet  them  there. 

The  original  convention  adjourned  to  meet  in  Baltimore  in  June,  and 
postponed  the  nomination  of  a  candidate  until  that  time.  They  re- 
assembled there  on  the  eighteenth  of  June,  with  Mr.  Cushing  in  the 
chair.  There  was  a  lively  time  again,  the  subject  of  slavery  being  the. 
exciting  cause.  Sentiments  were  uttered  which  caused  Mr.  Cushing  and 
most  of  the  Massachusetts  delegation  to  withdraw.  Benjamin  F.  Butler, 
before  leaving,  said:  "We  put  our  withdrawal  before  you  upon  the  sim- 
ple ground,  among  others,  that  there  had  been  a  withdrawal,  in  part,  of  a 
majority  of  the  states;  and  further  (and  that,  perhaps,  more  personal  to 
myself),  upon  the  ground  that  I  will  not  sit  in  a  convention  where  the 
African  slave-trade — which  is  piracy  by  the  laws  of  my  country — is  ap- 
provingly advocated." 

The  seceders  at  Charleston,  who  had  met  at  Richmond  and  had  done 
nothing,  were  now  in  Baltimore.  They  and  the  later  seceders  from  a 
"National  Democratic  Convention,"  nominated  for  President  John  C. 
Breckenridge  of  Kentucky,  then  vice-president  of  the  United  States. 
The  regular  convention  nominated  Senator  Douglas  for  the  Presidency. 
Representatives  of  a  "National  Constitutional  Union  party,"  then  sitting 
in  Baltimore,  having  for  a  motto,  "The  Union,  the  Constitution,  and 
THE  Enforcement  of  the  Laws,"  nominated  John  Bell  of  Tennessee 
for  President,  and  Edward  Everett  of  Massachusetts  for  vice-president. 
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Meanwhile  the  Republican  party,  in  a  representative  convention  at  Chi- 
cago (May  i6),  held  in  an  immense  temporary  buildin<T,  called  "the 
Wigwam,"  and  in  the  presence  of  a  vast  multitude  of  people,  nominated 
Abraham  Lincoln  of  Illinois,  for  President,  and  Hannibal  Hamlin  of 
Maine,  for  vice-president.  The  convention  adopted  a  platform  of  prin- 
ciples in  seventeen  resolutions,  which  embodied  a  declaration  of  war 
against  the  principles  and  purposes  of  the  oligarchy  of  the  slave-labor 
states — a  proclamation  of  a  revolt  against  the  tyranny  which  was  rapidly 
enslaving  the  Nation. 

In  the  early  summer-time  of  i860,  the  most  important  political  cam- 
paign ever  known  in  this  country  was  opened,  with  four  parties  in  the 
field  of  strife.  Only  two  of  them,  the  Republican,  led  by  Mr.  Lincoln, 
and  the  pro-slavery  wing  of  the  Democratic  party,  led  by  Vice-President 
Breckenridge,  exhibited  tangible  convictions.  The  wing  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  led  by  Senator  Douglas,  assumed  not  to  know  positively 
whether  slavery  might  or  might  not  have  a  lawful  existence  in  the  terri- 
tories, without  the  action  of  the  inhabitants  thereof,  but  expressed  a  will- 
ingness to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  supreme  court.  The  Bell-Everett 
party  declined  to  express  any  opinions  on  any  subject. 

The  conflict  from  July  till  November  was  incessant.  The  pro-slavery 
leaders  traversed  the  southern  states  in  all  directions,  and  by  incendiary 
harangues  excited  the  fears  and  the  passions  of  the  people  to  the  highest 
pitch.  Among  these  orators  the  most  eloquent,  bitter  and  effective  was 
W.  L.  Yancey  of  Alabama,  who,  like  an  incarnation  of  discord,  cried 
substantially  as  he  had  written  two  years  before,  "  Organize  committees 
all  over  the  cotton  states ;  fire  the  southern  heart ;  instruct  the  southern 
mind ;  give  courage  to  each  other ;  and  at  the  proper  moment,  by  one 
organized,  concerted  action,  precipitate  the  cotton  states  into  revolu- 
tion." 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  elected  by  a  large  plurality  of  the  popular  vote,  yet 
the  fact  that  he  received  near  1,000, OCX)  votes  less  than  did  his  competi- 
tors collectively,  gave  factitious  vigor  to  the  cry  that  was  immediately 
raised  that  Lincoln  would  be  a  usurper  when  in  office,  because  he  had 
not  received  a  majority  of  the  aggregate  vote  of  the  people ;  also  that  he 
was  pledged  to  wage  relentless  war  upon  the  slave  system  and  the  rights 
of  the  southern  people.  It  was  said  in  effect  to  that  people :  ' '  Your 
rights,  your  liberties  and  your  property  are  in  danger.  Prepare  for  bat- 
tle.     *  To  your  tents,  O  Israel.'  " 

But  the  significant  fact  was  carefully  hidden  that  in  nine  slave-labor 
states  the  conspirators  would  not  allow  the  people  to  have  an  electoral 
ticket,  and  thereby  prevented  an  expression  of  the  popular  will.  The 
temper  and  conduct  of  the  citizens  of  the  free  labor  states  were  misrepre- 
sented, and  in  that  work  of  defamation  and  alienation  the  press  and  the 
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pulpit,  regarded  by  simple  folk  as  oracles  of  truth  and  wisdom,  were  con- 
spicuous. "Perhaps,"  wrote  a  southerner  in  the  third  year  of  the  war, 
"  there  never  was  a  people  more  bewitched,  beguiled  and  befooled  than 
we  were  when  we  drifted  into  this  rebellion." 

There  was  great  rejoicing  among  the  political  leaders  in  the  south  when 
the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  was  certified.  The  people  were  in  such  a 
state  of  bewildering  excitement  that  it  was  an  easy  matter  for  their  politi- 
cians to  control  them.  The  governors  of  the  slave-labor  states  had  been 
elected  by  the  party  then  in  affiliation  with  the  pro-slavery  power,  and  it 
was  believed  that  the  disunionists  would  have  the  active  sympathy  of  that 
party  at  the  north.  Members  of  Buchanan's  cabinet  were  among  the 
conspirators,  and  they  believed  he  would  give  them  his  passive  sympathy, 
if  no  more.  His  secretary  of  the  interior  wrote  to  a  leader  in  South  Car- 
olina: "Buchanan  is  the  truest  friend  of  the  south  I  have  ever  known 
at  the  north.     He  is  a  jewel  of  a  man." 

Mr.  Lincoln's  election  was  the  preconcerted  signal  for  open  and  armed 
rebellion.  A  system  of  terrorism  was  at  once  inaugurated  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  still  powerful  Union  sentiment  in  the  south.  The  prom- 
ise of  a  North  Carolina  senator  that  the  voices  of  Union  men  should  be 
"hushed  by  the  swift  attention  of  vigilance  committees"  was  speedily 
fulfilled.  Measures  were  at  once  adopted  for  effecting  a  dissolution  of  the 
Union.  By  common  consent  South  Carolina  took  the  initial  step  in  the 
march  of  rebellion.  A  convention  was  called  at  the  state  capital  to 
adopt  an  Ordinance  of  Secession  and  to  re-organize  the  commonwealth 
as  a  "sovereign,  independent  nation."  This  action  was  soon  imitated  by 
the  politicians  in  Georgia,  Mississippi,  Florida,  Alabama,  Louisiana  and 
Texas. 

The  people  of  the  north  saw  with  amazement  this  awful  spectre  of 
rebellion  rising  suddenly  before  their  vision  and  menacing  with  blight, 
business,  social  order,  domestic  happiness,  free  institutions,  and  all  that 
men  hold  most  dear.  Their  eyes  were  suddenly  opened  to  a  perception 
that  what  for  years  had  been  regarded  as  mere  idle  threats,  and  simply 
boastings  of  southern  politicians,  were  hints  and  warnings  of  a  deeply- 
laid  conspiracy  to  either  nationalize  slavery  or  to  destroy  the  Union  ;  and 
yet  very  few  justly  appreciated  the  magnitude  of  the  danger. 

The  National  congress  was  about  to  assemble  at  the  capital.  To  the 
wisdom  and  patriotism  of  that  body  and  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the 
Republic,  the  loyal  people  looked  with  confidence  and  hope.  Alas  !  they 
did  not  know  that  the  President  was  surrounded  by  plotting  traitors  in  his 
cabinet  seeking  to  mould  his  actions  so  as  to  promote  their  foul  designs, 
and  that  the  halls  of  legislation  would  soon  teem  with  banded  enemies 
of  the  Republic,  bold,  trenchant  and  defiant. 

Congress  met  on  the  third  of  December,  i860.     The  President's  an- 
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nual  message  was  disappointing.  It  satisfied  nobody,  but  intensified  the 
anxiety  of  the  whole  nation.  Its  indecisiveness  and  inconsistency,  so 
unlike  the  characteristics  of  Mr.  Buchanan  hitherto,  and  its  general  aspect 
of  weakness  in  arguments  and  conclusions,  distracted  the  minds  of  the 
people  of  the  north  and  of  the  south  with  doubt  and  disquietude. 

While  the  President  denied  the  right  of  secession,  declared  the  doctrine  of 
state  supremacy  a  dangerous  heresy,  and  showed  the  causelessness  of  a  rev- 
olutionary movement  in  the  cotton  states,  he  so  pointedly  cited  the  alleged 
wrongs  which  the  people  of  those  states  had  suffered  as  a  consequence  of 
an  anti-slavery  agitation  at  the  north,  that  he  seemed  to  almost  justify 
rebellion.  While  he  admitted  the  puissance  of  the  Executive  as  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  army  and  navy,  he  declared,  by  the  advice  of  the 
astute  attorney-general,  who  sympathized  with  the  secessionists,  that  the 
President  had  no  legal  power  to  coerce  a  state  into  obedience  to  the  Na- 
tional laws — the  Calhoun  doctrine  of  nullification,  pure  and  simple. 
While  the  President  admitted  his  power  to  enforce  the  laws,  he  declared 
his  inability  to  execute  them  in  the  state  of  South  Carolina  at  that  time. 

Commenting  on  the  message.  Senator  Hale  of  New  Hampshire  said: 
"  If  I  understand  the  meaning  of  it  on  the  subject  of  secession,  it  is  this— 
South  Carolina  has  just  cause  for  seceding  from  "the  Union  ;  that  is  the 
first  proposition.  The  second  is,  she  has  no  right  to  secede.  The  third 
is,  we  have  no  right  to  prevent  her  seceding."  Jefferson  Davis  of  Mis- 
sissippi defined  the  message  as  "having  all  the  characteristics  of  a  diplo- 
matic paper,  for  diplomacy,  it  is  said,  abhors  certainty  as  nature  abhors  a 
vacuum.  It  is  not  within  the  power  of  man  to  reach  any  fixed  conclusion 
from  that  message." 

The  President  appealed  to  congress  to  secure  immunity  from  civil  war 
by  amending  the  Constitution  so  as  to  recognize  ' '  the  rights  of  the  southern 
states  in  regard  to  slavery  in  the  territories,"  and  he  appealed  to  northern 
states  to  repeal  the  Personal  Liberty  acts  and  yield  obedience  to  the  odious 
Fugitive  Slave  law  and  the  opinion  of  the  chief-justice.  "  Unless  this  shall 
be  done  without  unnecessary  delay, "  he  said,  "it  is  impossible  for  any 
human  power  to  save  the  Union.  The  southern  states,  standing  on  the 
Constitution,  have  a  right  to  demand  this  act  of  justice  from  the  states  of 
the  north.  Should  it  be  refused,  then  the  Constitution,  to  which  all  the 
states  are  parties,  will  have  been  willfully  violated  by  one  portion  of  them 
in  a  provision  essential  to  the  domestic  security  and  happiness  of  the 
remainder.  In  tliat  event  the  injured  states,  after  having  first  used  all 
peaceful  and  constitutional  means  to  obtain  redress,  would  be  justified  in 
revolutionary  resistance  to  the  government  of  the  Union." 

Surely  if  the  patriotic  and  sorely  perplexed  President,  then  burdened 
with  the  weight  of  seventy  years  and  animated  by  an  intense  desire  to 
;;ave  the  Union  at  almost  any  sacrifice,  had   been  made  a  confidant  of  the 
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conspirators  and  been  informed  that  the  slavery  agitations,  the  personal 
liberty  acts  and  the  resistance  to  the  Fugitive  Slave  law  had  nothing  to  do 
with  their  scheine  for  establishing  an  empire,  the  corner  stone  of  which  should  be 
human  slavery,  which  had  been  maturing  for  a  generation,  he  would  not 
have  uttered  these  words  of  encouragement  to  them.  To  his  assertion  in 
that  message  that  "the  long-continued  and  intemperate  interference  of  the 
northern  people  with  the  questions  of  slavery  in  the  southern  states  "  was 
the  principal  cause  of  the  revolution  movements  in  the  south,  leading  men 
in  that  section  uttered  unqualified  denials. 

"It  is  not  an  event  of  a  day,"  said  Barnwell  Rhett,  one  of  the  most 
violent  declaimers  in  the  South  Carolina  secession  convention,  seventeen 
days  after  the  promulgation  of  the  message  — "  it  is  not  anything  produced 
by  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  or  the  non-execution  of  the  Fugitive  Slave 
law.  It  is  a  matter  which  has  been  gathering  for  thirty  years."  Another 
member  (F.  G.  Parker)  said  :  "  It  is  no  spontaneous  effort  that  has  come 
suddenly  upon  us.  It  has  been  gradually  culminating  for  a  long  period 
of  thirty  years. "  John  A.  Inglis,  chairman  of  the  committee  that  drew 
up  the  ordinance  of  secession,  said  :  "  Most  of  us  have  had  the  matter 
under  consideration  for  the  last  twenty  years ;  "  and  L.  M.  Keit,  one  of 
the  most  active  of  the  younger  politicians,  declared:  "I  have  been 
engaged  in  this  movement  ever  since  I  entered  political  life."  Alexander 
H.  Stephens  of  Georgia  had  said  the  year  before:  "  So  far  from  the  institu- 
tion of  slavery  in  our  section  having  been  weakened  or  rendered  less 
secure  by  the  discussion,  my  deliberate  judgment  is  that  it  has  been  greatly 
strengthened  and  fortified." 

There  was  a  more  potent  motive  for  the  rebellious  movement,  grounded 
in  inordinate  self-esteem.  The  self-constituted  leaders  of  the  "  common 
people,"  especially  in  South  CaroHna,  who  hated  a  republican  form  of 
government  and  all  semblance  of  democracy,  and  who  yearned  for  the 
pomp  of  royalty  and  the  privileges  of  an  hereditary  aristocracy,  and  per- 
suaded themselves  and  their  satellites  that  they  were  superior  in  gentility,, 
refinement,  courtly  manners,  grace,  and  every  characteristic  of  chivalry, 
to  the  rest  of  the  continent,  had  for  many  years  longed  for  separation  from 
the  "vulgar  north."  The  assistant  secretary  of  state  during  a  portion  of 
Buchanan's  administration — a  South  Carolinian,  and  one  of  the  most  active 
members  of  the  "  Southern  Rights  Association,"  said,  in  an  address  before 
the  South  Carolina  Historical  Society,  in  1859:  "  More  than  once  has  the 
calm  self-respect  of  old  South  Carolina  breeding  been  caricatured  by  the 
consequential  insolence  of  vulgar  imitators."  A  Virginia  writer  in  De- 
Bow's  Review,  the  chief  organ  of  the  conspirators,  commenting  on  the 
message,  said:  "It  is  a  gross  mistake  to  suppose  that  abolition  is  the 
cause  of  the  dissolution  between  the  north  and  the  south.  The  Cavaliers, 
the  Jacobites,  and  the   Huguenots,  who  settled  the  south,  naturally  hate, 
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contemn  and  despise  the  Puritans  who  settled  the  north.  The  former  are 
master  races ;  the  latter  a  slave  race,  the  descendants  of  the  Saxon  serfs." 
The  son  of  Barnwell  Rhett,  and  editor  of  the  Charleston  Mercury  (the 
chief  organ  of  the  South  Carolina  conspirators),  scorning  the  assertion  that 
"  anything  so  harmless  as  abolition  twaddle"  had  caused  sectional  feeling, 
declared,  substantially,  that  it  was  an  abiding  consciousness  of  the  "deg- 
radation of  the  chivalric  southern  "  being  placed  on  an  equality,  in  general, 
with  "the  boors  of  the  north,"  that  made  "southern  gentlemen  desire  dis- 
union. We  are  the  most  aristocratic  people  in  the  world,"  he  said. 
"  Pride  of  caste  and  color  and  privilege  makes  every  man  an  aristocrat  in 
feeling." 

It  was  by  men  of  this  cast  of  mind  that  "Southern  Rights  Associations" 
were  formed,  and  were  fostered  for  nearly  a  generation  before  the  kindling 
of  the  civil  war,  which  they  began  with  disunion  as  a  prime  object  in  view. 

A  delegate  convention  sitting  at  Charleston  passed  an  ordinance  of  seces- 
sion, at  noon,  on  the  twentieth  of  December,  i860,  which  declared  the 
withdrawal  of  South  Carolina  from  the  Union.  Four  days  afterwards  the 
governor  of  South  Carolina  issued  a  proclamation  declaring  the  "sover- 
eignty, freedom  and  independence"  of  that  commonwealth,  and  that  it  was 
vested  with  national  functions.  The  proclamation  closed  with  the  words: 
"  Given  under  my  hand,  the  twenty-fourth  of  December,  i860,  and  in  the 
eighty-fifth  year  of  the  sovereignty  and  independence  of  South  Carolina." 

"A  nationality!  "  exclaimed  a  London  newspaper,  when  commenting 
upon  this  proclamation.  "Was  there  ever  since  the  world  began,  a  nation 
constituted  of  such  materials — a  commonwealth  founded  on  such  a  basis  ?  " 
With  characteristic  consistency,  the  Charleston  newspapers  printed  intelli- 
gence from  the  other  states  under  the  head  of  "  Foreign  News." 

In  both  houses  of  congress  the  conspirators,  encouraged  by  the  official 
confession  of  the  weakness  of  the  National  government,  were  insolent,  de- 
fiant, and  even  truculent  in  demeanor,  and  openly  avowed  their  treasonable 
purposes.  The  loyal  spirit — the  manliness — of  the  loyal  members  from  the 
north,  was  thereby  aroused,  and  defiance  was  met  with  defiance.  Con- 
servative men,  perceiving  that  no  reliance  could  be  placed  on  the  execu- 
tive arm  for  the  preservation  of  the  integrity  of  the  Union,  sought  peace 
and  reconciliation  through  compromise.  The  venerable  Senator  Critten- 
den of  Kentucky  proposed  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  which  con- 
ceded everything  to  the  slaveholders,  and  liberally  nationalized  slavery. 

Already  the  general-in-chief  of  the  armies  (Scott)  had  warned  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  secretary  of  war  of  impending  danger.  So  early  as  the 
close  of  October  he  said  to  them  :  "  From  a  knowledge  of  our  southern 
population,  it  is  my  solemn  conviction  that  there  is  some  danger  of  an 
early  act  of  rashness  preliminary  to  secession,  namely,  the  seizure  of  some 
or  all  of  the  southern  forts  ;"  and  he  urged  the  necessity  of  strengthen- 
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ing  their  garrisons.  The  veteran  General  Wool,  in  command  of  the 
eastern  department,  wrote  to  General  Cass,  the  secretary  of  state,  on 
December  6:  "I  have  ever  been  a  firm,  decided,  faithful  and  devoted 
friend  of  my  country.  If  I  can  aid  the  President  to  preserve  the  Union, 
I  hope  he  will  command  my  services.  It  will  never  do  for  him  or  you  to 
leave  Washington  without  every  star  in  this  Union  in  its  place.  There- 
fore no  time  should  be  lost  in  adopting  measures  for  defeating  those  who 
are  conspiring  against  the  Union."  He  urged  upon  the  government  the 
necessity  of  reenforcing  the  forts  in  Charleston  harbor  before  it  should 
be  too  late. 

The  patriotic  Cass  was  powerless.  Fully  convinced  by  recent  de- 
velopments that  the  cabinet  was  filled  with  traitors  bent  on  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Republic,  and  utterly  unable  with  his  single  hand  and  voice 
to  restrain  or  persuade  them,  he  resigned  the  seat  of  office  and  retired  to 
private  life  on  the  twelfth  of  December.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  secre- 
taryship by  Attorney-General  Black. 

Neither  the  venerable  President  nor  the  veteran  generals  suspected  that 
the  secretaries  of  war,  of  the  treasury  and  of  the  interior  were  then,  and 
had  been  for  some  time,  secretly  working  with  the  conspirators  in  con- 
gress and  elsewhere.  They  did  not  know  that  the  secretary  of  war 
(Floyd  of  Virginia)  had  already  stripped  the  arsenals  of  the  north  of 
arms  and  sent  them  to  the  arsenals  of  the  south.  They  did  not  know 
that  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  (Cobb  of  Georgia)  was  one  of  the 
most  active  and  adroit  of  the  conspirators,  and  had  purposely  wrecked 
the  financial  credit  of  the  government,  compelling  it  to  be  a  borrower  on 
the  market  and  obliged  to  pay  a  bonus  for  loans  ;  or,  that  he  had,  weeks 
before,  proposed  a  scheme  whereby  southern  planters  might  cheat  their 
northern  creditors  out  of  millions  of  dollars.  They  did  not  know  that 
the  secretary  of  the  interior  (Thompson  of  Mississippi)  had  assisted  the 
secretary  of  war  in  stealing  Indian  trust  funds  for  the  use  of  his  com- 
plotters. 

Immediately  after  the  passage  of  the  secession  ordinance,  Charleston 
harbor  became  a  theatre  of  stirring  and  momentous  events.  The  South 
Carolinians  prepared  to  seize  the  fortifications  there,  which  were  in  charge 
of  Major  Robert  Anderson,  a  loyal  Kentuckian,  occupying  weak  Fort 
Moultrie  with  a  small  garrison.  Anderson  fully  comprehended  the  por- 
tents of  the  rising  tempest.  "  The  clouds  are  threatening  and  the  storm 
may  burst  at  any  moment,"  he  wrote  to  the  secretary  of  war,  and  begged 
him  to  strengthen  his  position.  His  letters  were  treated  with  silent  con- 
tempt. He  did  not  know  that  he  was  addressing  a  traitor  who  was 
anxious  to  have  the  forts  and  the  garrison  seized  by  South  Carolina  insur- 
gents. The  latter  had  begun  to  cast  up  redoubts  near  the  entrance  to 
Charleston  harbor. 
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The  danger  was  imminent.  The  watchful  Anderson  spiked  the  guns 
of  Fort  Moultrie,  abandoned  the  post,  and  with  the  little  garrison,  his 
ammunition  and  stores  he  withdrew,  under  cover  of  night,  to  stronger 
Fort  Sumter  just  in  time  to  save  it  from  the  grasp  of  the  South  Caro- 
linians. "By  the  dawn's  early  light  "  the  latter  saw,  with  dismay,  the 
old  flag  waving  over  that  stronghold.  They  were  exasperated.  The 
loyal  people  rejoiced.  A  northern  poet  made  "  Miss  Columbia  "  say  to 
the  gallant  major : 

Rob  Anderson,  my  beau,  Bob,  when  we  were  first  acquent, 
You  were  in  Mexico,  Bob,  because  by  orders  sent. 
But  now  you  are  in  Sumter,  Bob,  because  you  chose  to  go, 
And  blessings  on  you,  anyhow.  Bob  Anderson,  my  beau. 

Bob  Anderson,  my  beau.  Bob,  I  really  don't  know  whether 
I  ought  to  like  you  so.  Bob,  considering  that  feather. 
I  don't  like  standinjj  armies,  Bob,  as  very  well  you  know, 
But  I  love  a  man  who  dates  to  act,  Bob  Anderson,  my  beau. 

The  National  capital  became  a  theatre  of  extraordinary  excitement  during 
the  last  ten  days  of  the  year  i860.  When  the  telegraph  announced  the 
secession  of  South  Carolina  its  representatives  in  congress  withdrew  from 
that  body,  while  those  of  other  slave-labor  states  openly,  and  with  most 
offensive  superciliousness,  vaunted  their  treasonable  purposes  without 
stint.  The  loyal  members  of  congress  and  the  loyal  people  calmly  re- 
sponded in  effect :  "Touch  the  ark  of  our  covenant  with  patricidal  hands, 
at  your  peril !" 

I  was  in  Washington  at  that  time.  While  conversing  upon  the  exciting 
topic  of  the  hour  with  the  venerable  General  Cass,  at  his  home,  a  messen- 
ger brought  in  a  bulletin  concerning  the  act  of  secession  at  Charleston. 
The  veteran  statesman  read  the  {q\v  words  that  announced  the  startling 
fact,  and  then  throwing  up  his  hands,  while  tears  started  from,  hfs  eyes, 
he  exclaimed  with  uncommon  emotion  :  "  Can  it  be  !  Can  it  be  !  Oh,  I 
had  hoped  to  retire  from  the  public  service  and  go  home  to  die  with  the 
happy  thought  that  I  should  leave  to  my  children,  as  an  inheritance  from 
patriotic  men,  a  united  and  prosperous  Republic.  But  it  is  all  over  !  This 
is  but  the  beginning  of  the  end.  The  people  in  the  south  are  mad ;  the 
people  in  the  north  are  asleep.  The  President  is  pale  with  fear,  for  his 
official  household  is  full  of  traitors,  and  conspirators  control  the  govern- 
ment. God  only  knows  what  is  to  be  the  fate  of  my  poor  country  1  To 
Him  alone  must  we  look  in  this  hour  of  thick  darkness." 

I  left  the  venerable  ex-minister  of  state  and  went  over  to  the  war  and 
navy  departments.  The  offices  were  closed  for  the  day,  but  the  halls  and 
lobbies  were  resonant  with  the  voices  of  excited  men.  There  were  treas- 
onable utterances  there,  shocking  to  the  ears  of  loyal  men.  I  went  to 
the  principal  hotels — "  Willard's,"  the  "Kirkwood,"  "Brown's,"  the 
"  National  " — and   found  them   swarming  with  guests,  for  it  was  then  ths 
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later  dinner  hour.  There  was  wild  excitement  among  them ;  secession 
cockades  were  plentiful,  and  treason  and  sedition  walked  as  boldly  and 
defiantly  in  those  hotels  and  in  Pennsylvania  avenue  as  in  the  Mills  house 
or  on  the  streets  of  Charleston.  I  took  up  the  evening  newspapers  of  the 
city,  and  found  no  word  of  comfort  for  the  lover  of  the  country.  I  went 
home  with  the  proprietor  of  the  Washmgton  Globe — a  man  loyal  to  the 
core.  His  family  physician,  a  small,  fiery  man,  and  son-in-law  of  an 
ex-governor  of  Virginia,  came  to  see  his  sick  child.  The  doctor  was  full 
of  passion.  "Noble  South  Carolina  has  done  her  duty  bravely,"  he 
exclaimed,  "now  Virginia  and  Maryland  must  immediately  raise  an 
armed  force  sufficient  to  control  the  district,  and  never  allow  Abe  Lincoln 
to  set  his  foot  on  its  soil."  This  was  only  an  echo  of  the  Virginia 
conspirators.  The  calm  reply  was,  "  Doctor,  your  bark  is  harder  than 
you  mean  to  bite." 

So  confident  of  success  were  the  conspirators  that  southern  congress- 
men declared  that  Mr.  Lincoln  would  not  dare  to  come  to  Washington 
after  the  expiration  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  term,  for  the  city  would  be  the 
capital  of  the  southern  Confederacy.  The  seizure  of  Washington  city,  the 
government  buildings,  the  treasury  and  the  National  archives  was  the 
original  and  capital  plan  of  the  conspirators,  who  aimed  at  revolution  first 
and  disimion  afterward. 

The  excitement  at  Washington,  on  account  of  the  doings  at  Charleston, 
was  intensified  by  new  developments  of  official  infamy.  The  theft  of  an 
enormous  amount  of  the  Indian  trust  fund,  which  it  was  soon  discovered 
had,  been  corruptly  used  by  the  secretary  of  war,  was  revealed.  The 
President  was  astonished.  The  fact  was  also  revealed  that  Floyd  had 
ordered  a  large  number  of  heavy  guns  to  be  sent  from  Pittsburgh,  Pennsyl- 
vania, to  an  unfinished  fort  in  the  south.  Vigilant  citizens  had  called  the 
attention  of  the  President  to  the  fact,  and  petitioned  him  to  * '  purge  his 
cabinet  of  traitors."     The  order  was  soon  countermanded. 

On  the  morning  of  the  day  when  the  plunder  of  the  interior  department 
was  discovered,  news  of  the  occupation  of  Sumter,  by  Anderson,  was 
received,  and  created  great  consternation  among  the  conspirators.  At  the 
request  of  Floyd,  a  cabinet  meeting  assembled  at  mid-day.  A  stormy  ses- 
sion ensued.  Floyd  demanded  from  the  President  an  order  for  Anderson's 
return  to  Fort  Moultrie.  He  declared  that  withholding  it  would  be  a  vio- 
lation of  solemn  pledges  of  the  government.  The  President  paused,  and 
the  cabinet  adjourned  without  definite  action. 

The  position  of  the  aged  President  during  this  eventful  week  was  a  most 
painful  one.  He  was  evidently  involved  in  perilous  toils,  into  which  he 
had  fallen  in  less  troublous  times,  when  he  believed  he  had  called  into  his 
counsels  true  men,  as  the  world  of  politicians  goes.  He  was  patriotic, 
honest  and  confiding.      He  found  himself  deceived  and  unexpectedly  ex- 
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posed  to  the  control  of  bad  men  ;  and  for  two  or  three  days  after  that  cabi- 
net meeting,  he  was  in  continual  fear  of  assassination.  It  might  be  truth- 
fully said  that  never  was  a  man  so  "bewitched,  beguiled  and  befooled" 
as  was  President  Buchanan  at  that  time. 

Circumstances  soon  caused  the  cabinet  to  be  purged  of  traitors.  Floyd 
was  indicted  by  a  grand  jury  at  Washington,  fled  to  Richmond,  and  took 
up  arms  against  the  country  he  had  betrayed.  His  place  was  filled  by 
Joseph  Holt,  a  loyal  Kentuckian.  Mr.  Stanton,  afterwards  the  famous 
secretary  of  war,  became  attorney-general.  Cobb  left  the  treasury,  has- 
tened to  Georgia,  and  also  bore  arms  against  his  country,  and  Thompson 
fled  to  Mississippi  to  assist  in  the  work  of  rebellion.  Very  soon  the  staunch 
patriot,  John  A.  Dix  of  New  York,  was  called  to  the  head  of  the  treasury. 
Then  the  President  breathed  freer  in  a  purer  atm.osphere,  and  the  loyal 
people,  depressed  with  gloomy  forebodings,  were  inspired  with  hope. 

There  was  another  cause  for  excitement  at  Washington  and  perplexity 
for  the  President,  during  the  eventful  week  we  are  considering.  The  South 
Carolina  convention  appointed  Messrs.  Barnwell,  Adams  and  Orr  com- 
missioners to  proceed  to  Washington  and  adjust  certain  matters  which  the 
new  Older  of  things  made  necessary.  They  arrived  there  on  the  twenty- 
sixth  of  December,  took  possession  of  a  spacious  house  hired  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  made  W.  H.  Trescott,  who  had  just  left  the  position  of  assistant 
secretary  of  state,  their  secretary.  They  dreamed  of  being  the  peers  of 
Lord  Lyons  and  other  foreign  ministers  in  Washington,  as  ambassadors  of 
the  "  sovereign  state  of  South  Carolina."  That  dream  assumed  the  com- 
plexion of  a  nightmare  the  next  day,  when  the  news  came  that  Anderson 
was  in  Fort  Sumter. 

The  commissioners  sent  to  the  President  a  formal  diplomatic  letter,  arro- 
gant and  insolent  in  tone.  It  was  written  by  Orr,  the  "prince  of  dema- 
gogues," as  Andrew  Calhoun  styled  him.  They  informed  the  President 
that  they  were  authorized  to  treat  for  the  transfer  to  the  state  of  South 
Carolina,  all  forts,  magazines,  lighthouses  and  other  real  estate  belonging 
to  the  United  States  within  the  limits  of  that  little  commonwealth  ;  also, 
for  an  apportionment  of  the  public  debt,  and  division  of  other  public  prop- 
erty. They  declared  that  they  would  not  condescend  to  treat  until  the 
President  should  order  the  removal  of  the  National  troops  from  Charleston 
harbor,  where  they  were  a  "standing  menace"  to  the  sovereignty  of  the 
state.  It  was  a  virtual  demand  for  the  surrender  of  all  the  forts  in  Charles- 
ton harbor. 

The  President  was  justly  offended  by  the  contents  of  that  letter.  He 
would  have  been  justified  in  arresting  these  conspirators  on  a  charge  of 
treason ;  but,  anxious  for  peace  and  not  hopeless  of  reconciliation,  he 
answered  their  letter  with  dignity  and  courtesy.  He  referred  them  to  his 
annual  message  for  a  definition  of  his  intended  course  concerning  the  pub- 
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lie  property  belonging  to  the  United  States  and  the  collection  of  the 
revenue. 

He  was  willing  to  admit  the  commissioners  to  a  personal  interview  only 
as  private  gentlemen  of  high  character,  and  was  also  willing  to  lay  before 
congress  any  proposition  they  might  submit.  To  recognize  them  as  rep- 
resentatives of  a  foreign  power  would  be  usurpation,  on  his  part ;  he  should 
refer  the  whole  matter  of  negotiation  to  congress.  He  referred  to  his  in- 
structions to  Major  Anderson,  giving  him  permission  to  occupy  any  one  of 
the  forts  in  Charleston  harbor,  and  then  spoke  of  the  fact  that  South  Caro- 
lina had  committed  the  first  act  of  war  by  seizing  two  forts  in  that  harbor 
and  unfurling  the  Palmetto  flag  over  them  in  place  of  the  old  standard  of 
the  Union.  He  informed  them  that  he  had  just  heard  of  their  fellow  citi- 
zens having  captured  the  arsenal  at  Charleston,  and  half  a  million  dollars' 
worth  of  property.  "It  is  under  all  these  circumstances, "  he  said  with 
indignation,  "that  I  am  urged  to  withdraw  the  troops  immediately  from 
Charleston  harbor,  and  informed  that  without  this,  negotiation  is  impossi- 
ble. This  I  will  not  do."  He  gave  them  to  understand  that  he  considered 
it  his  duty  to  defend  Fort  Sumter,  and  that  he  should  do  it. 

The  commissioners  replied  to  this  communication  in  a  long  and  insulting 
letter,  which  the  President  refused  to  receive.  This  diplomatic  tilt  ended 
thus  on  the  last  day  of  the  year.  It  was  made  public  on  New  Year's 
morning,  and  increased  the  excitement  of  the  hour.  Union  and  secession 
cockades  were  worn  in  the  streets  of  Washington  by  men  and  women. 
The  callers  at  the  White  House  were  few.  Many  unionists  and  seces- 
sionists declined  to  shake  hands  with  the  President,  because  of  their  uncer- 
tainty of  his  position.     He  appeared  pale  and  careworn. 

The  commissioners,  crest-fallen  and  angry,  immediately  returned  to 
Charleston,  and  the  President,  heeding  the  better  counsels  of  his  new  min- 
isters, seemed  to  be  disposed  to  act  with  more  vigor  and  decision.  Per- 
ceiving indications  of  danger  from  an  attempt  of  surrounding  secessionists 
to  seize  Washington  city,  he  called  General  Scott  into  the  cabinet  councils, 
and  precautionary  measures  were  adopted  for  the  defense  of  the  capital. 

It  was  now  determined  to  send  reinforcements  and  supplies  to  Fort 
Sumter.  Instead  of  employing  a  war  steamer  for  that  purpose,  a  merchant 
vessel — the  Star-of-the-  West—v^z.s,  chartered  for  that  errand,  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  General  Scott.  When  she  was  laden  with  men  and  supplies  she 
was  "cleared"  at  New  York  for  Savannah  and  New  Orleans.  In  this 
disguise  she  entered  Charleston  harbor  under  the  American  flag,  when 
she  was  fired  upon  from  batteries  at  Fort  Moultrie  and  Morris  Island. 
Spies  at  the  north  had  revealed  the  secret,  by  telegraph,  to  the  conspira- 
tors at  Charleston,  and  they  acted  accordingly. 

Major  Anderson,  ignorant  of  the  character  and  errand  of  the  steamer, 
and  of  the  salutary  changes  in  the  cabinet,  hesitated  to  resent  the  insult  to 
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the  old  flag  because  of  positive  orders,  but  he  had  shotted  his  guns  which 
bore  upon  Moultrie  and  Morris  Island  batteries,  and  had  run  them  out, 
when  the  assailed  vessel  turned  and  went  to  sea.  This  overt  act  of  war  the 
governor  of  South  Carolina  assumed  as  that  of  his  "sovereign  state,"  and 
he  sent  another  commissioner  (Colonel  Hayne)  to  Washington  city  with  a 
letter  to  the  President  containing  a  demand  for  the  surrender  of  Fort 
Sumter. 

Colonel  Hayne  appeared  at  the  capital  on  the  thirteenth  of  January, 
1861.  He  called  at  the  White  House  and  obtained  a  pers.onal  interview 
with  the  President.  The  latter,  admonished  by  recent  experience,  declined 
to  hold  any  conversation  with  him  upon  the  topic  of  his  errand.  He  was 
willing  to  receive  any  written  communication.  The  commissioner  left, 
promising  to  deliver  the  governor's  letter  to  the  President  on  the  follow- 
ing day.      He  hastened  to  confer  with  some  of  the  conspirators  in  congress. 

Senators  from  the  cotton  states  supposing  they  might  induce  the  Presi- 
dent to  agree  not  to  reinforce  Fort  Sumter,  addressed  a  note  to  Hayne 
to  that  effect,  advising  him  to  defer  the  delivery  of  the  letter.  It  was 
signed  by  nine  senators,  with  Jefferson  Davis  at  their  head.  Hayne 
replied  that  he  would  do  so,  provided  he  could  have  assurance  that  the  fort 
would  not  be  reinforced.  This  correspondence  was  laid  before  the 
President.  Through  the  secretary  of  war  (Mr.  Holt)  he  peremptorily 
refused  to  make  any  such  agreement.  The  senators  induced  Hayne  to 
further  delay  the  presentation  of  the  letter,  and  it  was  withheld  until  the 
thirty-first  of  January.  Again  the  President,  through  the  secretary  of  war, 
firmly  but  courteously  refused  to  enter  into  any  negotiations,  but 
expressed  a  determination  to  use  means  in  his  power  to  protect  the 
property  of  the  United  States  everywhere.  Hayne  flew  into  a  passion, 
wrote  an  insolent  and  highly  insulting  letter  to  the  President,  and  returned 
to  South  Carolina.  Orders  were  immediately  issued  for  fitting  out  an 
expedition  to  reinforce  Sumter.  The  expedition  was  delayed  on  account 
of  the  proceedings  of  a  peace  convention  at  Washington. 

This  attitude  of  the  President  alarmed  the  conspirators  and  made  the 
South  Carolinians  more  discreet.  "  It  was  reserved,"  wrote  Mr.  Buchanan 
after  his  retirement,  "  for  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis,  as  president  of  the  south- 
ern Confederacy,  to  issue  the  order  for  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter, 
many  weeks  afterwards,  and  thus  formally  to  commence  the  civil  war." 

Within  the  space  of  thirty  days  the  politicians  in  six  other  states  held 
conventions  at  which  ordinances  of  secession  were  adopted,  but  were 
never  submitted  to  the  people  for  ratification.  At  the  same  time  repre- 
sentatives of  these  states  in  congress  were  withdraw^ng,  or  were  uttering 
in  debates  the  most  violent  denunciations  of  the  National  government  and 
the  people  of  the  free  labor  states,  and  the  most  treasonable  sentiments  and 
the  most  outspoken  revelations  of  their  intentions.      "We  intend,"  they 
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said,  "to  take  possession  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  of  the  archives  of 
the  government ;  not  allow  the  electoral  votes  to  be  counted ;  proclaim 
Buchanan  provisional  President  if  he  will  do  as  we  wish  ;  if  not,  choose 
another ;  seize  the  Harper's  Ferry  arsenal  and  the  Norfolk  navy  yard 
simultaneously,  and  sending  armed  men  down  from  the  former,  and 
armed  vessels  up  from  the  latter,  take  possession  of  Washington  city  and 
establish  a  new  government. "  Many  seizures  were  speedily  made;  and 
the  value  of  public  property  thus  appropriated  by  the  conspirators  for 
their  use  before  the  close  of  Buchanan's  administration  was  estimated  at 
^30,000,000. 

For  fully  two  months  before  the  end  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  administration 
all  friendly  intercourse  between  him  and  the  secessionists  ceased,  yet  his 
course  was  so  very  conciliatory,  nay,  timid,  that  the  loyal  people  were 
greatly  disturbed  and  depressed  by  positive  uncertainty.  On  the  eighth 
of  January  he  sent  a  message  to  congress  pleading  for  a  compromise, 
equivalent  in  concessions  to  the  conspirators  to  that  of  Mr.  Crittenden, 
then  before  that  body.  It  seemed  like  a  cry  of  despair  or  a  plea  for 
mercy.  He  evidently  perceived  that  the  golden  moment  had  passed 
when,  by  vigorous  action,  he  might  have  crushed  the  serpent  of  seces- 
sion, and  that  the  reptile,  now  become  a  fearful  dragon,  would  only  be 
kept  harmless  by  gorging  it  with  its  favorite  aliment. 

While  the  representation  of  slave-labor  states  were  uttering  their  trea- 
sonable declarations,  and  were  withdrawing  from  congress  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  engaging  in  efforts  to  destroy  the  Republic,  the  President, 
wearied  by  the  incessant  turmoil  and  mental  strain  to  which  he  was  sub- 
jected, and  strangely  clinging  to  a  belief  that  anything  but  force  could 
arrest  the  mad  career  of  the  conspirators,  seemed  to  be  spellbound,  in 
passive  obedience  to  some  malignant  will.  He  did  not  ask  congress  for 
any  increase  of  official  strength  wherewith  to  suppress  the  roaring  rebel- 
lion, nor  did  he  raise  his  arm  to  exert  the  power  he  possessed.  He 
absolutely  held  in  his  hand  the  lightnings  of  power  given  him  by  the 
Constitution  and  the  people,  with  which,  in  a  moment  as  it  were,  he  might 
have  consumed  the  enemies  of  the  Republic,  violators  of  law  and 
disturbers  of  social  and  political  order. 

At  that  hour  of  doubt  and  dread,  the  loyal  heart  of  the  Nation  was 
thrilled  and  inspirited  by  a  despatch  that  went  out  from  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury.  The  conspirators  were  defiant  everywhere,  and  seizing  and 
appropriating  to  their  use  the  property  of  the  Nation  at  various  points  in  the 
south.  The  secretary  had  sent  a  faithful  agent  to  secure  from  seizure 
revenue  cutters  in  southern  waters.  The  agent  had  hastened  to  New 
Orleans  and  gave  to  Captain  Breshwood,  commander  of  the  cutter  Robert 
McClellan,  a  note  from  Secretary  Dix  directing  him  to  obey  any  orders 
concerning  the  vessel  which  he  might  receive  from  the  bearer,  W.H.  Jones. 
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This  note  Mr.  Jones  sent  to  Captain  Breshwood,  inclosed  in  one  written 
by  himself,  in  which  he  directed  that  officer  to  go  to  New  York  with  the 
cutter  immediately.     Breshwood  replied,  saying : 

"Yours,  with  one  of  the  nineteenth  of  January  from  the  honorable  sec- 
retary of  the  treasury,  I  have  duly  received,  and  in  reply  refuse  to  obey 
the  order." 

Mr.  Jones  advised  the  secretary  of  this  state  of  affairs.  Knowing  the 
temper  of  Mr.  Buchanan  at  that  time,  and  the  importance  of  prompt 
action,  the  secretary  took  the  responsibility  of  telegraphing  as  follows  to 
Mr.  Jones  without  consulting  the  President  : 

"Treasury  Department,  January  29,  1861. 
"Tell  Lieutenant  Caldwell  to  arrest  Captain  Breshwood,  assume  com- 
mand of  the  cutter,  and  obey  the  order  I  gave  through  you.  If  Captain 
Breshwood,  after  arrest,  undertakes  to  interfere  with  the  command  of  the 
cutter,  tell  Lieutenant  Caldwell  to  consider  him  as  a  mutineer,  and  treat  him 
accordingly.  If  any  one  attempts  to  haul  down  the  American  flag,  shoot 
him  on  the  spot. 

"John  A.  Dix, 
"  Secretary  of  the  Treasury." 

When,  three  days  afterward,  at  a  cabinet  meeting,  the  secretary  repeated 
the  words  of  this  dispatch  to  the  President,  Mr.  Buchanan  was  a  little 
startled  but  said  nothing. 

This  famous  order  of  Secretary  Dix  thrilled  every  loyal  heart  and  mind 
in  the  land  with  hope  and  joy,  for  it  gave,  assurance  that  a  temporizing 
policy  on  the  part  of  the  administration  was  at  an  end.  It  had  the  ring 
of  true  loyalty  and  patriotism,  and  the  words  of  the  last  sentence  went 
from  lip  to  lip,  and  became  like  a  proverb  in  the  thoughts  of  every  true 
American. 

At  the  middle  of  January  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  by  a  series  of  reso- 
lutions, recommended  the  holding  of  a  National  convention  at  Washing- 
ton early  in  February,  for  the  alleged  purpose  of  effecting  a  general  and 
permanent  pacification,  and  commending  the  Crittenden  compromise  as  a 
just  basis  of  settlement.  They  appointed  two  commissioners,  one  to  go  to 
President  Buchanan,  the  other  to  the  governors  of  "seceding  states,"  to 
ask  them  to  abstain  from  all  hostile  action  pending  the  proceedings  of  the 
proposed  convention.  The  Virginians  accompanied  their  proposition 
with  a  haughty  menace.  They  resolved  that  "if  all  efforts  to  reconcile 
the  unhappy  difference  between  the  sections  of  our  country  shall  prove 
abortive,  then  every  consideration  of  honor  and  interest  demands  that 
Virginia   shall  unite   her  destinies  with   her  sister  slave-holding  states." 
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Virginia  was  made  to  say  to  the  north,  substantially  in  the  words  of  an 
epigrammatist  of  the  time  : 

First — Move  not  a  finger  ;  'tis  coercion. 

The  signal  for  our  prompt  dispersion. 
Second— V^aSx,  till  /  speak  my  full  decision, 

Be  it  for  union,  or  division. 
Third — If  /  declare  my  ultimatum. 

Accept  my  terms  as  I  shall  state  'em. 
Fourth— 'Y\\txi  I'll  remain,  if  I'm  inclined  to. 
Seceding  when  I  have  a  mind  to. 

The  proposition  for  a  peace  convention  was  received  by  Mr.  Buchanan 
with  great  satisfaction.  He  laid  it  before  congress  with  a  commendatory 
message.  It  met  with  favor  everywhere,  apparently.  Twenty-one 
states,  fourteen  of  them  free-labor  states  and  seven  of  them  slave-labor 
states — appointed  delegates.  These  assembled  in  Wilard's  hall,  in  Wash- 
ington, on  the  fourth  of  February,  1861,  and  appointed  ex-President 
John  Tyler,  chairman.  The  convention  was  in  session  nineteen  days,  and 
adjourned  on  the  tw^ty-seventh  of  February. 

The  work  of  the  convention  seemed  fruitless  of  good.  The  delegates 
from  the  free-labor  states  were  willing  to  make  many  concessions  to  con- 
ciliate the  slave  interest,  but  the  latter  demanded  changes  in  the  Constitu- 
tion which  would  nationalize  slavery.  They  would  yield  nothing.  A 
plan  proposed  by  Mr.  Guthrie  of  Kentucky  was  adopted,  but  when  it  was 
submitted  to  the  senate,  which  was  then  in  session,  purified  by  the  with- 
drawal of  its  treasonable  members,  this  plan  with  the  Crittenden  compro- 
mise was  rejected. 

The  bearing  of  the  Virginia  delegates  was  supercilious,  dictatorial  and 
exacting.  They  assumed  an  air  of  injured  innocence  when  they  saw  the 
precautions  adopted  by  the  government  to  preserve  the  peace  and  secure 
the  safety  of  the  capital  by  increasing  the  military  force  there.  Mr.  Tyler 
went  so  far  as  to  give  the  President  to  understand  that  the  appearance  of 
National  troops  as  participants  in  the  celebration  of  Washington's  birth- 
day would  be  offensive  to  the  Virginians,  and  consequently  unfavorable 
to  the  harmony  of  the  peace  convention.  They  did  participate  in  the 
celebration,  and  the  President,  not  unaccustomed  to  a  kindly  yielding  to 
the  wishes  of  the  slaveholders,  thought  it  proper  to  write  an  apologetic 
letter  to  ex-President  Tyler  on  the  day  of  the  celebration  in  these  words : 

"  My  Dear  Sir  :  I  found  it  impossible  to  prevent  two  or  three  com- 
panies of  the  Federal  troops  from  joining  in  the  procession  to-day,  with 
the  volunteers  of  the  district,  without  giving  serious  offense  to  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  people  who  have  assembled  to  witness  the  parade. 

"  The  day  is  the  anniversary  of  Washington's  birth — a  festive  occasion 
throughout  the  land— and  it  has  been  particularly  marked  by  the  house  ot 
representatives. 
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' '  The  troops  everywhere  else  join  such  processions  in  honor  of  the 
birthday  of  the  father  of  our  country,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  assign  a 
reason  why  they  should  be  excluded  from  the  privilege  in  the  capital 
founded  by  himself.  They  are  here  simply  as  d.  posse  comitatus,  to  aid  the 
civil  authorities  in  case  of  need.  Besides,  the  programme  was  published 
in  the  National  Intelligencer  of  this  morning  without  my  personal  knowl- 
edge— the  war  department  having  considered  the  celebration  of  the 
National  anniversary  by  the  military  arm  of  the  government  as  a  matter 
of  course. 

* '  Your  friend,  very  respectfully, 

"James  Buchanan." 
"  President  Tyler." 

On  the  day  when  the  peace  convention  assembled  at  Washington, 
forty-two  men,  professing  to  be  representatives  of  the  people  of  six 
"seceded  states,"  met  at  Montgomery,  Alabama,  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  an  independent  southern  Confederacy.  They  had  been  chosen 
by  the  several  secession  conventions,  and  not  by  the  people,  for  the  con- 
spirators would  not  trust  the  latter.  Howell  Cobb,  late  secretary  of  the 
treasury  of  the  United  States,  presideid.  The  sessions  were  mostly  held 
in  secret.  They  organized  under  the  title  of  "Confederate  States  of 
America  " — a  misnomer,  for  no  states,  as  states,  were  represented  in  it. 
They  adopted  a  provisional  constitution,  and  chose  Jefferson  Davis  of 
Mississippi  provisional  president  of  the  Confederacy,  and  Alexander  H. 
Stephens  of  Georgia  provisional  vice-president.  They  created  executive 
departments  and  assumed  national  functions. 

Such  was  the  confederated  power  which,  for  four  years,  waged  war  for 
the  destruction  of  our  Republic  and  the  establishment  of  an  empire,  the 
corner  stone  of  which  was  to  be  negro  slavery.  Such  was  the  confeder- 
ated power  rampant  and  truculent,  which  threatened  the  life  of  the  Nation 
when,  on  the  fourth  of  March,  1861,  James  Buchanan  retired  from  the 
chair  of  the  chief  magi'^trate  of  the  Republic,  and  Abraham  Lincoln  of 
Illinois  occupied  it. 

Mr.  Buchanan's  administration  was  a  most  tempestuous  one,  for  it  was 
the  period  of  the  intense  conflict  of  opinions  among  the  intellectual  giants 
of  the  land  and  the  passionate  multitude,  which  immediately  preceded 
the  appeal  to  the  arbitrament  of  arms  in  a  dreadful  civil  war.  For  a  third 
of  a  century  he  had  been  engaged  in  public  life,  in  efforts  to  smother  the 
agitation  of  the  sbvery  question,  always  giving  the  weight  of  his  influence 
in  favor  of  the  supporters  of  the  system  of  negro  slavery  in  our  country. 
His  mind  was  so  constitutionally  practical  that  he  viewed  the  subject,  not 
from  any  plane  of  moral  principles  or  philosophical  deductions,  but  from 
the  material  standpoint  of  an  astute  politician  rather  than   that  of  a  wise 
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Statesman.  Nobody  who  candidly  studies  the  record  of  Mr.  Buchanan's 
pubhc  life  can  reasonably  doubt  his  honesty  and  his  fidelity  to  his  convic- 
tions of  duty ;  his  disinterested  sincerity  of  purpose  and  his  intensely 
patriotic  devotion  to  the  highest  interests  of  his  country. 

This  appears  to  have  been  the  convictions  of  those  most  closely  associa- 
ted with  him  in  public  duties  during  the  trying  winter  of  1861.  While 
they  deplored  his  weakness  at  times,  the  fruit  of  his  controlling  desire  for 
reconciliation,  union  and  peace,  and  his  continual  recoil  from  the  employ- 
ment of  aggressive  measures,  they  knew  that  he  was  controlled  by  the 
hallucination  which  had  taken  possession  of  his  mind,  that  the  existing 
turmoil  in  the  Nation  was  the  logical  result,  which  he  had  long  before  pre- 
dicted, of  the  interference  with  slavery  in  the  south  by  the  people  of  the 
north.  This  hallucination  could  not  be  dispelled  by  the  positive  proofs  to 
the  contrary  which  had  been  given.  On  the  day  when  the  President 
retired  from  office,  his  secretary  of  war,  who  was  one  of  the  ablest  and 
most  loyal  of  the  men  of  the  time,  and  who  had  often  strengthened  the 
will  of  Mr.  Buchanan  on  critical  occasions,  wrote  in  his  letter  of  resigna- 
tion, saying  : 

"  In  thus  terminating  our  official  relations,  I  avail  myself  of  the  occa 
sion  to  express  to  you  my  heartfelt  gratitude  for  the  confidence  with  which, 
in  this  and  other  high  positions,  you  have  honored  me,  and  for  the 
firm  and  generous  support  which  you  have  constantly  extended  to  me,  amid 
the  arduous  and  perplexing  duties  which  I  have  been  called  upon  to  per- 
form. In  the  full  conviction  that  your  labors  will  yet  be  crowned  by  the 
glory  that  belongs  to  an  enlightened  statesmanship  and  to  an  unsullied  pat- 
riotism, and  with  sincere  wishes  for  your  personal  happiness,  I  remain, 
most  truly,  your  friend,  "Joseph  Holt." 

Although  Mr.  Buchanan  lived  and  died  a  bachelor,  his  domestic  life  at 
the  White  House,  and  before  and  after  his  occupancy  of  it,  was  most 
felicitous,  for  at  the  head  of  his  household  was  his  amiable  and  accom- 
plished niece,  Miss  Harriet  Lane,  the  daughter  of  his  sister.  Mrs.  Hollo- 
way,  in  her  most  interesting  work  entitled,  '  Ladies  of  the  White  House,' 
gives  us  a  charming  sketch  of  Miss  Lane  who,  she  says,  was  left  an 
orphan  at  the  age  of  nine  years.  She  was  a  vivacious,  witty,  frank,  truth- 
loving  and  beautiful  child,  healthful  in  mind  and  body.  Her  uncle  adopted 
her  as  his  own,  and  she  became  his  sweet  companion  in  private  life  ;  the 
ornament  of  the  most  conspicuous  portion  of  his  public  career  ;  his  trusted 
confidant  and  adviser  in  moments  of  perplexity,  and  the  solace  of  his 
declining  years.  Mjs.  Holloway  speaks  of  her  as  of  perfect  form  in 
womanhood  ;  a  blonde,  with  golden  hair,  violet  blue  eyes,  a  mouth  most 
peculiarly  beautiful,  and  in  "toilet,  speech  and  manner  a  lady." 

When  Mr.  Buchanan  went  to  England  as  minister,  in  1852,  he  took  his 
niece  with  him.     His  fame  as  a  statesman  had  preceded  him.     Under  the 
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happiest  auspices,  Miss  Lane  entered  the  charmed  circle  of  the  highest 
EngUsh  society.  Her  beauty,  grace  and  accompHshments  gave  her  rank 
on  all  occasions,  not  as  a  niece,  nor  yet  as  a  daughter,  but  as  the  exalted 
personage  of  wife  of  the  American  ambassador.  She  was  an  especial 
favorite  of  the  queen.     So  also  was  Mr.  Buchanan. 

When,  in  the  summer  of  i860,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  then  a  youth,  visited 
British  America  and  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  President  to  extend  his 
visit  to  the  United  States  and  its  capital,  he  was  entertained  at  the  White- 
House,  over  which  Miss  Lane  presided  with  great  dignity.  The  queen 
grateful  for  the  attention  bestowed  upon  her  son,  wrote  a  most  inter- 
esting letter  to  the  President  with  her  own  hand,  which  closed  with  th^ 
following  words : 

"The  prince  consort,  who  heartily  joins  in  the  expressions  contained  in 
this  letter,  wishes  to  be  kindly  remembered  to  you,  as  we  both  wish  to  be 
to  Miss  Lane." 

Mr.  Buchanan's  last  appearance  in  public  life  was  at  the  inauguration 
of  Mr.  Lincoln  as  President  of  the  United  States  on  the  fourth  of  March. 
1 86 1.  It  was  a  bright  and  balmy  day  after  the  meridian  hour.  The 
retiring  and  the  incoming  Presidents  rode  together  in  the  procession, 
They  entered  the  capitol  together,  and  appeared  together  at  the  inaugurn' 
ceremonies  at  the  eastern  entrance  to  that  magnificent  building.  Mr 
Buchanan  appeared  pale  and  wearied,  yet  his  face  beamed  with  trap- 
quillity,  for  he  felt  relieved  from  the  crushing  burden  of  care  and  anxiet* 
which  he  had  borne  for  four  years  during  a  season  of  great  National  peri! 

The  ex-President  and  his  niece  left  Washington  on  the  morning  afte" 
the  inauguration,  for  "  Wheatland,"  his  charming  seat  near  Lancaster 
Pennsylvania,  where  he  lived  in  elegant  and  dignified  retirement  eigh' 
years  longer.  Miss  Lane  continued  to  reign  queen  of  his  domestic  realm 
the  solace  of  his  declining  years  and  his  assistant  in  dispensing  a  generou:* 
hospitality  until  January,  1866,  when  she  was  married  to  Henry  Eliotf 
Johnston  of  Baltimore,  and  made  that  city  her  home.  But  "Wheat 
land  "  was  ever  afterwards  their  place  of  summer  residence.  There  she 
and  her  husband,  with  their  sweet  babe,  James  Buchanan  Johnston,  were 
sojourning  when  on  a  pleasant  day  in  June,  1868,  the  spirit  of  the  veterar 
statesman  took  its  flight  from  earth  to  the  bosom  of  God. 

Aside  from  his  kindly  disposed  but  disastrous  temporizing  policy  toward 
the  domestic  enemies  of  the  Republic,  the  administration  of  Mr.  Buchanan 
was  generally  successful.  It  was  specially  so  in  regard  to  its  foreign  policy. 
He  found  the  relations  between  the  governments  of  the  United  States  and 
Spain  in  a  critical  position,  chiefly  on  account  of  aggressive  movements  by 
lawless  men  from  our  country  on  the  shores  of  Cuba,  with  the  avowed  pur 
pose  of  liberating  the  people  of  that  island  from  the  Spanish  yoke.  There 
were  irritating  subjects  pending  between  our  country  and   Great  Britain 
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concerning  affairs  in  Central  America  ;  and  the  course  of  the  executive  of 
the  republic  of  Paraguay,  in  South  America,  toward  our  citizens  there, 
made  war  between  the  two  governments  appear  to  be  inevitable  at  one 
time.  The  President  promptly  sent  a  military  and  naval  force  to  the  shores 
of  Paraguay,  and  amity  between  the  two  nations  was  soon  restored.  Mr. 
Buchanan  also  found  the  relations  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico 
in  a  feverish  condition. 

By  the  exercise  of  wise  statesmanship,  sagacity  and  judicious  diplomacy, 
these  difficult  international  problems  were  solved,  and  all  disputes  with 
other  powers  were  amicably  adjusted  before  the  close  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  ad- 
ministration. And  whilst  England  and  France  were  at  war  with  China,  he 
obtained  from  the  Chinese  government,  by  peaceful  negotiations,  its  con- 
sent to  an  arrangement  whereby  our  commercial  relations  with  that  people 
were  established  on  an  equal  footing  with  those  of  the  powers  just  named. 

Immediately  after  his  retirement,  Mr.  Buchanan  prepared  a  volume  of 
about  three  hundred  pages  in  vindication  of  his  course  on  the  eve  of  the 
rebellion.  All  through  that  work  he  makes  prominent  the  erroneous  idea 
that  the  chief  and  almost  only  cause  of  the  great  insurrection  of  the  slave- 
holders was  the  interference  of  the  people  of  the  free  labor  states  with 
the  system  of  slavery.  His  book  convinced  no  well-informed  person  of 
the  wisdom  of  his  dealing  with  the  great  conspiracy. 

Mr.  Buchanan  will  ever  appear  a  conspicuous  figure  in  our  National  his- 
tory as  a  statesman  of  remarkable  intellectual  powers ;  as  a  man  of  un- 
sullied moral  character ;  as  a  pure  and  uncompromising  patriot,  and  as  a 
most  exemplary  citizen. 

From  the  necessarily  brief  and  isolated  extracts  from  the  various 
speeches  and  papers  of  James  Buchanan  in  the  foregoing,  one  can  hardly 
gain  a  just  idea  of  his  power  of  expression,  clearness  of  diction,  and  general 
strength  as  an  orator;  and  the  following  more  extended  quotations,  taken 
from  some  of  his  leading  speeches,  will  be  justified  in  this  connection.  On 
one  occasion  he  said:  "Nice  distinctions  have  been  drawn  between  a 
just  confidence  in  the  executive  departments  and  an  unreasonable  jeal- 
ousy of  their  conduct,  on  the  one  side;  and  on  the  other,  between  that 
confidence  and  a  belief  in  their  infallibility.  Extremes  in  such  cases  are 
very  dangerous.  Whilst  unreasonable  jealousy  of  men  in  power  keeps 
the  public  mind  in  a  state  of  constant  agitation  and  alarm,  a  blind  reliance 
upon  their  infallibility  may  enable  them  to  destroy  the  liberties  of  the 
people  before  they  are  aware  of  the  existence  of  danger.  At  the  same 
time,  therefore,  that  I  trust  I  am  one  of  the  last  men  in  the  house  who 
would  consent  to  establish  the  office  of  dictator  in  the  commonwealth,  or 
to  believe  in  the  infallibility  of  mortals  in  politics  more  than  in  religion, 
yet  I  should  think  it  wrong  to  withhold  from  a  public  officer  that  degree 
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of  confidence  which  assumes  that  he  has  acted  correctly,  until  the  con- 
trary appears.  It  ought  to  be  a  maxim  in  politics,  as  well  as  in  law,  that 
an  officer  of  your  government,  high  in  the  confidence  of  the  people, 
shall  be  presumed  to  have  done  his  duty  until  the  reverse  of  the  proposi- 
tion is  stated."  And  again,  in  1822,  during  a  powerful  argument  against 
the  passage  of  a  proposed  Bankrupt  law:  "I  shall  now  come  to  my 
concluding  argument  against  the  passage  of  this  bill.  It  would  tend 
again  to  arouse  the  spirit  of  wild  and  extravagant  speculation,  which  has 
spread  distress  far  and  wide  over  the  land.  It  will  tend  again  to  produce 
those  evils  for  which  its  friends  say  it  is  intended  to  provide  a  remedy. 
What  has  been  the  history  of  this  country?  Upon  this  subject  let  us  not 
turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  dictates  of  experience.  It  is  the  best  teacher  of 
political  wisdom. 

"  Under  our  glorious  Constitution  the  human  mind  is  unrestrained  in 
the  pursuit  of  happiness;  the  calm  of  despotism  does  not  rest  upon  us. 
Neither  the  institutions  of  the  country  nor  the  habits  of  society  have 
established  any  castes  within  the  limits  of  which  man  shall  be  confined. 
The  human  intellect  walks  abroad  in  its  majesty.  This  admirable  system 
of  government,  which  incorporates  the  rights  of  man  into  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  country,  develops  all  the  latent  resources  of  the  intellect  and 
brings  them  into  active  energy.  The  road  to  wealth  and  to  honor  is  not 
closed  against  the  humblest  citizen,  and  heaven  forbid  that  it  ever  should 
be  !  It  is,  however,  the  destiny  of  man  to  learn  that  evil  often  treads 
closely  upon  the  footsteps  of  good.  The  very  liberty  we  enjoy,  unless 
restrained  by  the  dictates  of  morality  and  of  prudence,  has  a  tendency  to 
make  us  discontented  with  our  condition.  It  often  produces  a  restless 
temper,  and  a  disposition  to  be  perpetually  changing  our  pursuits  for  the 
purpose  of  becoming  more  wealthy  and  more  distinguished.  The  frame 
of  mind  produced  by  freedom,  if  kept  within  proper  bound,  is  a  source 
of  the  greatest  advantage  to  society  and  to  individuals ;  if  unrestrained 
and  suffered  to  run  wild,  it  leads  to  every  species  of  extravagance  and 
folly. 

"A  few  merchants  both  in  the  cities  and  in  the  country  have  amassed 
splendid  and  princely  fortunes.  These  have  glittered  in  the  fancy  of  the 
thoughtless  and  unsuspecting  countryman,  and  have  moved  his  ambition 
or  his  avarice.  He  never  calculated  that  it  requires  a  man  of  considerable 
parts,  with  great  experience,  to  make  an  accomplished  merchant,  and 
that,  with  all  these  advantages,  but  few,  comparatively,  are  successful.  His 
son  is  taught  bookkeeping  at  a  country  school,  and  then  he  abandons 
the  pursuit  of  his  fathers.  He  leaves  the  business  of  agriculture,  which 
is  the  most  peaceful,  the  most  happy,  the  most  independent,  and,  I 
might  add,  the  most  respectable  in  society,  to  become  a  merchant.  He 
spurns  the  idea  of  treading  in  the  path  of  his  ancestors,  and  acquiring  his 
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living  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  Wealth  and  distinction  have  become 
his  idols  and  turned  his  brain.  Is  not  this  the  history  of  thousands  in 
our  country  within  the  last  twenty  years  ?  It  was  not  difficult  to  predict 
what  would  be  the  melancholy  catastrophe.  Bankruptcy  and  ruin  have 
fallen  upon  the  thoughtless  adventurers.  Happy  would  it  have  been  for 
.he  country  had  this  spirit  of  speculation  confined  itself  to  the  farmers 
who  turned  merchant.  We  have  witnessed  it  spreading  over  every 
class  of  the  community.  We  have,  in  innumerable  instances,  seen  the 
plain,  sober,  industrious  and  inexperienced  farmer  converted  into  a  spec- 
ulator in  bonds  and  stocks.  We  have  lived  in  a  time  when  the  founda- 
tions of  society  appeared  to  be  shaken,  and  when  the  love  of  gain 
seemed  to  swallow  up  every  other  passion  of  the  heart.  This  disposition 
gave  birth  to  hundreds  and  thousands  of  banks,  which  have  spread  them- 
selves over  the  country.  Their  reaction  upon  the  people  doubled  the 
force  of  the  original  cause  which  produced  them.  They  deluged  the 
country  with  bank  paper.  The  price  of  land  rose  far  above  its  real 
value;  it  commanded  from  two  hundred  to  four  hundred  dollars  per  acre 
in  many  parts  of  the  district  which  I  have  the  honor,  in  part,  to  repre- 
sent; and  I  know  one  instance  in  which  a  man  agreed  to  give  fifteen  hun- 
dred dollars  per  acre  for  a  tract  of  land,  which  he  afterwards  laid  out  in 
town  lots.  He  sold  the  lots  at  so  large  a  profit  that  he  would  have  ac- 
cumulated an  independent  fortune  by  the  speculation  had  not  the  times 
changed,  and  the  lot-holders  in  consequence  been  unable  to  pay  the  pur- 
chase money. 

"The  universal  delusion  has  vanished  ;  the  enchantment  is  at  an  end  ; 
the  people  have  been  restored  to  their  sober  senses.  In  the  change,  which 
was  rapid,  man)''  honest  and  respectable  citizens  have  been  ruined.  Among 
many  misery  and  want  have  usurped  the  abodes  of  happiness  and  plenty. 
I  most  sincerely  deplore  their  situation ;  but,  as  legislators,  we  should  all 
have  some  compassion  upon  the  community.  Experience  has  taught  us 
a  lesson  which,  I  trust,  we  shall  never  forget — that  a  wild  and  extrava- 
gant spirit  of  speculation  is  one  of  the  greatest  curses  that  can  pervade 
our  country.  Do  you  wish  again  to  raise  it  ?  Do  you  wish  again  to  wit- 
ness the  desolation  which  it  has  spread  over  the  land,  and  which  we  now 
are  slowly  repairing?  Then  pass  this  Bankrupt  bill!  Inform  the  farmer 
who  is  now  contented  and  happy,  and  whom  experience  has  taught  the 
danger  of  entering  into  trade,  that  he  may  become  a  merchant  or  a  land 
jobber ;  that  he  may  proceed  to  any  excess  he  thinks  proper ;  that  he 
need  confine  the  extravagance  of  his  speculations  within  no  other  limit 
but  the  extent  of  his  credit ;  that  if,  at  last,  he  should  be  successful,  un- 
bounded wealth  will  be  his  fortune ;  if  not,  the  law  will  discharge  him  from 
all  his  debts  and  enable  him  to  begin  a  new  career."  And  again,  upon 
the  tariff  question : 
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**  Gentlemen  have  contended  that  should  this  bill  be  adopted,  the  agri- 
cultural interest  of  the  country  will  be  greatly  injured.  If  this  were  the 
case,  it  would  be  a  conclusive  objection  to  its  passage.  The  farmers  are 
the  most  useful,  as  they  are  the  most  numerous,  class  of  society.  No 
measure  ought  ever  to  be  adopted  by  the  government  that  will  bear 
hardly  upon  them.  They  are  the  body  of  men  among  whom  you  may 
expect  to  find,  in  an  eminent  degree,  that  virtue  without  which  your 
American  institutions  could  not  continue  to  exist.  Agriculture  is  the 
most  noble  employment  of  men.  It  communicates  vigor  to  the  body 
and  independence  to  the  mind.  .  .  .  The  agriculturists  are  the  great 
body  of  consumers.  It  is  from  them  that  the  revenue  must  be  derived, 
no  matter  what  may  be  the  mode  by  which  it  is  collected.  They  must 
equally  pay  it,  whether  in  the  shape  of  an  excise,  a  land  tax,  or  an  im- 
post on  the  importation  of  foreign  articles.  I  will  never  consent  to  adopt 
a  general  restrictive  system,  because  that  class  of  the  community  would 
then  be  left  at  the  mercy  of  the  manufacturers.  The  interest  of  the  many 
would  be  sacrificed  to  promote  the  wealth  of  the  few.  The  farmer,  then, 
in  addition  to  the  payment  which  he  would  be  thus  compelled  to  pay  the 
manufacturer,  would  have  also  to  sustain  the  expenses  of  the  government." 

In  the  debate  upon  the  admission  of  Michigan  to  the  Union  he  said  : 
"The  territory  ceded  by  Virginia  to  the  United  States  was  sufficiently  ex- 
tensive for  an  immense  empire.  The  parties  to  this  compact  of  cession 
contemplated  that  it  would  form  five  sovereign  states  of  this  Union.  At 
that  early  period  we  had  just  emerged  from  our  revolutionary  struggle,  and 
none  of  that  jealousy  was  then  felt  against  foreigners,  and  particularly 
against  Irish  foreigners,  which  now  appears  to  haunt  some  gentlemen. 
There  had  then  been  no  attempts  to  get  up  a  Native  American  party  in 
this  country.  The  blood  of  the  gallant  Irish  had  flowed  freely  upon  every 
battle-field,  in  defense  of  the  liberties  which  we  now  enjoy.  Besides,  the 
senate  will  well  recollect  that  the  ordinance  (of  1787)  was  passed  before 
the  adoption  of  our  present  Constitution,  and  whilst  the  power  of  natural- 
ization remained  with  the  several  states.  .  .  .  The  older  I  grow,  the 
more  I  am  inclined  to  be  what  is  called  a  state  rights  man.  The  peace 
and  security  of  this  Union  depend  upon  giving  to  the  Constitution  a  literal 
and  fair  construction,  such  as  would  be  placed  upon  it  by  a  plain  and  in- 
telligent man,  and  not  by  ingenious  constructions,  to  increase  the  powers 
of  this  government,  and  thereby  diminish  those  of  the  state.  The  rights 
of  the  states,  reserved  to  them  by  that  instrument,  ought  ever  to  be  held 
sacred.  If,  then,  the  Constitution  leaves  to  them  to  decide  according  to 
their  own  discretion,  unrestricted  and  unlimited,  who  shall  be  electors,  it 
follows  as  a  necessary  consequence  that  they  may,  if  they  think  proper, 
confer  upon  resident  aliens  the  right  of  voting." 
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ABRAHAM   LINCOLN. 


SAMUEL  LINCOLN  of  Norwich,  England,  county  ot  iNorfolk, 
came  to  this  country  and  settled  at  Hingham,  Massachusetts,  about 
the  year  1838.  His  grandson,  Mordecai,  removed  to  Monmouth,  New 
Jersey,  and  thence  to  Pennsylvania,  settling  in  what  is  now  Berks  county, 
where  he  died  about  1735.  He  was  a  man  of  property,  which  he  willed 
chiefly  to  his  son,  John  Lincoln,  who  removed  to  Rockingham  county, 
Virginia,  and  had  numerous  sons,  to  whom  he  gave  the  scriptural  names 
of  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  Thomas  and  John.  This  Abraham  was  the  grand- 
father of  the  President.  In  1780  he  removed  to  Kentucky.  He  was  an 
intimate  friend  of  the  celebrated  Daniel  Boone.  The  Lincolns  and  Boones 
were  closely  allied  by  ties  of  friendship,  and  an  Abraham  Lincoln  of 
another  family  married  Anna  Boone,  a  cousin  of  the  great  Kentucky  ex- 
plorer in  1760.  This  friendship  between  Daniel  Boone  and  the  President's 
grandfather  may  explain  the  latter's  removal  to  Kentucky.  He  was  killed  by 
the  Indians  in  1786,  and  his  three  sons,  Mordecai,  Josiah  and  Thomas, 
barely  escaped  the  same  fate.  The  latter,  then  a  lad  of  seven  years,  was 
rescued  from  imminent  death  from  a  bullet  fired  from  the  rifle  of  his  brother 
Mordecai,  which  killed  an  Indian  in  his  war  paint,  in  the  act  of  stooping 
to  raise  the  child  from  the  slain  body  of  his  father  with  the  view  of  taking 
his  life.  This  child's  life  was  thus  saved,  providentially  it  would  seen, 
that  its  possessor  might  be  spared  to  be  the  father  of  a  man  who  was  to 
become  one  of  the  most  illustrious  characters  of  all  times,  and  who  would 
perpetuate  a  name  that  should  adorn  the  most  interesting  pages  of  his 

I  country's  history.  Thomas  Lincoln  learned  the  trade  of  a  carpenter.  "  He 
was  an  easy  going  man,  entirely  without  ambition,  but  not  without  self- 
respect.  Though  the  friendliest  and  most  jovial  of  gossips  he  was  not 
insensible  to  affronts,  and  when  his  slow  anger  was  aroused,  he  was  a 
formidable  adversary.  Several  border  bullies,  at  different  times,  crowded 
him  indiscreetly,  and  were  promptly  and  thoroughly  whipped.  He  was 
strong,  well-knit  and  sinewy  }  but  little  over  the  medium  height,  though 
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in  Other  respects  he  seemed  to  have  resembled  his  son  in  appearance." 
He  married,  June  12,  1806,  Mary  Hanks,  the  niece  of  his  employer.  She 
was  twenty-three  and  handsome,  and  could  read  and  write,  and  was  superior 
in  this  respect  to  her  husband.  He  was  not  thrifty  at  his  trade,  and 
bought  a  little  farm  on  easy  terms  on  the  Big  South  Fork  of  Nolin  creek, 
in  what  is  now  La  Rue  county,  Kentucky,  three  miles  from  Hodgensville. 
There,  in  a  region  most  uninviting,  on  a  soil  most  barren  and  unproductive, 
in  a  cabin  most  rude  and  lowly,  of  parents  most  humble,  unlearned  and 
unaspiring,  and  steeped  in  poverty  most  dismal  and  sordid,  was  born,  on 
the  twelfth  day  of  February,  1809,  a  child,  that,  grown  to  mature  years, 
controlled  the  destinies  of  his  country  in  the  most  critical  and  trying 
period  of  her  history,  and  dying,  left  behind  him  a  character  and  a  name 
*h?t  shall  be  revered  in  all  future  ages. 

Only  this  little  can  be  said  of  the  parentage  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

While  Abraham  was  but  a  very  young  child,  his  father,  growing  tired  of 
the  miserable  and  unproductive  farm  upon  which  he  hved,  "took  up" 
another  a  few  miles  distant,  cleared  a  patch  of  ground  large  enough  to 
raise  a  little  corn,  built  a  shanty  and  set  up  his  household  gods.  Here 
the  family  remained  until  Abraham  was  seven  years  of  age,  and  here  Abra- 
ham and  his  elder  sister  Nancy,  called  "  Sally  "  at  home,  obtained  a  few 
months  of  such  education  as  could  be  had  from  the  country  school  teacher 
in  that  remote  region,  Caleb  Hazel  was  the  name  of  their  master,  and  he 
succeeded  in  giving  "  Abe  "  a  very  slight  knowledge  of  "  the  three  r's. 
He  was  very  quick  to  learn  and  always  remembered  what  he  once  mastered. 

During  the  year  1816,  Thomas  Lincoln  began  to  show  signs  unmistak- 
able of  discontent  with  his  Kentucky  home  and  prospects,  and  a  desire  to 
move  toward  the  frontier — now  advanced  into  the  Indiana  country. 

When  he  broached  his  plan  for  removal  to  Indiana,  his  wife  made  no 
opposition.  She  said  that  they  could  not  be  worse  off  anywhere  than  they 
were  in  Kentucky,  and  a  change  might  be  for  the  better.  So  he  sold 
everything  that  was  not  absolutely  needed  from  day  to  day,  and  with  the 
proceeds  bought  lumber  with  which  to  build  a  flat  boat,  and  enough  pro- 
duce from  his  neighbors  to  load  the  craft  when  completed.  When  this 
was  done,  he  set  out  on  a  voyage  of  trade  and  discovery  down  Salt  river 
an  J  the  Ohio,  intending  to  sell  his  boat  and  cargo,  locate  a  land  claim  in 
Indiana,  and  return  by  land  for  his  family  in  about  three  weeks.  He  did 
so  return,  but  to  report  that  a  part  of  his  cargo  had  been  lost  by  the  up- 
setting of  his  boat.  The  remainder  he  had  sold,  and  the  disastrous  result 
of  his  argosy  seemed  to  be  quite  lost  sight  of  in  his  enthusiasm  over  the 
beauty  of  the  "  location  "  he  had  made  in  Indiana. 

He  was  for  moving  at  once,  and  it  needed  little  time  to  prepare,  for  they 
had  fev/  neighbors  to  leave  and  little  to  take.  Two  horses,  purchased  for 
a  trifle,  were  enough  to  carry  all   their  goods.     Though  all  shoeless  and 
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but  slightly  clad,  they  were  inured  to  hardship,  and  even  the  children  could 
make  a  good  day's  march  without  great  fatigue.  The  journey  was  un- 
eventful and  attended  by  little  hardship.  It  is  the  story  of  a  thousand 
similar  journeys,  with  but  a  change  of  names.  After  crossing  the  Ohio  at 
Brown's  Ferry,  the  remainder  of  Lincoln's  belongings,  stored  there  after 
his  voyage  had  ended  in  disaster,  were  assumed,  and  the  sixteen  miles  back 
from  the  river  to  his  "location  "  was  passed  with  much  axe  work,  for  a 
wagon  had  been  borrowed  for  this  last  stage,  and  there  was  no  road.  Here, 
then,  was  their  home,  in  the  heart  of  the  forest,  miles  from  any  neighbor, 
save  the  bear  and  panther,  or  the  still  crueller  Sioux  or  Pawnee.  Winter 
was  coming,  and  a  roof  of  some  kind  was  needed.  Lincoln  had  no  time 
to  build  a  house  just  then,  so  a  "  pole  shelter  "  was  put  up.  Four  forked 
poles  set  in  the  ground,  two  of  them  longer  than  the  others,  to  give  the 
roof  a  pitch.  Across  these,  from  fork  to  fork,  other  poles.  Still  other 
poles,  cut  to  proper  lengths  and  fastened  close  together  on  three  sides^ 
the  chinks  filled  with  mud ;  bark  laid  on  for  a  roof,  a  stick  and  mud  chim- 
ney, the  earth  firmly  pounded  for  a  floor,  and  the  fourth  side  quite  operv 
for  ample  entrance — this  was  the  house  in  which  the  Lincoln  family  spent 
their  first  winter. 

All  winter  long  Thomas  Lincoln  did  hard  work,  for  him,  in  clearing  a 
patch  of  ground.  His  wife  and  children  lent  their  aid  in  heaping  brush- 
wood upon  the  logs  and  burning  them — for  clearing  was  but  half  done  when 
the  trees  were  merely  cut  away.  In  the  spring,  corn  was  planted,  a  few 
hogs  fed  in  the  forest,  and  a  log  house  was  built.  It  is  characteristic  of 
Thomas  Lincoln  that,  though  almost  a  carpenter,  and  fully  equipped  with 
tools,  this  house  had  but  one  room  and  a  loft,  the  logs  retained  their  bark, 
there  was  no  better  floor  than  the  earth,  and  while  there  were  openings  foF 
such,  the  house,  for  more  than  two  years,  had  neither  windows  nor  door- 
There  was  not  a  bedstead  in  the  house,  and  only  such  tables  and  chairs  as; 
Lincoln  found  time  and  energy  to  make  ;  one  tin  oven,  a  skillet,  a  few  tiru 
dishes  and  an  earthen  pot  or  two,  were  the  table  and  cooking  utensils ;. 
table  cloths  and  forks  were  unknown  luxuries.  It  will  be  seen  that  this 
was  poverty,  even  from  the  standpoint  of  the  pioneers.  Had  it  not  been 
for  game,  fish  and  furs,  it  would  have  been  a  very  close  race  with  starva- 
tion, but  these  could  usually  be  depended  upon,  and  the  needs  beyond  food 
a.id  shelter  were  few.  The  father  and  son  dressed  in  buckskin  from  deer 
of  the  father's  shooting,  the  skin  tanned  by  him,  and  the  garments  made 
by  Mrs.  Lincoln.  Buckskin  shrinks  wonderfully  in  the  dew  of  corn  fields 
and  woods,  and  Abraham  grew  almost  visibly,  so  there  was  usually  a  stretch 
of  bare  leg,  where  ordinary  canons  of  taste  prescribe  trousers,  but  the  few 
neighbors  who  soon  came  were  not  critical,  and  the  boy  was  too  ignorant 
to  be  sensitive.  Coon  skin  made  very  good  caps  for  father  and  son.  and 
this  completed  their  costume.      Except  in  the  very  coldest  weather,  parents 
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and  children  went  without   shoes,  and  stockings  were  unheard  of.     The 
mother  and  daughter  wore  Hnsey-woolsey,  and  each  dress  did  long  service. 

This  particular  statement  of  the  circumstances  of  the  family  is  given  be- 
cause it  is  necessary  to  know  from  what  Abraham  Lincoln  struggled  up. 
We  all  know  where  the  end  of  his  grand  life  found  him,  but  is  it  not  as 
important  to  appreciate  in  how  very  lowly  a  place  the  foot  of  the  ladder 
was  placed  ? 

It  has  been  said  that  neighbors  soon  came.  Scarcely  was  the  ' '  pole 
shelter"  given  up  by  the  Lincolns,  before  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Sparrow 
came  out  from  Kentucky  and  occupied  it  until  they  could  provide  a  place 
for  themselves.  With  them  came  Dennis  Hanks,  a  nephew  of  Mrs.  Spar- 
row, a  boy  of  about  Abraham's  age,  and  an  old  Kentucky  playmate.  Mrs. 
Sparrow  was  Mrs.  Lincoln's  aunt,  and  she  and  her  husband  were  quite  as 
poor  as  the  Lincolns. 

The  heat  of  the  summer  of  1818  brought  with  it  a  mysterious  and  fatal 
epidemic,  which  carried  off  cattle  and  men  alike.  This  the  settlers  called 
"milk  sickness,"  and  even  in  the  older  communities,  where  there  were 
physicians,  these  had  utterly  failed  to  understand  or  control  it.  Among 
the  first  to  be  attacked  in  the  neighborhood  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sparrow, 
and  they,  with  the  boy  Dennis,  were  brought  to  the  Lincoln  cabin.  Very 
soon  after  Mrs.  Lincoln  was  taken,  and  through  the  weary  days  of  August 
and  September,  in  that  wretched  hut,  with  no  medical  care  and  only  such 
nursing  as  one  man  and  three  children  could  give,  the  sufferers  tossed  in  the 
agony  of  the  disease.  On  the  first  of  October,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sparrow  died, 
and  on  the  fifth  Mrs.  Lincoln  followed  them.  There  was  not  even  a  clergy- 
man to  repeat  a  prayer  over  them,  and  they  now  lie  in  unmarked  and 
unknown  graves.  It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  Thomas  Lincoln,  who  had 
not  always  lived  in  entire  harmony  with  his  wife,  so  far  remembered  and 
respected  her  in  death  that  when,  months  later,  a  traveling  preacher  came 
that  way,  he  had  services  held  in  her  memory. 

All  summer  he  had  been  a  busy  man.  In  addition  to  sickness  at  home 
and  the  care  of  his  crops,  his  services  were  in  constant  demand,  as  the  only 
man,  for  miles  around,  with  tools  and  skill  for  making  coffins ;  and  for  cof- 
fins there  was  sadly  frequent  request.  Now  he  was  left  without  a  wife  and 
with  the  care  of  three  children — for  little  Dennis  Hanks  was  thenceforth 
until  manhood  his  charge.  The  boys  and  girl  "  kept  house  "  (and  one  can 
imagine  how,  with  a  father  so  unfastidious),  and  he  hunted  and  supplied 
the  food.  All  the  time  they  all  grew  dirtier,  more  unkempt  and  ragged, 
until  even  the  occasional  passers-by  in  that  rough  region  came  to  comment 
upon  the  filth  and  wretchedness  of  the  house  and  its  occupants. 

So  matters  went,  until  November,  18 19,  a  little  more  than  a 
year  after  the  death  of  the  wife  and  mother,  when  one  day 
Thomas      Lincoln     set     out     for     Kentucky.      There     is    no     evidence 
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that  he  told  his  errand,  but  he  left  the  children  with  food,  bacon 
and  firewood,  and  with  guns  and  ammunition,  to  provide  for  them- 
selves. It  was  not  hard,  or  would  not  have  been,  if  they  had  had 
shoes  to  wear  in  hunting  or  cutting  wood  in  the  snowy  woods,  but  it  was 
desperately  lonely,  and  when,  in  December,  he  returned,  they  were  quite 
prepared  to  welcome  him,  even  without  the  surprise  he  brought  them. 
By  some  means  unexplained,  he  had  persuaded  Sally  Johnston  of  Eliza- 
bethtovvn,  Kentucky,  a  woman  of  admirable  principle  and  much  force  of 
character,  to  whom  he  had  in  vain  proposed  marriage  in  his  youth,  to 
become  his  wife,  and  she  accompanied  him,  with  a  heavily-laden  wagon 
containing  her  household  goods.  That  she  was  bitterly  disappointed  in 
what  she  found — a  clearing  and  a  shanty,  instead  of  a  house  and  farm — 
there  is  no  doubt,  but  she  was  still  more  filled  with  pity  for  the  poor  neg- 
lected children.  She  was  a  woman  of  action  as  well  as  feeling,  and  the 
little  Lincolns  were  soon  washed  and  dressed  from  the  ample  stores  of 
clothing  she  had  brought  for  her  own  children,  three  in  number.  She 
soon  had  a  door  and  windows  added  to  the  house,  and  her  furniture  and 
utensils — wonderful  riches,  in  comparison  with  anything  the  place  had 
ever  known  before — made  the  house  quite  comfortable,  though  there  were 
two  grown  people  and  five  children,  to  eat,  sleep  and  live  in  one  room 
and  a  loft. 

From  the  first,  the  new  Mrs.  Lincoln  took  the  children  to  her  heart, 
and  Abraham,  who  was  always  her  especial  favorite,  soon  felt  that  she 
was  indeed  his  mother.  She  was  the  first  to  discover  and  encourage  his 
studious  bent ;  she  gave  him  the  human  sympathy  and  appreciation  his 
sensitive  nature  demanded,  and  between  them  there  was  a  deep  affection, 
which  never  ended  until  his  death.  In  after  years  he  did  much  for  his 
father  and  for  her,  and  yet  felt  there  was  a  heavy  indebtedness  undis- 
charged, and  in  this  the  Nation  and  the  world  surely  had  no  small  share. 

From  the  remarriage  of  Thomas  Lincoln,  a  new  life  opened  to  his  son. 
It  was  not  by  any  means  a  life  of  ease  and  plenty,  but  it  was  luxurious, 
when  compared  with  the  one  he  had  before  led.  On  Pigeon  creek,  not 
two  miles  from  the  Lincoln  home,  a  meeting-house  and  school-house  had 
been  built,  and  soon  a  store  was  opened  by  a  man  named  Gentry — these 
formed  the  nucleus  of  the  town  of  Gentryville.  To  the  school  came  as 
teacher  one  Hazel  Dorsey,  who  could  teach  reading,  writing  and  arithme- 
tic "to  the  rule  of  three."  What  more  could  any  one  want,  and  what 
was  two  miles  or  so  through  the  snow  when  learning  lay  at  the  way's  end. 
When  a  man  grown,  Abraham  Lincoln  walked  ten  times  the  distance  for 
the  privilege  of  reading  one  book.  To  the  school  then  tramped  the  five 
children  from  the  Lincoln  house,  all  through  the  winter,  and  Abraham, 
who  could  already  read  and  write,  when  the  spring  called  teacher  and 
pupils  to  farm  work,  had  very  nearly  exhausted  the  pedagogue's  stock  of 
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knowledge.  He  was  growing,  too,  by  observation  and  by  thought.  He 
put  away  in  order,  in  his  mind,  all  he  learned,  and,  even  as  a  young  boy, 
the  bare  rudiments  which  his  teacher  was  capable  of  giving  him,  got  them- 
selves in  relation  to  broader  principles  and  were  more  to  him  than  to  him 
who  taught  them.  The  thirst  of  an  awakened  mind  for  book  knowledge 
became  at  once  insatiable.  One  of  the  qualities  most  marked  in  Lincoln, 
throughout  his  life  much  criticized  and  little  understood,  may  be  traced  to 
this  time — that  is,  his  passion  for  story-telling.  While  very  sensitive  and 
having  in  himself  a  capacity  for  suffering  which,  in  after  times,  very  nearly 
cost  him  his  reason,  he  had  an  instantaneous  and  most  acute  appreciation 
of  humor,  a  talent  for  mimicry  and  a  skill  in  making  others  laugh,  correl- 
ative and  quite  consistent  with  the  simple  pathos,  which,  in  after  years,  so 
often  drew  tears  from  those  who  heard  or  read  his  words.  In  every  age, 
where  learning  has  been  rare  and  book  reading  exceptional,  the  human 
mind  has  found  its  necessary  imaginative  food  in  stories,  told  in  prose  and 
verse.  So  came  together  the  materials  from  which  the  '  Iliad, '  the  '  Odyssey ' 
and  the  '  JEndd  '  were  written.  They  were  current  upon  the  tongues  of 
the  common  people,  before  Cadmus  invented  the  alphabet.  It  was  to  sat- 
isfy this  need  that  the  bards,  minstrels  and  chroniclers  of  the  middle  ages 
were  sustained,  and  the  early  traditions  of  every  European  country  from 
Norway  to  Italy  owe  to  story-telling  their  preservation. 

In  the  scattering  American  settlements  the  folk  lore  of  the  people  was 
so  transmitted.  Its  poetical  side  was  little  considered  ;  tales  of  danger 
and  more  still,  tales  of  humor  were  enjoyed  and  passed  current  in  a  sort 
of  unwritten  literature.  Lincoln,  with  his  sense  of  the  humorous,  his  re- 
markable memory  and  his  natural  gift  of  language,  together  with  his  insa- 
tiable hunger  for  learning,  led  him  at  once  to  absorb  all  he  heard,  the  good 
with  the  bad,  and  to  become  the  most  noted  reconteur  for  miles  around. 
He  heard  much  that  was  low  and  very  little  that  was  elegant.  That  was 
not  a  community  where  people  were  over  nice,  and  he  never  could  or  did 
forget.  To  a  starving  man,  even  cannibalism  is  possible,  and  it  is  not  won- 
derful that  an  untaught  boy,  with  starvation  in  his  mind,  should  have 
lacked  the  critical  palate  of  an  alderman.  In  after  years  he  restrained 
himself  and  rarely  offended  by  the  tone  of  his  stories.  His  mind  was  filled 
with  anecdotes  of  all  degrees,  but  his  heart  was  pure  and  the  only  tempta- 
tion that  a  vulgar  story  ever  had  for  him  was  its  aptness  to  a  point  he 
wished  to  make. 

We  know  the  multiform  purpose  that  this  story-telling  served  to  him  in 
his  stormy  public  life.  As  a  shield  of  his  real  thoughts,  a  diversion  to  gain 
a  moment  for  consideration,  an  illustration,  saving  many  words,  when  time 
and  strength  were  precious  and  a  keen  weapon  against  his  enemies.  We 
can  forgive  much  to  a  habit  so  useful,  and  we  can  also  rest  in  the  assurance 
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that  he  suffered  the  fate  of  all  habitual  story-tellers    in  having  assigned  to 
him  hundreds  of  utterances  that  he  never  made. 

The  region  about  the  Lincoln  home  filled  up  rapidly.  Gentryville  be- 
came quite  a  social  and  business  center.  Merry-makings  were  frequent, 
and  Abraham,  who  knew  every  one,  and  whom  every  one  liked,  was  a 
favorite  about  the  fire  in  the  village  store  and  at  every  gathering  for  far  and 
near.  The  bare-footed  boy  was  studying  human  nature  every  day,  and  was 
learning  unconsciously  the  art  of  drawing  all  men  to  him,  which  was  of  such 
infinite  value  to  him  in  later  years.  If  a  new  family  came  he  was  the  first 
to  come  to  their  aid,  forming  an  acquaintance,  using  his  axe  in  their  service, 
telling  a  story  or  two,  and  then — most  important — borrowing  their  books 
if  they  had  any.  Three  of  these  books,  among  the  first  he  read,  were 
three  masterpieces  of  literature  and  the  story-telling  art,  though  of  widely 
different  character — they  were  '  yEsop's  Fables,'  '  Pilgrim's  Progress  '  and 
'  Robinson  Crusoe.'  These  were  soon  followed  by  the  '  Voyages  of  Sinbad 
the  Sailor.'  Here  was  the  confirmation  of  Lincoln's  naturally  imaginative 
tendency  and  his  study  of  four  masters  added  a  touch  of  art  to  his  nativ-e 
capacity. 

After  the  clo.se  of  the  Hazel  school,  in  the  opening  of  the  year  1820, 
the  little  school-house  was  closed  until  the  winter  of  1821-2.  Then  it 
was  opened  by  Andrew  Crawford,  whose  attainments  were  nearly  as  small 
as  those  of  his  predecessors,  but  who  gave  his  scholars  a  very  unusual  in- 
struction in  the  matter  of  manners  and  deportment — how  to  introduce 
and  be  introduced,  how  to  bow,  to  enter  and  to  leave  a  room.  Such 
teaching  was  foreign  as  Sanscrit,  but  it  was  remembered  and  proved  use- 
ful to  at  least  one  pupil. 

Abe  was  a  prize  scholar.  He  could  spell  down  the  entire  school  at  will, 
and  outread,  outwrite  and  outcipher  any  of  his  fellows.  Not  only  that 
but  he  began  to  use  words  to  express  ideas  and  to  write  compositions  in 
his  copy-book.  This,  however,  was  an  unheard  of  innovation,-  and  was 
not  encouraged  by  his  master. 

When  the  school  term  was  over,  with  it  closed  Abraham's  school  life, 
covering  in  all  hardly  a  year's  time.  He  had  learned  to  read,  write  and 
spell,  and  had  mastered  the  rudiments  of  arithmetic.  Of  grammar,  com- 
position and  geography  he  had  not  been  taught  a  word,  and  his  remarka- 
ble rhetorical  power,  as  well  as  his  wide  knowledge  of  the  world  and  its 
people,  came  to  him  purely  by  his  unaided  eftbrts.  Afterward,  when  he 
found  that  the  world  is  round,  and  said  as  much  in  the  presence  .of  a  girl 
who  had  been  his  mate  in  this  very  school,  his  statement  was  laughed  at, 
as  "one  of  Abe's  jokes."  So  much  of  the  popular  knowledge  of  the 
day. 

The  boy's  passion  for  composition  did  not  yield  to  Andrew  Crawford's 
disapproval.        He  had   somewhere   obtained,    and   carefully    treasured    a 
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blank-book,  into  which  he  copied  many  extracts  from  books  he  read,  as 
well  as  original  observations.  But  paper  was  costly,  and  another  blank- 
book  not  easily  to  be  had,  hence  he  was  careful  in  selecting  his  quotations 
and  was  niggardly  of  words  in  his  original  writing.  Before  any  sentence 
of  his  own  was  permitted  to  go  upon  its  precious  pages,  that  sentence 
must  be  written  and  rewritten  until  it  pleased  its  young  author,  and  every 
useless  word  was  eliminated.  To  do  this  Abraham  had  recourse  to  genu- 
ine backwoods  expedients.  A  wooden  shovel  stood  by  the  fireplace. 
This  he  shaved  smooth  and  clean  with  his  father's  tools,  and,  with  a  bit 
of  charcoal,  tried  his  literary  experiments.  By  day  a  new  shingle  served 
the  purpose,  and  his  constant  practice  cost  him  nothing.  Who  can  meas- 
ure the  good  influence  of  this  lack  of  paper  in  fitting  him  to  write  the 
great  Cooper  Institute  speech,  the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  the  address 
at  Gettysburg  and  the  second  inaugural — all  classics  among  their  kind  ? 
How  many  gifted  writers  would  do  well  to  begin  with  a  shovel,  and  how 
many  scribblers  to  cling  to  it. 

About  this  time  a  small  history  of  the  United  States  fell  into  his  hands 
and  was  eagerly  read.  Soon  he  borrowed  a  copy  of  Weem's  '  Life  of 
Washington '  from  a  neighbor.  One  rainy  evening,  ere  he  climbed  the 
pegs  which  served  as  a  stairway  to  his  loft,  he  laid  the  precious  volume  upon 
a  shelf  and,  in  the  morning,  found  it  soaked  with  water,  which  had  entered 
through  an  unsuspected  leak.  He  dried  it  as  well  as  he  could,  but  it  was 
in  no  condition  to  return,  so  he  pulled  "corn  fodder"  for  its  owner  for 
three  days,  at  twenty-five  cents  a  day,  and  earned  his  first  book.  Even  he 
knew  that  the  man  had  driven  a  hard  bargain,  and  they  were  never  after 
friends.  From  some  of  the  books  mentioned,  the  boy  obtained  his  first 
and  very  inadequate  ideas  of  the  outer  world,  of  geography,  men  and 
events,  beyond  the  horizon  of  his  life.  The  knowledge  thus  acquired  and 
the  place  it  gave  him  among  his  fellows,  awakened  the  first  definite  ambi- 
tion within  him  to  be  more  and  to  know  more  than  did  those  about  him. 
There  are  recorded  several  instances  of  his  speaking  of  one  day  being 
President  of  the  United  States.  This  means  no  more  than  similar  re- 
marks, made  at  one  time  or  another,  by  every  bright  boy,  but  it  does  give 
evidence  of  a  general  ambition  which  led  to  the  result  so  little  forscen. 

As  the  community  about  him  grew,  religious  and  political  meetings  and 
discussions  were  frequent,  and  both  were  sufificiently  grotesque.  Abra- 
ham attended  many  and  his  keen  eyes  saw  the  ridiculous  side,  not  of  reli- 
gion and  politics,  but  of  the  manner  of  their  presentation.  When  left 
behind  while  his  parents  went  to  church,  he  frequently  preached  to  his 
mates,  and  later  made  them  stump  speeches,  with  all  possible  noise  and 
gravity.  On  these  occasions  the  pecularities  of  the  last  "circuit  rider" 
or  political  evangelist  were  sure  to  be  caught  and  so  reproduced  as  to  be 
instantly,  and  not  always  reverently,  recognized. 
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All  this  time  young  Lincoln  was  learning  to  speak.  He  did  not  talk 
nonsense  at  these  mock  meetings,  but  a  grotesque  and  irresistible  para- 
phrase of  the  serious  originals.  He  was  studying  his  boy  and  girl 
audiences,  too,  and  learning  to  tell  how  to  reach  and  hold  them.  In  after 
life,  his  powers  in  public  speaking  lay  in  the  fact  that  he  was  never  either 
above  or  below  the  level  of  his  audiences ;  that  he  felt  its  pulse,  estimated 
its  intelligence,  knew  its  prejudices,  and  seemed  to  talk  personally  to  every 
individual  in  the  assembly-  Even  in  his  boyhood,  he  was  preparing  for 
and  growing  up  to  this. 

About  this  time  Abraham's  only  sister  married  and  went  to  her  husband's 
home.  A  year  later  she  died  and  the  boy  was  left  with  but  one  near  rela- 
tive— his  father.  That  father  was  willing  enough  that  the  boys  should  do 
the  farm  work,  and  he  was  not  the  man  to  abate  one  jot  of  his  right  to  a 
son's  services  until  that  son  was  legally  free.  So  Abe,  who  at  fifteen  was 
as  large  as  most  men  and  at  seventeen  reached  his  full  height — six  feet 
and  four  inches  without  his  shoes — he  had  no  stockings — found  enough  to 
do.  Mrs.  Lincoln  insisted  that  the  farm  work  should  be  done,  and  the 
family  was  reasonably  prosperous.  The  cabin  was  a  small  one,  however. 
Dennis  Hanks  and  young  Johnston  could  do  most  of  the  work,  and  so 
Abraham  was  often  away,  working  for  other  farmers,  reading  new  characters 
and  new  books.  His  earnings  were  small,  and  even  at  small  wages  work 
was  not  always  to  be  obtained.  What  he  did  earn  went  to  his  father. 
While  thus  engaged  he  formed  the  acquaintance  of  a  constable  who  owned 
a  copy  of  the  revised  statues  of  the  state  of  Indiana.  The  official  deemed 
this  volume  a  vade  mecum,  and  could  not  part  with  it  long  enough  for 
Abraham  to  read  it,  so  that  determined  young  man  followed  the  book  and 
its  owner  from  place  to  place  and  read  the  volume  piecemeal.  This  was 
his  first  study  of  the  law,  and  it  was  the  very  dry  bones  of  legal  law,  but 
the  boy  enjoyed  and  mastered  it.  His  longest  and  most  interesting  service, 
at  this  period,  was  with  James  Taylor,  who  had  a  ferry  at  the  mouth  of 
Anderson's  creek  on  the  Ohio.  Here  were  many  books  and  traveled 
strangers,  too.  Upon  these  latter  the  youth  fastened  himself  like  a  leech 
and  never  let  go  his  hold  until  he  had  pumped  them  dry  of  all  they  knew. 

At  all  rustic  gatherings  where  feats  of  strength  were  performed,  he  was 
easily  first.  He  could  lift  a  heavier  dead  weight,  throw  a  heavier  ham- 
mer and  run  faster  and  farther  than  any  other,  and  he  could  throw  any  man 
in  the  region  at  wrestling.  These  facts  gave  him  a  position  and  popularity 
in  such  a  community  that  no  moral  or  mental  excellence  alone  could  have 
won  him.  He  had  one  peculiarity  that  people  thought  strange — he 
refused  to  drink  liquor ;  but  then,  he  was  so  merry  a  companion,  told  so 
good  a  story  and  wrestled  so  well,  this  latter  defect  of  character  could  well 
be  overlooked. 

A  man  named  Jones  opened  an  opposition  store  at  Gentryville,  and  saw 
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in  young  Lincoln's  popularity  an  advantage  worth  his  securing.  So  he  hired 
him  as  a  clerk,  and  Abe's  residence  in  town  kept  him  constantly  in  contact 
with  the  people  of  whom  his  subsequent  knowledge  proved  so  valuable. 
Hfe  joined  the  rude  debating  club  of  the  place  and  was  soon  recognized  as 
its  leading  orator — an  antagonist  as  invincible  upon  the  rostrum  as  in  the 
wrestling  ring. 

The  county-seat  of  the  county  of  Warrick  was  fifteen  miles  from  Gentry- 
ville,  and  there  were  held  the  sessions  of  the  courts.  Whenever  Abraham 
could  escape  from  his  duties,  he  was  certain  to  walk  these  thirty  miles 
between  sunrise  and  nightfall  and  sit  all  day  eagerly  drinking  in  the  details 
of  evidence  and  argument  in  the  driest  case.  Here  one  day  he  learned  a 
great  and  bitter  lesson.  A  man  was  on  trial  for  murder  and  was  defended 
by  a  certain  John  Breckenridge,  who  had  come  from  a  distance  to  conduct 
the  case.  All  the  lawyers  Lincoln  had  theretofore  heard  had  been  of  the 
frontier  type — rude,  coarse,  and  very  often  ignorant.  This  man  was  one 
of  learning,  eloquence  and  polish.  His  words  came  to  the  young  man  as 
a  revelation  from  a  new  and  beautiful  world.  When  the  case  was  ended 
Lincoln  could  not  restrain  himself.  He  forgot  that  Breckenridge  was  a 
stranger  and  a  "gentleman  ;  "  he  forgot,  if  he  knew,  that  hnes  were  fixed 
between  the  "  classes,"  and  when  the  lawyer  was  leaving  the  courtroom 
he  found  himself  facing  an  enormous  and  ungainly  young  man,  without  a 
coat,  who  thrust  his  great  hand  out  in  greeting.  Breckenridge  showed  that 
an  able  man  may  be  a  small  one  and  a  gentleman  forget  the  first  canon  of  his 
order,  for,  ignoring  the  outstretched  hand  and  the  impulsive  words  of 
praise,  he  passed  on  in  offended  silence.  Then  Lincoln  knew  that  he  was 
a  "  a  poor  white,"  and  that  while  he  so  remained  not  all  the  good  qualities 
or  honest  efforts  possible  could  win  him  respect  and  recognition.  The 
lesson  was  a  cruel  one,  reflecting  little  credit  upon  its  teacher,  but  it  was 
invaluable  to  the  pupil.  Years  later,  in  1862,  Lincoln  and  Breckenridge 
met  in  Washington  and  the  former  repeated,  to  pleased  and  attentive  ears, 
the  praise  which  he  had  not  before  been  allowed  to  finish.  From  that 
hour  in  the  country  court-house  Lincoln  saw  social  matters  in  a  new 
light  and  resolved  to  rise  from  the  slough  in  which  his  neighbors  lived. 
In  his  greatest  success  he  was  incapable  of  such  small  discourtesy  as 
Breckenrif'ge  showed,  and  while  one  of  God's  own  noblemen  had  nothing 
about  him  in  common  with  the  aristocrat. 

In  1828,  at  the  age  of  nineteen  years,  Lincoln  made  his  first  important 
departure  from  the  monotonous  life  of  Warrick  county.  He  then  engaged 
with  Mr.  Gentry,  the  leading  man  of  his  neighborhood,  for  service  to  be 
performed  at  Gentry's  landing,  near  Rockport  on  the  Ohio  river.  Very 
soon  Mr,  Gentry  formed  the  plan  of  loading  a  flatboat  with  the  staples  of 
the  neighborhood — corn  and  bacon — and  sendini^  it  down  the  great  rivers 
Ko  New  Orleans.     The  command  of  the  craft  was  given  to  Allen  Gentry, 
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spn  of  its  owner,  and  Abraham  was  engaged  as  bow  hand,  with  the  promise 
of  eight  dollars  a  month  and  rations  and  a  return  steamboat  passage.  Flat- 
boats  were  not  built  for  ascending  the  river,  and  were  sold  or  abandoned  at 
their  journey's  end. 

The  start  was  made  in  March  and  the  trip  occupied  about  three  months, 
going  and  returning.  The  young  men  traded  from  landing  to  landing  and, 
by  dint  of  great  care  as  to  counterfeit  money,  which  was  more  plentiful 
than  the  genuine,  made  the  trip  a  successful  one.  The  commercial  results 
of  the  enterprise  were,  however,  its  least  important  feature.  It  bore  two 
great  and  surpassingly  important  fruits  to  Lincoln.  First,  it  made  him 
familiar  with  the  slave  system,  and  next,  it  gave  him  a  knowledge  of  river 
navigation,  which  was  of  untold  value  in  after  days.  During  the  war, 
while  he  naturally  and  properly  deferred  to  the  superior  knowledge  of  naval 
authorities  in  matters  pertaining  to  operations  on  the  coast  and  tlie  high 
seas,  he  knew  more  than  any  of  them  concerning  the  possibilities  and 
difficulties  of  the  western  flotilla,  and  his  experience  had  a  directing 
influence  upon  the  operations  which  cut  the  Confederacy  in  twain.  A 
second  journey  of  the  same  kind,  to  which  reference  will  be  made,  con- 
firmed his  observation  and  fixed  his  knowledge.     But  this  was  the  beginning. 

The  matter  of  slavery  was  still  more  vitally  important.  He  had  not  been 
bred  to  regard  it  as  a  wrong.  The  people  of  Hardin  county  (Kentucky) 
practiced  it,  and  those  of  southern  Indiana,  mostly  bred  in  slave  states,  did 
not  disapprove.  Thomas  Lincoln  had  no  views  upon  the  subject  of  labor, 
except  a  disinclination  to  perform  more  of  it  than  was  strictly  necessary, 
and  thus  the  mind  of  the  stripling  was  without  bias  when  he  first  came  in 
contact  with  the  full  operation  of  the  "  institution." 

He  saw  it  in  its  worst  and  most  barbarous  form.  All  the  world  knows 
that  nowhere  were  its  horrors  so  great  as  in  the  lower  river  states.  He 
saw  men  and  women  working  under  the  lash  in  the  dusty  fields  ;  he  saw 
the  whip  applied  in  barbarous  punishment ;  he  saw  coffles  of  men  and 
women,  torn  from  home  and  kindred,  driven  like  hogs  to  market,  and  he 
saw  the  sale  of  human  beings  under  the  hammer  at  the  New  Orleans  slave 
market.  He  perceived,  too,  the  effect  of  this  upon  the  whites  ;  how 
the  rich  were  indolent  and  corrupt,  and  the  poor  thriftless  and 
vicious ;  how  there  was  dishonor  in  labor  for  any  man,  and 
he  knew  that  under  that  institution  honest  and  self-respecting  poverty 
could  never  be.  All  this  came  to  him  only  dimly  then,  but  his 
second  visit  and  quiet  afterthought  made  him  an  abolitionist  in  heart  from 
his  very  boyhood.  As  he  grew  in  years  and  knowledge  he  came  to  see 
how  securely  slavery  was  hedged  about  with  constitutional  protection,  and 
he  respected  the  authority  which  he  deplored,  but  the  wish  for  freedom 
was  always  in  his  thoughts,  and  when  war  gave  him  his  opportunity  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  use  it. 
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June  brought  the  young  men  home  ;  Abraham  with  much  experience  and 
a  scar  which  he  carried  all  his  life,  received  in  repelling  a  gang  of  negro 
river  pirates  who  boarded  the  boat.  In  1830  Abraham  came  of  age. 
About  the  same  time  Thomas  Lincoln  determined  to  again  move  west- 
ward, and,  a  few  days  after  Abraham's  birthday,  the  party  set  out  with 
household  goods  and  farming  tools  upon  a  stout  wagon,  the  first  the  father 
had  ever  owned.  The  roads  were  very  miry,  but  the  oxen  managed  to 
pull  them  through,  and  in  two  weeks  their  location  was  made  upon  the 
bank  of  the  north  fork  of  the  Sangamon  river,  in  Sangamon  county,  Illi- 
nois. His  first  work  in  the  state,  and  his  last  as  a  dependent  of  his  father, 
was  to  aid  in  building  a  log  house ;  next  he  helped  plow,  plant  and  fence 
fifteen  acres  of  corn— he  and  Dennis  Hanks  splitting  the  rails — then  he 
was  a  free  man !  A  free  man,  but  without  a  cent,  without  a  trade,  and 
many  would  have  said,  only  an  ignorant,  common  laborer.  What  was  he 
to  do?  Obviously  work  with  his  hands  now,  for  he  must  live,  and  he  was 
determined  to  study.  He  soon  found  work  to  do,  and  his  great  skill  and 
strength,  as  well  as  his  winning  personal  manners,  caused  him  to  be  pretty 
constantly  employed.  He  never  lived  at  home  after  his  first  independent 
work,  and,  except  for  the  separation  from  his  loving  and  always  kind  step- 
mother, he  did  not  regret  the  fact.  In  his  work  he  took  little  pleasure,  but 
he  met  it  manfully,  as  a  means  to  better  things.  He  soon  gained  among 
new  associates  the  place  he  had  held  in  Indiana,  and  some  visionary  people 
even  began  to  think  he  might  have  a  future  if  he  could  only  be  given  a 
chance. 

During  some  excitement  concerning  a  discussion  as  to  whether  the  San- 
gamon river  could  be  rendered  navigable,  a  man  named  Posey  made  a 
stump  speech  on  the  subject  at  Decatur.  Some  one  who  did  not  admire 
the  speech,  remarked  to  the  orator,  "  Mister  Abe  Lincoln  can  beat  that 
all  hollow.  Abe,  try  him  on."  Challenges  of  all  kinds  were  common  in 
those  days,  and  usually  accepted,  as  was  this  one.  A  drygoods  box  was 
brought ;  Abraham  mounted  it,  and  proceeded  to  entirely  demolish  Mr. 
Posey.  That  gentleman  frankly  admitted  his  defeat,  and  after  Lincoln  had 
finished  this,  his  first  stump  speech,  made  many  inquiries  as  to  "how  he 
learned  to  do  it,"  and  gave  him  much  encouragement. 

So  matters  went  until  Abraham  reached  his  twenty-second  birthday. 
Then  he  was  engaged  with  his  cousin,  John  Hanks,  and  his  step-brother, 
John  Johnston,  to  take  a  flatboat  and  cargo  from  Springfield,  on  the  San- 
gamon, to  New  Orleans.  They  were  to  receive  fifty  cents  a  day  and  pro- 
visions, and  to  have,  in  addition,  sixty  dollars  to  divide  among  them. 
These  were  rare  wages  in  those  days,  and  the  men  set  to  work  with  a  will 
to  build  the  boat.  When  completed  Mr.  Offut,  their  employer,  loaded  it 
and  they  set  out.  Almost  at  the  outset,  when  at  New  Salem,  Illinois,  the 
boat  stuck  on  a  mill  dam,  and  both  it  and  the  cargo  would  surely  have  been 
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lost,  but  for  Lincoln's  quick  wit  and  ready  ingenuity.  This  gained  him 
Mr.  Offut's  good-will  and  subsequent  employment.  The  journey  was  sub- 
sequently uneventful,  and  is  chiefly  significant  in  the  effect  it  had  in  deep- 
ening Mr.  Lincoln's  antislavery  feeling,  and  in  extending  his  knowledge 
of  the  river.  During  his  brief  absence  his  father's  family  had  removed  once 
more,  this  time  to  Coles  county,  where  they  remained  during  the  remainder 
of  the  life  of  the  elder  Lincoln.     , 

In  183 1  New  Salem,  now  entirely  gone  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  was 
quite  a  stirring  town,  twenty-two  miles  from  Springfield  on  the  Sangamon. 
About  midsummer  of  that  year  Lincoln,  who  had  been  working  from  place 
to  place,  found  himself  stranded,  without  much  money  or  steady  employ- 
ment, in  that  town.  An  election  occurred  in  October,  and  when  the  polls 
were  opened  but  one  clerk  was  present.  The  law  required  two,  and  a  can- 
vass of  the  citizens  of  New  Salem  present  showed  that  not  one  could  write. 
Lincoln  was  standing  by  as  an  onlooker,  and  being  asked  if  he  could  write 
and  answering  affirmatively  was  made  clerk  of  the  polls,  and  this  accidental 
appointment,  his  first  official  position,  led  to  his  remaining  at  New  Salem 
for  seven  years. 

Passing  over  some  minor  experiences  and  temporary  employment,  we 
come  to  a  distinct  rise  in  life,  which  put  an  end  to  Lincoln's  employment  as 
a  laborer.  Mr.  Offut,  for  whom  the  young  man  had  gone  to  New  Orleans, 
opened  a  store  at  New  Salem  and  put  Lincoln  in  charge.  Soon  he  rented 
the  mill  in  the  place  and  transferred  his  new  employe  to  the  post  of  miller. 
Lincoln  thus  gained  a  wide  acquaintance,  and  he  found  the  community  as 
vicious  and  lawless  as  any  he  had  ever  known.  His  reputation  for  strength 
could  not  long  pass  unchallenged  in  such  a  community.  It  did  not  tend 
to  prevent  such  a  challenge  that  the  enthusiastic  Mr.  Offut  announced  that 
his  new  miller  could  out-run,  out-fight  or  throw  any  man  in  Sangamon 
county,  and  that  he  knew  more  than  any  other  man  alive.  In  the  vicinity 
of  New  Salem  was  a  hamlet  known  as  Clary's  Grove,  of  which  the  young 
men,  calling  themselves  the  "  Clary's  Grove  boys,"  were  as  desperate  a  set 
of  ruffians  as  one  would  wish  to  see,  who  prided  themselves  on  "running 
the  county,"  and  were  ready  to  fight  upon  the  smallest  pretext.  Mr. 
Offut's  encomiums  reached  them,  and  Jack  Armstrong,  their  champion,  was 
pitted  against  Lincoln.  The  latter  accepted  the  contest,  and  a  tremendous 
struggle  follov/ed,  in  which  neither  was  thrown.  At  last  the  two  stood 
breathlessly  facing  each  other.  Lincoln  said  :  "Jack,  let's  quit;  you  can't 
throw  me  and  I  can't  throw  you."  Armstrong  took  advantage  of  Lin- 
coln's confidence  to  rush  in  and  endeavor  to  gain  an  unfair  advantage.  In 
an  instant  Lincoln  had  him  by  the  throat,  held  him  at  arm's  length,  and 
shook  him  like  a  child.  The  cry  "a  fight!  "  went  up.  Offut's  party  was 
less  in  numbers  and  less  of  the  fighting  order  than  the  Clary's  Grove  gang ; 
the  latter  claimed  the  stakes,    and    there  seemed  a   prospect  of  serious 
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trouble,  when  Lincoln,  whose  temper  was  thoroughly  aroused,  offered  to 
fight  Armstrong  or  any  other  man  of  his  faction,  to  settle  the  matter. 
This  would  doubtless  have  been  done  but  for  the  fact  of  the  arrival  of  "  an 
influential  citizen,"  who  prevented  it. 

The  story  of  the  match  went  far  and  wide,  and  its  results  were  very  im- 
portant as  affecting  Lincoln's  future.  It  strangely  enough  made  fast  friends 
of  the  Clary's  Grove  gang,  and  they  were  ever  after  ready  to  fight  for  him 
or  vote  for  him  to  the  last  man.  Such  a  nucleus  for  a  political  following 
was  by  no  means  to  be  despised,  and  the  aggressive  championship  of  these 
men  certainly  brought  Lincoln  into  public  notice  sooner  than  he  other- 
wise would  have  come  forward.  The  result  of  the  draw  match  in  New 
Salem  was  to  make  all  the  rough  characters  timid  when  brought  to  face  a 
possible  conflict  with  the  man  who  shook  Jack  Armstrong,  and  by  acting 
as  sort  of  a  volunteer  peacemaker,  the  young  man  made  the  town  far 
more  comfortable  for  its  respectable  inhabitants,  and  won  their  hearty 
good-will. 

Now  Lincoln  began  to  feel  that  since  he  knew  how  to  read,  write  and  to 
make  speeches  in  correct  English,  it  was  time  he  knew  why  the  English 
was  correct.  Accident  had  placed  him  in  advance  of  the  wisdom  of  his 
age,  by  compelling  him  to  wait  until  he  could  use  English  before  he 
studied  the  science  of  the  language.  He  went  to  the  schoolmaster  of  New 
Salem  and  discussed  the  subject.  The  teacher  approved  his  plan  ;  inquiry 
was  made  as  to  where  a  text-book  of  grammar  might  be  found,  and  it  was 
learned  that  a  fanner  living  only  six  miles  away  owned  one.  Lincoln 
walked  to  the  man's  house,  bought  the  precious  book,  hurried  home  and 
devoured  it.  From  that  time  he  had  always  a  reason  for  his  speech. 
Other  books  he  read,  one  after  another,  sitting  on  a  bag  of  grain  in  the 
mill  between  grists,  lying  prone  on  the  grass  or  store  counter  in  his  leisure 
hours,  and  at  night  burning  shavings  and  splinters  to  save  the  costly  candles 
he  could  not  afford. 

Mr.  Offut,  as  may  be  judged  by  his  expression  quoted  above,  was  a  man 
far  more  sanguine  than  discreet,  and  his  extensive  business  ventures  were 
more  than  he  could  sustain.  The  time  came,  and  it  was  not  very  long  in 
coming,  when  he  gave  up  the  mill  to  its  owners  and  the  Store  passed  into 
other  hands.  Some  citizens  of  Sangamon  county  chartered  a  steamer  to 
be  brought  up  the  river  with  a  view  to  testing  the  vexed  question  of  the 
navigability  of  that  stream.  Lincoln  was  engaged  to  pilot  the  vessel,  and 
succeeded  in  demonstrating  that  the  river  was  not  navigable. 

After  this  he  was  again  free  and  began  to  look  about  him  for  occupa- 
tion. It  came  ready  to  his  hand  and  in  such  form  as  to  give  him  experi- 
ence beyond  price  as  a  preparation  for  the  future.  The  great  leader  of  the 
red  men,  Blackhavvk,  chief  of  the  Sacs,  was  over  the  northwestern  border. 
Men  thought   him  at  the  head  of  a  great  confederation  of  tribes,  and  the 
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public  anxiety  was  intense,  though  his  alliances  were  in  fact  broicen  up. 
He  came  as  breaker  of  his  bonds  to  "  keep  the  peace,"  and  the  Illinois 
militia  was  called  out  to  assist  the  regulars  against  him.  Through  the 
influence  of  the  "  Clary's  Grove  boys"  Lincoln  had  been  made  captain  of  a 
militia  company  in  the  fall  of  1831.  Now  the  men  who  composed  the 
company  volunteered  almost  to  a  man,  and  Lincoln  was  chosen  their  cap- 
tain for  active  service.  The  men  were  mustered  in  at  Beardstown,  assigned 
to  a  regiment  under  Colonel  Samuel  Foster,  and  moved  to  intercept  the 
Indians.  Lincoln's  company  saw  no  fighting.  Lincoln  himself  was  twice 
under  discipline — once  for  discharging  his  pistol  within  the  prohibited  dis- 
tance of  fifty  paces  from  the  camp  limits,  and  again  for  failing  to  move 
with  his  company  of  scapegraces  when  those  hopeful  soldiers  to  a  man 
were  too  drunk  with  liquor  stolen  from  the  officers'  headquarters  to  fall 
into  line.     The  first  was  a  venial  offense  ;  the  second  not  at  all  his  fault. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  follow  the  course  of  a  campaign  of  marching  and 
countermarching,  but  it  concerns  us  to  know  what  Lincoln  learned  which 
was  to  be  of  service  twenty  years  later.  He  saw  that  the  commissary 
department  is  vitally  important  to  the  morale  of  an  army ;  that  when 
regular  troops  and  volunteers  or  militia  are  brought  together,  the  regulars 
look  with  contempt  upon  the  citizen  soldiery ;  that  regular  commanders 
are  inclined  to  be  unjust  to  volunteers  in  assignments  to  duty  and  distribu- 
tion of  supplies,  and  that  until  volunteers  become  veterans  they  will  not 
submit  to  such  discipline  as  prevails  in  the  regular  army.  Here  in  minia- 
ture he  had  before  him  three  of  the  great  problems  of  the  Rebellion,  and 
with  one  of  them  he  felt  called  upon  to  deal  personally.  An  improper  and 
unjust  order  was  issued  to  him  as  company  commander.  He  obeyed  it, 
but  afterward  went  to  the  regular  officer  who  issued  it,  and  in  behalf  of  all 
the  volunteers  said : 

' '  Sir,  you  forget  that  we  are  not  under  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
war  department  at  Washington  ;  are  only  volunteers,  under  the  orders  and 
regulations  of  Illinois.  Keep  in  your  own  sphere  and  there  will  be  no 
difficulty,  but  resistance  will  hereafter  be  made  to  your  unjust  orders. 
And  further,  my  men  must  be  equal  in  all  particulars,  in  rations,  arms, 
camps,  etc.,  to  the  regular  army." 

Lincoln  carried  his  point  and  unthinkingly  made  a  friend  of  every  man 
who  was  relieved  from  the  arrogance  of  the  regulars,  and  better  fed  and 
lodged  through  his  agency.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  force  of  his 
protest,  in  the  face  of  an  enemy,  it  was  surely  just,  and  his  dignity  and 
self-assertion  are  good  indications  of  the  growth  of  the  bare-footed  plow 
boy  and  farm  laborer  who,  but  two  years  before,  had  made  his  first  inde- 
pendent effort 

The  Illinois  regiments  fell  to  pieces,  by  reason  of  ill  management,  and 
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disbanded,  but  Lincoln  and  many  others  volunteered  in  the  ranks,  and 
served  creditably  until  the  close  of  the  war. 

Personal  popularity  was  a  much  stronger  element  in  the  poUtics  of  the 
west,  in  1832,  than  fifty  years  later.  Parties  there  were  to  be  sure — or 
rather  a  party,  for  in  the  interregnum  between  Federalists  and  Whigs  the 
opposition  had  no  name  and  no  organization  to  speak  of.  lUinois  was 
Democratic,  but  there  were  no  "bosses,"  no  "machine,"  no  "barrels" 
and,  for  the  making  of  state  and  legislative  nominations,  no  conventions. 
The  candidates  came  before  the  people  of  their  own  volition  or  by  the 
offices  of  friends,  and  the  number  of  them  in  the  field  and  the  personal 
and  local  interests  at  work  gave  a  degree  of  uncertainty  to  every  election. 

There  is  no  stronger  esprit  de  corps  than  that  among  the  comrades  of 
a  newly  disbanded  army,  and  Lincoln,  when  he  reached  home,  found  him- 
self a  man  of  prominence.  He  had  added  to  his  former  personal  popu- 
larity the  reputation  of  having  done  good  service  in  the  war,  and  especially 
of  having  acted  as  the  champion  of  the  volunteer  soldiers.  When,  shortly 
after  his  return,  he  made  a  speech  in  the  debating  club — his  first  in  New 
Salem — and  people  found  that  he  could  do  more  than  make  a  joke  and 
tell  a  story,  that  he  could  intelligently,  seriously,  and  even  eloquently  dis- 
cuss a  public  question,  he  was  at  once  urged  to  enter  the  canvass  for  elec- 
tion to  the  state  legislature.  The  proposal  was  a  surprise  to  him,  and, 
doubting  his  ability  to  succeed,  he  so  expressed  himself,  but  his  friends 
urged  that  even  an  unsuccessful  attempt  would  bring  him  before  the  peo- 
ple and  be  an  advantage  to  him.  He  yielded  to  these  arguments,  entered 
upon  his  campaign,  stumped  the  county,  and,  as  he  expected,  was  defeated 
by  four  hundred  and  seventy  votes.  All  the  votes  of  New  Salem  precinct, 
save  three,  were  cast  for  him. 

The  canvass  of  the  county  was  no  easy  matter,  and  he  was  compelled 
to  face  some  of  the  most  experienced  and  clever  men  of  the  vicinity.  It 
was  the  year  of  the  Jackson  campaign,  and  people  were  wild  on  the  sub- 
ject of  internal  improvements.  Lincoln  was  young,  and  he  was  as  wild  as 
any  one  else  when  it  came  to  a  discussion  of  the  matter.  He  admired 
Jackson  and  he  favored  making  everybody  rich  by  roads  and  canals,  so  he 
made  a  strong  fight  and  his  defeat  justified  the  wisdom  of  his  advisers, 
for  he  had  obtained  a  more  than  local  recognition  and  stood  on  firm  ground 
for  future  attempts. 

When  the  votes  were  counted,  Lincoln  began  to  look  about  him  again 
for  occupation  and  the  means  of  buying  law  books  and  pursuing  his 
studies.  He  needed  more  leisure  and  more  money  than  farm  work  would 
give  him,  and  circumstances  led  him  into  a  very  costly  experiment.  There 
were  four  stores  in  the  village  of  New  Salem.  One  was  kept  by  Herndon 
Brothers,  friends  of  Lincoln  ;  one  by  Radford,  a  third  by  Mr.  Rutledge, 
and  the  fourth  by  Hill  &   McNeil.     One  of  the   Herndon   brothers  sold 
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out  to  a  good-for-nothing  fellow  named  Berry ;  the  other  Herndon  quar- 
reled with  Berry  and  sold  to  Lincoln  on  credit.  The  Clary  Grove  boys 
had  a  grudge  against  Radford  and  took  a  trip  to  town,  broke  his  windows 
and  frightened  him  so  badly  that  he  sold  out  to  one  Green  for  four  hun- 
dred dollars.  The  next  day  Lincoln  and  his  partner  bought  Green's  "  bar- 
gain "  for  six  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  on  credit,  and  soon  after  Rutledge 
sold  out  to  them,  receiving  their  notes  in  payment. 

Thus,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  Lincoln  became  half  owner  in  three 
stocks  of  goods,  owing  every  cent  of  purchase  money,  and  hampered  by 
a  scamp  of  a  partner.  When  goods  were  sold  over  the  counter,  everybody 
insisted  upon  buying  at  retail  upon  the  same  terms  of  payment,  and,  as 
might  easily  have  been  foreseen,  the  concern  soon  collapsed,  leaving  Lin- 
coln with  the  memory  of  a  levanted  partner  and  the  incubus  of  a  load  of 
debt. 

In  this  time  of  need,  the  surveyor  of  Sangamon  county,  Mr.  Calhoun, 
needed  an  assistant.  Real  estate  speculations  were  rife,  and  he  required 
a  man  of  approved  honesty.  He  knew  Lincoln  to  be  honest  and  consulted 
him  as  to  his  ability.  He  brought  a  book  on  surveying  and  told  the  young 
man  that,  if  he  would  fit  himself,  he  should  have  all  the  work  he  could  do. 
This  was  enough.  Lincoln  took  his  text-book,  retired  to  the  house  of 
Mr.  Graham,  his  schoolmaster  friend,  who  lived  in  the  country,  and  in  six 
weeks  reported  for  duty  as  a  surveyor.  He  at  once  took  the  field,  his 
work  proved  honest  and  accurate,  and  he  was  regularly  installed  as  assist- 
ant county  surveyor.  He  had,  indeed,  all  the  work  he  could  do,  and  was 
more  easy  as  to  his  immediate  needs  than  ever  before.  But  behind  him 
was  that  grim  phantom  of  debt. 

All  of  the  paper  given  by  Lincoln,  in  connection  with  his  unfortunate 
business  experiment,  save  one  note,  was  in  the  hands  of  friends,  who  had 
entire  confidence  in  his  honesty,  and,  with  them,  he  had  no  difficulty  in 
making  arrangements  for  its  gradual  payment.  One  note,  for  the  sum  of 
four  hundred  dollars,  had  passed  into  the  ownership  of  a  stranger,  and,  as 
Lincoln  was  entirely  unable  to  meet  it  when  due,  suit  was  brought,  a 
judgment  taken  and  execution  issued.  His  books  were  safe,  under  the 
exemption  law,  but  his  horse,  saddle  and  bridle,  and  his  surveying  instru- 
ments— the  tools  of  his  temporary  trade,  were  levied  upon  and  adver- 
tised for  sale.  Among  the  friends  whom  Lincoln  had  made  was  a  farmer 
named  Short.  He  went,  unasked,  to  the  sheriff,  and  gave  a  bond  for 
the  production  of  the  property  on  the  day  of  sale,  so  that  Lincoln  had 
the  use  of  them  in  the  meantime.  When  the  day  came.  Short  and 
another  man  named  Greene  attended  the  sale,  and  bidding  in  the  property 
for  $225,  restored  it  to  its  former  owner.  Such  kindness,  so  entirely  vol- 
untary, is  a  good  indication  of  Lincoln's  place  in  the  community. 

Shortly  before  this  the  young  man  had  been  made  postmaster  of  New 
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Salem.  The  postoffice  had  no  local  habitation,  and  tradition  has  it  that 
Lincoln  carried,  not  only  the  responsibilities  of  office,  but  the  office  itself, 
upon  his  shoulders,  carrying  the  village  mail  in  his  hat  and  delivering  it 
wherever  he  and  the  proper  persons  met.  He  certainly  had  no  time  to 
waste,  for  he  was  very  busy  as  surveyor,  had  his  duties  as  postmaster  to 
do,  and  was  hard  at  work  with  his  law  books  in  every  interval  of  other 
occupations.  More  than  once  he  walked  the  tAventy  miles  to'  Springfield, 
to  buy  or  borrow  a  law  book,  and  read  his  new  treasure  every  step  of  his 
homeward  journey. 

Now  comes  one  of  the  saddest  periods  in  Lincoln's  life ;  one  that  very 
nearly  wrecked  him  at  the  time,  and  left  a  wound  that  never  healed.  Anne, 
the  third  daughter  of  James  Rutledge,  was  a  girl  of  great  natural  endow- 
ment, high  principle,  good  education  and  rare  beauty.  Two  years  after 
Lincoln  arrived  at  New  Salem,  he  had  boarded  with  her  father,  and  she 
was  then  engaged  to  be  married  to  young  McNeil,  a  prosperous  merchant. 
This  man  revealed  to  her  that  his  name  was  not  McNeil  but  McNamar, 
and  that  he  had  come  west  under  a  false  name,  that  he  might  make  a 
fortune  and  return  to  care  for  his  father  in  his  old  age.  She  could  not 
condemn  the  motive,  whatever  she  thought  of  the  device,  and  when  he 
closed  up  his  business  and  went  to  New  York,  with  a  promise  to  return 
and  claim  her,  she  received  his  words  with  perfect  faith.  He  soon  wrote 
of  his  father's  death,  and  then  his  letters  became  more  and  more  rare, 
and  finally  ceased. 

It  was  a  dastardly  act,  and  it  hurt  the  poor  girl  cruelly,  but  she  had  a 
quixotic  sense  of  honor,  and  when,  in  due  time,  Lincoln  became  her  suitor, 
she  refused  to  regard  herself  as  free  from  her  promise,  though  her  former 
lover  had  so  basely  broken  his.  She  was  far  from  indifferent  to  Lincoln 
even  at  first,  and  at  length  came  to  love  him  devotedly,  but  she  foolishly 
thought  a  definite  release  necessary  to  set  her  at  liberty.  As  for  Lincoln, 
he  loved  the  girl  with  all  the  intensity  of  a  very  sensitive  and  affectionate 
nature.  His  ambition  as  a  student  and  a  politician  received  a  new  and  little 
needed  spur.  He  felt  the  desire  that  every  real  man  has  to  distinguish 
himself  in  the  eyes  of  the  woman  he  loves. 

There  had  been  some  important  political  changes  between  1832  and  1834. 
The  Whig  party  was  evolving  itself  from  the  chaos  of  the  opposition.  Its 
general  principles  were  such  as  Lincoln  approved,  and,  while  he  was  not 
committed  as  a  partisan,  he  inclined  toward  the  Whigs.  He  declared 
himself  a  candidate  for  election  to  the  legislature  and  made  a  thorough  can- 
vass of  the  county,  speaking  as  he  had  never  spoken  before.  The  result 
was  his  election  by  a  very  large  plurality. 

The  capital  was  then  at  Vandalia,  and  the  question  of  ways  and  means 
became  an  important  one.  The  clothing  he  wore  would  do  well  enough 
for  New  Salem,  but  his  dignity  as  a  representative  of  the  people  demanded 
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something  better  now.  Then,  too,  there  were  expenses  of  travel  and 
living  to  be  met,  pending  the  receipt  of  his  pay.  His  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culty is  thus  related :  Going  to  a  friend  named  Smart,  a  man  with  as  much 
humor  as  he,  and  far  more  money,  he  asked : 

"  Smart,  did  you  vote  for  me?" 

"  I  did  that  very  thing." 

' '  Well,  that  makes  you  responsible ;  you  must  lend  me  the  money  t^ 
buy  suitable  clothing,  for  I  want  to  make  a  decent  appearance  in  the  legis 
lature." 

"How  much  do  you  want?" 

"  About  two  hundred  dollars,  I  reckon." 

The  money  thus  most  originally  asked  was  promptly  supplied,  and  witij 
a  portion  of  it  he  purchased  what  was  probably  the  first  really  presentable 
suit  of  clothing  he  had  ever  owned.  Several  months  elapsed  between  the 
election  and  the  assembling  of  the  legislature.  This  time  was  full  to  over- 
flowing with  reading,  study  and  preparation  of  all  kinds  for  the  duty  of  the 
future.  Then,  too,  there  was  Anne  Rutledge,  for  whom,  as  much  as  for 
himself,  he  was  doing  all  this;  she  was  not  to  be  neglected  and,  truth  to 
tell,  she  received  every  moment  that  could  be  snatched  from  other  employ- 
ment. 

Though  out  of  the  chronological  order,  this  seems  to  be  the  proper  place 
to  tell  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  great  sorrow.  It  was  not  until  early  in  1835  that 
his  determined  wooing  won  such  a  concession  from  Miss  Rutledge  that  their 
engagement  was  announced.  Even  then  she  delayed  the  marriage^  hoping 
that  McNamar  would  return,  not  to  keep  his  faith,  but  to  release  her.  In 
spite  of  this  delay  the  summer  was  a  golden  one  to  Lincoln.  He  had  at 
last  taken  his  first  great  step  upward.  He  had  returned  from  the  capital 
with  a  reputation  well  estabhshed,  that  promised  to  grow.  He  had  a 
political  future  before  him.  He  was  no  longer  a  "poor  white,"  but  a  man 
among  men.  He  was  nearing,  too,  the  gates  of  his  chosen  profession.  To 
crown  all,  the  desire  of  his  heart  was  about  to  be  gratified  by  marriage  to 
the  woman  he  loved.  As  the  summer  grew  older,  however,  Anne  Rutledge 
began  to  fail  in  health.  Her  friends  were  at  first  hopeful,  but  she  grew 
more  and  more  frail,  and,  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  August,  died.  The  physi- 
cians called  her  disease  brain  fever,  but  those  who  knew  better  were  certain 
that  she  fell  under  the  long  tension  of  nerves  and  mind,  for  which  a  cow- 
ardly human  being  was  answerable. 

Shortly  before  her  death  she  sent  for  her  lover,  and  he  passed  a  long 
time  alone  with  her.  No  one  knows  what  was  said  at  that  farewell  meet- 
ing, but  the  strong  man  came  out  from  it  with  an  awful  agony  upon  his 
face,  from  which  all  turned  in  reverent  pity.  After  she  died  he  was  fran. 
tic,  and  his  friends  said  he  was  insane.  They  might  have  been  much  far- 
ther from  the  truth,  for  he  seemed  to  have  lost  all  self-control  and  all  care 
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for  himself  or  those  about  him.  Once  he  said :  "I  can  never  be  reconciled 
to  have  the  snow,  rains  and  storms  beat  upon  her  grave."  At  last  one  of 
his  friends,  the  same  Mr.  Greene  who  had  aided  in  rescuing  his  surveyor's 
instruments,  recognizing  that  there  was  not  only  danger  that  Lincoln  would 
be  utterly  wrecked,  bodily  and  physically,  but  also  that  he  might  do  him 
self  bodily  harm,  insisted  upon  taking  him  to  his  own  farm  in  the  countiy, 
and  there  kept  him  under  careful  watch  for  several  weeks.  Gradually  the 
strong  character  of  the  man  began  to  assert  itself  against  his  grief.  He 
recovered  his  power  to  work — the  best  medicine  of  a  mind  diseased.  En- 
grossed in  his  law  books  and  in  his  literary  and  political  studies,  he  grad- 
ually recovered  his  self-control,  and  even  the  appearance  of  cheerfulness. 
Those  who  knew  him  most  intimately  could  judge  in  all  his  later  years  that 
the  pain  and  suffering  of  this  were  always  upon  him. 

In  this  yielding  to  the  pressure  of  sorrow  and  disappointment,  there  was 
much  to  pity  and  little  to  condemn.  Lincoln,  with  all  his  marvelous  ad- 
vancement, in  the  face  of  all  difficulties,  had  had  few  lessons  in  self-control. 
This  very  episode  of  his  life,  sad  and  bitter  as  it  was,  had  infinite  value  as 
a  matter  of  discipline.  It  laid  the  foundation  for  the  capacity  for  silent 
endurance,  which  in  later  years  carried  him  through  bitter  years  of  abuse, 
misinterpretation  and  the  carrying,  Atlas-like,  of  an  awful  load  of  responsi- 
bility. The  yielding,  too,  such  as  it  was,  was  only  the  sympathy  of  a  sen- 
sitive mind  with  a  very  tender  and  loving  heart. 

Lincoln  had  not,  in  those  days,  settled  into  any  such  religious  belief  as 
gave  him  consolation  and  fortitude  in  his  loss.  There  was  very  little  to 
attract  a  man  of  thought  in  the  emotional  appeals  of  the  frontier  preachers 
whom  he  had  heard.  There  was  far  more  intellectual  pleasure  to  be  had 
from  the  polished  and  clever  sophistries  of  a  Volney  or  a  Paine,  and  at 
one  time,  early  in  the  thirties,  Lincoln  had  made  a  written  abstract  of  the 
views  of  these  men.  Upon  this  fact  and  Mr.  Lincoln's  failure  to  attach 
himself  openly  to  any  denomination,  his  political  enemies  later  based  their 
venal  campaign  cry  of  "atheist"  and  "freethinker"  against  him.  No 
man  worth  the  saving  was  ever  saved  without  facing  and  sifting  the  claims 
of  such  thinkers  as  Paine.  No  man  who  comes  into  the  church  because 
it  is  a  respectable  and  profitable  thing  to  do,  or  simply  because  his  father 
was  a  member,  has,  in  the  end,  a  Christianity  half  so  vital  and  efficient  as 
does  a  man  like  Lincoln,  who  fights  his  way  to  reverent  belief  through 
clouds  of  doubt,  through  bad  example  and  the  repellent  influence  of  such 
observances  as  the  frontier  churches  gave. 

Can  any  man,  however  ignorant  of  his  inner  life,  read  Lincoln's 
speeches,  proclamations  and  state  papers,  note  his  constant  expressions 
of  reliance  upon  a  just  God  and  his  repeated  requests  that  the  Nation 
should  pray  for  his  guidance  and  the  succor  of  the  country,  can  any  man 
read  all  this  and  still  doubt  that  Lincoln  was  a  Christian,  a  believer  in  the 
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justice  of  God  and  in  the  efficacy  of  prayer  ?  If  he  was  not,  then  surely 
was  he  the  greatest  hypocrite  and  the  most  successful  dissembler  in  his- 
tory. The  man  who  fell,  pierced  by  the  bullet  of  a  vain  coward,  with  all 
his  good  work  well  done  and  an  efficient  faith  again  and  again  declared, 
needed  no  formal  profession  to  mark  him  as  a  Christian. 

When  Lincoln  went  to  Vandalia  in  1836,  his  mind  was  far  from  settled 
and  regulated.  His  terrible  loss  was  too  recent,  and.  the  wound  created 
was  still  raw.  He  was  in  the  precise  condition  of  mind  when  a  sympa- 
thetic woman  was  absolutely  necessary  to  him.  Had  he  had  a  wise  and 
loving  mother  or  sister  at  his  side,  he  would  not  have  gone  beyond  his  own 
family  circle  for  the  aid  he  needed.  As  it  was,  he  contracted  an  engagement. 
Many  a  man  has  made  an  imprudent  marriage  under  such  circumstances. 

Mary  Owens  was  a  bright,  well-educated,  intelligent  girl.  She  knew 
of  the  tragedy  in  Lincoln's  life,  and  the  correspondence  which  grew  up 
between  them  and  resulted  in  a  marriage  engagement  grew  out  of  her 
appreciation  of  his  abilities  and  his  own  grief,  pain  and  heart  hunger.  The 
gardener  grafts,  not  upon  a  whole,  but  a  wounded  tree,  and  this  entangle- 
ment is  evidence  of  the  depth  of  Lincoln's  hurt,  not  of  a  shallow  or  fickle 
mind.  The  time  soon  came  when  both  the  parties  to  this  rash  contract 
deemed  it  best  that  it  be  allowed  to  lapse,  and  simple  friendship  succeeded 
a  relation  in  which  there  had  never  been  any  real  love,  and  even  the  pro- 
fession of  much  beyond  esteem  and  respect  was  lacking. 

This  hasty  compact  might  have  been  lost  from  the  story  of  Lincoln's, 
life  but  that  the  letters  on  both  sides  were  preserved  and  finally  published. 
Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  abstract  justice  or  wisdom  of  such  a  publi- 
cation, it  has  done  no  discredit  to  either  of  those  engaged.  The  letters, 
from  first  to  last  are  full  of  friendship  and  respect,  and  show  nothing 
more.  The  generous  sympathy  which  brought  the  two  together  was  con- 
trolled by  good  sense,  that  led  them  to  abandon  their  graver  relation  when 
they  found  that  it  had  no  sufficient  basis,  that  they  had  mistaken  simple 
esteem  for  a  higher  and  more  permanent  feeling. 

One  more  incident  of  the  legislature  of  1836-7  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
pass  without  mention.  The  aggressive  fight  of  the  slave  power  had. 
already  begun,  and  the  subserviency  of  the  north  was  as  pronounced,  if 
less  contemptible,  than  in  the  later  days.  On  the  fourth  of  March  the 
legislature  adjourned.  On  the  third,  the  following  declaration  was  intro- 
duced and  spread  upon  the  journal : 

"Resolution  upon  the  subject  of  domestic  slavery  having  passed  both 
branches  of  the  general  assembly  at  the  present  session,  the  undersigned 
hereby  protest  against  the  passage  of  the  same. 

"They  believe  that  the  institution  of  slavery  is  founded  upon  both  in-- 
justice  and  bad  policy,  but  that  the  promulgation  of  abolition  doctrines 
tends  rather  to  increase  than  to  abate  its  evils. 
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"  They  believe  that  the  congress  of  the  United  States  has  no  power 
under  the  Constitution  to  interfere  with  the  institution  of  slavery  in  the 
different  states. 

"They  believe  that  the  congress  of  the  United  States  has  the  power 
under  the  Constitution  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  but 
that  the  power  ought  not  to  be  exercised  unless  at  the  request  of  the 
people  of  the  district. 

"The  difference  between  these  opinions  and  those  contained  in  the  said 
resolutions  is  their  reason  for  entering  this  protest. 

"Dan.  a.  Stone, 
"A.  Lincoln. 

"Representatives  from  the  county  of  Sangamon." 

To-day  this  reads  like  a  very  moderate  expression  of  views  regarding  a 
very  great  evil,  but  it  required  no  little  devotion  to  principle  to  make  such 
a  declaration  in  those  days,  when  any  opposition  to  the  "institution"  was 
punished,  even  in  New  England,  by  social  and  political  ostracism.  Lin- 
coln then  declared  his  unequivocal  disapproval  of  slavery,  and  in  the  same 
breath  recognized  the  constitutional  bulwark  by  which  it  was  surrounded. 
He  saw  that,  bad  as  slavery  was,  it  could  never  be  removed,  in  its  own 
territory,  except  by  the  consent  of  its  friends  or  by  war  or  revolution. 

In  every  great  reform  two  elements  work  in  turn.  First  the  agitators, 
who  excite  the  feeling  of  the  world  with  little  regard  for  legal  limitation 
or  the  possibilities  of  the  case.  Next  the  rebuilders,  who,  by  gunpowder 
or  legislation,  supported  by  the  public  opinion  their  predecessors  have  cre- 
ated, bring  to  pass  the  changes  which  the  time  demands. 

Lincoln  could  never  have  been  an  agitator  except  as  agitation  might 
work  within  constitutional  lines.  He  saw,  what  every  man  now  admits, 
that  from  the  establishment  of  the  United  States  until  1861  the  congress 
and  the  government,  existing  by  virtue  of  the  Constitution,  could  act  upon 
even  so  great  a  moral  wrong  as  slavery,  only  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
Constitution  gave  them  power.  Had  not  the  weak  tool  Buchanan  and  the 
guns  that  fired  on  Sumter  combined  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  men  might 
have  spent  many  years  in  puzzling  over  the  problem  presented  by  a  good 
constitution,  with  one  great  defect,  facing  an  awful  wrong,  a  wrong  which 
every  good  and  humane  nature  condemned. 

In  this  early  and  fearless  utterance  of  a  benevolence  on  the  one  hand, 
which  forever  marked  him  as  the  enemy  of  the  great  slave  power,  and  on  the 
other  of  a  respect  for  the  Constitution  which,  as  he  admitted,  limited  his 
own  projects  for  good  and  showed  him  too  thoughtful  an  ally  for  the  ultra- 
abolitionists,  we  see 'a  presage  of  the  fuller  growth  which  steadied  the  hand 
that  signed  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  and  yet  led  him  to  view  the  re- 
volted states  from  1861  to   1865   not  as  enemies,    but  as  communities  of 
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brethren  dominated  by  seditious  and  rebellious  individuals.  It  is  a  matter 
to  remember  and  weigh  well  that  Lincoln  had  been  reared  with  no  preju- 
dice against  slavery ;  that  he  had  seen  the  worst  of  its  practical  workings 
only  during  two  journeys  down  the  Mississippi,  and  that  he  well  knew  he 
could  gain  nothing  by  his  gratuitous  declaration,  made  with  only  one  ally, 
in  1837,  ^^^  might  lose  much  by  opposing  the  tide  of  public  opinion. 

In  this  brief  biography,  we  have  seen  Lincoln  receive  object  lessons  in 
three  of  the  great  problems  which  he  was  to  face  in  after  years;  in  slavery, 
which  was  the  real  casus  billi;  in  finance,  under  circumstances  closely 
resembling  those  of  the  rebellion  era;  in  the  organization  of  a  mixed  army 
of  volunteers  and  regulars.  The  Blackhawk  war,  the  "  internal  improve- 
ment "  craze  in  Illinois,  and  the  two  journeys  of  the  young  backwoodsman 
to  New  Orleans,  were  all  but  steps  in  a  system  of  education  by  which 
was  preparing  a  master  mind  for  a  surpassingly  important  emergency.  A 
careful  study  of  the  life  from  the  old  Kentucky  home  to  the  fatal  box  at 
Ford's  theatre,  shows  how  good  a  tutor  is  the  fate  that  shapes  the  destiny 
of  nations — how  every  mental  and  physical  quaUty  of  the  future  Presi- 
dent was  shaped,  developed  and  prepared  for  the  great  service  of  the  future 
by  the  experience  through  which  he  was  day  by  day  called  upon  to  pass. 

The  year  1836  found  the  Whig  party  crystallized  and  well  advanced 
toward  the  position  it  occupied  in  later  years.  It  found  Lincoln  so  firmly 
fixed  in  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  his  friends  that  then  and  thereafter 
his  election  to  the  legislature  was  a  matter  of  course  whenever  he  chose  to 
be  a  candidate.  He  was  then  elected  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  and 
became  a  member  of  the  body  to  which  came  both  opportunity  and  inclina- 
tion for  more  wild  legislation  than  was  ever  accomplished  by  any  other  leg- 
islature of  the  state.  Illinois  had  no  debt  and  consequently  her  credit  was 
excellent.  She  was  undeveloped,  her  roads  were  few  and  bad,  and  nature 
had  omitted  to  furnish  every  town  with  the  convenience  of  a  navigable 
river. 

The  craze  for  internal  improvement  which  marked  the  Jackson  period 
was  as  acute  in  Illinois  as  elsewhere.  Clinton's  ditch,  in  New  York  state, 
had  proven  a  success,  why  should  not  other  communities  have  similar  ad- 
vantages? Improvements  would  cost  money,  to  be  sure,  but  they  would 
develop  the  country,  bring  settlers  and  produce  a  tax  paying  capacity. 

The  men  who  went  to  Vandalia  in  1836,  Lincoln  among  the  rest,  hon- 
estly believed  that  the  future  of  the  state  demanded  a  hot-house  policy,  and 
that  any  amount  of  money  promised  to  be  paid  and  invested  in  roads  and 
waterways  would  lift  itself  by  the  prosperity  these  improvements  would 
surely  create.  The  legislators  were  wrong  but  they  were  honest,  and  most 
of  them  paid  a  very  extravagant  price  for  their  dabbling  in  finance.  No 
sooner  were  they  organized  than  they  set  in  motion  wholesale  factories  of 
money  in  the  form  of  banks.      Only  the  cost  of  printing  and  the  price  of 
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paper  lay  between  poverty  and  riches.  The  result  of  the  industry  of  the 
legislative  body  was  that  when  the  adjournment  was  reached,  the  state, 
from  having  no  debt,  had  issued  twelve  million  dollars  in  bonds,  and  that 
every  man's  pocket  was  full  of  wildcat  bank  notes,  which  had  driven  the 
sensitive  coin  out  of  circulation. 

The  legislative  fiat  had  failed,  however,  to  provide  a  market  for  the 
bonds,  a  substantial  oasis  for  the  currency,  or  a  regular  depth  of  six  feet 
of  water  in  the  Sangamon  river.  It  had  only,  in  its  ignorance  and  fatu- 
ity, laid  the  foundation  for  the  sudden  disasters  and  the  long  continued 
stringency  that  followed.  Aside  from  this  financial  suicide,  the  most  im- 
portant act  of  the  session  was  the  removal  of  the  state  capital  from  Van- 
dalia,  a  place  not  sufficiently  central,  to  Springfield,  Sangamon  county,  and 
Lincoln  came  home  with  his  full  share  of  the  credit  for  this  change  upon 
the  "era  of  universal  prosperity  "  not  yet  interrupted. 

It  was  not  long  after  the  adjournment  of  the  legislature  (of  the  proceed- 
ings of  which  we  have  spoken  at  some  length)  that  the  great  panic  of 
1837  broke  upon  the  United  States.  From  New  York  its  effects,  with 
their  attendant  disasters,  spread  rapidly  westward,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  Illinois  began  to  reap  the  whirlwind  for  which  the  way  had  been 
so  industriously  prepared.  On  the  tenth  of  May,  the  New  York  banks 
suspended  specie  payments  and  on  the  twelfth,  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  and  the  various  Philadelphia  institutions  took  the  same  course. 
Even  if  Illinois  had  been  in  the  same  condition  as  a  year  earlier,  with  no 
state  debt,  no  expensive  works  under  way,  and  only  specie  and  the 
National  currency  in  circulation,  the  panic  would  have  been  a  heavy  trial. 
As  it  was,  it  was  simply  paralysis.  In  July  the  governor  of  Illinois 
called  the  legislature  in  special  session,  to  provide  means  for  relief  That 
body  did  just  about  what  might  have  been  expected,  considering  the  legis- 
lation of  its  former  session.  It  first  passed  laws  permitting  the  banks  of 
the  state  to  suspend  specie  payments.  A  certain  invariable  economical 
rule,  superior  to  bills  and  enactments,  had  already  driven  the  coin  circula- 
tion into  retirement,  thus  anticipating  the  act  of  the  general  assembly. 
Having  gone  so  far,  that  body,  instead  of  suspending  work  upon  the  ill- 
timed  public  improvements,  actually  voted  new  credits  and  new  bonds 
to  carry  them  on.  Thus  nature  had  already  provided  for  one  of  these  acts 
of  legislation,  and  the  rest  had  much  better  been  left  undone.  One  writer 
has  said  that  Mr.  Lincoln  had  an  ambition  to  be  the  Dewitt  Clinton  of 
Illinois.  Be  this  as  it  may,  he  was  heart  and  soul  in  favor  of  internal  im- 
provements, as  were  all  his  colleagues,  and  every  man,  woman  and  child 
in  Illinois,  and  he,  like  his  fellows,  needed  the  hard  lesson  of  the  panic  of 
1837  to  teach  him  the  difference  between  a  mere  printed  promise  to  pay, 
founded  upon  nothing  but  the  faith  of  a  constantly  changing  legislature, 
and  money. 
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In  1838  Lincoln  was  again  sent  to  the  general  assembly,  and  was  made 
the  Whig  candidate  for  speaker.  The  same  honor  was  conferred  upon  him 
in  the  next  legislature,  but,  as  the  Democrats  were  in  both  instances  in  a 
majority,  it  proved  no  more  than  an  honor.  In  1840  he  took  the  stump 
for  Harrison,  and  made  speeches  through  a  larger  part  of  the  state. 
Thus,  for  the  first  time  was  he  known  to  the  people  beyond  his  own  legal 
circuit,  and  even  thus  early,  when  only  thirty  years  of  age,  his  powers  of 
mind  and  oratory  suffered  nothing  when  matched  against  those  of  the 
leaders  of  both  parties.  This  series  of  speeches  won  him  a  very  cordial 
popular  recognition,  and  he  never  afterward  lacked  an  auditory  when- 
ever he  chose  to  address  the  people  of  his  state,  as  he  did  in  nearly  every 
campaign  during  the  twenty  years  before  his  election  to  the  Presidency. 

Lincoln's  devotion  to  his  law  studies  has  been  again  and  again  men- 
tioned in  these  pages.  It  was  crowned  early  in  the  year  1837  by  his 
admission  to  the  bar.  Immediately  after  this  he  removed  from  New 
Salem  to  Springfield,  and  formed  a  law  partnership  with  John  P.  Stuart, 
a  man  who  had  befriended  him  by  many  kind  words  and  by  the  use  of  his 
books  ever  since  his  first  systematic  law  study  began.  By  his  admission 
to  the  bar,  Lincoln  had  severed  the  last  bond  that  held  him  to  the  old 
"poor  white"  days.  He  was  a  member  of  an  honorable  and  learned  pro- 
fession, well  equipped  for  its  duties ;  he  was  a  tried  and  approved  legisla- 
tor, and  no  man  could  deny  his  eligibility  for  any  advancement  open  to 
the  American  citizen.  How  full  a  reward  does  even  this  seem,  for  the 
ambitious  work  of  the  barefooted  Indiana  farm  boy,  yet  it  was  the  merest 
apprenticeship  for  the  greater  things  beyond. 

Poverty  was  still  his  bedfellow,  for  he  had  not  yet  discharged  his  debts, 
and  he  was  too  honest  to  spend  an  unnecessary  cent  until  they  were  paid. 
He  boarded  at  the  house  of  a  political  friend,  but  he  could  not  afford  a 
bedroom,  and  his  lodging  was  in  his  own  office,  where  he  slept  upon  a 
narrow  lounge.  His  road  to  professional  success  was  not  an  easy  one, 
either.  The  bar  of  Sangamon  county  was  a  very  able  one,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  fight  every  step  of  the  way  against  the  rivalry  of  men  quite 
as  well  prepared  as  he,  and  far  more  experienced.  Yet,  in  the  face  of  all 
he  won  his  way,  and  the  result  was  never  in  doubt  from  the  moment  he 
made  his  first  essay  at  the  bar.  He  speedily  conquered  a  practice,  which 
broadened  with  years  and  which  even  politics  rarely  caused  to  be  neglected. 
In  twenty  years  from  the  day  of  his  admission  he  had  grown  to  the  front 
rank  of  the  bar  of  Illinois,  a  state  which  by  that  time  had  come  very 
oearly  to  its  present  relative  position  in  the  west,  and  stood  unsurpassed 
as  a  trial  lawyer  in  all  the  brilliant  ranks  of  the  profession. 

His  admission  to  the  bar  was  an  epoch  in  his  life.  From  that  time 
he  was  "Abe"  Lincoln  only  to  playful  and  affectionate  friends  or  to 
political  enemies,  who  were  reduced  to  sad  straits  for  campaign  material. 
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Among  the  men  of  his  state  and  time  most  distinguished  for  honesty, 
abiHty  and  popular  influence,  he  was  a  man  to  be  recognized,  first  as  an 
equal  and  later  many  times  as  a  superior.  He  had  left  in  the  soil  from 
which  he  sprung  the  outer  covering  of  vulgarity  and  ignorance,  and 
grown  to  the  full  stature  of  a  magnificent  intellectual  manhood,  was  ready 
to  gather  the  first  fruits  of  his  long  years  of  toilsome,  self-denying  labor. 

Among  the  residents  of  Springfield,  when  Lincoln  made  it  his  home, 
were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vivian  S.  Edwards.  Mrs.  Edwards  was  a  member  of 
a  wealthy  and  aristocratic  family  of  Lexington,  Kentucky,  and,  during  the 
year  1839,  about  the  time  of  the  removal  of  the  capital  from  Vandalia  to 
Springfield,  her  sister,  Mary  Todd,  came  to  make  her  home  in  the  family. 
By  this  time  a  warm  friendship  had  sprung  up  between  Mr.  Lincoln  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwards;  the  removal  of  the  capital  to  Springfield  made 
that  city  the  center  of  all  the  former's  work,  and  that  he  should  see  much 
of  Miss  Todd  was  a  matter  of  course.  That  his  name  should  come  to  be 
connected  with  hers  was  almost  equally  natural,  and  that  such  connection 
should  lead  to  the  consideration  of  the  matter  by  the  persons  directly  con- 
cerned is  not  surprising.  In  every  acquirement,  grace  of  person  and  in 
her  worldly  position,  Miss  Todd  was  Lincoln's  superior.  She  was  hand- 
some, well  educated,  witty  and  of  high  social  standing,  while  he  was  per- 
sonally unattractive  and  was  handicapped  by  his  family  and  educational 
disadvantages.  The  young  lady  did  not  lack  for  admirers,  either,  and  it 
is  an  odd  coincidence  that  among  these  should  have  been  Stephen  A. 
Douglas.  When  asked  whether  she  preferred  Douglas  or  Lincoln,  Miss 
Todd  is  reported  to  have  laughingly  said,  "Whichever  has  the  better 
chance  of  being  President."  This  was,  of  course,  only  a  random  remark, 
but  many  people  have  endeavored  to  magnify  it  to  the  dignity  of  a 
prophecy. 

Miss  Todd  was  a  very  affectionate  and  warm-hearted  woman,  but  she  was 
ambitious  and  clear-sighted  as  well.  She  saw  in  Lincoln  great  promise  for 
the  future,  and,  besides  this,  his  ungainly  figure,  awkward  manner  and 
obscure  origin  had  no  weight.  Her  liking  for  him  aided  her  in  forming 
her  judgment,  and  this  liking  grew  with  intimacy  into  a  warm  affection, 
which  never  wavered  under  any  test.  Lincoln  was,  as  we  know,  very 
warm-hearted  and  affectionate ;  he  longed  for  love  and  the  happiness  of  a 
home  life  with  an  intense  desire,  and  his  feelings  met  every  modest  encour- 
agement from  Miss  Todd.  The  result  was  an  engagement  of  marriage, 
which  was  only  destined  to  be  carried  out  after  much  heart  burning  on 
both  sides  and  an  especially  bitter  struggle  for  Lincoln. 

It  was  not  long  after  this  engagement  was  made  before  Lincoln  found 
that  he  had  not  the  love  for  Miss  Todd  that  any  woman  has  a  right  to 
demand  from  her  husband.  How  this  knowledge  came  to  him,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  say,  but  he  was  forced  to  the  belief  that  his  heart  was  buried 
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with  Ann  Rutledge.  He  did  what  we  should  expect  him  to  do.  He  went 
to  Mxs  fiance ,  and  truly  disavowing  any  other  attachment,  offered-  her  her 
freedom  as  a  matter  of  right.  She,  however,  was  by  this  time  very  much 
attached  to  him,  and  she  did  not  accept  the  release  offered.  This  closed 
upon  him  the  last  possibility  of  honorable  trial,  and  he  accepted  the  situa- 
tion. Preparations  for  the  wedding  went  forward,  the  day  was  appointed 
and  came,  but,  when  it  arrived,  Lincoln,  all  of  whose  old  wounds  seemed 
opened  afresh,  was  again  mentally  upset.  He  was  as  truly  insane  as  any 
man  could  be,  incompetent  to  attend  to  business,  forgetful  of  his  friends, 
unconscious  of  his  surroundings  and  thoughtless  of  the  future.  Men  little 
thought  that  he  would  ever  recover  his  balance,  and  gave  him  up  as  one 
whose  mind  was  a  permanent  wreck. 

In  this  emergency,  as  once  before  when "  similarly  upset,  a  friend  was 
raised  up  to  him  in  the  person  of  James  F.  Speed,  a  gentleman  later  a 
member  of  Lincoln's  cabinet.  Mr.  Speed  was  a  merchant  of  Springfield, 
but  was  just  closing  up  his  business  to  remove  to  Kentucky.  There  he 
took  his  afiflicted  friend,  and  it  was  only  after  months  of  seclusion  and 
entire  mental  rest,  that  the  cloud  passed  from  his  brain,  and  he  could 
return  to  his  home  and  his  life  work. 

It  was  shortly  after  this  return  that  there  occurred  an  event  scarcely 
avoidable  in  a  new  community  in  those  days,  and  which,  though  he  was 
quite  innocent  of  causing  it,  brought  no  little  annoyance  to  Mr.  Lincoln. 
Miss  Todd  had  a  very  decided  satirical  bent,  and  was  quite  clever  with  her 
pen.  She  became  an  occasional  contributor  to  the  Sangamon  Journal,  and 
her  pointed  lampoons,  while  they  caused  general  amusement,  were  not  as 
agreeable  to  their  victims  as  to  the  public  at  large.  Among  the  young 
politicians  coming  into  local  prominence  was  James  Shields,  an  Irishman, 
destined  to  win  no  slight  renown  as  a  soldier.  He  was  morbidly  sensi- 
tive, and  when  Miss  Todd  selected  him  as  her  target  for  repeated  satires, 
it  was  more  than  he  could  endure.  So  he  called  upon  the  editor  of  the 
Journal  and  demanded  the  name  of  his  contributor.  The  editor  was  in  a 
dilemma.  He  could  not  expose  Miss  Todd,  and  he  had  no  fancy  for 
shouldering  the  quarrel  himself;  so,  as  an  easy  if  not  very  straightforward 
way  out  of  his  trouble,  he  referred  Shields'  messenger  to  Lincoln.  He,  in 
turn,  could  not  use  Miss  Todd's  name,  nor  could  he  explain  away  words 
which  were  very  biting,  and  which  he  had  not  written.  The  so-called  ' '  code 
of  honor"  was  in  force  in  those  days,  and  Shields  at  once  despatched  a 
challenge  to  his  supposed  assailant.  Lincoln  was  opposed  to  dueling,  and 
to  fight  in  such  a  quarrel  seemed  to  him  the  height  of  absurdity.  To  refuse 
a  challenge,  however,  meant  social,  professional  and  political  death,  and 
he  accepted,  using,  however,  his  privilege  as  the  challenged  party  to  name 
the  heaviest  cavalry  broadswords  as  the  weapons.  Shields,  although  a 
fiery  person  and  no  coward,  was  a  small  man,  and,  in  a  duel  with  broad- 
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swords  he  stood  about  as  much  chance  against  a  long-armed  giant  Hke 
Lincoln,  as  he  would  if  the  weapons  had  been  Jove's  thunderbolts.  The 
seconds  met  and  gravely  considered.  They  were  quite  willing  to  be  acces- 
sory to  a  murder  committed  in  any  conventional  way,  but  they  could  not 
reconcile  such  a  contest  as  this  with  their  ideas.  So  after  much  diplomacy 
and  many  messages  carried  backward  and  forward,  the  dismemberment  of 
Mr.  Shields  was  averted.  Soon  after  the  authorship  of  the  letters  came  to 
light,  and  Lincoln  stood  quite  justified  in  his  course. 

On  the  fourth  of  November,  1841,  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Mary  Todd 
were  married.  It  is  but  just  to  say,  considering  the  somewhat  equivocal 
circumstances  that  preceded  this  marriage,  that  Mrs.  Lincoln  was  always  a 
most  loving  wife  and  mother;  that  her  husband,  if  he  did  not  give  her  that 
which  he  had  not  to  give,  was  ever  kind,  thoughtful  and  tender,  and  that 
their  home  life  was  a  very  happy  and  harmonious  one.  Mrs.  Lincoln  had 
qualities  which  made  her  aid  most  valuable  to  her  husband.  He  had  never 
made  the  most  of  his  opportunities  for  money  getting,  and  it  may  be  safely 
said  that  the  even,  though  never  great,  financial  success  of  his  life  dated 
from  his  marriage.  Up  to  that  time  he  had  scarcely  known  what  it  was  to 
be  free  from  money  cares ;  thereafter  he  was  always  comfortable,  though 
he  never  became  a  rich  man. 

Up  to  this  point  in  his  work  the  author  has  been  quite  minute  in  his 
relation,  holding  that  no  incident  of  Lincoln's  early  life  and  struggles  can 
fail  to  be  of  value  in  understanding  his  character  and  his  later  life.  From 
this  time  out  such  particularization  is  neither  possible  nor  necessary  in  a 
sketch  like  this.  Events  come  to  be  greater  than  incidents,  when  one  has 
grown  to  man's  estate,  and  there  is  so  mnch  of  vital  interest  crowded  into 
the  later  years  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  life,  that  it  compels  his  biographer  to  pass 
rapidly  over  the  years  from  his  full  investment  with  the  duties  of  manhood, 
until  he  reached  the  time  of  fullest  fruition.  Those  years  were  full  of 
steady,  strong,  substantial  growth,  to  the  full  stature  of  a  glorious  man- 
hood. A  close  study  of  Lincoln's  opinions  and  acts  is  especially  interest- 
ing as  showing  the  consistency  of  his  development.  Every  advance  he 
made,  one  feels  to  have  followed  logically,  as  the  result  of  the  preceding 
step.  Again  and  again,  when  a  politic  man  would  have  governed  his 
words  and  actions  by  what  seemed  obviously  the  dictates  of  self-interest, 
Lincoln,  deaf  alike  to  the  remonstrances  of  well-meaning  friends  and  even 
to  the  warnings  of  his  own  personal  judgment,  acted  from  principle,  only 
to  find  when  the  years  had  taken  him  a  little  onward  that  the  fabric  of 
events  had  been  too  vast  to  be  seen  in  all  its  relations  by  one  near  at  hand, 
and  that  what  had  seemed  political  suicide  was  in  fact  the  highest  and  best 
policy  not  only  for  the  Nation  but  for  himself.  It  would  be  interesting 
and  profitable  to  devote  chapters  to  years  which  must  be  dismissed  in  sen- 
tences— to  give,  as  we   go  on,  an  abstract  of  contemporary  events  that 
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serve  to  shed  sidelights  upon  Lincoln's  words  and  motives,  but  this  is  im- 
possible. It  is  necessary  to  assume  in  the  reader  a  general  outline  of 
knowledge  covering  the  political  and  military  history  of  the  United  States 
from  the  beginning  of  Lincoln's  life  until  its  end.  He  must  be  assumed  to 
understand  the  relations  of  political  parties  and  of  antagonistic  sections : 
the  general  standing  of  public  men  ;  the  general  tone  of  public  opinion. 
Particularly  must  he  be  presumed  to  know  the  bare  course  of  events  lead- 
ing up  to  and  during  the  War  of  the  Rebellion.  If  all  this  be  not  assumed, 
a  thousand  pages  would  no  more  than  outline  the  writer's  task. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Lincoln's  marriage,  in  1841,  began  a  very  active  canvass 
for  the  nomination  for  representative  in  congress.  This  Lincoln  was  very 
anxious  to  secure,  and  he  entered  the  struggle  with  his  whole  heart  and 
soul.  His  opponents  made  a  microscopic  examination  of  his  past,  with  a 
view  to  his  defeat,  and  finally  narrowed  their  assaults  down  to  two  points 
— his  religious  and  social  relations.  In  their  assaults  upon  him  they 
showed  all  the  consistency  and  honesty  common  in  such  cases.  They 
said  to  different  people,  as  suited  their  ends,  that  he  was  a  deist,  an 
atheist,  an  infidel,  a  Presbyterian  and  an  Episcopalian.  They  said  that, 
though  a  man  of  the  people  and  reared  by  the  rough  hand  of  poverty,  he 
had  wedded  an  aristocrat  and,  in  the  day  of  his  prosperity,  had  turned  his 
back  upon  his  old  associates.     How  familiar  it  all  sounds,  to  be  sure. 

Such  assaults  would  have  been  of  little  effect  in  his  own  county,  but  the 
congressional  field  was  broader,  and,  in  the  interest  of  his  party,  Mr. 
Lincoln  for  the  first  and  last  time  in  his  political  career,  saw  fit  to  with- 
draw his  name  from  before  the  people.  E.  D.  Baker  was  the  nominee, 
and  no  man  did  more  to  secure  his  election  than  did  his  defeated  opponent. 

In  1844  Lincoln  was  an  ardent  supporter  of  Clay,  whom  he  greatly 
admired,  and  was  a  candidate  for  Presidential  elector  upon  the  Whig 
ticket.  The  defeat  of  the  great  leader  was  a  bitter  blow  to  him. 
During  the  campaign  he  made  many  speeches  in  Illinois  and  Indiana. 
Three  of  these  were  made  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  his  old  home  and 
one  at  Gentry ville,  where,  as  a  barefooted  boy,  he  had  "spelled  down  " 
the  school,  where  he  had  written  his  first  original  sentences  upon  shingles 
and  the  fire  shovel,  and  where  he  had  "  clerked  "  for  Mr.  Jones. 

He  must  have  been  vividly  conscious  of  the  upward  distance  he  had 
traveled,  as  he  talked  to  the  uncouth  assemblies  of  his  old  neighbors, 
school  fellows  and  co-equals,  but  he  showed  no  more  sense  of  it  than  if  he 
had  been  as  ragged,  dirty  and  ignorant  as  they.  In  the  midst  of  his 
speech  at  Gentryville  he  caught  sight,  among  the  audience,  of  an  old 
school  fellow  named  Nat  Grisby.  With  the  exclamation,  "There's 
Nat!"  he  descended  from  the  stage  and  "the  issues  of  the  day"  were 
obliged  to  wait  until  he  had  given  the  man  a  hearty  handshake.  He 
visited  his  old  employer,  Mr.  Jones,  renewed  old  acquaintances  and  made 
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new  ones  right  and  left,  and  was  natural,  kind  and  genial  with  all.  This 
course  doubtless  made  many  votes  for  Clay,  and,  had  it  been  policy  at  all, 
would  have  been  very  good  policy.  It  was  not,  however,  in  any  manner 
allied  to  the  mechanical  "  urbanity  "  of  the  politician,  but  was  the  result 
of  his  own  natural,  simple  kindliness.  It  was  this  ability  to  make  himself 
one  with  the  people  about  him,  broadened  by  wider  observation  and 
elevated  by  the  highest  motives,  that  gave  him  his  unerring  knowledge  of 
public  opinion,  north  and  south,  in  or  out  of  both  armies,  when  he  was 
war  dictator  of  the  United  States,  which  told  him  just  how  far  he  could 
rely  upon  the  loyal  people  to  support  his  measures ;  just  how  far  the  gov- 
ernment dare  burthen  itself  with  delays  and  apparent  failure,  just  when 
something  decisive  must  be  done  and  failure  was  better  than  inaction, 
and  just  when  the  people  were  ripe  for  some  startling  and  arbitrary  use 
of  his  enormous  power,  like  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  or  the  draft. 
This  keen  insight  into  the  public  mind  did  more  to  carry  him,  through 
evil  and  good  report,  to  final  triumph  than  any  other  one  quality. 

The  year  1846  saw  another  election  for  representative  for  congress  for 
the  Sangamon  district.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  one  of  several  candidates  for  the 
Whig  nomination,  but  the  contest  soon  narrowed  down  to  one  between 
General  Hardin,  working  for  a  reelection,  and  the  subject  of  this  biogra- 
phy. In  February  Hardin  saw  that  he  was  beaten,  and  withdrew  from  the 
canvass.  In  May  Lincoln  was  nominated,  and  in  spite  of  a  bitter  fight, 
in  which  his  supposed  religious  heterodoxy  played  an  important  part,  was 
elected  by  an  unusually  large  majority.  His  opponent  was  one  Peter 
Cartwright,  a  very  popular  though  eccentric  Methodist  preacher,  and  this 
fact  gave  especial  point  to  the  attacks  of  his  opponents. 

The  Thirtieth  congress  organized  on  the  sixth  of  December,  1847,  ^^^ 
Lincoln  was  assigned  to  the  committee  on  post-offices  and  post  roads. 
His  service  in  this  congress  is  of  interest  only  as  it  illustrates  his  peculiar- 
ities of  mind  and  principle  and  in  the  invaluable  experience  it  gave  him — 
another  school  in  his  preparation  for  the  great  and  unsuspected  future.  It 
requires  at  least  one  term  in  the  house  to  fit  a  man  new  to  national  legis- 
lation for  any  marked  service  in  its  councils,  and  had  Lincoln  lived  and 
died  without  further  advancement  it  is  not  likely  that  what  he  said  and  did 
while  a  m.ember  would  ever  have  been  deemed  worthy  of  resuscitation 
from  the  dreary  pages  of  the  official  record. 

The  Thirtieth  congress  legislated  upon  very  important  matters.  Polk 
was  President,  and  the  slave  barone  had  determined  that  they  would  add 
Texas  to  the  territory  which  might  be  safely  considered  theirs  in  a  struggle 
which  they  already  foresaw,  while  the  bat-eyed  dough-faces  of  the  north 
suspected  nothing.  The  Mexican  war  was  the  result — a  war  waged  for  a 
dishonorable  motive  by  reason  of  the  over-weaning  influence  of  a  section. 
Lincoln  was  the  only  Whig  member  for  Illinois.     This  fact  made  him  the 
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center  of  the  observation  of  his  own  party,  and  caused  to  converge  upon 
him  the  watchfulness  and  the  criticism  of  an  opposition  only  too  ready  to 
take  advantage  or  any  lapse. 

Lincoln  did  not  need  any  very  microscopic  examination.  Save  only  his 
utterance  in  the  routine  business  of  his  committee,  he  scarcely  spoke  a 
word  that  did  not,  as  disappointed  friends  and  exultant  enemies  hastened 
to  tell  him,  contribute  to  the  destruction  of  his  party  and  to  his  own  polit- 
ical ruin.  He  opposed  the  Mexican  war,  and  that  contest,  not  over  well 
liked  at  first,  was  soon  made  popular  by  a  series  of  brilliant  successes. 
His  stand  upon  this  subject  was  not  a  mere  matter  of  voting,  but  was 
made  emphatic  by  the  offering  of  resolutions  and  by  one  set  speech.  On 
the  twentieth  of  July  he  made  an  elaborate  speech  in  which  he  took  occa- 
sion to  place  himself  upon  record  on  the  matter  of  slavery.  His  position 
was  not  in  advance  of  that  of  the  Whig  party  in  the  north.  It  was  one 
of  opposition  of  slavery,  within  constitutional  limits,  in  other  words,  oppo- 
sition to  its  extension. 

This  was  enough  for  the  slave  men.  They  held,  tenaciously  and  quite 
logically,  the  position  that  every  man  who  was  not  for  them  was  against 
them,  and  they  scarcely  recognized  degrees  of  opposition.  During  the 
second  session  of  the  congress,  Lincoln  confirmed  his  position  by  offering 
a  J^ill  for  the  compensated  emancipation  of  slaves  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  which  went  the  way  of  all  such  bills  in  those  days.  Though 
opposed  to  the  Mexican  war,  he  always  voted  supplies  for  its  prosecution, 
thus  occupying  a  position  singularly  parallel  to  that  of  the  anti-war  Demo- 
cratic members  of  congress  during  the  Rebellion.  It  is  interesting  to  note, 
too,  that  in  spite  of  his  slavery  and  war  opinions,  he  made  more  friend- 
ships among  southern  and  northern  men,  and  many  of  these  continued 
while  he  lived. 

During  the  Taylor  campaign,  in  1848,  Lincoln  made  a  series  of  speeches 
in  New  England,  thus  gaining  his  first  knowledge  of  eastern  people, 
from  whom  he  was  destined,  in  later  years,  to  derive  so  much  comfort 
and  support.  Returning  home  he  declined  to  be  a  candidate  for  re- 
election. There  existed  a  tactic  agreement  that  the  prominent  Whigs  of 
the  district  were  to  be  nominated  in  succession,  and,  beyond  that,  he  felt 
sure  that  no  Whig  could  be  elected  and  that  he,  of  all,  would  have  the 
smallest  chance  of  success.  Judge  Stephen  Logan  was  nominated,  and 
very  effectually  defeated. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  Lincoln's  immolation  of  himself  upon  the 
war  and  slavery  questions  was  the  blunder  of  a  political  neophyte.  He 
saw,  as  well  as  any  one,  the  bearing  of  these  matters  upon  his  party  and 
his  own  political  future,  but  he  voted  from  a  sense  of  principle,  and  would 
have  done  so  though  the  heavens  had  fallen.  Though  almost  a  lifelong 
politician,  his  life  does  not  show  one  case  where  he  ever  departed  from 
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what  he  believed  to  be  the  right  course  because  poHcy  urged  him  to 
desert  it. 

It  was  not  long  after  the  end  of  the  Thirtieth  congress  before  he  had  a 
practical  demonstration  of  the  fact  that  the  source  of  principle  is  not  the 
nighway  to  preferment.  He  still  had  pet  theories  as  to  internal  improve- 
ments and  desired  the  office  of  commissioner  of  the  general  land  office  at 
Washington,  more  that  he  might  have  an  opportunity  to  test  his  ideas 
than  for  the  profit  of  the  office.  Though  he  was  an  undoubted  Whig, 
and  had  given  both  time  and  money  to  Taylor's  cause,  the  place  was  given 
to  another  whose  services  were  less,  and  he  was  offered  the  governorship 
of  Oregon  territory.  Many  urged  him  to  accept  this  upon  the  ground 
that  Oregon  would  soon  be  a  state  and  would  send  him  as  its  senator. 
The  prize  was  certainly  a  temptation,  and  he  stood  a  very  fair  chance  of 
winning  it.  He  would  not,  however,  decide  the  matter  himself,  but  left 
it  to  Mrs.  Lincoln's  judgment,  and  she  very  promptly  refused  to  have  him 
again  bury  himself  in  a  frontier  community. 

There  was  enough  to  do  for  some  time  in  recovering  the  law  practice 
which  his  absence  in  Washington  had  sadly  injured,  in  spite  of  the  brave 
efforts  of  his  partner,  Mr.  Herndon.  This  was  accomplished  and  he  went 
on,  very  busily  and  contentedly,  awaiting  an  emergency  when  he  might 
again  be  of  public  service.  • 

In  the  "forties  and  fifties"  the  slave  power  was  working  by  different 
means  for  the  same  ends  for  which  they  fought.  They  were  working  by 
the  silent  and  subtle  means  of  the  Jesuit  emissary;  their  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's day  came  later.  No  careful  student  of  the  history  of  the  days 
between  the  time  when  slavery  became  a  live  issue  and  the  close  of  the 
pitiful  Buchanan  administration,  can  doubt  that  the  plan  of  the  slaveo- 
crats  was  one  formed  very  early  in  the  contest  and  carried  through  with 
system  and  deliberation.  It  involved,  first,  an'effort  to  plant  slavery  as  a 
recognized  and  protected  institution  in  every  state  erected  from  the  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States.  From  the  old  slave  states  and  the  new  ones, 
so  erected,  would  come  a  permanent  majority  of  votes  in  congress,  perma- 
nent control  of  the  Presidential  elections  and,  very  probably,  by  the  aid  of 
northern  sympathizers,  even  the  so-called  free  states  might  be  made  to  see 
the  error  of  their  ways.  In  any  event  they  would  be  powerless  and  con- 
temptible. There  is  no  doubt  that,  had  the  southern  propagandists  been 
permitted  to  carry  out  to  a  peaceable  success  this  harmless  programme,  the 
war  might  have  been  averted,  and  many  very  respectable  persons  have 
urged  that  the  north,  by  reason  of  wrongly  preventing  such  a  pacific 
arrangement,  must  be  held  morally  responsible  for  all  the  loss  of  life  and 
treasure  involved  in  the  four  years  of  civil  war.  When  the  failure  to  plant 
slavery  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska  had  followed  the  calm  ignoring  of  the 
compact  known  as  the  Missouri  Compromise,  the  south  saw  that  they 
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must  prepare  for  their  alternative — a  resort  to  force.  One  may  safely 
defy  the  most  astute  and  devoted  advocate  of  the  southern  cause,  to  point 
to  one  act  of  the  government  of  the  United  States  which,  by  any  stretch 
of  construction,  can  be  held  to  excuse  a  resort  to  arms.  War  came 
because  new  states,  erected  from  the  soil  of  free  territories,  refused  to 
submit  to  accepting  slavery  against  the  clear  will  of  a  majority  of  their 
citizens,  and  would  not  permit  any  number  of  colonized  ruffians  to  force 
it  upon  them. 

When  Lincoln  retired  from  congress  he  had  added  to  his  former  know- 
ledge of  slavery  a  knowledge  of  slaveholders  and  their  methods  in  Na- 
tional legislation.  He  saw  that  they  were  compact  and  united,  confident 
and  arrogant,  while  the  forces  of  the  north  were  divided  and,  for  the  most 
part,  vacillating,  cowardly  or  truckling.  As  early  as  1850  he  said  to  a 
friend  and  former  law  partner :  ' '  The  time  will  come  when  we  must  all 
be  Democrats  or  Abolitionists.  When  that  time  comes  my  mind  is  made 
up.  The  slavery  question  can't  be  compromised."  Even  at  that  day  he 
saw  as  a  certainty  the  "irrepressible  conflict"  of  which  Seward  spoke  at  a 
later  day,  and  had  determined  to  take  his  stand  upon  the  side  of  right  and 
justice.  Men  in  later  years  took  it  upon  themselves  to  say  that  he  was  in 
doubt  as  to  his  alliance  until  ambition  dictated  his  decision.  These  men 
were  not  honest  in  what  they  said,  else  it  might  be  worth  while  to  point 
to  Lincoln's  resolutions,  offered  during  his  first  service  in  the  state  legisla-. 
ture,  to  his  personally  ruinous  stand  in  congress,  to  this  utterance  of  1850 
and  to  his  Bloomington  speech,  and  ask  them  if  they  still  failed  to  appre- 
ciate the  wisdom  which  kept  him  out  of  the  ranks  of  avowed  Abolitionists 
who  could  only  succeed  by  force  or  by  divine  interposition,  and  made  him 
an  enemy  of  slavery  far  more  effective  than  any  agitation  could  be. 

Late  in  1850  Thomas  Lincoln,  the  shiftless  pioneer,  now  an  old  man, 
fell  into  ill  health.  He  had  never  given  his  son  much  to  thank  him  for. 
In  fact  nearly  everything  that  Abraham  had  done  rather  in  spite  of  his 
father  than  by  his  aid,  but  it  is  pleasant  to  know  that  in  his  age  the  poor 
jld  man's  path  was  made  easy  and  his  deathbed  comfortable  by  the  son 
who  had  climbed  so  far  above  him.  A  letter  which  the  latter  wrote  to  his 
stepbrother,  John  Johnstone,  shortly  before  the  death  of  his  father,  con- 
cluded with  words  which  say  much  for  his  kindly  and  affectionate  nature, 
and  should  be  conclusive  as  to  his  feeling  on  religious  matters.     He  wrote : 

"  I  sincerely  hope  father  may  yet  recover  his  health,  but  at  all  events 
tell  him  to  remember  to  call  upon  and  confide  in  our  great  and  good  and 
merciful  Maker,  who  will  not  turn  away  from  him  in  any  extremity.  He 
notes  the  fall  of  the  sparrow  and  numbers  the  hairs  of  our  heads ;  and  He 
will  not  forget  the  dying  man  who  puts  his  trust  in  Him.  Say  to  him  that, 
if  we  could  meet  now,  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  would  not  be  more  painful 
than  pleasant ;  but  that,  if  it  be  his  lot  to  go  now,  he  will  soon  have  a 
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joyful  meeting  with  loved  ones  gone  before,  and  where  the  rest  of  us, 
through  the  mercy  of  God,  hope  ere  long  to  join  him." 

We  are  so  accustomed  to  look  for  such  words  of  comfort  and  advice  as 
naturally  coming  from  father  to  son  that  there  is  something  pathetic  in 
this  reversal  and  the  coming  of  an  earnest  exhortation  from  this  son  to  the 
ignorant,  sinful  old  man  who  had  given  him  so  little  cause  for  the  affection- 
ate solicitude  he  so  evidently  felt.  The  death  of  Thomas  Lincoln  cut  off 
from  his  son  the  last  connection  of  kinship  beyond  his  own  family. 

In  the  year  1854  came  the  first  overt  act  of  the  slave  power  in  the  con- 
test for  territorial  supremacy.  The  antislavery  people  of  the  north  had 
settled  themselves,  in  weak  confidence,  behind  that  bulwark  of  bulrushes, 
the  Missouri  Compromise.  It  was  never  better  than  a  weak  surrender  of 
principle  on  the  part  of  the  Free  State  party,  and  in  return  for  this  surren- 
der they  received  only  a  naked  promise,  made  with  sardonic  gravity,  to 
be  broken  whenever  it  should  be  inconvenient  longer  to  respect  it.  The 
agitation  of  the  proposal  to  erect  Kansas  and  Nebraska  into  territories  led 
to  a  struggle  between  the  friends  of  freedom  and  the  slave  element,  which 
is  a  matter  of  history.  The  senate  committee  on  territories,  of  which  Ste- 
phen A.  Douglas  was  chairman,  reported  a  bill  for  the  creation  of  the  two 
proposed  territories  which  contained  a  provision  for  submitting  the  ques- 
tion of  slavery  to  a  popular  vote,  thus  deliberately  and  without  pretext 
abrogating  the  pledge  of  the  Missouri  Compromise. 

Events  proved  that  the  plan  of  the  extensionists  did  not  contemplate 
permitting  the  liberty-loving  voters  of  the  new  territories  to  prevent  the 
establishment  of  slavery  in  their  midst.  The  fraud  and  violence  of  that 
disgraceful  effort  to  coerce  free  and  independent  Americans  is  one  of  the 
foulest  stains  of  the  long  list  with  which  the  tyrannical  slave  propagandists 
besmirched  our  history.  They  had,  however,  made  one  fatal  mistake. 
Assuming  that,  because  the  north  had  so  long  been  patient  and  all  too  sub- 
missive, there  was  no  danger  of  its  ever  resenting  any  wrong  or  insult,  they 
had  done  an  act  so  brazenly  dishonest  that  public  endurance  ceased.  From 
the  whole  north  and  west  went  up  a  spontaneous  and  united  cry  of  shame 
and  anger  that  struck  the  criminals  for  a  moment  dumb  with  surprise  and 
consternation.  They  had  no  idea  that  the  shop  keeping  north  could  possi- 
bly feel  so  deeply  or  speak  with  the  courage  of  its  convictions.  Had  they 
known  that  the  Kansas-Nebraska  infamy  sealed  the  fate  of  slavery  within 
the  United  States  they  would  probably  have  retreated,  but  they  comforted 
themselves  with  the  belief  that  the  outcry  against  them  was  only  tempo- 
rary, and  put  the  seal  of  crime  and  bloodshed  upon  their  preliminary  work 
of  fraud. 

To  no  one  did  this  regulation  of  popular  condemnation  come  with 
a  greater  shock  than  to  Douglas.  He  had  long  years  of  repentance  be- 
fore him,   and   he  hastened  to  Illinois  as  soon   as    congress  adjourned. 
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to  try  to  explain  away  his  share  in  the  transaction.  At  Chicago  the 
people  would  not  even  listen  to  him.  Going  on  to  Springfield  he  took 
advantage  of  the  gathering  of  a  vast  throng  at  a  state  fair  to  make  his 
speech.  The  duty  of  replying  was  assigned  to  Lincoln,  and  in  the  tre- 
mendously powerful  and  dawningly  conclusive  speech  which  he  then 
made,  he  took  the  long  stride  from  the  apprenticeship  of  the  state  poli- 
tician to  the  higher  level  of  lofty  National  statesmanship.  No  report  was 
made  of  the  speech  and  it  was  never  reduced  to  writing.  It  was  the 
spontaneous  outpouring  of  a  full  mind,  directed  with  deadly  effect  against 
the  effort  to  palliate  a  great  wrong,  and  it  crushed  Douglas  and  the  power 
behind  him  to  the  dust.  He  made  a  public  effort  to  reply  and  promised 
to  speak  again  in  the  evening,  but  he  was  too  demorahzed  to  rally  and  the 
evening  found  only  other  Whig  orators  upon  the  platform  to  finish  Lin- 
coln's work,  by  riddling  Douglas'  personal  record  and  holding  him  up  to 
public  ridicule,  in  the  light  of  his  own  acts. 

Lincoln  would  have  been  at  this  evening  meeting  but  for  one  fact.  The 
Abolitionists  had  called  a  meeting  for  the  same  time,  and  having,  like  all 
who  heard  the  great  speech  of  the  afternoon,  discovered  that  a  great  leader 
had  been  raised  up  among  them,  determined  to  secure  his  presence,  and 
thus  commit  him  to  their  organization.  Lincoln,  as  thoroughly  devoted  to 
the  cause  of  freedom  as  the  most  enthusiastic  agitator,  was  acting  upon  no 
mere  impulse.  He  had  given  the  subject  much  thought,  had  foreseen  the 
events  which  had  occurred,  and  even  then  looked  far  into  the  future  and 
was  convinced  that  he  could  do  more  effective  service  if  he  held  aloof  from 
extremists.  Even  his  law  partner  Herndon,  himself  an  ardent  Abolitionist, 
saw  the  danger  that  lurked  in  the  meeting,  hastened  to  Lincoln  and  per- 
suaded him  to  leave  the  city.  Thus  Lincoln  held  aloof  for  months,  all 
parties  and  factions  angling  for  him  with  tempting  bait,  and  was  free  to  lead 
the  advance  when  the  united  army  of  freedom  was  at  last  organized. 
Douglas  declared  his  intention  to  speak  at  various  large  towns  in  Illinois, 
and  prominent  men  of  all  parties  urged  Lincoln  to  follow  and  reply  to  him, 
according  to  the  custom  then  prevailing  in  the  west.  They  met  once  at 
Peoria,  but  Douglas  was  so  badly  worsted  that  he  hung  out  a  white  flag 
and  proposed  that  both  he  and  Lincoln  should  retire  from  the  canvass. 
The  arrangement  was  made  and  the  champions  were  for  the  most  part 
silent  until  after  election.  The  Peoria  speech  was  printed  and  scattered 
broadcast.  It  furnished  a  tangible  declaration  of  principles  to  the  motley 
political  factions — Abolitionists,  Whigs  and  Free-soil  Democrats,  who 
were  gradually  coming  together,  drawn  by  a  committee  of  indignation  at 
the  Kansas-Nebraska  outrage,  to  form  the  Republican  party. 

Previous  to  election  and  during  Mr.  Lincoln's  absence  from  home,  The 
Sangamon  Journal  advanced  his  name  as  a  candidate  for  election  to  the  leg- 
islature.    The  announcement  was  made  without  any  authority  from  him. 
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and  Mrs.  Lincoln,  since  knowing  his  feelings  upon  the  subject,  persuaded 
the  editor  to  withdraw  it.  Later,  however,  his  name  was  replaced,  and  he 
was  elected  by  a  large  majority,  when  he  immediately  resigned.  His  reason 
for  this  was  that  he  was  a  candidate  for  United  States  senator,  to  succeed 
James  Shields,  who  had  committed  /e/o  de  se,  by  voting  for  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  bill,  and  he  did  not  deem  it  proper  to  sit  in  a  house  which  was 
to  vote  upon  his  name.  His  desire  to  go  to  the  senate  was  very  strong, 
and  to  the  motives  of  natural  ambition  were  added  intense  interest  in  the 
slavery  question,  and  an  eager  wish  to  continue  in  a  broader  field  the  ser- 
vice he  had  begun  in  his  own  state.  His  wish  was,  however,  not  destined 
to  be  gratified,  and  in  the  light  of  history  we  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  glad 
that  it  was  so.  Had  he  succeeded,  who  can  say  that  he  would  have  avoided 
the  reefs  upon  which  Douglas,  Webster  and  Clay  made  shipwreck  of  their 
political  careers?  It  may  well  be  that  his  failure  saved  him  for  a  higher 
service. 

A  vote  in  the  senatorial  election  was  reached  on  the  eighth  of  February, 
and  resulted  in  giving  Shields  forty-one  votes,  Lincoln  forty  five,  Trumbull 
five,  and  Koerner  two.  The  Democratic  votes  were  soon  changed  to  Mat- 
tison,  but  the  VVhig  and  other  opposition  was  still  scattered  and,  after  re- 
peated ballots,  Lincoln  still  held  his  forty-five  votes,  forty-seven  being  nec- 
essary to  elect.  Mr.  Trumbull's  support  all  came  from  Democrats  who 
were  opponents  of  Lincoln,  and  voted  against  their  party  only  because  of 
the  Kansas-Nebraska  matter.  As  these  men  showed  signs  of  wavering  and 
returning  to  their  party  ranks,  Lincoln  withdrew  in  favor  of  Trumbull  and, 
by  his  unselfishness,  secured  not  only  the  election  of  an  excellent  United 
States  senator,  firm  and  able  in  his  championship  of  the  cause  of  freedom, 
but  consolidated  the  opposition,  confirmed  the  defection  of  the  dissatisfied 
elements  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  laid  a  valuable  foundation  for  the 
new  party,  soon  to  grow  into  being.  He  was  well  repaid  by  the  good  done 
by  Mr.  Trumbull  in  the  seat  he  had  himself  deserved,  and  never  regretted 
his  sacrifice  made  to  the  cause  and  to  his  party,  though  it  no  doubt  caused 
even  his  magnanimous  mind  a  severe  struggle  at  the  time. 

The  culmination  of  the  troubles  in  Kansas  caused  the  greatest  indigna- 
tion in  Illinois,  and  drove  many  free  state  men  into  the  ranks  of  the  Aboli- 
tionists. Several  of  Lincoln's  friends  in  Springfield,  among  others  his 
partner,  Mr.  Herndon,  were  so  carried  away  as  to  contemplate  joining  an 
armed  force  to  go  to  the  aid  of  their  Kansas  brethren.  Learning  of  this 
intention  Lincoln  sought  out  the  enthusiasts  and  pointed  out  the  useless- 
ness  of  such  a  course,  and  the  inevitable  injury  it  would  do  the  antislavery 
cause,  by  putting  its  supporters  in  the  wrong.  He  had  the  fullest  confi- 
dence in  the  justice  of  events,  and  was  quite  certain  that  time  would  bring 
the  affairs  of  "bleeding  Kansas"  to  a  happy  issue.  He  was  successful  in 
dissuading  the  gentlemen  from  their  rash  project,  but  joined  them  in  liberal 
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money  contributions  for  the  aid  of  settlers  who  were  in  distress  by  reason 
of  the  political  disorders. 

The  efforts  of  Abolitionists  to  ' '  capture  "  the  great  leader  were  increasing, 
and  his  best  friends  failed  to  understand  why  he  took  no  more  decided 
stand.  Some  erred  so  far  as  to  ascribe  his  action  to  unsettled  opinions, 
and  even  Mr.  Herndon  thought  fit  to  do  some  missionary  work  in  the  way 
of  placing  abolition  literature  in  his  hands.  How  little,  after  all,  they  knew 
of  the  man  who  was  daily  going  in  and  out  before  them.  At  last  circum- 
stances led  him  to  a  declaration.  The  extremists  among  the  antislavery 
men  called  a  convention  to  meet  at  Bloomington,  and  a  call  was  circulated 
for  signature  in  Springfield.  Mr.  Herndon  came  to  the  somewhat  ques- 
tionable determination  to  commit  Lincoln  in  the  matter,  and  himself  signed 
his  partner's  name  to  the  call.  Herndon  thus  tells  the  story:  "I  deter- 
mined to  make  him  take  a  stand,  if  he  would  not  do  it  willingly,  as  he 
might  have  done,  as  he  was  naturally  inclined  abolitionward.  Lincoln  was 
absent  when  the  call  was  signed  and  circulated  here.  I  signed  Mr.  Lincoln's 
name  without  authority ;  had  it  published  in  the  Journal.  John  T.  Stuart 
was  keeping  his  eye  on  Lincoln,  with  a  view  to  keeping  him  on  his  side — 
the  totally  dead  conservative  side.  Mr.  Stuart  saw  the  published  call  and 
grew  mad;  rushed  into  my  office;  seemed  mad  and  horrified,  and  said  to 
me,  '  Sir,  did  Mr.  Lincoln  sign  that  abolition  call  that  is  published  this 
morning?'  I  answered,  'Mr.  Lincoln  did  not  sign  that  call.'  '  Did  Mr. 
Lincoln  autHorize  you  to  sign  it?'  'No,  he  never  authorized  me  to  sign 
it.'  '  Then  do  you  know  that  you  have  ruined  Mr.  Lincoln  ?  '  'I  did  not 
know  that  I  had  ruined  Mr.  Lincoln  ;  did  not  intend  to  do  so  ;  thought  he 
was  a  made  man  by  it ;  that  the  time  had  come  when  conservatism  was  a 
crime  and  a  blunder.'  'You,  then,  take  the  responsibility  of  your  acts,  do 
you?'  'I  do,  most  emphatically.'  However,  I  sat  down  and  wrote  to 
Mr.  Lincoln,  who  was  then  at  Pekin  or  Tremont,  possibly  at  court.  He 
received  my  letter  and  instantly  replied,  either  by  letter  or  telegraph — 
most  likely  by  letter — that  he  adopted  in  toto  what  I  had  done,  and  prom- 
ised to  meet  the  radicals — Lovejoy  and  such  like  men  among  us." 

Lincoln  took  this  course  through  no  fickleness,  but  because  he  thought 
the  time  and  the  place  had  come  for  him  to  speak,  and  that  it  was  his 
duty  to  so  use  his  influence  as  to  keep  the  new  movement  within  the 
bounds  of  practicability.  The  Abolitionists  were  jubilant  over  their  suc- 
cess in  bringing  him  into  camp,  but  he  did  not  regard  himself  as  captured. 
He  prepared  a  speech  which,  when  delivered,  was  adopted  in  effect  as  the 
platform  of  this  first  convention  of  the  Republican  party,  and  which 
pledged  that  party  to  a  policy  far  more  conservative  than  had  been  ex- 
pected and  desired  by  the  Radicals  who  had  called  the  convention.  Thus 
the  result  of  the  clever  ruse  by  which  he  was  entrapped,  was  the  capture 
of  his  captors  and  an  inestimable  benefit  to  the  party.     The  Bloomington 
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speech  is  generally  regarded  as  the  ablest  of  Lincoln's  purely  political 
efforts.  The  action  of  the  convention,  moderate  as  it  was,  was  received 
by  many  with  surprise  and  almost  with  terror,  as  supremely  audacious. 
It  was  condemned  as  incendiary  by  all  pro-slavery  men,  and  at  the  time 
commanded  the  hearty  approval  of  very  few,  for  even  the  Abolitionists, 
regarding  the  platform  as  far  too  conservative,  were  very  lukewarm. 
A  call  for  a  ratification  meeting  at  Springfield,  brought  three  persons, 
Mr.  Herndon,  John  Pain  and  Lincoln,  to  the  place  appointed,  and  Lin- 
coln, though  hurt  and  disheartened,  said  the  attendance  was  larger  than 
he  had  expected,  as  he  did  not  look  for  Mr.  Pain.  A  National  eoH- 
vention  was  called  to  meet  in  February  at  Pittsburgh.  It,  however, 
made  no  nominations  and  it  was  reserved  for  a  second  convention,  which 
met  at  Philadelphia,  June  17,  to  place  John  C.  Fremont  and  William  L. 
Dayton  in  nomination.  Lincoln  received  one  hundred  and  ten  votes 
for  the  vice-presidential  nomination  —  more  than  any  other  person 
except  Dayton,  who  had  289.  Even  yet  Lincoln's  friends  and  neighbors 
so  little  appreciated  the  strides  he  had  made,  that  when  word  came  that 
one  hundred  and  ten  votes  has  been  cast  for  Lincoln  for  vice-president 
it  was  questioned  at  Urbana,  where  he  was  attending  court,  whether  he 
could  be  the  man.  It  was  generally  decided  that  the  votes  must  have 
been  cast  for  "the  great  Lincoln  of  Massachusetts." 

It  is  not  necessary  to  invade  the  domain  of  general  history  and  tell 
the  story  of  the  campaign.  The  small  and  useless  remnant  of  the  Whig 
party  nominated  Fillmore  and  Donelson ;  the  Democrats,  with  perfect 
certainty  of  success,  Buchanan  and  Breckenridge.  That  success  was 
theirs,  and  perhaps  it  is  not  to  be  regretted.  The  coming  conflict  was, 
indeed,  irrepressible,  and  Buchanan's  contemptible  administration  acted 
like  a  poultice  upon  an  abscess,  bringing  the  contest  to  to  an  issue,  with 
the  onus  where  it  rightfully  belonged. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  campaign  was  the  series  of  joint 
discussions  between  Lincoln  and  Douglas.  These  stand  unparalleled  in 
the  history  of  American  politics.  They  drew  the  eyes  of  the  whole 
country  upon  Lincoln,  and  his  sequel  triumph,  morally,  intellectually  and 
oratorically  over  "  The  Little  Giant,"  marked  him  as  beyond  peradventure, 
the  leading  man  of  the  new  party. 

Passing  on  to  the  year  1858,  we  find  Douglas'  term  as  United  States 
senator  about  to  expire.  He  had  managed,  by  a  very  hard  struggle,  to 
rehabilitate  himself  and  again  assume  the  leadership  of  the  Illinois  Demo- 
cracy, which  contained  a  very  strong  antislavery  element.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  both  he  and  many  of  his  party  were  quite  ready  to  come 
into  the  Republican  ranks,  and  that  he  would  have  led  a  large  contin- 
gent over  if  he  could  have  been  assured  an  election  to  the  senate.  The 
matter  of  accepting  him  on  these  terms  was  seriously  considered,  and  ft 
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was  proposed,  after  the  Democratic  convention  had  met  and  passed  reso- 
lutions of  confidence  in  him,  that  the  RepubHcans  should  not  oppose  his 
reelections.  There  was  still,  however,  enough  of  an  odor  of  Kansas 
and  Nebraska  brimstone  about  his  garments,  so  that  it  was  determined 
not  to  trust  him  so  far,  and,  when  the  Republican,  it  was  already  de- 
cided that  a  fight  would  be  made  upon  the  senatorial  line. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  selected,  almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  make  the 
principal  speech  at  the  convention,  and  he  decided,  regardless  of  personal 
or  party  consequences,  to  present  the  great  question  of  the  day  with  such 
a  frankness  and  definiteness  as  never  before  had  been  given  to  it,  and  so 
that  not  one  of  the  nearly  one  thousand  delegates  present  should  fail  of 
understanding  it.  He  prepared  the  speech  at  intervals,  noting  down  sen- 
tences and  ideas  as  they  occurred  to  him,  on  envelopes  and  odd  bits  of 
paper.     Then  he  elaborated  it  and  reduced  it  to  its  final  form. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  convention  was  to  adopt  the  following  reso- 
lution: 

"That  Abraham  Lincoln  is  our  first  and  only  choice  for  United  States 
senator,  to  fill  the  vacancy  about  to  be  created  by  the  expiration  of  Mr. 
Douglas'  term  of  office." 

This  absolute  pledge  bound  the  party  to  him  regardless  of  anything  he 
might  say,  and,  had  he  needed  such  aid,  might  have  given  him  new  confi- 
dence in  his  critical  determination  to  speak  his  mind. 

Lincoln  first  read  his  speech  to  Herndon,  and  that  gentleman,  though 
an  advanced  Abolitionist,  was  not  a  little  dismayed. 

"  It  is  true,"  he  said,  "  bqt  is  it  entirely  politic  to  speak  it  or  read  it  as  it 
is  written  ?  "  This  remark  referred  in  particular  to  one  sentence,  Mr. 
Lincoln  replied : 

' '  That  makes  no  difference.  That  expression  is  a  truth  of  all  human 
experience;  '  a  house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand,' and  '  he  that 
runs  may  read.'  The  proposition  is  undisputably  true,  and  has  been  true 
for  more  than  six  thousand  years,  and  I  will  deliver  it  as  it  is  written.  I 
want  to  use  some  universally  known  figure,  expressed  in  simple  language 
as  universally  known,  that  may  strike  home  to  the  minds  of  men  in  order 
rouse  them  to  the  peril  of  the  times.  I  would  rather  be  defeated  with 
this  expression  in  the  speech  and  it  held  up  and  discussed  before  the  peo- 
ple, than  to  be  victorious  without  it." 

After  trying  the  effect  of  the  speech  upon  Herndon,  Lincoln  gathered 
a  dozen  prominent  men  and  read  it  to  them.  Not  one  approved  it.  All 
thought  it  unpolitic,  premature  and  ruinous ;  some  thought  it  untrue. 
Lincoln  had  not  gathered  these  men  to  ask  their  advice,  but  to  test  the 
extent  of  their  conviction  and  courage,  and  thus,  as  it  were,  to  feel  the 
pulse  of  the  people  behind  them.  If  these  men — Republicans,  and  Repub- 
licans because  they  were  enemies  of  slavery — thought  his  speech  ruinous, 
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how  would  it  be  received  by  the  doubtful  and  the  pro-slavery  elements  ? 
Yet  Lincoln  said:  "Friends,  I  have  thought  about  this  matter  a  great 
deal ;  have  surveyed  the  question  well  from  all  corners,  and  I  am  thor- 
oughly convinced  the  time  has  come  when  it  should  be  uttered  ;  and  if 
it  must  be  that  I  go  down  because  of  this  speech,  then  let  me  go  down 
linked  to  truth — die  in  the  advocacy  of  what  is  right  and  just.  This 
Nation  cannot  live  on  injustice.  '  A  house  divided  against  itself  cannot 
stand,'  I  say  again  and  again." 

The  speech  was  delivered  as  written,  and  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  quote 
here  its  most  important  portion  : 

"Gentlemen  of  the  convention:  If  we  could  first  know  where  we 
are  and  whither  we  are  tending,  we  could  then  better  judge  what  to  do 
and  how  to  do  it  We  are  now  far  on  into  the  fifth  year  since  a  policy 
was  initiated,  with  the  avowed  object  and  confident  promise  of  putting  an 
end  to  slavery  agitation.  Under  the  operation  of  that  policy,  that  agita- 
tion has  not  only  not  ceased,  but  has  continually  augmented.  In  my 
opinion  it  will  not  cease  until  a  crisis  shall  have  been  reached  and  passed. 
'  A  house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand. '  I  believe  this  government 
cannot  endure  permanently  half  slave  and  half  free.  I  do  not  expect  the 
Union  to  be  dissolved ;  I  do  not  expect  the  house  to  fall ;  but  I  do  expect 
that  it  will  cease  to  be  divided.  It  will  become  all  one  thing  or  all  the 
other.  Either  the  opponents  of  slavery  will  arrest  the  further  spread  of 
it,  and  place  it  where  the  public  mind  shall  rest  in  the  belief  that  it  is  in 
course  of  ultimate  extinction,  or  its  advocates  will  push  it  forward  until  it 
shall  become  alike  lawful  in  all  the  states,  old  as  well  as  new,  north  as  well 
as  south." 

These  were,  indeed,  bold  words,  such  words  as  no  man  had  before 
dared  to  speak,  and  it  went  from  end  to  end  of  the  land,  filling  the  minds 
of  the  friends  of  slavery  with  rage  and  fury  and  its  enemies  with  awe  and 
wonder,  as  if  a  prophet  had  spoken  true  presage  of  coming  misfortune. 
The  effect  in  the  election  was  exactly  what  had  been  predicted.  Though 
the  Republicans  had  a  popular  majority,  they  failed  to  secure  control  of 
the  legislature.  Douglas  was  reelected  and  Lincoln  once  more  sacrificed 
to  his  sense  of  right  and  devotion  to  principle. 

The  defeat  was,  however,  more  glorious  and  of  infinitely  greater  value 
than  any  victory  could  have  been,  for  the  eyes  of  the  most  unwilling  and 
optimistic  were  forced  to  face  a  great  and  awful  truth  ;  the  mask  had  fallen, 
and  from  that  hour  "  the  irrepressible  conflict"  was  recognized  and  declared. 
A  rallying  cry  was  given  to  the  not  yet  homogeneous  Republican  party, 
and  the  way  to  future  success  opened.  A  few  days  after  the  speech  was 
made,  Dr.  Long,  a  very  warm  friend  and  well-wisher,  called  upon  Lincoln 
and  expressed  his  deep  regret  that  he  should  have  involved  himself  in  such 
hopeless  ruin.     Lincoln's  answer  was  a  noble  one  :      "Well,  Doctor,  if  I 
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had  to  draw  a  pen  across  and  erase  my  whole  life,  and  I  had'  one  poor 
gift  or  choice  left,  as  to  what  I  should  save  from  the  wreck,  I  should 
choose  that  speech  and  leave  it  to  the  world  unerased," 

Another  important  result  of  the  campaign,  aside  from  its  effect  in  unify- 
ing the  Republican  party,  was  that  Douglas  was  compelled  to  so  declare 
himself  as  to  divorce  him  forever  from  the  southern  Democracy.  He  was 
compelled  either  to  give  up  his  Presidential  and  senatorial  ambition,  or  to 
divide  his  party.  He  chose  the  latter  course,  and  the  success  of  the 
Republican  party  in  i860  was  the  result. 

In  April,  1859,  while  Lincoln  was  at  the  Doane  house,  in  Champaign, 
the  young  editor  of  the  Central  Illinois  Gazette,  published  at  that  place, 
was  seized  with  an  inspiration,  and  placed  his  name  at  the  column  head 
of  that  paper  as  a  candidate  for  the  Republican  Presidential  nomination. 
Marked  copies  of  the  paper  were  sent  broadcast  over  the  state,  and  the 
movement  for  Lincoln's  nomination  thus  early  took  definite  form.  As  it 
grew,  he  himself  assented  to  it  without  false  modesty,  and  it  soon  came 
to  be  regarded  as  more  than  a  probability. 

It  will  not  be  well,  however,  to  pass  on  to  the  wider  relations  of  Mr. 
Lincoln's  life,  without  giving  some  account  of  him  as  a  lawyer.  Law 
practice  in  the  west  was  a  very  different  work  in  1840  than  it  is  now.  The 
judicial  district  to  which  Sangamon  county  belonged  included  eight  coun- 
ties, and  court  was  held  in  each  of  these  twice  a  year.  There  were,  of 
course,  no  railroads,  nor  was  there  any  other  adequate  public  means  of 
conveyance.  Lawyers  did  not,  as  nowadays,  sit  in  their  offices,  wait  for 
retainers,  prepare  their  cases  and  only  go  to  court  when  they  had  a 
cause  on  the  calendar.  They  took  their  horses  (or,  if  too  poor  to  own  a 
horse,  as  was  Lincoln  for  some  time  after  his  admission,  borrowed  one), 
packed  their  papers  and  most  necessary  law  books,  and  "rode  the  cir- 
cuit," staying  in  each  county  until  the  court  adjourned  to  another,  then 
followed  to  that.  Retainers  were  often  taken  after  a  cause  was  called 
for  trial,  and  presence  of  mind  and  readiness  of  expedient  filled  the  places 
now  taken  by  deep  learning  and  careful  closet  preparation. 

Of  course  such  a  system  gave  great  opportunities  for  the  display  of 
certain  qualities  which  find  little  field  in  modern  practice.  Court  week, 
in  these  young  frontier  communities,  was  an  event  to  be  looked  forward 
to,  as  a  break  in  the  monotony  of  life.  People  attended  the  trials,  as  they 
now  go  to  the  opera  or  theatre,  as  a  means  of  amusement.  Nearly  every 
one  within  riding  distance  of  the  court-houses  was  pretty  sure  to  be  pre- 
sent as  principal,  witness,  juryman  or  spectator,  and  the  successful  trial 
lawyer  became  a  kind  of  popular  hero.  Hence  the  bar  was  the  most  trav- 
eled of  any  road  to  public  office. 

A  man  of  Lincoln's  ability  and  eloquence,  his  genial  personal  character, 
his  ready  wit,  love  of  anecdote  and  wealth   of  expedient,  was  certain  to 
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be  both  successful  and  popular  in  such  a  community  and  with  such  a 
court  system.  Business  and  fees  came  to  him  in  plenty,  his  arrival  was 
welcome  to  bench  and  bar,  and  he  was  never  so  genial  and  entertaining  as 
among  his  professional  brethren,  when,  after  court  adjourned,  they  gathered 
in  the  tavern  to  while  away  the  hours  until  bed-time. 

He  was  singularly  conscientious  as  a  lawyer  and  would  never  make  him- 
self the  instrument  of  injustice.  He  could  not  defend  a  man  whom  he 
deemed  guilty  on  a  point  which  he  did  not  believe  well  taken.  Many 
stories  are  told  to  illustrate  this  peculiarity.  He  was  admitted  to  practice 
in  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States,  on  the  third  day  of  December, 
1839.  Rising  to  present  a  matter  to  the  court,  he  said:  "This  is  the 
first  case  I  have  ever  had  in  this  court,  and  I  have  therefore  examined  it 
with  great  care.  As  the  court  will  perceive,  by  looking  at  the  abstract 
of  the  record,  the  only  question  in  this  case  is  one  of  authority.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  find  any  authority  sustaining  my  side  of  the  case,  but 
I  have  found  several  cases  directly  in  point  on  the  other  side.  I  will  now 
give  these  cases,  and  then  submit  the  case." 

If  any  lawyer,  before  or  since,  ever  made  such  an  argument,  it  has  not 
been  reported. 

On  one  occasion  Mr.  Lincoln  was  associated  with  another  lawyer  in  the 
defense  of  a  man  indicted  for  murder.  After  the  prosecution  had  rested 
its  case,  Lincoln  turned  to  his  colleague  and  said  :  "  This  man  is  guilty. 
If  you  can  say  anything  for  him,  do  it.  I  can't."  The  defense  was  con- 
tinued and,  by  the  ability  of  the  associate  counsel,  the  prisoner  was  acquitted. 
Lincoln  refused  to  share  in  the  fee.  When  once  thoroughly  convinced 
that  he  had  a  case,  he  was  a  very  hard  fighter,  and  was  strong  in  points  of 
law,  handling  witnesses  and  influencing  juries.  He  was  very  liberal  in 
giving  his  time  and  services  to  needy  clients,  always  supposing  them  to  be 
in  the  right,  and  was  loved  by  clients,  jurymen  and  judges  alike. 

Many  years  after  the  incidents  above  related,  when  Lincoln  had  reached 
the  front  rank  in  the  bar  and  was  recognized  as  the  leading  statesman  of 
Illinois,  a  man  named  Metzgar  was  murdered  at  a  camp-meeting  in  Mason 
county.  Two  men,  James  H.  Norris  and  William  D.  Armstrong,  were 
indicted  for  the  crime.  Norris  was  tried,  convicted  and  sentenced  to  a  term 
of  imprisonment.  The  feeling  against  Armstrong  was  so  bitter  that  it  was 
thought  he  could  not  obtain  a  fair  trial  in  Mason  county,  and  the  venue 
was  changed  to  Cass  county,  where  he  was  tried  in  1858.  The  prisoner 
was  a  son  of  the  very  Armstrong  who  was  one  of  the  Clary's  Grove  boys, 
and  whom  Lincoln  had  so  well  shaken  nearly  thirty  years  before.  He  was 
a  ruffian  and  a  loafer,  but  was  innocent  of  the  crime,  and  was  too  poor  to 
hire  anyone  to  help  him  prove  it.  Lincoln  had  rocked  him  in  his  cradle 
when  a  baby,  and  had  cut  wood  to  help  his  mother  through  her  arduous 
household  work.     Now  the  mother,  grown  old  and  feeble,  wrote  to  Lin- 
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coin  to  beg  him  to  defend  her  son.  He  at  once  consented,  but  the  poor 
old  woman,  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  traveled  to  Springfield  and 
stated  the  case  in  person. 

The  day  of  trial  came  and  the  case  was  begun.  The  case  for  the  people 
seemed  perfect  and  complete — too  perfect  and  complete  as  Lincoln  thought. 
Credible  witnesses  swore  to  having  seen  Armstrong  commit  the  murder 
by  the  light  of  a  full  moon,  shining  in  a  perfectly  clear  sky.  When  the 
prosecution  closed,  Armstrong  seemed  doomed,  but  Mr.  Lincoln  arose 
and  showed  the  jury  the  very  defective  perfection  of  the  testimony.  He 
took  the  case  apart  and  put  it  together  again,  and  showed  how,  but  for  the 
evidence  of  the  alleged  eye-witnesses,  the  evidence  would  equally  well  sup- 
port a  theory  that  the  dead  man  was  not  killed  when  claimed  and  by  the 
prisoner,  but  later  and  by  other  hands.  Then,  with  a  genuine  coup  de  the- 
atre, he  showed  that  at  the  hour  when  witnesses  had  sworn  they  saw  Arm- 
strong kill  Metzgar  there  was  no  moon !  The  entire  assembly  burst  into 
roars  of  laughter,  and  the  prisoner  would  have  been  acquitted  had  his  coun- 
sel sat  down  at  once. 

Lincoln  was  not,  however,  content  with  a  simple  acquittal.  He  believed 
Armstrong  innocent,  and  he  proceeded  with  a  speech  which  those  who 
heard  said  would  have  saved  the  prisoner  without  the  breaking  down  of 
the  people's  case  which  preceded  it.  He  spoke  to  a  jury  and  an  audience 
composed  of  men  who  knew  the  hardships  of  frontier  life,  and  he  traced, 
with  tears  in  his  voice  and  eyes,  the  trials,  struggles  and  temptations  of 
the  prisoner  and  of  his  parents  before  him.  He  told  of  their  scanty  fare, 
their  hard  work,  their  slight  opportunities  to  learn,  and  everyone  in  the 
room  knew  that  he  was  recalling  his  own  youth,  and  the  sympathy  of  his 
heart  was  speaking  for  the  ignorant  but  innocent  prisoner  at  the  bar. 
Armstrong  went  out  from  the  court-room  not  merely  acquitted  by  the  jury, 
but  adjudged  by  the  people  to  be  guiltless  of  the  crime  charged.  When 
the  mother  asked  him  how  much  he  should  charge  her,  Lincoln  answered : 
"  Why,  Hannah,  I  shant  charge  you  a  cent.  Never.  Anything  I  can  do 
for  you  I  will  do  for  you  willingly  and  freely,  without  charges." 

As  soon  as  his  debts  were  paid  and  his  income  became  more  than  he 

actually  needed,  Lincoln  began  to  give  aid  to  his  poor,  unthrifty  father, 

and  to  his  dear  stepmother.       This  continued  until  long  after  his  father's 

death,  when  he  himself  passed  away.      Nor  were  his  contributions  by  any 

means  confined  to  these.      He  aided  many  more  distant  relatives  and  neigh- 

■|         bors,  and  might  have  had  a  very  large  and  faithful  body  of  dependents  had 

^B         he  not  wisely  insisted  upon  aiding  the  people  to  help  themselves,  rather 

^B         than  maintaining  them  in  idleness.      People  were  not  lacking  who  thought 

^B         this  course  very  petty  and  unjust.      In  his  general  charities,  Lincoln  always 

^B.        showed  a  discriminating  liberality.      He  had  a  ready  ear  and  a  hearty  and 
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substantial  sympathy  for  every  struggling  and  aspiring  person,  for  he  never 
forgot  his  own  youth. 

The  country  at  large  seemed  to  fully  appreciate  the  surpassing  import- 
ance of  the  campaign  of  i860,  and  preparations  for  the  contest  began 
unusually  early  on  both  sides.  People  in  general  had  begun,  by  the  aid 
of  Mr.  Lincoln's  utterances,  to  see  what  had  so  long  been  clear  to  him, 
that  the  struggle  was  to  be  not  merely  for  a  four  years'  tenure  of  official 
power,  but  for  the  permanent  ascendency  of  the  slave  or  the  free  power. 
Lincoln  was  a  recognized  candidate  for  the  Presidential  nomination,  and  a 
recognized  leader  of  his  party.  Letters  came  from  all  quarters  asking  his 
views  upon  public  questions.  In  the  autumn  of  1859  and  the  following 
winter  he  made  many  speeches  in  Ohio  and  Kansas.  Both  in  the  letters 
referred  to  and  upon  the  stump,  many  ingenious  traps  were  set  for  him  by 
his  enemies,  but  he  did  not  fall  into  them.  Not  because  he  was  reserved 
or  ambiguous,  but  because  he  wrote  and  spoke  his  real  sentiments,  inspired 
by  definite  principles,  and  hence  entirely  consistent.  About  the  same 
time  a  volunteer  committee  waited  upon  him  at  Springfield  and  urged  him 
to  formally  declare  his  candidacy,  and  to  this  he  assented,  after  but  slight 
consideration. 

In  October,  1859,  ^^  had  received  an  invitation  to  deliver  an  address  at 
Cooper  Institute,  in  New  York  City,  and  he  had  accepted,  setting  a  date 
in  the  following  February.  Such  an  invitation,  to  a  novus  homo,  and  a 
western  one  at  that,  was  an  infinitely  greater  compliment  in  the  year  of 
grace  1859  than  in  1881.  The  country  was  very  sectional.  Slavery 
made  the  south  socially  almost  as  distinct  as  the  dominions  of  the  Sultan. 
Wealth  and  refinement  made  the  east  almost  as  exclusive.  It  was  the 
fashion  of  the  day  for  eastern  people  to  know  nothing  of  the  west  except 
as  an  undefined  region  from  which  came  wheat,  gold  and  wild  natives. 
The  full  consequences  of  the  invitation  were  certainly  not  known  by  either 
its  givers  or  him  who  accepted  it.  The  favorite  candidate  of  the  Repub- 
licans of  the  east  was  that  great  statesman,  William  H.  Seward.  The 
Cooper  Institute  speech  was  one  of  the  greatest  efforts  of  Lincoln's  life. 
What  the  people  of  New  York  expected,  it  is  hard  to  say.  They  cer- 
tainly did  not  expect  the  masterly  and  exhaustive  treatment  of  the  vital 
issues  of  the  day.  The  vast  auditorium  was  crowded  to  the  last  inch  of 
space  Probably  more  than  half  the  audience  came  to  see  the  man  who 
had  vanquished  Douglas,  and  who  had  thrown  down  the  gauntlet  to  slav- 
ery     We  might  well  paraphrase  the  poet's  words : 

' '  And  those  who  came  to  scoff  remained  to  pray. " 

For  the  unbiased,  contemporaneous  judgment  of  the  day  was  that  the 
effect  was  beyond  all  precedent.  The  New  York  Tribune, 'm  its  issue  of  the 
following  day,  said:      "No  man  ever  before  made  such  an  impression  on 
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his  first  appeal  to  a  New  York  audience."  Lincoln  had  won  a  genuine 
triumph.  He  had  come  upon  the  stage  only  an  ungainly  specimen  of  a 
strange  and  unrespected  race.  He  left  it,  with  the  vote  of  the  east 
in  his  pocket,  and  leaving  behind  him  in  every  mind  a  clear  apprecia- 
tion of  the  political  situation,  and  in  every  heart  a  patriotic  fire  that  it 
had  never  before  known.  Seward,  worthy  as  he  was  of  anything  his 
followers  could  give  him,  had  permitted  to  be  introduced  into  his  own  camp 
an  opponent  who  was  almost  his  equal  in  his  own  best  qualities,  and  was 
far  his  superior  in  the  power  which  seems  to  be  lost  by  gradual  over-re- 
finement— that  of  moving  men. 

The  Cooper  Institute  speech  is  a  production  destined  to  stand  with 
Lincoln's  own  second  inaugural  address,  with  his  Emancipation  Proclama- 
tion, and  with  the  grand  utterances  of  revolutionary  times,  as  a  political 
classic.  Taken  upon  its  merits  and  in  connection  with  the  circumstances 
of  its  delivery,  it  was  certainly  the  greatest  oratorical  surprise  that  New 
York  City  has  ever  known. 

Now  for  the  National  convention,  and  the  account  must  be  very  brief, 
for  results  are  far  more  important  than  processes.  It  was  preceded  by  the 
state  convention,  which  was  held  at  Decatur,  on  the  ninth  and  tenth  days 
of  May,  i860,  and  occurred  on  the  sixteenth  of  the  same  month.  The 
friends  of  Mr.  Lincoln — and  they  were  by  that  time  nearly  coincident  with 
the  Republican  party  of  Illinois — left  nothing  undone  to  make  the  state 
convention  accessory  to  the  greater  event  at  Chicago.  Lincoln  was  present 
in  the  hall,  and  was  called  to  the  stage  by  Governor  Oglesby.  The  crowd 
was  too  dense  to  permit  of  his  passing  through  it  and  hence,  he  was  handed 
over  the  heads  of  the  throng  by  many  eager  hands.  When  he  was  fairly 
established  upon  the  rostrum.  Governor   Oglesby  again  spoke  and  said  : 

"  There  is  an  old  Democrat  outside,  who  has  something  he  wishes  to 
present  to  this  convention." 

The  doors  of  the  hall  opened  and  an  old  man  came  in  carrying  two  fence 
rails,  with  this  inscription : 

' '  TWO  RAILS 

FROM  A  LOT  MADE  BY  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  AND  JOHN  HANKS, 

IN  THE  SANGAMON   BOTTOM,    IN  THE  YEAR   183O." 

The  coup  de  theatre  was  very  clever  and  very  complete.  The  bearer  of 
the  rails  was  old  John  Hanks  himself,  present  to  bear  testimony  to  the 
truth  of  the  inscription,  and,  by  means  of  this  simple  device,  Lincoln  be- 
came the  "  rail  splitter,"  and  by  so  much  the  representative  of  American 
labor.  The  device  was  Used  in  ridicule  by  his  enemies,  but  it  reacted  upon 
them,  and  the  candidate,  really  a  man  of  the  people,  once  in  the  people's 
hands,  was  safe  from  possibility  of  defeat. 

Of  course  Lincoln  was  called  upon  to  speak,  but  he  only  said  : 
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'  'Gentlemen  :  I  suppose  you  want  to  know  something  about  those  things. 
Well,  the  truth  is,  in  the  year  1830,  John  Hanks  and  I  did  make  some 
rails  in  the  Sangamon  bottom  to  fence  a  piece  of  land.  I  don't  know 
whether  these  are  some  of  those  rails  or  not.  The  fact  is,  I  don't  think 
they  are  a  credit  to  the  makers.  But  I  do  know  this :  I  made  rails  then, 
and  I  think  I  could  make  better  rails  than  these  now. " 

Lincoln  knew  his  time  for  a  set  speech  had  not  come,  and  this  bit  of 
badinage  served  to  set  the  convention  in  good  humor.  The  following  res- 
olution was  adopted : 

"Abraham  Lincoln  is  the  first  choice  of  the  Republican  party  of  Illinois 
for  the  Presidency,  and  its  delegates  to  the  Chicago  convention  are  hereby 
instructed  to  use  all  honorable  means  to  secure  his  nomination,  and  to  cast 
the  vote  of  the  state  as  a  unit  for  him." 

With  such  a  home  endorsement,  Lincoln  went  to  the  National  conven- 
tion— not  in  person,  for  he  was  not  present,  but  in  name.  Dismissing  all 
account  of  preliminary  matters,  it  may  be  well  to  proceed  to  the  essence  of 
the  convention  work.  It  was  conceded  that  Seward  would  lead  in  the  early 
voting.  Upon  the  first  ballot  he  had  173}4,  but  the  fact  that  Lincoln  fol- 
lowed with  102  opened  the  eyes  of  many  not  over-acute  persons.  The 
second  ballot  gave  Seward  184^  and  Lincoln  181  votes,  evidently  a 
narrowing  of  the  battle.  Lincoln  had  himself  said,  some  days  before,  that 
the  contest  lay  between  Seward  and  himself.  The  call  of  states  on  the 
third  ballot  proceeded  until  Lincoln  had  231^  votes,  needing  only  one  and 
one-half  votes  to  nominate  him.  Then  Mr.  Carrter  of  Ohio  arose  and 
changed  four  of  the  votes  of  his  state,  and  Abraham  Lincoln  was  nominated 
for  President  of  the  United  States.  Hannibal  Hamlin  was  named  for  vice- 
president,  and  the  convention  was  over. 

Lincoln  remained  at  Springfield  during  the  convention.  He  received 
the  reports  of  its  proceedings  from  time  to  time,  and  did  not  conceal  his 
interest  in  them,  but  was  always  quite  cool.  When  the  result  of  the  second 
ballot  was  announced,  he  gave  vent  to  one  sentence  which  showed  that  his 
heart  was  in  the  fight.  It  was  a  curt  Americanism — "I've  got  him." 
When  the  result  was  told  him  he  said : 

"  Well,  gentlemen,  there's  a  little,  short  woman  at  our  house  who  is 
probably  more  interested  in  this  dispatch  than  I  am,  and  if  you  will  excuse 
me  I  will  take  it  up  and  let  her  see  it."  The  usual  formal  visit  of  a  com- 
mittee of  the  convention,  bearing  the  report  of  the  nomination,  came  the 
next  day.  The  nominee  replied  very  briefly  in  acknowledgment  and 
promised  a  formal  response  later.  This  letter  of  acceptance  was  completed 
the  following  day  and,  by  its  dignified  simplicity  and  evident  sincerity, 
appears  in  strong  contrast  to  the  long  and  elaborate  evasions  and  equivo- 
cations so  common  in  such  cases. 

The  issue  of  the  contest  was   not  completely  gained   until  three  other 
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conventions  had  done  their  work.  The  northern  Democrats  named  Stephen 
A.  Douglas  and  Herschel  V.  Johnson,  the  pro-slavery  wing  of  the  same 
party  John  C.  Breckenridge  and  Joseph  Lane,  and  the  forlorn  hope  of 
the  Whigs  John  Bell  and  Edward  Everett,  calling  themselves  by  the  alias 
of  the  Constitutional  Union  party.  So  began  the  great  quadrangular  duel 
of  i860. 

The  interval  between  the  convention  and  the  election  was  passed  by  Mr. 
Lincoln  in  intensely  laborious  retirement.  He  expected  to  be  elected  and 
he  foresaw  the  events  that  should  make  every  smallest  act  of  his  official 
course  of  especial  importance.  Day  and  night  he  was  busy  planning  for 
the  future,  and  studying  every  available  authority  that  could  possibly  aid 
him.  The  absurd  ideas  are  still  held  by  some  superficial  readers  and 
thinkers  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  created,  full  grown,  out  of  the  rib  of  a  public 
necessity,  and  that  the  great  problem  he  met  was  a  surprise  to  him  and  was 
solved  by  a  miraculous  gift  of  foresight  and  wisdom.  He  himself  believed 
in  a  ruling  providence  and  in  divine  aid,  but  he  did  not  believe  that  these 
work  through  the  agency  of  folded  hands,  and  having,  as  we  have  seen,  for 
years  seen  the  drift  of  events,  he  had  given  to  his  preparation  the  best 
energy  of  his  titanic  mind.  The  upbuilding  of  his  character  and  the  out- 
reaching  of  his  knowledge,  so  steady  ever  since  his  boyhood,  was  miracu- 
lously suited  to  the  needs  of  a  supreme  emergency,  but  it  came  from 
unwearying  and  unsparing  work. 

The  south,  having  concerted  a  course,  made  the  chance  of  his  election 
a  protest.  From  its  press  and,  shame  to  say,  from  its  pulpits,  came  the 
most  lurid  warnings,  or  rather  threats,  of  what  would  be  done  should  he 
be  chosen.  These  threats  he  did  not  undervalue.  He  knew  too  well 
how  sincere  was  the  malignity  of  the  slave  section,  but  they  did  not  intimi- 
date him,  nor  did  they  move  the  voting  people,  for  he  was  elected  in 
spite  of  all.  No  candidate  received  a  popular  majority.  Lincoln  and 
Hamlin's  electors  had  1,857,610  votes;  those  of  Douglas  1,291,574; 
those  of  Bell  646,124,  and  those  of  Breckenridge,  850,082.  In  the  elec- 
toral college,  Lincoln  and  Hamlin  received  180  votes;  Breckenridge  72; 
Bell  30;  Douglas  10.  Here  the  Whigs  passed  out  of  history  and  the 
Democratic  party  into  an  eclipse. 

The  great  doubt  which  faced  Lincoln  and  his  party,  and  was  never  ab- 
sent from  their  minds  until  the  day  of  inauguration,  was  whether  the  im- 
pending catastrophe  could  be  delayed  until  he  could  assume  his  office. 
From  November  until  the  fourth  of  March  was  a  period  of  most  anxious 
watchfulness,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  history,  that,  but  for  the  incessant  efforts 
of  the  loyal  members  of  Buchanan's  cabinet,  Lincoln  would  have  found 
no  chair  awaiting  him  when  the  time  for  its  assumption  came,  and  that 
the  affairs  of  the  Confederacy  would  have  been  administered  from  Wash- 
ington, 
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It  is  very  hard  to  understand  why  the  promoters  of  the  sedition  allowed 
their  golden  opportunity  to  escape  them.  War  was  fully  determined 
upon — indeed,  it  was  in  progress  before  Buchanan  retired.  But  for  this 
fortunate  delay,  the  north  might  have  fought  a  defensive  war,  directed  by 
a  homeless  government ;  the  free  states  might  have  been  compelled  to 
sustain  the  armies  of  both  sides,  and  the  southern  states,  instead  of  be- 
ing starved  in  the  midst  of  their  own  devastated  fields,  have  drawn  ample 
support  from  the  rear,  which,  in  the  absence  of  the  northern  arms,  their 
slave  labor  would  have  produced. 

No  sooner  was  the  result  of  the  election  known  than  Springfield  became 
the  holy  city  of  hungry  office-seekers.  Lincoln  found  in  his  hands  a  tre- 
mendous power  and  a  tremendous  responsibility,  in  the  matter  of  the 
civil  service.  Sweeping  changes  were  inevitable,  for  the  disloyal  element 
must  be  removed ;  but  there  was  far  more  to  be  considered  than  the 
strengthening  of  a  political  party.  Every  department  must  be  made  effi- 
cient for  the  greatest  emergencies,  and  this  must  be  so  done  as  to  secure 
united  loyalty  and  to  influence  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  govern- 
ment. Though  Lincoln  had  been  chosen  President  without  a  popular 
majority,  the  integrity  of  the  Union  could  not  be  maintained  unless  such 
a  majority  supported  it.  Actuated  by  this  desire  to  weld  loyal  men  of 
all  parties  into  consistent  support  of  the  government,  the  President-elect 
determined  to  limit  his  removals  from  office  by  the  actual  necessity  of 
securing  loyalty  and  efficiency  and  to  disregard  party  lines  in  his  efforts 
to  these  ends.  It  was  an  excellent  civil  service  policy  for  war  times,  and 
might  well  be  a  desirable  one  even  in  these  piping  times  of  peace.  The 
result  "was  to  bitterly  disappoint  the  selfish  camp-followers,  who  had 
joined  the  Republican  party  for  the  profit  of  robbing  the  slain ;  but  it  was 
a  first  and  master-stroke  in  the  wise  policy  which  eventually  brought  all 
loyal  men  in  line  for  the  support  of  the  government,  and  made  success  in 
the  war  a  possibility. 

To  the  forming  of  his  cabinet  Lincoln  gave  early  and  constant  attention. 
The  division  of  Buchanan's  strange  body  of  advisers  had  prevented  the 
utter  destruction  of  the  Union.  The  new  President  was  determined  that  he 
would  bring  about  him  strong,  loyal  and  conservative  men,  who  should 
serve  the  cause  of  the  Union  by  their  entire  unity.  Regarding  the 
southern  states  as  simply  dominated  by  disloyal  individuals,  he  was  anxious 
to  assign  one  cabinet  office  to  that  section,  but,  after  careful  search,  not 
one  man  of  the  necessary  mark  and  ability,  and  whose  loyalty  was  beyond 
question,  could  be  found.  Before  leaving  Springfield  for  Washington, 
which  he  did  on  the  eighteenth  of  February,  he  had  quite  settled  upon  the 
constitution  of  his  cabinet,  and  had  done  more  than  any  but  those  nearest 
him  knew  to  meet  the  contingencies  before  him.  When  he  took  the  train 
to  depart  forever  from  his  home,  thousands  stood  in  the  pouring  rain  to 
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bid  him  adieu  Even  the  dullest  felt  that  the  man  before  them  repre- 
sented such  responsibilities  as  no  man  could  measure,  and  that  he  was 
going  out  to  a  dark  and  doubtful  contest.  The  throng  was  sad  and  silent 
and  a  leaden  sky  lowered  in  sympathy  above.  From  the  platform  of  his 
car,  Lincoln,  in  his  farewell,  spoke  as  follows : 

"Friends:  No  man  who  has  never  been  placed  in  a  like  position  can 
understand  my  feelings  at  this  hour,  nor  the  oppressive  sadness  I  feel  at 
this  parting.  For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  I  have  lived  among 
you,  and  during  all  that  time  I  have  received  nothing  but  kindness  at  your' 
hands.  Here  I  have  lived  from  my  youth,  until  now  I  am  an  old  man. 
Here  the  most  sacred  ties  of  earth  were  assumed.  Here  all  my  children 
were  born  and  here  one  of  them  lies  buried.  To  you,  dear  friends,  I  owe 
all  that  I  have,  all  that  I  am.  All  the  strange,  checkered  past  seems  to 
crowd  now  upon  my  mind.  To-day  I  leave  you.  I  go  to  assume  a  task 
more  difficult  than  that  which  devolved  upon  Washington.  Unless  the 
great  God  who  assisted  him  shall  be  with  and  aid  me,  I  shall  fail ;  but,  if 
the  same  omniscient  mind  and  mighty  arm  that  directed  and  protected 
him  shall  guide  and  support  me,  I  shall  not  fail.  I  shall  succeed.  Let 
us  pray  that  the  God  of  our  fathers  may  not  forsake  us  now.  To  Him  I 
commend  you  all.  Permit  me  to  ask  that,  with  equal  security  and  faith, 
you  will  invoke  His  wisdom  and  guidance  fo"r  me.  With  these  few  words 
I  must  leave  you,  for  how  long  I  know  not.  Friends,  one  and  all,  I  must 
now  bid  you  an  affectionate  farewell." 

The  journey  to  Washington  was  quietly  made.  Crowds  gathered  at  the 
stations  ;  sometimes  bands  played,  seeming  very  much  out  of  harmony 
with  the  anxiety  and  depression  of  all.  Lincoln  spoke  briefly  and  point- 
edly at  many  places,  feeling  that  he  could  have  no  better  opportunity  to 
gauge  the  sentiments  of  the  people.  He  saw  that,  though  his  modera- 
tion disappointed  some  hot-headed  persons,  the  temper  of  the  majority 
was  such  as  he  had  hoped  to  find.  Even  the  most  sagacious  critics  of  the 
day  seemed  to  fail  of  seeing  the  important  fact  that  he  was  talking  at  once 
to  south  and  north. 

At  Philadelphia  warning  came  of  a  plot  to  assassinate  the  President- 
elect as  he  passed  through  Baltimore.  The  temper  of  the  city  was  known 
to  be  intensly  disloyal,  and  Lincoln's  advisers  gave  sufficient  credence  to 
the  report  to  lead  them  to  change  their  plans,  and  the  party  went  quietly 
through  Maryland  by  night  and  arrived  at  Washington  unannounced,  and 
with  none  to  receive  it.  This  action  has  been  greatly  criticised  and  mis- 
interpreted. There  was  no  concealment,  no  undignified  disguise — simply  a 
change  of  plan,  to  avoid  a  definite  danger,  which  it  would  have  been 
criminal  to  ignore.  Had  Lincoln  been  a  private  citizen,  threatened  by  an 
individual  enemy,  it  would  have  been  for  him  to  decide  whether  he  would 
face  or   fly   the    peril.      As  it   was,  he    belonged    to  the    people ;    the 
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most  important  interests  depended  upon  his  safety,  and  he  had  no  more 
right  to  endanger  his  life  than  had  Richard,  Cceur  de  Lion,  to  enter  the 
Hsts  at  Ashby,  with  only  a  visor  between  him  and  his  false  regent,  John. 

Reaching  the  capital,  Mr.  Lincoln  went  to  Willard's  hotel,  at  once 
opened  communication  with  the  loyal  members  of  Buchanan's  cabinet 
and  consulted  daily  with  General  Winfield  Scott.  Every  day  was  spent 
in  busy  work,  so  that  there  might  not  be  an  instant's  delay  in  setting  the 
machinery  of  government  in  full  motion  when  the  new  administration 
should  begin.  The  fourth  of  March  came  ;  at  twelve  o'clock  Buchanan 
became  a  private  citizen  and  at  soon  after  one  Lincoln  took  the  oath  of 
office.  The  ceremony  of  inauguration  only  differed  from  others  of  its 
kind  in  the  additional  guard  provided  against  the  possibility  of  assassina- 
tion Lincoln  had  prepared  his  address  with  great  care.  He  knew  that 
every  expression  would  be  of  the  utmost  importance  in  its  effect,  both 
north  and  south,  and  to  restrain  the  latter  and  unite  the  former  were  his 
twin  hopes.  Two  paragraphs  only  need  be  quoted  to  illustrate  the  tone  of  all. 
He  said :  "The  power  confided  to  me  will  be  used  to  hold,  occupy  and  possess 
the  propert)'  and  places  belonging  to  the  government  and  to  collect  the 
duties  and  imports  ;  but  beyond  what  may  be  necessary  for  these  objects 
there  will  be  no  invasion,  no  using  of  force,  anywhere."  This  to  reas- 
sure the  timidity  of  the  north  and  to  quiet  the  jealousy,  less  than  dis- 
loyalty, of  the  wavering  southern  element.     To  the  south  he  said  : 

"  In  your  hands,  my  dissatisfied  fellow  citizens,  and  not  in  mine,  is  the 
momentous  issue  of  civil  war.  The  government  will  not  assail  you. 
You  can  have  no  conflict  without  being  yourselves  the  aggressors." 

The  pledges  thus  solemnly  made  were  never  broken. 

Though  matters  of  general  history  are,  so  far  as  possible,  to  be  avoided 
in  this  biography,  a  rapid  view  of  events  immediately  preceding  Lincoln's 
assumption  of  office,  and  the  conditions  which  met  him  at  the  outset,  is 
necessary.  Enough  has  been  said  of  the  deliberate  preparations  which 
had  been  made  by  the  south  during  the  Buchanan  administration.  Upon 
various  pretexts  the  bulk  of  the  war  material  had  been  removed  from 
northern  arsenals  to  those  of  the  south,  and  the  navy  of  the  Nation  had 
been  ordered  to  the  most  distant  foreign  stations. 

As  early  as  October  5,  Governor  Gist  of  South  Carolina  addressed  a 
circular  letter  to  the  governors  of  other  "  cotton  states,"  inviting  them  to 
concerted  action,  in  case  of  Lincoln's  election.  He  said:  "  If  a  single 
state  secedes,  we  will  follow  her.  If  no  other  state  takes  the  lead,  South 
Carolina  will  secede  (in  my  opinion^  alone,  if  she  has  any  assurance  that 
she  will  soon  be  followed  by  another  or  other  states.  Otherwise  it  is 
doubtful." 

The  answers  received  were  various.  Georgia  wished  to  wait  for  "  some 
overt  act  of  the  Lincoln  government."     Lincoln's  hope  for  the  future  was 
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based  upon  the  delay  that  this  waiting  for  ' '  an  overt  act "  rendered  possi- 
ble, and  his  temperate  words  and  carefully  considered  acts  were  all  shaped 
to  this  end.  On  the  fifth  of  November,  Governor  Gist  sent  a  message  to 
the  legislature  of  South  Carolina  urging  the  assembling  of  a  state  conven- 
tion and  the  purchase  of  war  material.  Here  was  an  act  of  war,  and  had 
Jackson  been  in  Buchanan's  seat  Gist  would  have  been  under  arrest  within 
the  day.  It  was  well,  however,  as  it  was.  The  convention  thus  recom- 
mended adopted  an  ordinance  of  secession  December  20.  Other  states 
fell  into  hne  as  follows:  Mississippi,  January  9,  1861  ;  Florida,  January 
10;  Alabama,  January  ii;  Georgia,  January  19;  Louisiana,  January  26; 
and  Texas,  February  i.  Organization  of  the  seceding  states  into  "The 
Confederate  States  of  America"  was  accomplished  at  Montgomery,  Ala- 
bama, on  the  eighth  of  February. 

Before  this  organization  was  accomplished  the  rebels  of  South  Carolina 
had  determined  to  seize  the  government  works  in  Charleston  harbor,  and 
had  proceeded  so  vigorously  to  put  the  plan  into  execution  that  Major 
Anderson,  the  brave  veteran  in  command,  was  obliged  to  abandon  Castle 
Pinckney  and  Fort  Moultrie,  and  removed  his  little  force  with  his  stores  to 
Fort  Sumter,  the  only  one  of  the  works  capable  of  defense.  This  occurred 
December  26,  six  days  after  the  secession  of  the  state,  and  from  that  time 
the  fort  was  closely  and  regularly  invested.  '  On  the  ninth  of  January  a 
vessel  carrying  supplies  for  Fort  Sumter,  and  bearing  the  United  States 
flag,  was  fired  upon  by  the  rebels  and  driven  back  to  sea.  Pensacola  navy 
yard  was  soon  after  seized  ;  General  Twiggs,  a  traitor  wearing  the  uniform 
of  the  United  States,  surrendered  all  the  posts  and  property  of  the  govern- 
ment in  Texas  to  an  armed  force  of  rebels,  and  many  other  minor  affairs 
of  the  same  kind  occurred. 

Floyd,  Buchanan's  secretary  of  war,  held  control  of  his  department  until 
his  work  of  crippling  the  government  and  aiding  the  rebels  was  done,  then 
resigned  and  went  over  to  their  service.  From  October,  i860,  until  the 
twelfth  of  April,  186 1,  as  well  as  after  the  latter  date,  war  existed  by  the 
act  of  the  south,  and  no  more  important  campaign  was  fought  in  all  that 
bloody  war  than  that  by  which  Lincoln,  one  unarmed  and  powerless  citizen, 
stayed  the  tide  of  important  events  until  it  could  be  possible  to  meet  force 
with  force. 

When  he  assumed  ofifice  he  found  an  organized  and  armed  rebellion  in 
all  the  cotton  states,  and  the  border  states  wavering  and  ready  to  secede 
at  any  moment.  He  found  only  the  ghost  of  an  army,  from  which  the 
ablest  officers  educated  by  the  government  had  gone  and  were  daily  going 
to  join  the  rebellion.  He  found  dismantled  forts  and  empty  arsenals,  a 
depleted  treasury,  a  demoralized  and  largely  destroyed  civil  service,  and  n& 
navy.  The  north  had  been  stripped,  by  theft  or  purchase,  of  nearly  all  it# 
arms,  public  and  private,  and  with  these  in  hand,  armies  had  been  forming 
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and  drilling  for  months,  and  were  ready  and  eager  for  active  service,  and 
supported  by  perfect  unity  and  confidence. 

Against  such  an  enemy  and  with  such  utter  lack  of  means,  Lincoln  was 
called  upon  to  cope,  while  behind  him  were  not  only  the  open  enmity  of 
the  well-named  "Copperheads"  to  be  faced,  but  doubt,  timidity  and  self- 
interest  among  the  well-affected  to  be  overcome,  before  all  could  be  welded 
into  a  compact  and  aggressive  sentiment,  indispensable  to  success.  While 
the  match  was  burning  in  the  magazine  and  an  explosion  might  come  at 
any  moment,  three  great  points  must  be  made,  and  these  required  the 
greatest  care.  The  north  must  be  united ;  the  border  states  must  be  held 
neutral,  and  a  sufficient  war  establishment  created  from  nothing  and  placed 
in  the  field.  Premature  action  at  any  time,  a  hasty  word,  or  an  apparent 
disposition  to  resent  the  repeated  insults  to  the  flag,  would  have  lost  to  the 
Union  not  only  Virginia  and  Tennessee,  but  Maryland,  Delaware,  what  is 
now  West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  the  control  of  the 
Mississippi  and  Ohio  rivers,  incidentally,  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  and  would 
have  transferred  the  military  frontier,  from  the  Potomac  and  the  Ohio,  to 
free  soil.  Thus  was  Lincoln  compelled  to  abide  in  silence,  while  impatient 
friends  who  wanted  the  rebellion  crushed,  and  never  questioned  of  the 
means,  fretted  and  fumed,  and  enemies  exulted  and  scoffed.  His  silence 
and  final  success  were  a  great  moral  as  well  as  political  triumph. 

Another  matter  was  never  absent  from  Lincoln's  mind  from  first  to  last ; 
that  the  southern  states  were  not  in  rebellion,  and  the  southern  people 
were  not  to  be  regarded  as  enemies ;  that  certain  communities  were  tem- 
porarily dominated  by  seditious  individuals,  and  that  the  normal  relations 
between  the  seceded  states  and  the  general  government  were  thereby  in- 
terrupted. There  never  was  a  moment  when  South  Carolina  or  Alabama 
might  not  have  resumed  its  place  in  the  Union,  so  far  as  the  government 
was  concerned,  and  the  work  of  reconstructing  the  political  edifice  did  in 
fact  go  on  as,  little  by  little,  alienated  sections  were  redeemed,  side  by  side 
with  the  movements  of  armies  and  within  sound  of  the  guns  of  battle.  In 
all  political  history,  so  grand  a  view  of  civil  uprising  was  never  taken  else- 
where. It  was  not  only  just  to  loyal  communities,  but  it  was  logical  and 
essential  to  the  position  of  the  north,  as  any  recognition  of  the  existence 
of  a  belligerent  state  would  have  given  excuse  for  the  intervention  which 
European  governments  were  all  too  eager  to  make.  The  mistake  of  de- 
parting from  this  true  principle  and  true  policy  was  never  made.  The 
conservative,  thoughtful  and  far-seeing  policy  of  Mr.  Lincoln  was  adhered 
to  from  first  to  last,  in  the  face  not  only  of  the  insane  demands  of  popular 
extremists,  but  of  the  advice  of  prominent  men  from  whom  better  things 
might  have  been  expected,  and  whose  counsels,  if  followed,  would  have 
brought  the  country  to  certain  ruin.  His  calm  persistence,  through  evil 
and  through  good   report,  in  pursuing  the  course  which  he  believed  wise 
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and  just,  stands  Out  before  almost  any  other  quality  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  great 
character,  for,  truly, 

"  It  is  harder,  far,  to  suffer  than  to  do." 

No  public  man  was  ever  so  misunderstood  and  maligned,  and  none  ever 
received  a  vindication  so  complete  from  the  logic  of  events. 

As  has  been  said,  the  President's  cabinet  was  substantially  settled  when 
he  took  his  seat.  It  consisted  of  William  H.  Seward  of  New  York,  sec- 
retary of  state;  Simon  Cameron  of  Pennsylvania,  secretary  of  war; 
Gideon  Wells  of  Connecticut,  secretary  of  the  navy ;  Salmon  P.  Chase 
of  Ohio,  secretary  of  the  treasury ;  Caleb  B.  Smith  of  Indiana,  secretary 
of  the  interior;  Edward  Bates  of  Missouri,  attorney-general,  and  Mont- 
gomery Blair  of  Maryland,  postmaster-general. 

Washington  was  a  curious  social  study  in  those  days.  It  was  very 
nearly  as  disloyal  as  Richmond  and  Baltimore,  until  it  had  been  well 
swept  and  garnished.  The  departments  were  full  of  ardent  friends  of  the 
secession  movement,  until  these  were  one  by  one  displaced  or  dropped 
their  pens  to  take  up  muskets  in  the  southern  armies.  Society,  in  the 
narrow  sense  of  the  word,  was  intensely  and  bitterly  rebellious,  and  prob- 
ably now  here  in  any  southern  state  would  the  expression  of  sympathy 
with  the  cause  of  freedom  have  resulted  in  so  complete  an  exclusion 
from  the  inner  circles  of  fashion.  The  ladies — those  fair  evangels  of  blood 
and  rebellion — strummed  "The  Bonnie  Blue  Flag"  and  "  My  Maryland," 
day  and  night,  before  their  open  windows,  and,  in  the  security  of  weakness, 
flaunted  their  disloyalty  upon  the  open  streets. 

When  it  was  sought  to  bring  the  militia  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
into  a  condition  of  decent  efficiency  for  home  defence,  but  one  company 
— the  National  rifles — was  found  available,  and  it  was  not  until  this  had 
gone  through  a  process  of  depletion,  by  desertions  to  the  south,  and  its 
ranks  had  been  filled  by  loyal  department  clerks  from  the  north,  that  it 
could  be  entrusted  with  any  serious  service. 

Congress  having  rejected  those  puny  and  dangerous  resorts,  the  Peace 
congress  and  the  Crittenden  Compromise,  adjourned;  the  President  was 
inaugurated  and  his  cabinet  officers  assumed  their  places.  What  was 
next  to  come  ?  For  the  answer  to  this  question  the  loyal  and  disloyal 
sections  alike  waited  with  breathless  interest.  Lincoln,  having  shifted  all 
possible  detail  upon  the  various  departments,  but  always  holding  in  his 
own  hands  the  final  authority,  prepared  to  take  the  answer  from  the  hands 
of  fate.  John  G.  Nicoloy  was  the  President's  private  secretary,  and,  no 
provision  existing  for  increasing  the  executive  force,  as  was  absolutely 
necessary,  John  Hay  and  W.  O.  Stoddard  were  appointed  to  department 
clerkships  and  detailed  to  serve  as  assistants. 

On  the  twelfth  of  March  there  arrived  at  Washington  a  most  extraordi- 
nary  embassy,   consisting  of   Messrs  Roman  of   Louisiana,    Forsyth  of 
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Alabama  and  Crawford  of  Georgia,  charged  with  the  very  remarkable  duty 
of  attempting  to  open  diplomatic  relations  between  the  so-called  Confed- 
erate states  and  the  government  of  the  United  States.  Of  course  this 
involved  a  demand  for  tbie  surrender  to  the  Confederacy  of  all  the  authority 
it  claimed  and  had  usurped.  Had  such  a  mad  mission  been  undertaken 
to  any  other  government  in  the  world,  its  ambassadors  would  have  been 
seized  and  probably  hanged  for  treason ;  and  Mr.  Lincoln  was  at  the  time 
very  generally  condemned  for  not  taking  such  a  course.  We  can  now 
see  how  much  better  it  was  to  allow  the  agents  of  this  stupid  plan  to 
sneak  back  to  those  who  sent  them,  bearing  the  burthen  of  their  ignomin- 
ious failure. 

On  the  sixth  of  March  the  Confederate  government  made  its  first  call 
for  troops  which  the  various  seceded  states  were  holding  in  armed  and 
equipped  readiness.  The  north  was  also  rousing  itself,  and  the  question  of 
organizing  and  officering,  uniforming,  equipping  and  sustaining  its  future 
armies  was  most  pressing.  The  Norfolk  navy  yard  was  abandoned  and 
destroyed,  because  one  loyal  officer  could  not  hold  it  against  false  subor- 
dinates and  would  not  allow  it  to  fall  into  rebel  control. 

On  April  8  a  messenger  of  the  government  gave  notice  to  Governor 
Pickens  of  South  Carolina,  of  an  intention  to  provision  Fort  Sumter, 
making  the  conciliatory  addition  to  his  statement,  that  if  this  were  not 
resisted,  no  effort  would  be  made  to  throw  in  provisions,  arms  or  ammuni- 
tion without  previous  notice,  except  in  the  case  of  an  attack.  There  was 
discussion  upon  the  subject,  which  the  rebel  authorities  cut  short  by  de- 
claring that  the  announcement  of  intent  to  save  a  garrison  of  the  United 
States  from  starvation,  was  a  declaration  of  war.  It  has  been  well  said 
that,  but  for  the  ghastly  consequences,  this  would  seem  like  a  grim  joke. 
Up  to  this  time  Sumter  had  been  invested,  but  not  assailed.  At  halfpast 
four  o'clock,  on  the  morning  of  April  12,  the  first  gun  was  fired  at  the 
fort,  and,  thirty  hours  later,  Major  Anderson,  its  brave  old  commander, 
was  obliged  to  strike  his  flag,  and  surrender  the  fort  and  its  weary  and  half- 
starved  little  garrison  of  seventy  men. 

Here  at  last  was  war  in  act  as  well  as  in  implication.  It  aroused  the 
■wildest  enthusiasm  in  the  south  and  the  profoundest  anger  in  the  north. 
It  gave  the  Confederacy  in  a  few  days  North  Carolina,  Virginia,  Tennessee 
and  Arkansas,  but  it  united  the  President's  hands,  gave  the  north  a  great 
and  definite  wrong  to  redress,  and,  by  hastening  military  preparations, 
saved  Maryland,  Kentucky  and  what  is  now  West  Virginia. 

The  news  of  the  fall  of  Sumter  came  to  Washington  on  Sunday,  April 
14,  though  notice  of  the  bombardment  had  come  a  day  earlier.  The  cabinet 
was  in  session,  and  the  President,  who  had  held  and  reprovisioned  Sumter 
against  the  advice  of  his  ministers,  was  now  prepared  to  show  the 
logic  of  his  acts  and  his  superiority  to  those  about  him  by  promptly  disre^ 
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garding  the  declarations  of  the  greatest  constitutional  lawyers  in  the  land, 
who  held  that  he  had  no  power  to  raise  an  army  or  employ  it  when  raised, 
or  to  raise  or  appropriate  money.  He,  though  a  lawyer,  recognized  the 
fact  that  he  might  safely,  properly  and  lawfully  do  any  act  necessary  to 
the  preservation  of  the  government  of  the  people  who  elected  him,  and, 
it  may  be  said,  once  for  all,  that  he  realized  that  an  almost  unlimited  power 
must  be  exercised  by  some  individual — Czar,  Sultan  or  President,  in  time 
of  war ;  that  a  stupendous  emergency  had  placed  this  power  in  his  hands. 
He  never  hesitated  in  exercising  it,  or  much  regarded  the  hairsplitting  of 
constitutional  sticklers.  He  was  perfectly  wilUng  to  have  congress  confirm 
his  acts,  but  he  could  not  wait  for  it  to  authorize  them.  Necessitas  non 
habet  legem  was  his  maxim,  and  in  it  he  always  had  the  cordial  support  of 
a  vast  majority  of  the  loyal  people  of  the  north. 

His  first  proclamation  calling  for  troops  was  drawn  and  sent  broadcast 
over  the  land,  on  the  day  when  came  the  news  of  the  fall  of  Sumter, 
though  it  bore  date  of  Monday,  April  15.  A  portion  of  it  must  be 
quoted  : 

"Whereas,  The  laws  of  the  United  States  have  been  for  some  time  past 
and  now  are  opposed,  and  the  execution  thereof  obstructed  in  the  states 
of  South  Carolina,  Alabama,  Georgia,  Florida,  Mississippi,  Louisiana  and 
Texas  by  combinations  too  powerful  to  be  suppressed  by  the  ordinary  course 
of  judicial  proceedings  or  by  the  powers  vested  in  the  marshals  by  law  ; 
Now,  therefore  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States,  in 
virtue  of  the  power  vested  in  me  by  the  Constitution  and  the  laws,  have 
thought  fit  to  call  forth  and  hereby  do  call  forth  the  militia  of  the  several 
states  of  the  Union,  to  the  aggregate  number  of  seventy-five  thousand,  in 
order  to  suppress  said  combinations  and  to  cause  the  laws  to  be  duly 
executed, 

"The  details  for  this  object  will  be  immediately  communicated  to  the 
state  authorities  through  the  war  department.  I  appeal  to  all  loyal 
citizens  to  forever  facilitate  and  aid  this  effort  to  maintain  the  honor,  the 
integrity,  and  the  existence  of  our  National  Union  and  the  perpetuity  of 
popular  government,  and  to  redress  wrongs  already  long  enough  endured. 
I  deem  it  proper  to  say  that  the  first  service  assigned  to  the  forces  hereby 
called  forth  will  probably  be  to  repossess  the  forts,  places  and  property 
which  have  been  seized  from  the  Union,  and  in  every  event  the  utmost 
care  will  be  observed,  consistently  with  the  objects  aforesaid,  to  avoid  any 
devastation,  any  destruction  of  or  interference  with  property,  or  any  dis- 
turbance of  peaceful  citizens  in  any  part  of  the  country  ;  and  I  hereby 
command  the  persons  composing  the  combinations  aforesaid  to  disperse, 
and  retire  peacefully  to  their  respective  abodes  within  twenty  days  from 
this  date." 

The  proclamation,  continuing,  called  the  houses  of  congress  to  meet  in 
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special  session  on  the  fourth  day  of  July  following.  The  prompt  forming 
and  promulgation  of  this  most  important  state  paper  was  not  the  result  of 
an  impulse,  but  in  strict  conformity  with  a  deliberate  determination  to 
exercise  every  power  necessary  for  the  country's  good.  It  will  be  seen 
how  carefully  it  is  worded  to  apply  to  all  the  states  of  the  Union,  and  to 
appeal  to  all  loyal  men,  simply  against  ''certain  unlawful  combinations." 

Of  course  the  utterance  of  such  a  paper  as  this  made  a  sensation  among 
the  conservative  people  of  the  north  and  caused  an  outcry  among  Copper- 
heads, but  it  received  a  prompt  and  cheerful  response  from  the  masses, 
which  fully  justified  its  wisdom.  There  was  some  criticism  and  no  little 
surprise  caused  by  the  naming  of  so  late  a  day  for  the  assembling  of  con- 
gress. Lincoln's  enemies  were  ready  enough  to  declare  that  he  desired 
further  time  to  accomplish  still  more  serious  usurpations  of  the  legislative 
prerogative.  His  reasons  were  in  fact  these :  He  knew  that  large  and 
mixed  bodies  like  the  house  and  the  senate,  would  be  dazed  by  the 
immensity  of  the  questions  before  them,  and,  if  brought  suddenly  into 
session,  would  confuse  and  delay  defensive  enterprises,  which  it  was  of  vital 
importance  should  be  promptly  carried  out. 

He  had  great  faith  that  a  few  weeks  of  object  teaching  would  be  the  prep- 
aration for  duty  most  likely  to  bring  the  members  "of  congress  to  a  full 
realization  of  the  necessities  of  the  case  before  them,  and  to  unite  a  certain 
and  reliable  majority  in  a  determination  to  sustain  and  vigorously  prose- 
cute the  war.  In  this  view  he  was  subsequently  sustained  by  the  event, 
and  the  weeks  between  the  fourteenth  day  of  April  and  the  fourth  of  July 
were  crowded  with  events  and  with  executive  acts  such  as  fairly  compelled 
the  acquiescence  of  every  loyal  man,  however  timid,  in  the  course  adopted 
by  Mr.  Lincoln. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  anxiety  of  the  great  north  and  v/est  to 
avenge  the  rebel  insult  to  their  flag.  No  sooner  came  the  assault  upon 
Sumter,  followed  by  the  President's  proclamation,  than  recruiting  offices 
were  everywhere  opened  and  thousands  almost  fought  for  precedence  in 
offering  their  lives  for  the  public  defence.  The  first  arrival  at  Washing- 
ton was  a  Pennsylvania  regiment,  which  came  through  Baltimore  unex- 
pectedly and  reached  the  capital  in  safety,  though  quite  unarmed  and  but 
ill-prepared  for  any  service.  Then  came  the  famous  Massachusetts  Sixth, 
which  mustered  in  Boston  on  the  sixteenth  of  April,  passed  through  New 
York  on  the  eighteenth  and  reached  Baltimore  on  the  nineteenth.  The 
story  of  the  attack  made  upon  them  by  a  savage  mob  of  Secessionists  is 
familiar  to  all.  Some  were  killed  and  more  wounded,  both  of  the  soldiers 
and  the  mob,  but  this  episode  and  the  gallant  progress  of  the  regiment 
from  Boston  did  work  for  the  north  that  was  cheaply  paid  for  by  these  casu- 
alties. When  the  regiment  had  passed,  Baltimore  was  left  in  the  possession 
of  the  rebel  mob  and  was  for  the  time  closed  to  Federal  passage.     The 
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assault  upon  the  Sixth  regiment  was  regretted  by  leading  Secessionists  as  a 
faux  pas,  as  it  compelled  a  premature  declaration,  the  seizure  of  Baltimore 
before  they  were  in  position  to  hold  it,  and  endangered  their  plan  for  car- 
rying the  state  into  the  Confederacy.  To  repair  the  error,  if  it  were  still 
possible,  an  enormous  meeting  was  held  in  Baltimore  on  the  evening  of 
the  nineteenth,  and,  after  very  incendiary  speeches  and  resolutions,  par- 
ticipated in  by  the  highest  officials  of  the  state,  organized  parties  went  out 
in  different  directions  and  burned  half  a  dozen  of  the  nearest  bridges  con- 
necting Maryland  with  free  soil,  cut  telegraph  wires,  and  barricaded  rail- 
ways. Thus  Washington  was  shut  in  between  hostile  armies  in  front  and 
a  mob  in  the  rear.  One  cool  leader  would  have  been  enough  to  place  the 
Maryland  rabble  in  possession  of  the  capital.  This  leader  was  lacking  and 
Washington  was  saved. 

Among  the  men  prominent  in  this  and  immediately  subsequent  dis- 
orders in  Baltimore,  was  one  John  Merryman.  On  May  25  following. 
Colonel  Cadwalader  being  in  command  of  Fort  McHenry,  near  that  city, 
and  General  Keim,  a  volunteer  officer  of  Pennsylvania,  commanding  forces 
in  and  about  Baltimore,  Merryman  was  arrested  under  Keim's  order  and 
confined  in  Fort  McHenry  as  a  military  prisoner.  Such  arrests  were  des- 
tined to  be  common  enough  in  later  days,  but  they  were  unheard  of  then, 
and  the  announcement  of  Merryman's  incarceration  was  received  with 
surprise  and  terror  by  his  friends  and  companions  in  treason.  Applica- 
tion was  made  to  Chief-Justice  Roger  B.  Taney,  of  the  United  States 
supreme  court,  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  Such  a  writ  was  issued  in  due 
form  against  Colonel  Cadwalader  and  service  was  made.  Taney  was  a 
man  of  great  ability,  but  he  was  perhaps  a  bit  of  a  legal  martinet,  and  his 
surprise  may  be  imagined  when  Cadwalader  not  only  did  not  produce  the 
body  of  Merryman  as  directed,  and  not  make  a  formal  return  to  the  writ, 
excusing  the  omission,  but,  on  the  contrary,  sent  the  judge  a  very  extra- 
ordinary personal  letter,  in  which  he  urged  that  the  prisoner  was  held 
under  a  military  arrest,  charged  with  treasonable  acts  and  utterances,  and 
that  he,  Cadwalader,  was  authorized  by  the  President  to  suspend  the  writ 
of  habeas  corpus  for  the  public  safety.  In  conclusion  he  courteously  de- 
clined to  regard  the  civil  writ  as  superior  to  his  military  duty  or  to  deliver 
the  body  of  Merryman,  without  first  consulting  the  President.  Upon  re- 
ceiving this  response.  Judge  Taney  issued  an  attachment  for  Cadwalader 
for  contempt  of  court,  which  the  marshal  took  to  Fort  McHenry,  but  was 
given  no  opportunity  to  serve.  The  following  day  the  judge  handed  down 
an  opinion  in  which  he  took  very  strong  grounds  that  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  can  only  be  suspended  by  the  act  of  congress  and  only  in  the  cases 
of  war  and  rebellion.*  This  case  is  spoken  of  at  some  length,  as  it  is  the 

•  For  the  full  text  of  this  opinion,  as  well  as  the  record  in  the  case,  see  pamphlet  "Proceedings  in  the 
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first  in  which  any  war  question  came  before  a  justice  of  the  supreme  court 
of  the  United  States,  and  well  illustrated  the  utter  powerlessness  of  that 
great  court  in  such  a  crisis.  The  full  bench  of  the  court  later  negatived 
Justice  Taney's  position,  and  Mr.  Lincoln's  acts  stand  uniformly  affirmed 
by  that  tribunal. 

In  the  course  of  three  days  after  the  arrival  of  the  Seventh  Massachu- 
setts, the  Eighth  Massachusetts  under  General  Butler,  and  the  Ninth  New 
York  under  its  colonel,  arrived  at  Annapolis,  the  President  deeming  it 
unwise  to  needlessly  expose  his  men  by  forcing  a  way  through  Baltimore, 
The  New  York  men  came  on  to  Washington,  and  the  Eighth  Massachu- 
setts remained  to  hold  Annapolis  and  keep  open  this  highway  to  the 
north.  The  governor  of  Maryland  protested  against  the  landing  of  the 
troops,  and  Virginia,  though  still  nominally  in  the  Union,  sent  two  thou- 
sand stands  of  arms,  with  a  promise  of  artillery,  to  Maryland,  but  Wash- 
ington was  safe  from  any  attack  except  by  an  organized  and  disciplined 
force;  the  way  was  open  and  every  highway  from  the  north  and  west  were 
lined  with  hurrying  regiments,  coming  to  form  the  grand  army  of  the 
Republic.  One  of  Butler's  first  acts  was  to  suspend  the  habeas  corpus,  as 
has  been  said,  and  this  he  followed  on  the  night  of  May  13  by  hurrying 
a  force  of  less  than  one  thousand  men  to  the  environs  of  Baltimore,  cov- 
ering the  city  with  his  guns  and  dispersing  the  rebellious  mob,  all  without 
losing  a  man.  The  black  muzzles  of  his  cannon  were  strong  arguments 
for  loyalty,  and  the  secession  of  Maryland  never  occurred. 

In  the  meantime  even  the  swarm  of  office-seekers  at  Washington  applied 
for  arms  and  slept  upon  them  in  the  corridors  of  the  capitol  ;  clerks  in  the 
departments  worked  with  rifles  and  cartridge  boxes  within  easy  reach; 
rebels  within  the  city  were  fewer  and  more  discreet  ;  every  department  was 
doing  its  utmost  to  complete  the  vast  organization  necessary  to  the  conduct 
of  war.  Mention  has  been  made  of  the  difficulty  experienced  by  Lincoln 
and  his  advisers  in  certainly  discriminating  between  the  loyal  and  disloyal 
in  the  regular  army.  Robert  E.  Lee  was  one  in  whom  much  confidence 
was  felt.  He  then  held  the  rank  of  colonel,  and  as  late  as  the  twentieth  of 
February  was  t)frered  the  command  of  the  Union  forces  about  to  take  the 
field.  His  answer  was  to  resign  his  commission  and  accept  the  command  of 
the  troops  of  Virginia.  When  Virginia  seceded,  these  forces  became  a  part 
of  the  army  of  the  Confederacy  and  Lee  a  general.  This  is  a  strong  illus- 
tration of  the  difficulties  under  which  the  President  labored,  few  of  which 
were  known  at  the  time  and  very  many  have  never  come  to  light. 

With  the  light  of  the  experience  of  the  American  colonies  during  the 
Revolutionary  war,  and  of  his  own  service  against  Blackhawk  before  him, 

case  of  John  Merryman  ;  Baltimore,  Lucas  Brothers,  1861.  Also  reports  of  United  States  supreme 
court.  For  a  very  able  and  convincing  argument  contra,  see  "Habeas  Corpus  and  Martial  Law,"  byJo«l 
Parker,  Cambridge  :  Welch,  Bigelow  &  Co.,  1861. 
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Lincoln  regarded  the  call  for  75,000  militia  first  made,  of  which  the  limit 
of  service  was  necessarily  ninety  days,  as  only  a  temporary  expedient  to 
hold  the  capital  and  the  frontier  until  an  efficient  army  could  be  organized. 
The  disorders  of  Maryland  had  been  paralleled  at  various  points  in  the 
middle  and  western  districts,  and  the  ninety-day  men  had  been  invaluable, 
but,  foreseeing  that  they  would  cease  to  hold  their  organization  when  their 
short  service  was  over,  he  followed  his  proclamation  of  April  15,  about  ten 
days  later,  with  notifications  in  which  he  said  that  he  would  accept  44.034 
of  these  men  "for  three  years  or  during  the  war."  He  also  called  for 
22,714  regulars  and  18,000  seamen.  For  this  course  he  had  no  warrant 
but  that  of  necessity,  and  few,  either  north  or  south,  thought  the  war  could 
be  a  matter  of  more  than  months.  Had  he  not  taken  such  arbitrary  action, 
midsummer  would  have  found  us  helpless  in  the  face  of  an  organized  and 
aggressive  enemy.  The  response  to  these  communications  was  such — in 
spite  of  Copperhead  outcry — that  an  army  was  assured. 

On  the  twenty-third  of  May  the  question  of  secession  was  put  to  a  sadly 
miscalled  "popular  vote  "  in  Virginia.  There  was  nothing  like  a  free  bal- 
lot anywhere,  except  within  the  limits  of  what  is  now  West  Virginia,  and 
at  sunset  on  the  twenty- third  everybody  knew  that  the  ordinance  of  seces- 
sion was  to  stand  confirmed.  Up  to  that  time,  though  Virginia  had  an 
army  in  the  field,  though  the  Confederate  flag  floated  daily  from  the  Lee 
mansion,  but  just  across  the  river  from  Washington,  though  the  position 
at  the  end  of  the  Long  bridge  was  defensively  important  and  would  be  to 
us  an  almost  decisive  acquisition  for  the  enemy,  so  great  was  the  care  to 
give  Virginia  no  pretext  for  secession,  that  the  bridge  had  never  been 
crossed,  and  was  guarded  by  only  twenty  men.  Even  the  loss  of  the  Gos- 
port  navy  yard  and  of  the  Harper's  Ferry  arsenal  had  not  been  allowed  to 
bring  about  a  collision.  Within  an  hour  and  a  half  of  the  closing  of  the 
polls  of  the  Virginia  election,  troops  were  moving  to  cross  the  Long  bridge  ; 
by  midnight  some  had  crossed  and  were  moving  toward  Alexandria  ;  by 
two  o'clock  A.  M.  three  regiments  had  crossed  at  Georgetown  ;  four  more 
by  the  Long  bridge,  and  Ellsworth  with  his  zouaves  was  on  his  way  to 
Alexandria  by  steamboat.  Before  daylight  every  point  aimed  at  was  oc- 
cupied without  the  firing  of  a  shot,  and  the  war  was  carried  into  Africa, 
with  the  full  onus  upon  the  enemy. 

Lincoln's  life  at  the  White  House  was  very  much  the  same  from  first  to 
last  and  may  well  be  disposed  of  here.  Himself,  his  wife  and  children  and 
a  changing  succession  of  guests  were  the  only  residents  of  the  building. 
The  President's  room — the  same  now,  and  always  occupied  for  the  pur- 
pose— an  ante-room,  a  room  adjoining  his  own  for  his  secretary,  and  a  room 
across  the  hall  with  an  adjoining  bed-room,  where  were  established  the 
assistant  secretai-ies  and  additional  clerical  assistance  from  time  to  time  de- 
tailed, made  up  the  sum  of  the  business  apartment.     In  this  old  room,  al- 
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most  unchanged  in  furniture  or  arrangement  since  Jackson  had  sat  there 
and  planned  defeat  for  the  nuHifiers,  were  maps,  constantly  growing  in 
number  as  the  war  grew  older,  arranged  upon  rollers,  one  before  the  other  ; 
papers  littered  the  desks  and  filled  the  pigeon-holes,  and  books  upon 
points  of  military  and  political  precedent,  often  turned  face  downward,  as 
he  had  laid  them.  He  was  like  a  teacher  instructing  a  bright  cass  in  ad- 
vanced studies,  and  working  at  all  hours  to  keep  in  advance  of  them. 
The  mere  book  work  he  did,  and  had  to  do,  to  be  the  recognized  and 
respected  superior  of  such  ministers  as  Seward  and  Stanton,  and  to  dis- 
cuss military  matters  with  such  masters  of  the  technical  art  of  war  as 
McClellan  and  Halleck,  was  enough  to  break  down  a  man  of  ordinary 
physique,  yet  it  was  all  done  in  addition  to  and  beyond  the  hours  of 
the  crushing  official  duties  and  the  thousand  and  one  intrusions  ot  his  office. 

It  cost  him  years  of  discipline  to  so  temper  his  natural  kindness  and 
courtesy  that  he  could  resolutely  put  away  a  persistent  petitioner,  hold  at 
arm's  length  the  horde  of  office-seekers  constantly  about  him,  and  refrain 
from  burthening  himself  with  details  to  which  others  might  attend.  The 
department  of  state,  in  Seward's  hands,  was  certain  to  be  administered 
to  the  utmost  limit  of  efficiency,  but,  until  he  found  the  man  for  the  war 
department  in  the  wonderful  Stanton,  he  was  forced  to  carry  that  de- 
partment always  in  his  mind  and  under  his  eye.  Even  with  Seward  and 
Stanton  he  was  always  the  recognized  head,  but  without  them  he  would 
have  felt  that  he  had  lost  his  hands.  The  office-seekers,  men  with  axes, 
men  with  "ideas,"  men  with  fault  to  find,  approval  or  advice  to  give, 
friends  honestly  seeking  to  encourage,  enemies  cunningly  seeking  to  en- 
trap, all  came  to  him,  and  each  took  seconds  or  minutes  of  precious  time, 
which  he  owed  to  the  health  of  his  body  and  mind,  if  he  did  not  still 
more  owe  it  to  grave  public  concerns. 

He  was  in  his  office  earlier  in  the  morning  than  a  third  class  clerk  would 
think  of  breakfasting ;  and  many  times  the  last  of  his  secretaries  went 
home,  leaving  him  still  pouring  over  maps,  plans  and  reports,  far  after 
the  midnight  hour,  or  walking  the  floor  in  bitter  agony  of  spirit,  after 
some  awful  military  disaster.  How  many  of  his  critics  understood 
him  ?  How  many,  even  of  his  friends,  knew  what  this  rough, 
kindly,  story-loving  man  was  bearing  and  suflering  from  day  to 
day,  or  of  the  terrible  battles  with  grief  and  despondency  fought  in  that 
historic  room,  when  even  his  tired  soldiers  slept  on  their  arms?  His 
knowledge  of  the  minute  features  of  the  ground  of  every  battle  and  cam- 
paign was  wonderful.  It  extended  to  slight  eminences,  patches  of  wood- 
land, small  streams  and  cross  roads,  in  remote  states  which  he  had  never 
been.  What  he  knew  of  greater  matters  and  how  far  he  went  to  learn, 
may  be  judged  from  some  words  which  he  wrote  to  General  McClellan  in 
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1862,  when  that  officer  had  criticized — as  he  often  did — an  order  of  his 
superior : 

"I  ordered  ....  on  the  unanimous  opinion  of  every  military  man  I 
could  get  an  opinion  from,  and  every  modern  military  book,  yourself  only 
excepted." 

No  wonder  that  a  man  who  gave  such  preparation  to  the  promulgation 
of  one  order  should  be  so  engrossed  that  his  secretaries  could  not  get  one 
word  from  him,  unless  they  came  fortified  with  some  really  important 
message,  that  he  should  pay  to  the  social  duties  of  his  position  only  such 
perfunctory  attention  as  could  not  be  avoided,  and  absolutely  denied  him- 
self all  family  life.  At  his  formal  receptions  he  would  sometimes  bend  and, 
with  real  feeling  and  a  bright  smile  upon  his  warm  and  rugged  face,  raise  a 
little  child  and  kiss  it.  Sometimes,  too,  as  of  old,  he  would  tell  a  story, 
but  not  as  of  old  for  the  story's  sake,  but  to  illustrate  a  point  or  gain  a 
moment  for  needed  consideration. 

Mrs.  Lincoln  took  her  place  and  sometimes  more  than  her  place  in  the 
house.  She  was  not  always  able  to  distinguish  the  fact  that,  in  the  White 
House,  beyond  her  own  private  apartments,  she  was  not  simply  Mrs. 
Lincoln,  but  the  wife  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  not 
entirely  a  free  agent.  Her  younger  children — particularly  little  "  Tad  " — 
ran  riot  wherever  they  would,  and  were  as  likely  to  play  some  prank  upon 
a  foreign  minister  or  a  cabinet  officer  as  upon  one  of  the  servants  of  the 
house. 

Very  early  a  shadow  came  across  the  threshold  when  the  body  of  the 
brave  young  Colonel  Ellsworth,  who  had  come  to  Washington  with 
Lincoln  and  gained  the  warm  personal  esteem  of  the  President,  was 
brought  to  the  White  House,  after  his  murder  at  Alexandria,  and  carried 
to  his  grave  from  the  "  east  room." 

Day  by  day  new  regiments  came  marching  in,  and  column  after  column 
of  brave,  enthusiastic  young  men  passed  in.  cheering  lines  before  the 
White  House.  The  crash  of  bands  was  almost  incessant ;  banners  and 
brilliant  uniforms,  prancing  horses  and  dashing  staffs  were  everywhere. 
The  glamour  of  the  war  was  over  all  the  city,  and  the  tense  excitement 
of  the  time  made  everything  seem  strange  and  unreal.  To  him  whose 
hand  was  on  the  helm,  and  whom  men  soon  came  to  worship  almost  as  a 
god,  there  was  no  glamour,  no  excitement.  He  saw  the  broken  columns 
of  Bull  Run,  the  thousands  of  white  faces  looking  heavenward  at  Gettys- 
burg, the  sorrowing  mothers  and  weeping  children,  and  for  him  all  flags 
fluttered  at  half  staff  and  old  bands  played  dead  marches. 

Mr.  Lincoln  spoke  and  read  no  language  but  his  own,  and  his  knowledge 
of  foreign  statecraft  and  the  relations  of  foreign  powers  was  only  such  as 
he  had  found  time  to  gain  by  reading.  All  the  foreigners  he  had  met  and 
known,  up  to  the  time  of  his  accession  to  the  Presidency,  had  been  of  the 
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immigrant  class.  Nor  was  he,  naturally,  of  the  stuff  of  which  diplo- 
matists are  made.  He  was  too  simple  and  too  ready  to  believe  in  the  sul> 
stantial  honesty  and  common  sense  of  others.  To  such  a  President  a  man 
like  Seward  was  invaluable.  As  has  been  said,  he  took  the  burthen  of  the 
foreign  relations  of  the  United  States  from  the  President's  overburthened 
shoulders,  and  adopted  Lincoln's  simple  statement  of  policy  :  "This  is 
our  affair  ;  foreign  nations  must  let  us  alone." 

For  many  months  before  hostilities  had  really  begun,  a  slave  propaganda 
had  been  at  work  at  the  principal  European  courts,  preparing  the  way  for 
the  recognition  of  the  Confederacy  when  the  time  should  be  ripe.  In 
many  cases  the  agents  of  this  propaganda  had  been  the  diplomatic  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States,  appointed  by  Buchanan.  As  a  result 
there  was  in  official  circles,  especially  in  England  and  France,  a  strong 
bias  in  favor  of  the  south,  which  was  strengthened  by  a  natural,  if  selfish, 
desire  to  cripple  a  formidable  commercial  rival,  and  to  secure  a  favorable 
standing  with  the  great  cotton  producing  states.  The  missionaries  of  the 
south  had  harped  upon  their  favorite  hypothesis  of  the  unwarlike  character 
of  the  north,  until  they  had  caused  many  persons  high  in  power  abroad  to 
believe  with  them,  forgetting  1776  and  18 12.  Hence  England  and  France 
only  awaited  a  pretext  to  recognize  the  belligerency  of  the  south.  Only 
Russia  was,  from  beginning  to  end,  firmly  friendly  to  the  north,  though 
there  was  a  strong  sympathy  for  its  cause  among  the  common  people  of 
England,  France  and  Germany. 

Three  days  after  the  surrender  of  Fort  Sumter,  on  the  seventeenth  of 
April,  Jefferson  Davis  issued  a  proclamation  offering  letters  of  marque  and 
repirsal  against  the  shipping  of  the  United  States.  The  Confederacy  had  no 
navy  and  but  small  prospect  of  creating  one  ;  and  counting  upon  European 
jealousy,  hostility  and  cupidity,  this  plan  was  deemed  an  excellent  one  for 
supplying  the  defect.  The  offer  assuredly  was  tempting,  but  the  bloom 
was  taken  from  it  to  some  extent  by  the  announcement  made  two  days 
later  that  the  United  States  would  regard  and  treat  as  pirates  any  vessels 
with  their  crews  operating  against  American  shipping  under  such  letters. 
At  the  same  time  a  strict  blockade  of  the  ports  of  all  seceded  states  was 
ordered,  and  North  Carolina  and  Virginia  were  added  when  they  joined 
the  Confederacy. 

Davis'  proclamation  had  the  effect  of  intimidating  commerce  and  throw- 
ing open  to  purchase  by  the  government  the  choice  of  the  merchant  ma- 
rine. This  opportunity  was  made  the  most  of.  and  the  growth  of  the 
United  States  maritime  force  in  1861  stands  as  one  of  the  wonders  of  naval 
warfare.  Before  the  first  regiment  had  crossed  into  Virginia,  on  the  twenty- 
third  of  May,  thirty-nine  days  after  the  fall  of  Sumter,  an  effective  navy 
was  on  the  seas,  and  the  blockade  was  a  stubborn  fact. 

The  resort  to  this  expedient,  ably  carried  out  with  keels  and  metal,  was 
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a  direct  blow  to  England's  pocket,  and  hence  very  shocking.  Had  it  been 
merely  on  paper  it  would  not  have  been  wrong,  but  the  number  of  cannon 
back  of  it  gave  it  a  very  different  moral  significance.  In  fact,  England 
could  not  see  how  the  United  States  could  blockade  the  ports  upon  its 
own  coasts  without  an  implied  recognition  of  belligerent  rights.  For  the 
time,  however,  she  contented  herself  with  building  fast  vessels  with  which 
to  run  the  blockade,  many  of  which,  when  captured,  proved  very  valuable 
as  cruisers  in  our  navy. 

Of  course  the  selfish  and  disloyal  element  in  the  north  could  not  see  the 
effects  of  war  upon  their  own  interests,  when  it  brought  ruin  to  our  com- 
mercial interests  and  the  blockade  cut  off  the  profit  of  trade  in  cotton  and 
molasses  without  crying  out  about  tyranny  and  dictatorship.  They  were 
quite  as  selfish  and  not  half  as  honest  in  their  selfishness  as  was  England. 
There  was  even  a  wild  proposal  that  New  York  City  should  secede  and  set 
up  a  free  city.  But  the  great  majority  in  the  north  was  patient,  loyal  and 
devoted. 

This  history  has  now  brought  us  to  the  era  of  actual  and  bloody  war. 
"thus  far  it  has  been  the  author's  object  to  give  such  an  outline  of  the  con- 
ditions precedent  and  such  a  view  of  Lincoln's  character  and  training  as 
would  insure  an  appreciation  of  the  tremendous  task  he  performed  and 
of  the  elements  which  made  his  success  possible.  If  this  has  been  done, 
much  the  greater  part  of  his  task  is  accomplished,  for  from  this  time  out 
his  life  becomes  part  and  parcel  of  general  history  which  may  be  fairly 
assumed  to  be  familiar,  and  which  is  in  any  event  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
work.  Here  and  there  an  episode  may  be  taken  up  which  throws  light 
upon  the  methods  and  motives  of  the  central  figure  of  that  lurid  drama, 
but  it  will  be  neither  necessary  or  possible  to  follow  the  organization  and 
movements  of  armies,  the  fighting  of  battles,  the  conduct  of  campaigns 
or  the  progress  of  diplomacy.  All  the  work  of  the  writers  of  the  present 
generation  in  this  direction  is  in  fact  nothing  more  than  that  of  collection. 
They  are  the  hod  carriers  and  stone  cutters  of  history,  and  when,  some- 
time in  the  twentieth  century,  the  actors  and  animosities  of  the  war  period 
being  dead,  there  will  come  the  great  architect — some  new  Tacitus,  D'Au- 
bigne  or  Carlyle — who  will  select  the  fit  materials  and  from  the  accumula- 
tion of  years,  rear  a  solid  and  symmetrical  structure. 

The  month  of  June,  1861,  found  the  whole  north  crying  out  for  action, 
that  cry  so  constantly  and  thoughtlessly  repeated  for  four  years.  Every 
editor  and  every  country  store  oracle  knew  just  how  the  war  could  be  set- 
tled by  one  decisive  blow.  Such  could  not  distinguish  between  a  hasty 
levy  of  undisciplined  thousands  and  an  army.  Nor  did  they  know  the 
time  necessary  to  transmute  money  into  arms  and  ordnance  stores.  How 
or  with  what  result  the  field  should  be  aggressively  taken  they  did  not 
know,  but  their  cry  went  loudly  up,    "On  to  Richmond."     There  was  a 
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little  considered  obstacle  between  Washington  and  Richmond.  General 
Beauregard  held  the  lines  of  Manassas  with  a  force  which,  by  the  eigh- 
teenth day  of  July,  had  grown  to  32,000  nrien,  better  disciplined,  armed 
and  equipped,  in  every  way  more  effective  than  the  28,000  with  which 
McDowell  opposed  him.  The  Confederacy  was  absolute  within  its  own 
lines,  and  its  army  was  as  compact  and  permanent  as  if  a  Caligula  or  a 
Nero  were  in  command.  The  Federal  force  had  not  developed  into  a 
definite  organization  ;  it  was  largely  made  up  of  sixty-day  militia  levies, 
and  of  these  the  terms  were  hourly  expiring.  On  the  seventeenth  of  July 
the  Fourth  Pennsylvania  regiment  and  Vav can's  New  York  battery  were 
dismissed  and  marched  away  from  the  face  of  the  enemy.  Some  lay  with- 
in sound  of  the  guns  at  Bull  Run  and  took  no  part,  because  their  term  of 
service  was  over;  others,  similarly  placed,  fought  like  good  men  and  true. 

The  fight  of  the  first  Manassas,  commonly  called  the  first  Bull  Run,  be- 
gan on  the  eighteenth  of  July  and  continued  until  nightfall  on  the  twenty- 
first.  It  was  a  hard  fought  and  bloody  battle,  but  not  as  many  think,  a 
decisive  one.  The  so-called  "stampede"  of  the  Federal  forces  was  only 
the  breaking  up  of  a  number  of  raw  regiments,  fairly  overcome  by  the 
strain  and  fatigue  of  three  days'  constant  fighting,  and  these,  with  a  crowd 
of  frightened  stragglers  who  made  their  way  with  all  speed  to  Washington 
and  a  number  of  newspaper  correspondents  of  the  "  Bull  Run"  Russell 
type,  who  obtained  their  information  from  stragglers  and  camp  followers, 
combined  to  magnify  it  to  a  complete  route.  There  was  left  in  the  face 
of  the  enemy  a  coherent  army  quite  sufficient  to  prevent  his  advancing, 
and  much  the  better  in  every  way  for  the  men  it  had  lost  by  the  activity 
of  their  heels.  Not  so  with  the  brave  hundreds  who  died  during  that 
awful  baptism.  A  comparison  of  the  official  reports  of  the  respective 
commanders  disposes  at  once  of  the  exaggerated  assertions  then  made. 
The  Federal  loss  was:  25  guns,  481  men  killed,  1,011  wounded  and  1,460 
prisoners.  That  of  the  Confederates  387  men  killed,  1,582  wounded  and 
a  few  prisoners.  Considering  differences  of  force  and  organization  the  bat- 
tle may  well  be  regarded  as  drawn,  and  to  the  north  it  was  of  exceeding 
value  in  proving  the  ability  of  its  volunteers,  giving  them  almost  the  con- 
fidence of  veterans,  and  uniting  public  sentiment.  It  was  followed  by 
almost  the  universal  reenlistment  for  long  terms  of  those  who  had  gone 
out  upon  the  sixty  days'  service. 

Congress  duly  assembled  upon  the  call  of  the  President  and  received  a 
message  from  him  which  succinctly  detailed  the  events  of  a  few  months 
passed,  pointed  out  that  the  grand  principle  of  popular  government  was 
upon  its  trial,  stated  and  defended  the  acts  of  the  Executive  done  in  pro- 
vision for  the  emergency,  and  asked  congress  to  authorize  the  raising  of 
400,000  men  and  to  provide  four  hundred  million  dollars  for  war  purposes. 
He  was   not  dealing   with   such  a  congress  as    had  sat  in  the  time  of 
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Buchanan.  Its  members  had  well  used  the  interval  since  the  twelfth 
of  April  in  thoughtful  consideration,  and  its  answer  was  to  vote  five  hundred 
thousand  men  and  a  credit  of  five  hundred  million  dollars.  If  by  the  use 
of  some  new  philosopher's  stone  these  men  could  have  been  at  once  trans- 
formed into  organized  armies  and.  these  dollars  into  arms  and  stores,  the 
Rebellion  must  have  been  crushed  at  once ;  but  from  a  dollar  of  authorized 
credit  and  from  an  authorized  enlistment  to  an  Enfield  with  a  soldier  to 
carry  it,  is  a  long  path  and  takes  time  to  travel.  So  the  Rebellion  had 
much  needed  weeks  for  strengthening  its  position  before  the  patriotism 
of  congress  bore  fruit. 

Congress  also  formally  confirmed  all  of  the  President's  acts  and  sanctioned 
the  continuance  of  his  policy  in  every  detail.  It  may  be  well  to  say  here 
that  he  never  lacked  its  warm  and  ready  support.  The  small  minority 
which  voted  against  these  earliest  measures  soon  dwindled  to  almost  noth- 
ing. Some  slipped  away  to  join  the  Confederate  army,  and  others,  of 
whom  Clement  L.  Vallandigham  was  one,  retired  as  their  terms  expired 
for  lack  of  support  at  home.  When  congress,  several  months  later, 
appointed  a  committee  on  the  conduct  of  the  war,  Lincoln  won  its  mem- 
bers to  his  own  views  and  it  proved  no  hindrance  but  rather  an  invaluable 
means  of  continuing  the  rapport  between  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches.  Congress  performed  an  immense  amount  of  valuable  work  and 
adjourned  in  two  weeks,  leaving  the  President  with  the  largest  powers, 
ample  means  and  free  hands. 

The  diplomatic  situation  was  exceedingly  strained  both  before  and  after 
the  battle  of  Bull  Run.  Enough  has  been  said  to  show  the  slavery 
motives  of  interest  which  urged  Great  Britain  and  France  to  recognize  the 
belligerency  of  the  south  and  they  would  certainly  have  done  so  in  form 
but  for  the  firmness  and  wisdom  of  Lincoln  and  Seward.  Their  theory 
was  that  the  United  States  had  everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose  by 
preventing  such  a  recognition,  and  their  stand  was  boldly  taken  on  this 
ground.  When  England  was  at  the  very  point  of  recognizing  the  south, 
it  was  notified  whenever  it  gave  such  recognition  to  the  revolting  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  it  must  be  prepared  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with 
them,  A  similar  intimation  was  conveyed  to  France.  This  was  indeed  a 
daring  cast  for  a  government  with  such  a  civil  war  upon  its  hands.  Add 
the  naval  and  military  forces  of  these  two  great  powers  to  those  of  the 
Confederacy  and  the  result  could  scarcely  be  doubtful.  However,  the 
diplomacy  of  Mr.  Seward  was  triumphant.  England  and  France  adopted 
a  ridiculous  hybrid  device  of  neutrality,  and  that  was  enough.  When  the 
representatives  of  those  nations,  bearing  the  tidings  of  this  determination, 
came  to  Mr.  Seward  and  announced  that  they  desired  him  to  receive  cer- 
tain documents  which  they  were  charged  to  deliver,  he  declined  so  to  do 
unless  he  was  first    permitted  to  examine   the  papers   unofficially.     This 
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was  permitted,  whereupon  he  declined  to  receive  the  announcement. 
Thus  the  government  of  the  United  States  never  had  official  notice  of  the 
weak  and  empty  acts  of  France  and  England.  Thus  was  surmounted  the 
greatest  danger  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  administration. 

The  organization  of  a  new  army,  the  strengthening  of  the  navy,  the 
multitudinous  details  of  equipment,  and  disciphne  and  the  selection  of 
officers  for  four  hundred  thousand  men  added  to  the  more  ordinary  duties 
of  his  place,  gave  Lincoln  not  a  moment  of  leisure.  He  gave  personal 
attention  to  hundreds  of  plans  and  mechanical  devices  of  war.  On  one 
occasion  he  was  near  being  arrested  by  the  guard  while  trying  target 
practice  with  a  new  patent  rifle  upon  the  White  House  grounds.  This 
personal  attention  to  detail  was  his  custom  throughout  the  war,  and  it  was 
his  faith  in  Erricson's  device  which  gave  to  the  government  and  the  world 
the  Monitor,  before  the  first  attact  of  which  sank  the  wooden  navies  of  all 
nations. 

After  the  battle  of  Bull  Run  it  became  necessary  to  relieve  General  Mc- 
Dowell from  the  command  of  the  army  before  Washington,  as  it  was 
unfortunately  often  necessary  to  relieve  able  and  efficient  officers  who  had 
failed  through  no  fault  of  their  own.  The  question  of  who  should  be 
appointed  in  his  place  was  a  momentous  one,  and  was  long  and  carefully 
considered.  Eventually  Mr.  Lincoln,  acting  under  the  advice  of  General 
Scott,  named  George  B.  McClellan  to  the  command.  When  in  Novem- 
ber following  General  Scott  resigned  and  retired,  McClellan,  as  the  senior 
major-general,  succeeded  to  the  command  in  chief. 

Great  things  were  expected  of  McClellan.  Though  untried  in  war,  he 
was  the  foremost  military  scholar  of  his  time  and  full  of  ambition.  As  ar 
engineer  and  organizer  he  was  without  a  rival,  but  proved  a  great  disap 
pointment  in  the  field.  Lincoln's  description  of  him  after  he  had  been 
fully  tested  is  very  true:  "For  organizing  an  army  or  preparing  an 
army  for  the  field,  for  fighting  a  defensive  campaign,  I  will  back  General 
McClellan  against  any  general  of  modern  times.  But  I  begin  to  believe 
Ihat  he  will  never  get  ready  to  go  forward." 

McClellan  assumed  command  July  27,  1861,  and  under  him  the  work 
of  army  organization  and  equipment  went  forward  with  a  new  impetus. 
From  the  first,  however,  he  showed  traces  of  a  vexatious  tendency  to 
question  and  argue  with  the  President  and  to  hesitate  in  obeying  his 
orders.  He  seemed  utterly  incapable  of  appreciating  that  the  authority 
and  supervision  exercised  by  the  President  were  not  the  intermeddling  of 
a  civilian  official  but  the  proper  control  of  the  commander  and  chief  of  the 
army  and  navy  of  the  United  States,  his  military  superior.  His  failure  to 
recognize  this  fact  and  to  yield  prompt  and  respectful  obedience,  indicates 
a  defect  which  he  shared  with   many  other  officers  and  which  must  have 
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always  lessened  his  value  as  a  commander  in  the  field,  where  there  is  no 
time  for  either  argument  or  explanation. 

The  question  of  the  status  of  the  negro  slave  became  a  very  important 
and  perplexing  one  as  soon  as  active  war  began.  The  belief  was  general 
that  the  result  of  the  war  would  determine  between  the  abolition  and  the 
extension  of  slavery.  Lincoln  himself  so  believed,  but  he  did  not  think 
the  time  come  for  any  radical  step  in  the  matter.  Already  slaves  were 
escaping  and  entering  the  Union  lines  for  shelter ;  what  was  to  be  done 
with  them  ? 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  theory  of  the  administration  was  that 
the  Confederacy  was  a  mere  association  of  individuals,  associated  for  a 
criminal  purpose.  The  rights  of  loyal  people  in  the  revolted  states 
and  the  political  connection  of  those  states  with  the  Union  never  ceased. 
It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  slavery  existed  in  Delaware,  Maryland, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  West  Virginia,  Missouri,  and  Kentucky, 
which  had  not  seceded  from  the  Union.  Any  movement  to  decide 
the  treatment  of  runaway  slaves  and  to  determine  the  final  fate  of  slavery, 
must  be  taken  with  a  due  regard  to  the  rights  of  loyal  individuals  and  to 
the  rights  and  feelings  of  loyal  sections.  Mr.  Lincoln  recognized  that,  in 
his  relations  to  the  latter,  the  guaranties  of  the  Constitution  were  still  in 
force. 

At  first  many  slaves  were  returned  to  their  owners,  the  matter  being 
very  generally  decided  according  to  the  personal  views  of  the  officers  into 
whose  hands  they  happened  to  fall,  but  the  matter  was  finally  settled  by  a 
happy  inspiration  of  General  Benjamin  F.  Butler  of  Massachusetts,  himself 
a  pro-slavery  Democrat.  He  adopted  the  southern  view  that  the  negro  was 
a  mere  commodity  and  chattel,  and  made  the  grotesque  order  that  when 
belonging  to  any  person  associated  with  the  Rebellion  he  was  contraband 
of  war,  being  valuable  man  material.  This  view  was  generally  adopted, 
and  very  few  "  contrabands  "  were  thereafter  returned  to  their  masters,  the 
negro  usually  being  given  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 

From  July  27  until  October  27,  1861,  50,000  men  were  enlisted,  armed, 
equipped  and  mustered  into  the  service  every  month.  Upon  the  latter 
date  McClellan  reported  that  he  had  147,695  men  in  service  and  many 
others  not  yet  quite  ready  to  take  the  field.  He  reported  that  he  could 
advance  with  76,285  men  and  228  pieces  of  artillery,  and  still  leave  the 
capital  sufficiently  defended.  Yet  he  did  not  move,  and  showed  an  apathy 
in  everything  relating  to  offensive  operations  that  is  hard  to  understand. 
The  President's  position  between  a  general  who  would  not  move  and  a 
populace  insensately  eager  for  an  aggressive  war,  was  harassing  to  the 
last  degree.  It  drew  from  him  once  an  expression  more  emphatic  than 
almost  any  other  recorded  words  of  this  very  patient  and  long-suffering 
man.     An  advance  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  had  been  long  and  care- 
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fully  planned,  and  ample  time  given  for  all  necessary  preparations.  In 
January  the  President  had  issued  a  distinct  order  that  the  advance  should 
be  made.  As  the  time  drew  near  an  officer  of  General  McClellan's  staff 
one  day  sent  in  his  card  to  the  President,  and  was  admitted.  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  alone  and  the  messenger  approaching  his  chair  announced  that  the 
advance  movement  could  not  be  made. 

"Why?"  he  demanded,  shortly. 

"The  pontoon  trains  are  not  ready — " 

**  Why  in  hell  and  damnation  aren't  they  ready  ?  " 

The  officer  made  a  hasty  retreat  without  answering  a  question  beyond 
his  ken. 

Think  of  the  situation.  Millions  of  money  spent,  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  men  in  the  field  ;  weary  weeks  of  thought  and  nights  of  wakefulness 
passed  in  the  effort  to  prepare  for  this  grand  movement ;  the  destiny  of  the 
United  States — nay,  the  destiny  of  popular  government  in  the  world — at 
stake,  and  the  pontoon  trains  not  ready !  Under  such  circumstances  pro- 
fanity rises  to  the  dignity  of  pious  adjuration.  Lincoln  well  recognized  at 
this  time  the  justice  of  the  popular  cry  for  an  advance,  and  to  it,  as  another 
has  well  said,  "  no  sufficient  answer  will  ever  be  made." 

Some  few  words  should  be  said  as  to  the  position  of  the  President  in 
those  critical  days  of  1862.  He  is  not  to  be  judged  by  the  standard  ap- 
plied to  any  king  or  to  any  commander-in-chief;  yet  he  had,  in  fact,  all  the 
responsibilities  of  both.  He  was  more  than  a  king  in  power,  though  he 
had  behind  him  a  public  opinion  which,  in  the  absence  of  absolute  power 
in  his  rear,  must  be  considered.  He  had  before  him  an  army  temporarily 
enthusiastic  over  its  commanders,  seeing  nothing  beyond  the  matters  of 
an  hour,  which  might  be  utterly  disorganized  if  he  assumed  and  exercised 
the  full  measure  of  his  authority  by  overriding  its  commanders.  At  that 
day  he  might  legally  have  hanged  many  a  man  whom,  as  a  matter  of  policy, 
he  hesitated  to  reprove. 

Then  there  came  the  element  of  politics,  fatal  to  an  army.  Never  was 
there  a  wiser  canon  of  professional  ethics,  than  that  which  forbids  politics 
to  military  men. 

The  Democracy  of  the  north  was  in  despair  for  a  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dential nomination  of  1864.  No  man  on  the  old  Hnes  could  hope  to  win. 
Some  one  with  the  glamour  of  brass  buttons  must  be  the  choice,  and  two 
years  in  advance  of  the  nominating  convention  the  name  of  George  B. 
McClellan  had  been  selected.  The  knowledge  had  in  some  way  got  abroad 
that  the  relations  between  himself  and  the  President  were  not  entirely  har- 
monious, and  though  tremendous  interests  were  at  stake  in  the  war,  this 
did  not  deter  the  leaders  of  the  Democratic  party  from  boasting  his  name 
about  as  a  possible  candidate. 

Whatever  McClellan's  personal  friends  may  say,  it  is  true  that  he  heard 
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the  voice  of  the  siren — though  a  military  commander  in  the  face  of  the 
enemy,  and  that  ever  after  he  posed  to  the  people,  when  he  should  have 
been  thinking  of  his  duty.  Like  an  actor  who  thinks  more  of  the  audience 
beyond  the  footlights  than  of  the  lines  of  his  part,  he  often  missed  his  cue, 
and  his  military  ruin  laid  a  fit  foundation  for  his  political  defeat.  Many 
other  able  generals  followed  the  will-o'-the-wisp  of  civil  ambition  into  the 
mire.  One  great  man  who  did  his  duty  with  deadly  certainty,  thinking  of 
nothing  but  the  work  he  had  in  hand,  afterward  saw  the  chief-magistracy 
drop  unsought  into  his  lap.  The  entire  military  results  of  1861-2  were 
really  nothing,  and  yet  there  was  not  a  moment  after  the  twenty-seventh 
of  October,  1861,  until  March,  1862,  when  such  a  man  as  Sherman,  as 
Grant,  or  as  Thomas,  would  not  have  put  the  army  in  motion  on  forty- 
eight  hours'  notice,  and  beyond  peradventure,  crushed  all  opposition  in 
the  front.  Yet,  conscious  of  the  military  impatience  of  civil  interference 
and  of  the  forces  at  work  in  the  north.  Lincoln  quietly  endured  it  all  until 
the  rebels  themselves  became  tired  of  feeding  their  armies  upon  the  bread 
of  indolence,  and  themselves  growing  alarmed  at  the  presence  before  them 
of  an  army  three  times  as  strong  as  their  own,  ordered  a  retreat. 

This  action  testified  to  the  justice  of  Lincoln's  position.  He  had  all 
along  refused  to  accept  the  exaggerated  estimates  of  the  force  of  the  enemy, 
and  had  strenuously  urged  when  (had  he  not  seen  the  danger  of  such  a 
course)  he  might  have  definitely  commanded  an  advance.  Now  a  council 
of  war  was  called,  and  held  on  the  thirteenth  of  March,  at  which  it .  was 
arranged  that  an  advance  upon  Richmond  be  at  once  made.  General  Mc- 
Clellan  participated  in  this  council  and  gave  it  his  full  approval.  As  an 
evidence  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  entire  preparation  for  such  a  decision,  it  may  be 
said  that  he  submitted  the  plan  of  the  campaign  to  the  secretary  of  war, 
and  received  the  approval  of  that  official  upon  the  day  of  the  council. 
After  all  the  only  determination  reached  was  that  the  army  should  sail 
down  the  Potomac,  land  on  the  Virginia  side,  and  press  on  in  search  of 
business.  The  point  Mr.  Lincoln  made  was  that  this  search  should  be 
vigorously  prosecuted. 

Before  the  council  of  war  the  navy  had  had  ample  service,  which  was  cut 
short  by  the  engagement  on  March  9  between  the  Merrimac  ram  and  the 
Monitor.  The  result  was  more  significant  to  the  naval  powers  of  the 
world  than  all  the  other  battles  the  world  has  ever  known.  It  found  a 
wooden  vessel  to  be  a  useless  encumbrance  upon  the  sea.  and  England  was 
the  first  to  see  that  the  little  "raft  and  cheese-box  "  might  sink  a  fleet  like 
Nelson's  in  detail  and  could  sail  to  London  bridge  against  any  existing 
means  of  opposition.  But  for  the  Monitor  the  war  would  have  been  in- 
definitely prolonged,  and  might  have  resulted  differently,  for  no  blockade 
maintained  by  wooden  ships  could   continue  against  the   Merrimac,  and 
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the  blockade  was  the  death  of  the  Confederacy — for  starvation  thus  be- 
came the  ally  of  the  sword. 

The  author  cannot  follow  the  Peninsular  campaign.  General  history 
tells  us  that  McClellan  might,  with  his  splendid  equipment  and  the  weak 
force  before  him,  have  marched  "on  to  Richmond,"  had  he  not  chosen  to 
sit  down  and  besiege  the  petty  defenses  of  Yorktown,  wrecking  a  cam- 
paign where  Washington,  a  real  Fabian,  reached  a  glorious  consummation. 
Lincoln,  Stanton,  Chase  and  General  Viele  of  the  military  engineers  took 
the  United  States  steamer  Miami  and  went  to  Hampton  Roads  to  see  for 
themselves  the  progress  of  the  campaign,  but  all  these  were  as  nothing 
against  the  "masterly  inactivity"  which  prolonged  the  war  by  two  unnec- 
essary years  and  wrecked  the  reputation  of  McClellan. 

The  army  fought  the  desperate  battles  of  Seven  Pines,  Fair  Oaks,  Me- 
chanicsville  and  Cold  Harbor,  and  finally,  upon  its  retreat,  the  bloody 
fight  at  Malvern  Hill.  Never  did  an  army  do  better  or  fight  more  nobly; 
but  beyond  making  veterans  of  his  men,  McClellan  accomplished  nothing 
and  his  army  was  withdrawn  in  August  poorer  by  many  thousand  of  brave 
fellows.  He  would  have  been  a  military  bankrupt  had  not  the  politicians 
made  him  out  a  martyr  to  ' '  civilian  interference. " 

It  became  a  military  necessity  to  relieve  General  McClellan,  and  it  was 
a  political  necessity  to  do.it  in  the  way  least  offensive  to  his  friends.  The 
government  could  no  longer  father  his  inefficiency,  and  yet  Lincoln  was 
hampered  as  was  never  any  other  ruler  in  any  great  war  by  the  necessity 
of  considering  his  rear  as  well  as  his  front  and  keeping  the  people  with 
him.  His  great  tact  in  this  more  than  any  other  one  quality  accounted 
for  his  success.  He  felt  sure  of  the  sentiment  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
army,  and  never  from  first  to  last  troubled  himself  about  them,  but  the 
officers  he  knew  had  their  favoritisms  and  their  jealousies,  and  hence  he 
decided  that  the  new  commander  should  come  from  a  different  quarter. 

The  armies  in  the  west  had  in  the  meantime  done  great  things  in  the 
aggregate,  but  they  had  never  been  consolidated  and  developed  the  esprit 
de  corps  which  marked  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  No  one  man  had 
gained  acknowledged  preeminence.  The  Army  of  Virginia  had  come  to 
be  rather  by  accident  than  design.  It  included  the  forces  operating  in  the 
western  portion  of  the  state  and  the  army  of  defense  at  Washington,  and 
was  never  recognized  officially  until  July  26,  1862,  when  Major-General 
John  Pope,  an  officer  then  considered  and  since  amply  proved  to  be  of 
exceptional  ability,  was  placed  in  its  command.  This  army  and  this 
officer  provided  Lincoln  with  just  the  recourse  he  needed,  and  to  it, 
after  the  Peninsular  campaign,  was  diverted  brigade  after  brigade  and  divis- 
ion after  division  of  McClellan's  force  until,  although  still  general  in  com- 
mand, he  awoke  one  morning  to  find  himself  a  general  without  an  army. 

Scarcely  had  Pope   received   these   forces  when  the  Confederates,  free 
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from  restraint  upon  the  ground  where  McClellan  had  met  them,  turned 
northward  and  engaged  him  in  a  series  of  the  most  desperate,  and  to 
the  north  the  most  disastrous  battles  of  the  war.  He  had  no  time  for 
organization  or  other  preparation,  his  officers  were  not  always  pleased  at 
their  change  of  commanders  and  he  fought  under  every  disadvantage. 
His  fight  included  the  second  Bull  Run  or  Manassas. 

While  Pope  was  reaping  McClellan's  whirlwind,  that  officer  was  in  Wash- 
ington still  in  nominal  command,  but  without  force  or  duty.  His  name 
was  now  openly  in  the  mouth  of  every  man  as  that  of  the  probable  Demo- 
cratic nominee  against  Lincoln,  whose  nomination  by  the  Republicans 
everyone  assumed.  The  result  of  Pope's  reverses  was  to  cause  a  loud 
semi-political  outcry  for  McClellan's  re-instatement,  and  to  this  Lincoln 
deemed  it  wise  to  listen.  In  company  with  General  Halleck  he  called  at 
McClellan's  house  on  the  twenty-second  of  September,  and  without  refer- 
ring to  the  past  directed  that  officer  to  meet  the  retreating  army,  take 
command,  reorganize  it,  and  place  everything  in  the  best  posture  for 
defense. 

Pope  was  not  displaced.  He  remained  in  the  command  of  the  Army  of 
Virginia  as  before,  but  saw  his  forces  diverted  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
as  his  own  had  come  from  there.  Many  thousands  of  the  men  whom 
McClellan  now  commanded  were  from  the  armies  of  the  west  and  not  at 
all  disposed  to  admire  him,  but  the  army  on  the  whole  was  united  and  in 
good  condition  in  spite  of  the  misfortunes  of  the  summer  of  1862. 

On  the  very  day  that  General  McClellan  resumed  command  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  General  John  C.  Fremont  assumed  command  at  St. 
Louis.  He  was  another  possible  Presidential  candidate.  A  warm,  en- 
thusiastic man,  of  undoubted  honesty  and  bravery,  but  of  small  discretion, 
the  glamour  of  his  Rocky  Mountain  explorations  and  of  his  candidacy 
upon  the  first  Republican  Presidential  ticket  in  1856,  was  still  before  his 
eyes  and  those  of  the  people.  He  was  not  the  man  to  resist  a  tempta- 
tion or  to  neglect  an  opportunity,  and  both  came  to  him  very  soon. 

The  condition  of  affairs  in  and  about  St.  Louis  was  very  critical  in  the 
summer  of  1862,  Missouri  was  a  doubtful  state  and  the  loyalty  of  south- 
ern Illinois  was  scarcely  better  assured.  The  best  wisdom  of  Lincoln 
and  his  counselors  had  been  devoted  to  assuring  the  good  will  and  good 
conduct  of  the  border  states.  Scarcely  was  Fremont  arrived  at  St.  Louis 
when,  with  no  adequate  force  behind  him,  he  issued  a  very  extraordinary 
and  unwise  proclamation.  He  declared  martial  law  within  the  limits  of 
his  own  department,  and  decreed  instant  death  to  any  rebel  found  within 
those  limits  bearing  arms.  He  declared  the  real  and  personal  property 
of  persons  bearing  arms  against  the  government  to  be  forfeited  and  their 
slaves,  if  any,  free. 

Here  was  a  mere  department  commander  appropriating  to  himself  the 
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executive,  legislative  and  judicial  functions  without  the  slightest  authority, 
and  doing  by  a  military  proclamation  what  the  cabinet  had  deemed  it  as 
yet  unwise  to  do,  in  declaring  free  the  slaves  of  combatants.  He  had 
thrown  a  fire  brand  into  the  most  important  and  inflammable  territory 
in  the  United  States. 

The  President  was  inclined  to  deal  leniently  with  Fremont,  and  gave 
him  an  opportunity  to  recede  with  some  grace  from  his  position.  He 
sent  him  a  remonstrance,  pointing  out  how  he  had  overstepped  the  limits 
of  his  authority,  and  the  fact  that  congress  was  then  considering  the 
matter  of  confiscation.  In  the  face  of  this  considerate  course,  Fremont 
refused  to  yield  his  position.  He  argued  with  the  President  and  re- 
quested that  if  the  proclamation  were  to  be  modified,  the  act  might  come 
from  Washington,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  willing  to  give  Fremont  so  much 
political  capital  for  less  than  he  would  have  gained  had  he  been  summar- 
ily relieved  at  this  juncture,  and  modified  the  proclamation  by  providing 
that  it  should  be  so  interpreted  as  not  to  transcend  the  congressional  en- 
actment on  the  subjects.  In  spite  of  very  valuable  services  in  the  sup- 
pressing of  guerrilla  warfare  in  Missouri,  the  arming  of  a  fleet  of  river 
gunboats  and  the  establishment  of  the  military  depot  at  Cairo,  General 
Fremont's  official  course  was  so  erratic  that  it  becam.e  necessary  in 
October,  1862,  to  supercede  him  in  favor  of  a  more  commonplace 
officer. 

Two  important  acts  done  by  Mr.  Lincoln  in  1862  must  not  be  passed 
over.  He  felt  the  need  of  a  reliable  and  scientific  military  officer  to  be 
ever  at  his  elbow  and  give  him,  at  second  hand,  the  benefit  of  a  technical 
military  education.  To  this  end  he  created  the  office  of  general-in-chief 
of  the  United  States,  and  on  the  eleventh  of  June  promoted  General 
Henry  W.  Halleck  to  the  place.  He  could  scarcely  have  done  better. 
Halleck  was  almost  as  good  a  theoretical  soldier  as  McClellan,  and  far  the 
latter's  superior  in  the  field.  He  was  also  without  political  ambition  and 
entirely  devoted  to  his  duty.  His  service  to  Lincoln  and  thus  to  the  na- 
tion was  very  great,  supplying  in  a  few  words  just  the  information  needed 
at  a  critical  time,  and  relieving  the  President's  already  overburthened 
shoulders  from  the  task  of  studying  tests  and  authorities.  His  advice 
was  constantly  asked  and  often  followed  in  matters  of  military  policy,  and 
his  place  was  closer  to  the  chief  than  that  of  most  cabinet  officers. 

The  second  change  was  more  important.  Simon  Cameron,  with  all  the 
honesty  in  the  world  and  great  ability  in  other  fields,  had  proved  unequal 
to  the  burthen  of  the  war  department.  He  had  made  many  enemies,  and 
had  not  the  special  gifts  necessary  for  the  place.  Himself  appreciating 
this,  he  resigned  his  office,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  answered  his  enemies  by  making 
him  United  States  minister  to  Russia,  the  only  first-class  European  power 
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thoroughly  friendly  to  the  United  States.  He  then  appointed  Edwin  M. 
Stanton,  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  as  Mr.  Cameron's  successor. 

It  would  have  been  surprising  had  Mr.  Lincoln's  first  choice  for  this 
surpassingly  difficult  position  been  one  that  would  stand  the  test  of  time,  and 
it  seems  almost  providential  that  his  second  nomination  should  have  been 
that  of  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Stanton.  If,  with  chance  prescience,  the  forces 
of  nature  had  worked  from  the  foundation  of  the  world  to  develop  a  fit 
man  for  the  great  need  of  America,  the  result  could  not  have  been  better 
embodied.  Stanton  was  a  man  of  steel  and  oak.  He  knew  not  how  to 
spare  himself  or  any  man  when  the  interests  of  the  United  States  were  at 
stake.  He  had  no  friends  and  made  enemies  with  a  reckless  disregard  for 
everything  but  his  duty. 

In  1859  Lincoln  had  been  associated  with  Stanton  in  the  trial  of  an  im- 
portant case  at  St.  Louis.  The  Washington  lawyer  had  then  taken  a  dis- 
like to  his  western  associate  and  had  treated  him  with  scant  courtesy.  It 
is  characteristic  of  Lincoln  that  he  should  see  the  good  qualities  of  a  man 
who  was  not  his  friend  and  insist  upon  appointing  him  to  a  high  office, 
against  the  protests  of  all  advisers.  In  later  years  the  dislike  of  Stanton 
to  Lincoln  gave  way  to  a  respect  and  confidence  that  was  thoroughly 
mutual.  The  burthen  of  the  detail  of  the  war  department  was  lifted  from 
Lincoln's  shoulders ;  he  seemed  to  lean  upon  Stanton  and  Seward  as  his 
safe  reliance,  and  whenever  the  superabundant  energy  of  the  former,  his 
only  weakness,  called  for  restraint,  Lincoln  was  always  present,  as  he  ex- 
pressed it,  to  "put  bricks  in  his  pocket,"  and  hold  him  down  to  a  practical 
level. 

Stanton  so  strained  his  wonderful  constitution  by  the  work  of  his  office, 
that  he  died  soon  after  the  war,  giving  his  life  to  the  country  as  certainly 
as  did  Thomas,  Wadsworth  or  Lincoln. 

A  reference  has  been  made  to  the  fruitless  campaign  of  General  Pope, 
and  with  a  reference  we  must  dismiss  as  well  the  battles  that  were  fought 
against  Lee  after  McClellan  resumed  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac. Pope  had  not  been  whipped  by  any  manner  of  means — the  second 
battle  of  Bull  Run  was  nearer  a  victory  than  a  defeat,  the  newspapers  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Neither  was  McClellan's  campaign  an  un- 
mitigated disaster.  Harper's  Ferry  was  stupidly  lost,  but  at  South  Moun- 
tain a  moderate  victory  was  won  and  the  awful  battle  of  Antietam  sent 
Lee  back  into  Virginia  claiming  a  victory,  but  compelled  to  withdraw. 

The  shame  of  this  campaign  was  that,  with  superiority  of  force  and  arms 
and  at  an  awful  cost  of  blood,  McClellan  had  grained  simply  nothing.  He 
might  have  won  a  decisive  advantage  in  the  field  ;  when  Lee  was  driven 
from  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania,  he  might  have  followed  and  changed  a 
leisurely  retreat  into  a  disastrous  rout;  but  no,  nothing,  not  the  most  em- 
phatic orders  from  Washington,  could  arouse  him  from  his  lethargy,  and 
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he  left  Lee  with  an  efficient  army  when  he  should  have  been  a  fugitive  at 
the  head  of  a  shattered  and  disorganized  mob.  The  remainder  of  Septem- 
ber and  most  of  October  were  wasted ;  Stuart's  cavalry  crossed  the  Poto- 
mac and  rode  around  McClellan's  army  out  of  sheer  bravado  ;  the  President 
almost  entreated  for  action,  but  it  was  not  until  the  twenty-seventh  of 
October  that  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  began  to  cross  the  river,  and  when 
it  was  over  its  commander  had  no  definite  plan  for  its  future.  On  tht 
seventh  of  November,  his  great  patience  finally  exhausted,  Mr.  Lincoln 
relieved  McCIellan  and  appointed  General  Burnside  to  the  command. 
From  that  day  McCIellan  disappeared  from  military  history,  ruined  by  his 
own  inefficiency.  There  was  strong  effort  made  at  the  time  to  prove  him 
a  martyr,  but  history  has  thoroughly  vindicated  Lincoln's  course.  The 
removal  was  made  for  purely  military  reasons,  and  was  fully  justified  by 
the  circumstances  of  the  case.  If  McCIellan  had  paid  the  ordinary  military 
penalty  of  his  failure,  his  retirement  after  the  Peninsular  campaign  would 
have  been  final,  and  the  whole  complexion  of  the  war  might  have  been 
changed.  Only  Lincoln's  liberality  and  sensitive  ideas  of  justice  gave  him 
an  opportunity  to  com.plete  in  Maryland  the  work  of  self  destruction  he 
had  begun  in  Virginia. 

If  the  author  of  this  biography  nas  at  all  fulfilled  his  mission  he  has 
shown  that  Lincoln  was  from  his  early  manhood  an  enemy  of  slavery,  and, 
could  his  own  inclination  have  ruled  him,  it  would  not  have  survived  his 
power  to  destroy  it  by  an  hour.  But  he  was  not  simply  a  man  of  feeling, 
though  his  sympathies  were  broad  enough  to  embrace  all  suffering 
humanity.  He  was  as  well  a  man  of  law  and  principle.  He  recognized  in 
spite  of  the  almost  dictatorial  power  which  circumstances  had  made  insep- 
arable from  his  position,  that,  in  all  matters  of  civil  polity,  he  was  a  Consti- 
tutional President,  and  that  the  Constitution  forbade  him  to  molest  the 
institution  of  slavery. 

He  said  to  a  friend  in  1850  that  the  time  would  come  when  every  man 
must  be  a  Democrat  or  an  Abolitionist,  and  then  dedicated  himself  to  abo- 
lition. In  his  Bloomington  speech,  in  1858,  he  astonished  the  country  by 
the  declaration  that  the  Nation  could  not  survive  half  slave  and  half  free. 
From  the  outset  of  his  Presidency  he  knew  that  war  would  come,  and  that 
by  war  the  fate  of  slavery  would  be  determined.  How  or  when  would 
come  the  circumstances  which  would  permit  the  Constitutional  lines  to  be 
passed  he  did  not  know,  but  somehow  and  at  sometime  he  knew  it  would 
come. 

The  time  arrived  when  he  saw  the  relations  of  events  and  the  fundamen- 
tal springs  of  authority  revealed  to  him  clearly  as  truth  comes  to  men  only 
in  moments  of  supreme  need.  He  saw  that  no  constitution  was  ever  meant 
to  bind  the  hands  of  those  who  would  protect  it,  and  that  the  unwritten 
and  universal  law  of  necessity  would  suffice  to  authorize  a  transcendent 
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exercise  of  his  power.  Then  he  determined  to  emancipate  the  negro. 
Writing  of  the  matter  in  1864  he  very  simply  and  fully  stated  his  own 
position:  "I  felt  that  measures  otherwise  unconstitutional  might  become 
lawful  by  becoming  indispensable  to  the  preservation  of  the  Constitution 
through  the  preservation  of  the  Nation,  When,  early  in  the  war,  General 
Fremont  attempted  military  emancipation,  I  forbade  it  because  I  did  not 
then  think  it  an  indispensable  necessity.  When,  a  little  later,  General 
Cameron,  then  secretary  of  war,  suggested  the  arming  of  the  blacks,  I 
objected  because  I  did  not  yet  think  the  indispensable  necessity  had 
come." 

The  summer  of  1862,  however,  found  Lincoln  convinced  that  the  time 
had  come  when  he  must  take  the  important  step  of  emancipation.  His 
first  movement  to  this  end  was  to  secure  the  adoption  by  congress  of  laws 
formally  adopting  General  Butler's  "contraband  of  war  doctrine."  This 
was  only  by  way  of  preparation,  and  antedated  his  own  action  by  many 
months.  He  recognized  that  this  theory,  vigorously  reduced  to  practice, 
would  seriously  cripple  and  in  time  perhaps  destroy  slavery ;  but  he  saw 
also  its  weakness — that  it  dealt  only  with  individuals,  lopping  off  branches 
and  leaving  the  roots  alive.  What  was  needed  was  a  blow  at  the  principle 
of  slavery  in  the  rebellious  areas. 

To  the  end  of  striking  this  blow  he  prepared  a  preliminary  proclamation 
and  called  a  full  cabinet  meeting  about  the  first  of  August.  No  member 
of  the  cabinet  knew  what  was  to  be  the  subject  considered.  When  his 
advisers  were  assembled  he  gave  them  an  idea  of  the  paper  that  was  to  be 
submitted  to  them,  but  allowed  them  from  the  first  to  clearly  understand 
that,  while  he  was  open  to  suggestions,  his  general  policy  was  settled,  and 
he  was  quite  determined  to  promulgate  the  proclamation. 

The  criticisms  and  suggestions  were  various,  but  only  that  advanced  by 
Seward  was  effectual.  He  approved  the  form  of  the  proclamation  and  the 
policy  of  making  it,  but  urged  that  it  be  delayed  until  the  arms  of  the 
north  should  be  more  fortunate.  Pope  was  then  confronting  Lee  with  no 
success  to  his  credit,  and  Seward  wisely  judged  that  the  proclamation,  if 
made  at  such  a  time,  would  be  considered  the  last  resort  of  a  failing  cause. 

Lincoln  listened  to  and  was  governed  by  this  advice.  He  determined 
to  defer  making  his  proclamation  until  some  success  should  have  attended 
the  arms  of  the  north.  Antietam  was  fought,  Lee  retired  into  Virginia, 
and  the  President  deemed  that  his  time  had  come.  He  called  a  cabinet 
meeting  to  hear  his  decision.  As  they  sat  about  the  table  Chase,  who  sat 
next  the  President,  heard  him  say,  as  if  to  himself,  "  And  I  have  promised 
my  God  that  I  will  do  it." 

Chase  said:      "Did  I  understand  you  correctly,  Mr.  President?" 

"I  made  a  solemn  vow  before  God  that  if  General  Lee  should  be  driven 
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back  from  Pennsylvania,  I  would  crown  the  result  "by  the  declaration  of 
freedom  to  the  slave." 

The  proclarfiation  was  issued  on  the  twenty- second  day  of  September, 
1862.  It  announced  his  intention  to  present  to  congress  at  its  coming 
session  a  plan  providing  for  the  remuneration  of  persons  in  loyal  states 
where  provision  might  be  made  for  the  immediate  or  gradual  abolition  of 
slavery  and  also  to  urge  that  the  feasibility  of  the  colonization  of  the 
blacks  in  Liberia  or  elsewhere  should  be  investigated.  That  on  the  first 
day  of  January,  1863,  all  persons  held  in  slavery  in  any  state  or  section 
of  a  state  then  in  rebellion  against  the  authority  of  the  government  should 
become  and  forever  remain  free.  That  on  the  first  day  of  January  the 
President  would  designate  by  proclamation  the  states'  and  parts  of  states 
so  in  rebellion,  adopting  the  test  of  representation  in  the  congress  to  de- 
termine the  existing  status. 

The  proclamation  continued  by  calling  attention  to  the  various  acts  of 
congress  and  the  articles  of  war  upon  the  subject  of  "contrabands  of 
war, "  and  making  provision  for  the  definite  prohibition  of  the  return  of 
fugitive  slaves  to  the  custody  of  their  masters. 

Though  a  future  day  was  set  for  the  formal  accomplishment  of  this 
great  work,  the  utterance  of  September  was  in  effect  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation.  It  was  made  in  the  face  of  an  approaching  election,  and 
its  effect  was  something  tremendous,  as  well  it  might  be,  for  it  will  stand 
in  history  beside  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  The  enemies  of  the 
government  howled  with  rage,  the  more  timid  loyalists  were  terrified  at 
the  boldness  of  the  stand  taken,  stump  speakers  condemned  it  and  tried  to 
persuade  their  audience  that  a  Caesar  sat  in  the  chair  of  Washington. 

That  Caesar  had  another  unpleasant  surprise  in  store  for  the  "Copper- 
heads." He  prepared  and  issued  a  proclamation  suspending  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  in  all  cases  where  persons  were  imprisoned  by  martial 
law  and  in  the  cases  of  certain  specified  offenses.  This  was  fighting  the 
enemy  in  the  rear  with  fire,  and  it  gave  the  disloyal  agitators  something 
very  tangible  and  personal  to  think  about.  That  the  President  should  as- 
sume the  right  to  deny  freedom  of  treasonable  utterance  in  time  of  war 
was  monstrous — worse  than  freeing  the  "  niggers  !  "  An  outcry  went  up 
from  every  corner  of  the  land  against  the  "  Despot  of  Washington,"  but 
it  was  the  complaint  of  a  noisy  minority.  The  fight  was  taken  into  con- 
gress, and  that  body,  forced  to  take  a  stand  in  the  matter,  confronted  the 
President's  position  by  necessary  legislation.  As  some  one  has'well  said,  con- 
gress always  "caught  up  with  the  President"  in  time.  Somewhat  later, 
when  Clement  L.  Vallandigham  became  too  noisy  in  Ohio,  he  was  arrested 
and  imprisoned.  He  might  have  been  severely  dealt  with  and  become  the 
martyr  that  Copperheading  so  much  needed,  but  the  President  with  grim 
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humor  devised  the  new  punishment  of  sending  him  through  the  Hnes  to  his 
friends,  the  rebels,  and  he  became  forever  contemptible. 

During  the  month  of  October,  1862,  the  President  made  a  long  and 
sociable  visit  to  the  army,  with  a  special  view  to  ascertain  the  feeling  of 
the  men.  He  found  the  rank  and  file  steadfast  and  devoted.  Among 
regimental  and  field  officers  there  was  a  little  too  much  tendency  to  talk 
politics,  but  the  whole  army  was  quite  as  ready  to  fight  a  war  of  emanci- 
pation as  one  of  simple  National  defence.  It  may  be  said  that  the  army 
as  a  whole  chafed  far  more  under  McClellan's  inaction  than  under  any  ques- 
tions of  public  policy.  McClellan  had  predicted  that  the  army  would  not 
sustain  the  emancipation  resort.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  was  no  hesitation 
in  this,  and  so  soon  as  Burnside  had  assumed  command  and  McClellan 
was  disposed  of,  the  army  forgot  politics  and  turned  its  energies  to  the 
fighting  which  had  been  so  long  delayed. 

It  was  natural,  but  unfortunate,  that  popular  interest  in  America  and 
abroad  should  be  centered  in  the  operations  upon  the  Potomac.  Had  the 
people  of  the  north  adequately,  and  those  of  France  and  England  at  all, 
appreciated  the  importance  of  the  movements  in  the  west  by  which  the 
border  states  were  redeemed,  the  seat  of  war  pushed  southward  to  the 
Cumberland,  while  the  fall  of  New  Orleans  and  the  reduction  of  a  large 
part  of  Louisiana  promised  the  opening  of  the  Mississippi,  the  effect 
of  the  doubtful  battles  under  Pope  and  McClellan  would  have  been  far 
less. 

Lincoln's  eye  and  mind  were  everywhere.  He  followed  every  move- 
ment in  the  west  with  the  same  minute  and  intelligent  care  that  he  gave 
to  the  army  before  Washington,  and  his  directing  intelligence  was  in  even 
the  minor  movements  of  the  most  distant  army. 

The  south  had  not  yet  given  up  the  hope  of  bringing  England  into  the 
fight.  In  November,  1862,  two  commissioners,  Mason  and  Slidell,  were 
appointed  to  push  the  fortunes  of  the  south  in  Europe.  Both  were  able 
men,  formerly  members  of  the  United  States  senate.  They  escaped  from 
Charleston  to  Cuba,  and  there  embarked  upon  the  British  steamship  Trent, 
for  St.  Thomas.  On  the  following  day  the  Trent  was  stopped  by  the 
United  States  war  steamer  San  Jacinta,  Captain  Wilkes,  and  the  two  com- 
missioners taken  off  by  force  and  against  the  protest  of  the  oflficers  of  the 
Trent. 

The  news  of  this  arrest,  which  has  passed  into  diplomatic  history  as  the 
Trent  affair,  caused  the  greatest  excitement  elsewhere,  and  in  England 
aroused  the  most  furious  indignation,  and  a  war  with  Great  Britain  seemed 
inevitable.  It  seems  to-day  a  matter  of  surprise  that  it  was  avoided.  The 
south  hoped  and  prayed  for  it  as  a  means  of  crippling  the  government  of 
the  United  States.  England  would  then  have  regarded  it  as  to  her  in- 
terest, and   the  people  of  the   north,  their  blood  afire   with   rage  at  the 
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covert  aid  and  comfort  given  by  England  to  the  rebels,  was  ready  to 
welcome  a  resort  to  arms  by  which  they  might  pay  off  the  score.  They 
seemed  to  disregard  entirely  the  cost  of  men  and  money  that  such  an 
addition  to  their  enemies  would  bring  and  the  possibility  of  ultimate 
defeat. 

The  success  of  Lincoln  and  Seward  in  adjusting  this  matter  without 
compromising  the  dignity  of  the  government,  was  one  of  the  highest 
achievements  of  the  war.  Mason  and  Slidell  were  given  up  and  Captain 
Wilkes  promoted. 

Almost  the  last  act  of  McClellan's  career  as  commander  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  was  to  order  an  advance,  which  was  made  under  the 
direction  of  Burnside.  The  latter  was  directed  to  submit  a  plan  of  cam- 
paign and  did  so,  but  it  did  not  meet  the  approval  of  General  Halleck, 
who  went  to  the  headquarters  of  Burnside,  and  the  two  concerted  the 
plan  of  operations,  which  was  followed  out  to  the  disastrous  battle  of 
Fredericksburg.  This  battle  ended  in  defeat,  not  because  of  any  defect 
in  plan,  but  by  reason  of  blundering  execution.  Burnside  allowed  a 
powerful  enemy  to  choose  his  own  ground  of  battle  and  then,  without 
any  definite  plan,  hurled  column  after  column  of  devoted  volunteers  upon 
his  strongly  entrenched  foe. 

The  men  behaved  admirably,  and  that  they  did  not  accomplish  what  was 
impossible  cannot  be  charged  to  them.  Neither  was  the  failure  due  to  any 
fault  of  a  "civilian  President,"  as  was  freely  charged  at  the  time.  It  came 
from  the  blunders  of  the  field  commander  in  matters  of  detail,  and  could 
by  no  possible  foresight  have  been  prevented. 

Thqre  was  not  the  least  need  of  Burnside's  attacking  Lee  at  a  disad- 
vantage. Lee  would  never.have  been  betrayed  into  so  attacking  the  Federal 
forces.  Every  day  that  the  Confederate  army  was  kept  inactive  reduced 
its  resources  and  sapped  its  strength.  To  precipitate  a  battle  with  the 
odds  so  fatally  on  the  wrong  side  was  suicidal.  The  result  forbade  any 
further  winter  operations  in  1862,  and  of  course  compelled  the  removal  of 
Burnside  from  his  command.  General  Joseph  Hooker  was  appointed  to 
succeed  him. 

The  battle  of  Fredericksburg  was  fougth  on  the  thirteenth  of  September, 
just  as  congress  convened,  and  the  President  was  pledged  to  carry  out  the 
promised  plan  of  emancipation.  The  prestige  that  a  victory  would  have 
given  him  at  that  time  cannot  be  overestimated,  nor  can  the  difficulties  into 
which  he  was  plunged  by  a  needless  defeat. 

The  winter  of  1862  and  1863  was  the  almost  darkest  period  of  the  war 
to  the  President.  The  friends  of  freedom  were  appalled  at  the  repeated 
misfortunes  of  their  arms;  the  south  was  jubilant  as  were  the  Copperheads 
of  the  north.  Every  mail  brought  numbers  of  abusive  and  threatening 
letters  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  but  such   communications,  of  which  hundreds  had 
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been  received  since  the  beginning  of  his  administration,  never  passed 
beyond  the  desks  of  his  secretaries. 

It  was  in  December,  1862,  that  one  of  the  many  ingenious  plans  to 
entrap  the  President  into  a  blunder  was  laid.  Fernando  Wood  of  New 
York,  a  leading  pro-slavery  politician,  wrote  to  say  that  he  had  trust- 
worthy information  to  the  effect  that  the  southern  states  would  send  repre- 
sentatives to  the  next  congress  if  a  general  amnesty  were  extended. 
There  was  a  hint  in  the  letter  that  Mr.  Wood  might  be  induced  to  act  as 
the  negotiator  of  such  an  arrangement. 

Mr.  Lincoln's  wisdom  in  such  cases  seemed  instinctive — something 
higher  and  safer  than  the  cunning  of  diplomacy.  He  answered  that  he 
apprehended  Mr.  Wood's  information  to  be  untrustworthy,  but  that  if  it 
were  reliable,  and  if  it  meant  that  the  persons  then  in  rebellion  against  the 
United  States  were  prepared  to  lay  down  their  arms  and  return  to  their 
allegiance,  the  war  would  cease  on  the  part  of  the  north.  He  added  that 
an  amnesty  would  be  proclaimed  if  such  were  necessary.  He  entirely 
ignored  Wood's  implied  offer  to  act  as  mediator  and  repeated  efforts  to 
induce  him  to  place  the  government  in  the  position  of  taking  the  initiative 
— which  would  have  been  a  fatal  admission  of  weakness,  entirely  failed. 

In  the  face  of  the  reverses  at  the  front,  the  disloyal  elements  at  the  north 
were  gaining  boldness,  and  were  organizing  into  secret  societies  under 
various  names  for  the  prosecution  of  their  war  in  the  rear.  To  offset  their 
work,  the  Union  League  was  formed,  the  first  steps  to  this  end  being 
taken  in  the  summer  of  1862.  The  work  of  the  league  was  in  many 
respects  of  great  value,  in  spite  of  the  temptation  not  always  resisted  to 
dabble  in  politics.  Its  officers  were  Mr.  Lincoln's  friends,  and  it  gave 
him  an  opportunity  to  constantly  feel  the  pulse  of  the  people.  Upon  the 
assembling  of  congress  in  December,  1862,  the  first  important  business 
for  the  President  to  meet  was  the  matter  of  emancipation.  He  sent  a 
message  to  congress  urging  that  legislation  be  had  providing  for  the  com- 
pensation of  citizens  of  loyal  states  and  portions  of  states  whose  slaves 
should  be  emancipated.  This  he  felt  to  be  both  just  and  politic,  as  did 
many  of  the  most  advanced  advocates  of  abolition.  In  accordance  with 
his  suggestion,  bills  were  introduced  to  this  end,  but  they  were  never 
passed,  and  in  so  far  his  plans  failed  of  result.  On  the  first  day  of  Jan- 
uary, as  provided  in  his  preliminary  covenant,  he  issued  the  final  procla- 
mation of  emancipation,  an  historical  document  familiar  to  every  reader 
and  which  needs  no  quotation  here.  No  state  paper  of  modern  times, 
wherever  issued,  can  be  compared  with  this  document  for  importance. 

The  fall  elections  of  1862  showed  a  general  tendency  against  the  gov- 
ernment. The  administration  never  had  a  weaker  hold  upon  the  masses 
than  from  the  second  Bull  Run  until  the  summer  of  1863.  Lincoln  had 
always  carefully  estimated  the  state  of  public  feeling,  and  had  thus  far  sue- 
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cessfully  endeavored  not  to  overtax  it.  Circumstances  had,  however,  com- 
pelled him  to  burthen  it  to  the  utmost  point  of  endurance,  and  even  the 
Proclamation  of  Emancipation  was  not  the  only  test  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  give  the  fidelity  of  the  north  during  that  gloomy  winter. 

Up  to  that  time  the  burthen  of  the  war  had  been  exclusively  borne  by 
the  loyal  men  of  the  north,  and  the  withdrawal  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  these  had  left  the  loyal  states  with  almost  a  preponderance  of  disloy- 
alty among  the  male  population.  Men  were  needed,  and  the  call  for  en- 
listments was  not  responded  to  with  alacrity.  To  meet  this  need  Mr. 
Lincoln  proposed  to  congress  the  imposition  of  a  war  tax  in  flesh  and 
blood,  the  famous  and  hated  draft.  Never  during  his  administration  did 
any  proposal  of  his  evoke  such  a  storm  of  tumultuous  opposition  among 
the  people  or  so  narrowly  escape  defeat  in  congress.  It  practically  turned 
over  to  the  control  of  the  President  every  able-bodied  man  of  fighting  age 
in  the  United  States,  and  rendered  him  liable  to  be  forced  into  the  ranks 
whatever  his  poUtical  sympathies  or  private  circumstances.  In  its  universal 
effect  upon  the  citizens  of  every  party  and  section  it  surpassed  any  previous 
measure  of  the  war.     It  passed  in  congress  by  a  bare  majority. 

The  finances  of  the  country  were  drifting  into  a  bad  state.  Congress 
voted  appropriations  liberally  enough,  but  where  was  the  money  to  come 
from.  Lincoln  and  Chase  concerted  their  measures  and  obtained  from  a 
reluctant  congress  the  passage  of  the  National  banking  law  and  of  the  legal 
tender  act,  thus  providing  a  market  for  government  bonds  and  a  paper 
currency  that  had  at  least  a  legislative  sanction. 

The  "  Copperheads  "  became  altogether  too  noisy  when  they  were  given 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation  and  the  draft  to  talk  about,  and  the  Presi- 
dent taught  them  a  lesson  by  arresting  Vallandigham  and  a  few  more  of 
the  noisier  spirits.  He  was  compelled,  too,  to  warn  the  public  press 
against  too  free  discussion  of  military  plans,  and  the  publication  of  plans  and 
descriptions  of  fortresses  and  vessels  of  war. 

The  condition  of  feeling  in  Europe  was,  in  1863,  only  an  exaggeration  of 
that  which  existed  at  an  earlier  day.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  common 
people  of  both  France  and  England  sympathized  with  the  north,  but  they 
had  not  at  that  day  any  efficient  influence.  Napoleon  III  took  the  occa- 
sion to  attempt  the  establishment  of  a  Mexican  empire,  which  could  only 
have  been  done  at  another  time  at  the  expense  of  a  successful  war  against 
the  United  States.  England  armed  cruisers  like  the  Alabama  to  sail  under 
the  Confederate  flag,  and  ran  the  blockade  with  fast  steamers,  thus  supply- 
ing the  Confederacy  with  arms  and  ammunition  sadly  needed.  Germany 
was  disposed  to  be  friendly,  and  her  capitalists  freely  bought  the  bonds  of 
the  United  States.  Russia  was  our  steadfast  sympathizer  and  would  prob- 
ably have  revenged  Sebastapol  by  becoming  our  ally,  had  England  and 
France  mixed  in  the  quarrel. 
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At  home  our  army  was  powerful  and  efficient;  the  men  were  become 
veterans,  and  their  officers  had  learned  the  art  of  war.  Let  a  campaign  or 
battle  be  well  concocted  and  it  was  certain  to  be  well  executed.  The  draft 
was  to  go  into  effect  in  July,  and  the  north  was  full  of  murmurs  that  por- 
tended no  good  and  came  to  none.  Hooker  was  in  commandof  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac.  How  Lincoln  regarded  him  cannot  otherwise  be  as  well 
told  as  in  the  words  of  a  letter  written  by  the  President  to  the  General.  It 
is  as  follows: 

"  Executive  Mansion,  "I 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  26,  1863.  / 
Major  General  Hooker  : 

General: — I  have  placed  you  at  the  head  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 
Of  course  I  have  done  this  upon  what  appear  to  me  to  be  sufficient  reasons, 
and  yet  I  think  it  best  for  you  to  know  that  there  are  some  things  in  regard 
to  which  I  am  not  quite  satisfied  with  you.  I  believe  you  to  be  a  brave 
and  skillful  soldier,  which,  of  course,  I  like.  I  also  believe  you  do  not  mix 
politics  with  your  profession,  in  which  you  are  right.  You  have  confidence 
in  yourself,  which  is  a  valuable,  if  not  an  indispensable  quality.  You  are 
ambitious,  which  within  reasonable  bounds  does  good  rather  than  harm. 
But  I  think  that  during  General  Burnside's  command  of  the  army  you  have 
taken  counsel  of  your  ambitions,  and  thwarted  him  as  much  as  you  could, 
in  which  you  did  a  great  wrong,  both  to  the  country  and  a  most  meritori- 
ous and  honorable  brother  officer.  I  have  heard,  in  such  a  way  as  to  be- 
lieve it,  of  your  recently  saying  that  both  the  army  and  the  government 
needed  a  dictator.  Of  course  it  was  not  for  this  but  in  spite  of  it  that  I  have 
given  you  a  command.  Only  those  generals  who  gain  success  can  set  up 
as  dictators.  What  I  ask  of  you  is  military  success  and  I  will  risk  the  dic- 
tatorship. The  government  will  support  you  to  the  utmost  of  its  ability, 
which  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  it  has  done  and  will  do  for  all  com- 
manders. I  much  fear  that  the  spirit  you  have  aided  to  infuse  into  the 
army  of  criticising  their  commander  and  withholding  confidence  from  him, 
will  now  turn  upon  you.  I  shall  assist  you  as  far  as  I  can  to  put  it  down. 
Neither  you  nor  Napoleon,  if  he  were  alive  again,  could  get  any  good  out 
of  an  army  while  such  a  spirit  prevails  in  it. 

And  now,  beware  of  rashness !  beware  of  rashness !  But  with  energy 
and  sleepless  vigilance  go  forward  and  give  us  victories. 

Yours  very  truly, 

A.  Lincoln." 

Could  any  letter  be  more  simple,  dignified,  firm,  and  yet  entirely  lenient? 

Hooker  was,  as  Lincoln  said,  a  brave  and  skillful  officer,  but  he  was  not 
destined  to  win  success.  From  the  beginning  of  1863  every  observer  of 
military  affairs  knew  that  the  Confederacy  was  nerving  itself  for  a  supreme 
struggle,  and  would  throw  into  it  all  its  resources.      This  the   north  could 
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net  be  pursuaded  to  do,  or  the  war  might  have  ended  much  sooner. 
During  the  first  week  of  May,  Hooker  fought  the  battle  of  Chancellors- 
ville  and  lost  his  ground  and  17, 197  men.  Lee  reported  his  loss  at  13,019. 
This  defeat  was  permitted  to  occur  when  Hooker  had  37,(X)0  men  within 
hearing  of  the  fight,  who  were  not  engaged.  It  was  a  terrible  blow.  The 
people  could  not  see,  as  Lincoln  did,  that  three  or  four  such  victories 
would  annihilate  Lee's  army.  Nearly  all  the  night  after  the  news  came,  the 
President  walked  the  floor  of  the  room  wrestling  with  the  great  grief  and 
disappointment  of  the  hour.  He  urged  and  implored  an  immediate  effort 
to  retrieve  the  loss,  but  it  was  not  made.  A  bloody  encounter  at  Brandy 
Station,  simply  a  mutual  feeling  of  forces,  occurred  early  in  June,  and 
this  was  the  scene  of  Hooker's  active  service. 

Matters  were  not  by  any  means  entirely  favorable  to  the  Confederacy. 
Grant  had  Pemberton  penned  up  in  Vicksburg  with  little  chance  of  escape. 
The  Hne  of  war  in  the  west  was  rapidly  drifting  southward.  Not  a  man 
could  be  spared  for  relief  in  that  department.  The  Confederate  govern- 
ment and  its  best  generals  recognized  the  fact  that  if  some  great  success 
were  not  speedily  won  their  armies  would  waste  away  from  inanity  if  not 
crushed  in  battle.  It  was  decided  to  make  a  movement  onto  free  soil,  Lee 
and  his  superiors  being  misled  into  the  fatal  error  that  there  would  be  a 
general  uprising  of  the  disaffected  in  the  north  if  a  foothold  could  be  ob- 
tained beyond  the  Mason  and  Dixon's  line.  They  utterly  failed  to  appreciate 
that  the  only  weapon  which  the  northern  sympathizers  of  the  south  could 
be  induced  to  use  was  the  tongue. 

To  this  end  Lee  made  a  sudden  dash  through  the  Shenandoah  valley,  and 
was  well  on  his  northward  way  before  his  intention  was  divined.  Lincoln  at 
once  called  for  120,000  men  from  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and 
West  Virginia  to  resist  the  sudden  invasion.  The  response  came  promptly, 
but  there  was  delay  in  arming  and  equipment.  The  flower  of  the  Confed- 
erate army  had  accompanied  Lee,  and  while  Lincoln  was  calling  for  volun- 
teers, Davis  was  impressing  old  men  and  boys  for  the  defence  of  Richmond 
against  the  counter- movement  of  the  Federal  arms. 

Hooker  did  not  move  very  promptly.  His  views  and  Halleck's  did  not 
harmonize,  and  the  result  was  his  resignation  and  the  appointment  of 
General  George  G.  Meade,  one  of  the  most  reliable  officers  in  the  service, 
to  the  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

It  was  at  first  supposed  that  the  objective  point  of  Lee's  movement  was 
the  city  of  Washington.  As  late  as  the  twenty-third  of  June,  Hooker  held 
his  position  opposite  that  city.  On  the  twenty-fifth,  however,  he  began 
to  cross  the  Potomac  and  on  the  twenty-eighth  was  at  Frederick,  Mary- 
land, within  thirty  miles  in  a  direct  line  from  Gettysburg.  Never  was 
there  an  excitement  so  breathless.  At  the  north  and  south  alike  it  was 
felt  that  the  result  of  the  war  was  staked  upon  the  coming  battle.     The  first 
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week  of  July  saw  Vicksburg  and  Port  Huron  surrendered,  the  Missis- 
sippi open  and  the  Confederacy  cleft  in  twain,  so  that  in  the  west  the 
decisive  blow  fell  almost  simultaneously  with  that  in  the  east. 

The  fighting  between  Lee's  and  Meade's  advance  forces  began  on  the 
first  day  of  July  and  continued  until  darkness  fell.  The  advantage  was  all 
with  the  south.  All  day  July  2,  over  a  dusty  field  and  under  a  blazing 
sun,  the  battle  raged,  and  still  the  result  was  in  doubt.  At  night  a 
council  of  corps  and  division  commanders  was  held,  and  the  decision  was 
unanimous  to  stay  and  fight  out  the  battle  upon  the  ground.  Even  the 
ordinary  precautions  for  covering  a  possible  retreat  were  not  taken. 

At  dawn  of  the  third  day  the  fighting  recommenced,  and  by  noon  the 
tide  was  obviously  turned  in  favor  of  the  north.  Lee  determined  upon 
one  supreme  effort.  At  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  eighteen  thousand 
fresh  troops,  the  choice  of  his  army  and  commanded  by  General  Pickett, 
one  of  its  best  officers,  were  hurled  in  a  magnificent  and  desperate  charge 
upon  the  Federal  center.  Lee  had  underestimated  what  he  was  assail- 
ing and  his  splendid  troops  were  cast  back,  bleeding,  shattered,  crushed. 
Had  it  been  otherwise,  the  Confederacy  might  to-day  be  a  nation.  As  it 
was,  from  the  moment  that  charge  failed  the  Rebellion  was  doomed. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  three  days'  fighting,  the  forces  were  nearly 
equal  and  the  losses  were  about  the  same.  The  Army  of  the  Potomac  lost 
23,186  and  the  Army  of  Virginia  22,728  men,  yet  the  result  was  an 
unequivocal  Union  victory.  Fresh  troops  were  hurrying  on  to  Meade. 
It  seems  that  he  might  have  followed  up  his  advantage  and  made  his 
victory  complete.  His  action  in  not  doing  so  has  been  severely  criticized 
and  warmly  defended.  As  it  was,  Lee  was  permitted  to  return  to  Virginia 
with  slight  molestation. 

The  winning  of  the  battle. of  Gettysburg  was  as  vitally  necessary  to  the 
government  for  its  influence  in  the  rear  as  for  its  effect  in  front.  Emis- 
saries of  the  south  and  the  lowest  demagogues  of  the  north  were  at  work  in 
New  York  and  other  large  cities  stirring  up  opposition  to  the  draft.  The 
then  governor  of  New  York  state  was  bitterly  opposed  to  the  draft,  if  not 
openly  in  favor  of  forcible  resistance.  The  militia  had  been  largely  with- 
drawn from  New  York  City  to  meet  the  emergency  of  Lee's  invasion,  and 
there  had  been  an  unaccountable  and  suspicious  delay  in  returning  them 
to  their  homes. 

Saturday,  the  eleventh  of  June,  had  been  appointed  for  the  beginning 
of  the  draft  in  New  York  City.  With  astounding  carelessness,  no  pro- 
vision had  been  made  for  maintaining  it,  except  a  few  squads  of  the  invalid 
corps.  The  first  day  of  the  draft  passed  quietly  enough.  Not  even  the 
police  were  notified,  and  though  a  week  had  passed  since  the  battle  of 
Gettysburg,  the  city  militia  had  not  been  returned.  Sunday  was  marked 
by  no  disturbance,  but  on  Monday  morning  the  draft  offices  were  closed 
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by  a  desperate  mob  composed  of  the  dregs  of  the  foreign  population,  led 
by  demagogues  and  by  ruffians,  whose  real  object  was  plunder.  Twenty- 
four  serious  fires  occurred  in  the  first  twenty-four  hours.  At  first  the 
rioters  only  killed  colored  people  and  policemen,  but  as  they  became  mad- 
dened by  blood  no  man  of  respectable  appearance  was  secure  of  his  life. 

For  several  days  the  city  was  in  the  possession  of  this  murderous  rabble. 
The  police  force  did  nobly ;  wherever  a  single  officer  or  a  small  squad  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  mob  they  were  butchered  like  swine ;  but  if  the  odds 
were  no  worse  than  ten  to  one  against  them,  they  were  invariably  victor- 
ious. They  were  assisted  by  such  small  remnant  of  the  militia  as  were  in 
the  city,  by  veterans  of  disbanded  regiments,  by  soldiers  and  marines 
from  the  forts  and  vessels  in  the  harbor,  and  by  hundreds  cf  citizens  who 
armed  and  were  sworn  in  as  special  officers. 

At  last  regiments  arrived  from  various  points  and  the  riot  was  quelled, 
but  not  until  probably  fifteen  hundred  lives  and  an  immense  amount  of 
property  had  been  sacrificed.  Of  course  every  effort  was  made  to  prove 
Mr,  Lincoln  responsible  for  those  disorders,  with  how  much  justice  the 
world  knows. 

Governor  Seymour  of  New  York  had  been  very  inert  during  the  riots. 
Afterward  he  went  so  far  as  to  urge  Mr.  Lincoln  to  have  the  draft  act 
brought  before  the  supreme  court  that  its  constitutionality  might  be 
tested.  There  are  men  who  would  try  to  compel  St.  Peter  to  admit  them 
to  heaven  by  bringing  mandamus  proceedings!  Lincoln  answered  that 
he  had  no  objection  to  the  court  passing  upon  the  law,  but,  in  the  mean- 
time, the  draft  must  go  on.  He  added:  "We  are  contending  with  an 
enemy  who,  as  I  understand,  drives  every  able-bodied  man  he  can  reach 
into  his  ranks,  very  much  as  a  butcher  drives  bullocks  into  a  slaughter 
pen.  No  time  is  wasted,  no  argument  is  used  This  produces  an  army 
which  will  soon  turn  upon  our  now  victorious  soldiers  already  in  the  field, 
if  they  should  not  be  sustained  by  recruits,  as  they  should  be." 

The  south  had,  in  fact,  called  out  its  last  man,  and  was  preparing  to 
die  fighting. 

It  is  impossible  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  terrible  wear  and  tear  of  such 
a  life  as  the  President  was  leading.  The  burthen  of  his  necessary  and 
legitimate  duties  was  more  than  any  man  could  long  endure.  Add  to  this 
the  hatred  and  abuse  of  enemies — for  he  had  become  the  impersonation 
of  principles  and  acts  that  excited  the  rage  of  millions  in  both  hemispheres 
— the  importunities  of  office-seekers,  the  impertinence  of  busybodies,  and 
the  assaults  of  schemers  and  fanatics  of  every  degree — and  it  cannot  be 
wondered  that  he  was  sometimes  irritated  and  irascible.  He  worked  like 
a  machine,  taking  for  granted  the  services  of  those  about  him,  neglecting 
his  meals  and  giving  himself  but  little  sleep.  The  work  and  worry  were 
slowly  killing  him.     One  day  his  face  for  a  moment  lighted  up  and  he 
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told  a  humorous  story.  Then  his  expression  lapsed  into  the  gloom  which 
had  become  habitual,  and  he  said :  *'  I  should  die  if  I  had  not  some  such 
relief." 

In  spite  of  all  he  listened  patiently  every  day  to  many  persons  in  dis- 
tress— wives,  mothers  and  sisters,  from  both  north  and  south — craving  the 
gift  of  life  or  liberty  for  some  one.  Never  when  mercy  could  be  given 
without  a  dangerous  sacrifice  of  justice,  did  he  refuse  it.  Never  did  a 
little  child  smile  in  his  face  without  receiving  an  answering  smile  from  the 
weary  and  heart-broken  man,  so  loved  and  so  hated. 

The  summer  of  1863  belongs  to  history.  The  prospects  of  the  Union 
cause  were  brighter  as  the  weeks  passed  by,  but  no  brightness  came  into 
the  life  of  the  great  leader.  He  saw  the  fair  prospect  of  the  promised 
land  of  peace  and  unity;  perhaps  he  felt  that,  like  Moses,  he  should  die 
before  he  entered  it 

On  the  nineteenth  of  November  the  Gettysburg  military  cemetery  was 
solemnly  dedicated.  The  President  was  in  attendance,  and  it  was  known 
that  he  would  speak.  Some  expected  an  elaborate  oratorical  effort,  but  he 
said  only  a  few  words,  simple,  solemn  and  moving  as  the  notes  of  a  grand 
choral  when  the  light  in  nave  and  aisle  is  dim  with  the  declining  day,  and 
a  great  master  throws  his  soul  into  the  organ  keys.  I  will  quote  only  his 
closing  sentences : 

"The  world  will  little  note  nor  long  remember  what  we  say  here;  but 
it  can  never  forget  what  they  did  here.  It  is  for  us,  the  living,  rather  to 
be  dedicated  here  to  the  unfinished  work  which  they  who  fought  here  have 
thus  far  so  nobly  advanced ;  it  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedicated  to  the 
great  task  remaining  for  us,  that  from  these  honored  dead  we  take  increased 
devotion  to  the  cause  for  which  they  gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion  ; 
that  we  here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain  ; 
that  this  Nation,  under  God,  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom,  and  that 
the  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people,  shall  not 
perish  from  the  earth." 

Thus,  like  an  inspired  prophet  of  old,  he  spoke,  and  as  if  he  had  been  an 
inspired  prophet  the  people  listened  to  words  that  are  immortal. 

The  time  when  the  new  and  mighty  chief  is  about  to  come  into  the  few 
remaining  pages  of  our  history,  is  a  fitting  one  to  illustrate  by  a  letter 
written  by  Lincoln  to  Grant,  July  13,  1863,  a  prominent  and  admirable  trait 
of  Lincoln's  character — the  proud  humility  with  which  he  did  justice  to 
himself  by  doing  exact  justice  to  others.  The  letter  was  written  to  con- 
gratulate Grant  upon  his  success  at  Vicksburg,  and  is  as  follows :  * 
"  My  Dear  General : — - 

I  do  not  remember  that  you  and  I  have  ever  met  personally.  I  write 
this  now  as  a  grateful  acknowledgment  for  the  almost  inestimable  service 
you  have  done  the  country.      I  write  to  say  a  word  further.      When  you 
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first  reached  the  vicinity  of  Vicksburg,  I  thought  you  should  do  what  you 
finally  did — march  the  troops  across  the  neck,  .run  the  batteries  with  the 
transports,  and  then  go  below ;  and  I  never  had  any  faith  except  a  general 
hope  that  you  knew  better  than  I  that  the  Yazoo  Pass  expedition  and  the 
like  could  succeed.  When  you  got  below  and  took  Port  Gibson,  Grand 
Gulf  and  vicinity,  I  thought  you  should  go  down  the  river  and  join  Gen- 
eral Banks,  and  when  you  turned  northward,  east  of  the  Big  Black,  I  feared 
it  was  a  mistake.  I  wish  now  to  make  the  personal  acknowledgment  that 
you  were  right  and  I  was  wrong." 

The  time  was  soon  coming  when  the  man  of  iron  should  assume  com- 
mand and  bring  the  war  to  an  end,  and  Lincoln  only  awaited  the  fitting 
conjunction  of  circumstances  to  advance  him  to  the  post  for  which  he  had 
been  created. 

The  result  of  the  Federal  successes  of  the  summer  was  to  give  the 
Repubhcans  success  at  the  fall  elections  in  every  state  except  New  Jersey. 
The  re-nomination  of  Lincoln  was  then  a  foregone  conclusion,  and  his 
enemies  raised  the  cry  that  he  was  scheming  for  a  second  term.  The 
charge  was  absurd.  He  had  not  time,  inclination  or  necessity  for  such 
intrigue.  He  desired  a  reelection — it  would  have  been  almost  unmanly 
had  he  been  willing  to  lay  down  his  work  half  done.  All  he  needed  to  do 
to  secure  this  end  was  to  continue  his  administration  faithfully,  honestly, 
and  vigorously  as  he  had  begun  it.  This  he  did  and  the  nomination  came 
to  him  as  a  matter  of  course. 

By  an  act  of  congress  passed  February  29,  1864,  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
general,  created  to  honor  Scott,  and  which  had  lapsed  with  his  retirement, 
was  revived,  and  on  the  ninth  of  March  Grant  was  commissioned  to  the 
rank.  He  received  his  commission  from  the  hands  of  the  President  in  the 
presence  of  the  members  of  the  cabinet  and  of  General  Halleck.  General 
Sherman  was  given  the  command  in  the  west  vacated  by  Grant's  pro- 
motion. 

The  fact  that  the  new  lieutenant-general  was  advanced  to  a  revived  rank 
avoided  the  displacement  of  any  officer  by  his  promotion.  Meade  re- 
mained in  the  direct  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  Grant's 
orders  were  thereafter  conveyed  through  him. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  Lincoln's  estimate  of  Grant  as  character- 
istically given  in  a  conversation  with  a  confidential  friend  after  the  new 
commander  had  settled  to  his  work.      His  friend  said : 

"Now,  Mr.  Lincoln,  what  sort  of  a  man  is  Grant?  I've  never  even 
seen  him.  He  has  taken  hold  here  while  I  have  been  laid  up.  What  do 
you  think  of  him  ?" 

"Well,"  w^as  the  answer,  "I  hardly  know  what  to  think  of  him  alto- 
gether.    He's  the  greatest  little  fellow  you  ever  saw." 

"How  is  that?" 
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'•Why,  he  makes  the  least  fuss  of  any  man  you  ever  knew.  I  believe 
two  or  three  times  he  has  been  in  this  room  a  minute  or  two  before  I  knew 
he  was  here.  It's  about  so  all  around.  The  only  evidence  you  ever  have 
that  he's  in  any  place  is  that  he  makes  things  git.  Wherever  he  is  things 
move?" 

"  But  how  about  Grant's  generalship  ?     Is  he  going  to  be  the  man?  " 

" ,  Grant  is  the  first  general  I've  had.     He's  a  general." 

"How  do  you  mean,  Mr.  Lincoln?" 

"  Well,  I'll  tell  you  what  I  mean.  You  know  how  it's  been  with  all  the 
rest.  As  soon  as  I  put  a  man  in  command  of  the  army,  he'll  come  to  me 
with  a  plan  of  campaign  and  about  as  much  as  say,  *  Now,  I  don't  believe 
I  can  do  it,  but  if  you  say  so  I'll  try  it  on, '  and  so  put  the  responsibility 
of  success  or  failure  on  me.  Now,  it  isn't  so  with  Grant.  He  hasn't  told 
me  what  his  plans  are.  I  don't  know,  and  I  don't  want  to  know.  I'm 
glad  to  find  a  man  that  can  go  ahead  without  me." 

Yes,  Lincoln  had  found  "  the  man."  From  that  time  he  was  saved  the 
crushing  load  of  other  men's  responsibiUties,  and  his  biographer  can 
almost  dismiss  campaigns  in  sentences,  for  Grant  was  a  general  and 
Lincoln  could  well  be  a  civil  President,  with  such  a  commander  in  the 
field. 

While  an  infinite  amount  of  military  work  remained  to  be  done  in  detail 
for  the  restoration  of  order  in  the  United  States,  and  while  the  process  of 
reconstruction  called  for  a  measure  of  army  support,  the  situation  in  1864 
was  reduced  practically  to  this  :  The  Confederacy  was  beaten  in  the  west 
and  little  more  than  guerrilla  warfare  existed  there.  The  armies  of  the 
south  had  been  consolidated  into  two — one  under  Lee  in  Virginia,  the 
other,  under  Johnstone,  held  northwestern  Georgia,  the  key  of  all  the 
cotton  states.  The  destruction  of  these  two  armies  was  what  lay  between 
Grant  and  final  success,  and  he  set  about  it  with  such  energy  as  the  war 
had  never  known  before.  With  Sherman  as  his  other  self,  he  was  doubly 
strong  and  results  began  to  come  almost  at  once. 

The  exhausted,  starved  and  wounded  south — that  is,  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  people,  saw  that  defeat  was  sure  and  felt  a  weariness  of  the  war 
which  the  despotism  at  Richmond  would  not  permit  to  be  expressed.  To 
the  Confederate  government  the  result  was  as  little  doubtful  as  to  the 
people,  but  with  an  almost  brutal  stubbornness  the  war  was  continued  and 
every  man  and  boy  in  the  south  was  remorselessly  compelled  to  contribute 
to  the  martial  glory  of  the  setting  of  the  southern  cause. 

In  the  north  was  still  heard  the  outcry  of  the  Copperhead,  and  certain 
even  among  Republicans  were  combining  with  the  hope  of  defeating 
Lincoln's  nomination.  Even  in  the  Union  League — especially  among  the 
Missouri  and  Kansas  members — there  was  a  strong  tendency  to  charge 
upon  the  President  responsibility  for  all  the  crimes,   outrages  and  mis- 
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fortunes  of  the  day.     When  enough  mud  is  thrown  some  is  sure  to  stick. 

The  RepubHcan  National  convention  was  called  to  meet  June  8  at  Balti- 
more. On  the  seventh  the  National  Grand  Council  of  the  Union  League 
met  in  secret  session  in  the  same  city.  As  two-thirds  of  the  delegates  to 
the  convention  were  members  of  the  council,  the  meeting  of  the  latter  was 
httle  less  than  a  caucus  of  the  former.  No  sooner  had  it  begun  than 
began  the  concerted  attack  upon  the  administration.  Speech  after  speech 
was  made  and  the  entire  ammunition  of  the  opposition  was  permitted  to 
be  exhausted,  without  an  answering  shot.  When,  at  last,  the  proper  time 
came.  Senator  Lane  of  Kansas,  himself  formerly  opposed  to  Lincoln,  arose 
and  made  a  quiet  speech  which,  in  effect,  put  the  question :  What  other 
man  is  available  for  the  place?  Then  the  council  found  that  not  a  dozen 
of  its  members  would  dare  name  another  than  Lincoln. 

The  following  day  the  convention  met  and  Lincoln  was  unanimously 
renominated — Missouri  first  casting  twenty  votes  for  Grant,  but  later  fall- 
ing into  line.  As  a  tribute  to  Lincoln's  plan  of  reconstruction,  Andrew 
Johnson  of  Tennessee  was  named  for  vice-president.  The  platform 
adopted  unreservedly  endorsed  the  administration  and  pledged  the  Repub- 
lican party  to  the  President's  support. 

Military  successes  were  many  during  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1864, 
and  these  contributed  no  little  to  increase  the  hold  of  Lincoln  upon  the 
people.  He  himself  refused  to  mitigate  by  an  iota  the  rigor  of  the 
policy  which  the  times  demanded.  During  the  summer,  congress  passed 
an  act  providing  for  the  reconstruction  of  recovered  territory  in  the  south, 
which  Lincoln  thought  premature  and  unwise.  It  tied  the  hands  of  the 
executive  and  destroyed  the  work  already  done.  Consequently  he  vetoed 
it,  thus  arousing  a  great  outcry  and  turning  against  him  many  in  congress 
who  had  been  his  friends. 

To  meet  the  culmination  of  the  contest  he  called  for  five  hundred  thous- 
and men,  and  ordered  a  draft  to  occur  in  November  to  secure  such  portion 
of  this  number  as  should  not  sooner  have  volunteered.  This  was  an 
unpopular  act  and  a  bold  one  to  be  taken  in  the  days  preceding  an  elec- 
tion. The  men  came,  a  large  proportion  by  enlistment,  and  very  many 
of  them  were  men  previously  discharged  at  the  expiration  of  the  three 
years'  service. 

The  Democrats  met  in  convention  at  Chicago.  Horatio  Seymour  of  New 
York  was  made  president  and  Clement  L.  Vallandigham  of  Ohio  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  resolutions.  The  platform  contained  a  great  deal  of 
abuse  of  the  administration  and  condemnation  of  the  war,  sugar-coated  with 
a  very  little  pinchbeck  loyalty.  Even  such  a  convention  did  not  dare  to 
name  a  Copperhead  as  its  candidate  for  President,  and  wished  to  filch  a  little 
advantage  from  the  war  it  condemned.  Hence  George  B.  McClellan  was 
nominated  for  President  and  George  H.  Pendleton  of  Ohio  for  vice-presi- 
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dent.  Did  ever  an  honest  man  and  a  loyal  soldier  find  himself*more  falsely 
placed. 

A  great  deal  of  valuable  advice  to  the  Democratic  managers  of  this  cam- 
paign came  from  Richmond.  Every  effort  was  made  to  entrap  Lincoln  into 
some  compromising  word  or  act.  An  elaborate  plot  was  laid  to  place  him 
in  a  position  where  he  might  seem  to  be  obstructing  peace  negotiations. 
To  this  plan  Mr.  Greeley  was  made  an  innocent  accessory.  Two  sham 
ambassadors  of  peace  were  represented  to  be  at  Niagara  Falls,  upon  the 
Canadian  side,  with  full  authority  to  treat,  and  the  President  was  requested, 
through  Mr.  Greeley,  to  give  them  safe  conduct.  He  answered  that  he 
would  give  safe  conduct  to  any  ambassadors  who  held  written  authority 
from  the  Davis  government  to  enter  into  a  valid  agreement  that  the  armies 
of  the  south  should  be  disbanded,  the  freedom  of  slaves  assented  to,  and 
the  people  of  the  south  return  to  their  duty  and  allegiance.  Mr.  John  Hay, 
one  of  the  President's  secretaries,  went  to  Niagara  and  found  that  the  men 
were  pretenders,  but  his  own  position  had  been  such  as  to  defeat  the  plan. 

This  was  but  one  device  of  many  marking  a  campaign  of  unprecedented 
abuse.  It  closed  at  last,  and  at  the  election  the  Lincoln  electors  received 
the  enormous  majority  of  41 1,428  votes.  In  the  electoral  college  Kentucky, 
Delaware  and  New  Jersey  voted  against  him,  of  the  233  votes  212  being  in 
his  favor. 

In  the  middle  of  November  began  Sherman's  great  march  to  the  sea, 
and  he  had  but  reached  the  coast  when  there  came  news  of  the  defeat  at 
Nashville  of  the  last  rebel  army  in  the  west.  Lincoln  did  not  have  entire 
confidence  in  the  wisdom  of  Sherman's  march,  but  he  would  not  interfere 
and  wrote  to  Grant: 

"The  particulars  of  your  plan  I  neither  know  nor  seek  to  know.  You 
are  vigilant  and  self-reliant ;  and  pleased  with  this  I  wish  not  to  obtrude 
any  restraint  or  constraint  upon  you." 

Upon  the  assembHng  of  congress  in  December,  1864,  the  President  sent 
in  his  usual  message,  of  which  the  most  important  feature  was  the  recom- 
mendation that  a  Constitutional  amendment  prohibiting  slavery  be  adopted. 
An  attempt  to  the  same  end  had  been  vainly  made  the  preceding  year. 
Now  it  was  not  a  difficult  matter  to  obtain  the  required  majority  for  the 
fifteenth  amendment,  and  it  was  soon  adopted,  thus  completing  the  great 
work  of  emancipation. 

Upon  the  third  day  of  February,  1865,  an  informal  conference  looking 
to  a  peace  occurred  upon  a  war  vessel  at  Hampton  Roads.  Mr.  Lincoln 
and  Mr.  Seward  were  present  and  met  Vice-President  Alexander  H. 
Stephens.  R.  M.  T.  Hunter  and  J.  A.  Campbell,  representing  the  Confed- 
eracy. This  conference  was  foreordained  to  failure.  The  President  had 
neither  the  authority  nor  inclination  to  make  any  other  terms  than  those  of 
an  absolute  military  surrender,  accompanied  by  unconditional  submission 
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to  the  laws  and  Constitution.  The  Confederate  commissioners,  on  the 
other  hand,  desired  to  arrange  an  armistice  with  a  mutual  reduction  of 
force,  pending  the  negotiation  of  a  treaty  of  peace.  To  have  acceded  to 
this  would  have  been  to  recognize  their  competency  to  treat  and  their  exist- 
ence as  a  power.  So  the  conference  ended  fruitlessly,  and  the  Confederacy 
went  on  in  its  made  pride  and  obstinacy  through  several  weeks  of  needless 
slaughter. 

On  the  fourth  of  March,  Lincoln  was  a  second  time  inaugurated  as 
President  in  the  presence  of  a  vast  multitude — but  one  very  different  in 
feeling  and  spirit  from  that  which  gathered  in  the  dark  days  of  1861.  The 
clouds  were  lifting  and  the  flush  of  the  dawn  of  peace  was  upon  the  sky. 

His  inaugural  was  unlike  any  other  state  paper  the  world  has  ever 
known,  and  its  solemn  and  reverent  words  will  live  as  long  as  our  history 
is  read.  It  closed  as  follows  :  "  Both  read  the  same  Bible  and  pray  to 
the  same  God,  and  each  invokes  His  aid  against  the  other.  It  may  seem 
strange  that  any  man  should  ask  a  just  God's  assistance  in  wringing  their 
bread  from  the  sweat  of  other  men's  faces ;  but  let  us  judge  not,  that  we 
be  not  judged.  The  prayers  of  both  could  not  be  answered.  That  of 
neither  has  been  answered  fully.  The  Almighty  has  his  own  purposes. 
*  Woe  unto  the  world  because  of  offenses,  for  it  must  needs  be  that 
offenses  come;  but  woe  unto  that  man  by  whom  the  offense  cometh.'  If 
we  shall  suppose  that  American  slavery  is  one  of  which,  in  the  providence 
of  God,  must  needs  come,  but  which,  having  continued  through  his  ap- 
pointed time,  he  now  wills  to  remove  and  that  he  gives  to  both  north  and 
south  this  terrible  war  as  the  woe  due  to  those  by  whom  the  offense  came, 
shall  we  discern  therein  any  departure  from  those  divine  attributes,  which 
the  believers  in  a  living  God  always  ascribe  to  him  ?  Fondly  do  we  hope, 
fervently  do  we  pray,  that  this  mighty  scourge  of  war  may  soon  pass 
away.  Yet,  if  God  wills  that  it  continue  until  all  the  wealth  piled  up  by 
the  bondman's  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  unrequited  toil  shall  be  sunk, 
and  until  every  drop  of  blood  drawn  with  the  lash  shall  be  paid  with 
another  drawn  with  the  sword — as  was  said  three  thousand  years  ago,  so 
still  it  must  be  said,  'The  judgments  of  the  Lord  are  true  and  righteous 
altogether  '  With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for  all ;  with  firm- 
ness in  the  right,  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  us  strive  on  to  finish 
the  work  we  are  in,  to  bind  up  the  Nation's  wounds,  to  care  for  him  who 
shall  have  borne  the  battle,  and  for  his  widow  and  orphans ;  to  do  all 
which  may  achieve  and  cherish  a  just  and  lasting  peace  among  ourselves 
and  with  all  nations." 

Thus,  with  words  of  reverence  to  God  and  forgiveness  to  men  upon  his 
lips,  Abraham  Lincoln,  whom  some  have  called  an  infidel,  became  for  a 
second  time  President  of  the  United  States. 

There  came  for  a  few  days  after  the  inauguration  a  rush  of  office-seekers 
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to  Washington,  but  there  was  no  reason  for  any  extraordinary  changes, 
and  they  soon  found  their  mission  fruitless.  Lincoln  made  all  necessary 
arrangements,  among  other  things  ordering  an  additional  draft  of  three  hun- 
dred thousand  men,  and  then  went  to  City  Point,  and  was  with  the  army 
until  the  end.  Everywhere  he  was  received  by  the  soldiers  with  acclama- 
tions that  warmed  his  sensitive  heart. 

Sherman,  after  reaching  the  sea,  had  marched  northward,  reducing  the 
country  as  he  came.  On  the  twenty-second  of  March  he  was  at  Golds- 
borough,  North  Carolina,  and  leaving  his  army  there  came  to  headquarters 
and  took  part  in  a  council  of  war  held  on  the  twenty-eighth,  at  which  were 
also  present  Generals  Grant,  Sheridan,  Meade  and  Ord.  Within  a  few 
hours  after  this  council  movements  began  in  every  direction,  and  events 
succeeded  each  other  with  appalling  rapidity.  There  was  sharp  fighting 
on  Wednesday,  the  council  having  occurred  on  Tuesday.  Thursday  was 
stormy,  and  the  weather  somewhat  interfered  with  operations.  Friday, 
Saturday  and  Sunday  there  was  constant  and  terrific  fighting  all  along  the 
front. 

Lincoln  remained  at  City  Point,  sending  repeated  messages  of  encour- 
agement to  the  north.  On  Sunday  the  news  of  the  grand  and  complete 
triumph  flashed  along  the  wire  from  his  hand.  Lee  had  lost  half  his  army, 
twelve  thousand  of  his  men  were  prisoners  of  war,  and  Richmond  was  at 
once  evacuated  in  haste.  The  surrender  of  Lee  which  followed  was  a 
matter  of  course. 

As  soon  as  news  came  that  Richmond  was  deserted  Lincoln  and  Seward 
went  there,  and  on  foot  and  almost  unattended  walked  about  the  streets. 
The  evacuation  was  welcome  to  the  starved  and  weary  populace,  and  when 
the  negroes  recognized  Lincoln  it  was  necessary  to  call  a  guard  to  rescue 
him  from  their  effusive  gratitude. 

Peace !  It  had  come,  and  no  words  can  paint  the  tumultuous  joy  of  the 
people  and  the  worship  all  loyal  men  gave  to  Lincoln.  Over  the  mad  joy 
of  millions  a  cloud  was  forming.  All  motive  for  personal  violence  to  Mr. 
Lincoln  seemed  removed  by  the  peace,  but  revenge  and  vanity — the  mean- 
est passions,  inspired  a  conspiracy  for  his  murder,  and  that  of  those 
nearest  him — Johnson,  Seward  and  Grant. 

On  the  evening  of  the  fourteenth  of  April  the  President  attended  Ford's 
theater  by  invitation  of  the  manager.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  stopped  by 
the  way  and  were  joined  by  Miss  Harris  and  Major  Rathbone  of  New 
York,  and  the  four  formed  the  party  in  the  Presidential  box.  General 
Grant  had  been  expected  to  be  present,  but  was  prevented  by  his  duties. 

One  of  the  President's  messengers  stood  at  the  end  of  the  passage 
leading  to  the  box  door  to  prevent  intrusion.  The  miserable  instrument 
of  the  conspiracy,  J.  Wilkes  Booth,  an  actor,  shallow,  vain  and  unsuc- 
cessful, presented  his  card  to  the  messenger  with  a  statement   that  the 
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President  had  sent  for  him.  Standing  in  the  open  door  of  the  house  he 
was  behind  the  President,  who,  with  his  companions  in  the  box,  sat  ab- 
sorbed in  the  play.  Taking  deHberate  aim  he  fired  at  the  back  of  the 
President's  head,  the  bullet  entering  the  lower  portion  of  the  brain.  Such 
was  its  effect  that  the  President  scarcely  moved  in  his  chair. 

Major  Rathbone  was  the  first  to  understand  what  had  happened.  He 
grappled  with  the  murderer,  but  was  shaken  off,  with  a  dagger  wound  in 
his  arm.  Booth  sprang  from  the  box  to  the  stage  with  the  motto  of  Vir- 
ginia, sic  semper  tyrannis,  upon  his  lips,  dashed  back  of  the  scenes  and  out 
of  the  house,  mounted  his  horse  and  was  away.  He  had  killed  the  noblest 
of  men  and  given  his  own  useless  life  for  the  privilege  of  producing  a  the- 
atrical effect  upon  an  audience. 

At  almost  the  same  hour  Seward  was  seriously  stabbed  at  his  house, 
where  he  lay  sick.     The  other  intended  victims  escaped. 

The  wounded  President  was  carried  to  a  private  residence  near  by  and 
there  remained  unconscious  until  twenty-two  minutes  after  seven  o'clock 
on  the  morning  of  April  15,  when  his  kind  heart  ceased  to  beat  and  his 
weary  body  was  at  rest. 

I  can  give  no  idea  of  the  awful  revulsion  of  the  hour,  of  the  grief,  the 
tears,  the  execrations  of  a  people  who  mourned  together  by  his  bloody 
bier.  Chivalrous  enemies  sent  words  of  sympathy  and  sorrow,  and  the 
vain  fool  who  did  the  deed  found  no  defender.  He  was  shot  dead,  like  a 
dog ;  his  fellow-conspirators  were  punished,  but  what  availed  it  ?  There 
was  mourning  in  every  loyal  household  in  the  land,  as  if  the  first-born  of 
each  were  dead. 

On  the  nineteenth  funeral  services  were  held  at  Washington ;  on  the 
twenty-first  the  ashes  of  the  dead  were  reverently  borne  through  a  land 
muffled  in  mourning  and  solemn  with  the  majesty  of  a  great  sorrow,  to 
his  home  in  Springfield,  where  on  the  fourth  of  May  he  was  laid  to  rest 
There  rests  his  body ;  but  his  love,  his  constancy,  his  justice,  his  bravery, 
his  mercy,  these  cannot  die: — 

These  shall  resist  the  empire  of  decay 
Till  time  is  o'er  and  worlds  have  passed  away; 
Low  in  the  dust  the  buried  heart  may  lie, 
But  that  which  warmed  it  once  can  never  die. 


As  a  document  that  will  live  in  American  history  by  the  side  of  the 
Mayflower  compact  and  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Emanci- 
pation Proclamation  should  be  known  and  read  of  all  the  people ;  and  as 
one  of  the  means  to  that  end,  it  is  reproduced  in  this  connection — a  fitting 
conclusion  to  the  life  of  its  immortal  author: 

"Whereas,    On  the  twenty-second  of  September,  in  the  year  of  our 
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Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-two,  a  proclamation  was 
issued  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  containing,  among  other 
things,  the  following,  to-wit : 

"  'That  on  the  first  day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  sixty-three,  all  persons  held  as  slaves  within  any 
state  or  designated  part  of  a  state,  the  people  whereof  shall  then  be  in 
rebeUion  against  the  United  States,  shall  be  then,  thenceforward  and  for- 
ever free ;  and  the  executive  government  of  the  United  States,  including 
the  military  and  naval  authority  thereof,  will  recognize  and  maintain  the 
freedom  of  such  persons,  and  will  do  no  act  or  acts  to  repress  such  per- 
sons, or  any  of  them,  in  any  efforts  they  may  make  for  their  actual  freedom. 

'"That  the  Executive  will,  on  the  first  day  of  January  aforesaid,  by 
proclamation  designate  the  states  and  parts  of  states,  if  any,  in  which  the 
people  thereof  respectively  shall  then  be  in  rebellion  against  the  United 
States;  and  the  fact  that  any  state,  or  the  people  thereof,  shall  on  that  day 
be  in  good  faith  represented  in  the  congress  of  the  United  States  by  mem- 
bers chosen  thereto  at  elections  wherein  a  majority  of  the  qualified  voters 
of  such  state  shall  have  participated,  shall,  in  the  absence  of  strong 
countervailing  testimony,  be  deemed  conclusive  evidence  that  such  state 
and  the  people  thereof  are  not  then  in  rebellion  against  the  United  States.' 

"Now,  therefore,  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States, 
by  virtue  of  the  power  in  me  vested  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  army 
and  navy  of  the  United  States  in  time  of  actual  arm»d  rebellion  against 
the  authority  and  government  of  the  United  States,  and  as  a  fit  and 
necessary  war  measure  for  suppressing  said  rebellion,  do,  on  this  first  day 
of  January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
sixty-three,  and  in  accordance  with  my  purpose  so  to  do,  publicly  pro- 
claim for  the  full  period  of  one  hundred  days  from  the  day  first 
above  mentioned,  order  and  designate,  as  the  states  and  parts  of  states 
wherein  the  people  thereof  respectively  are  this  day  in  rebellion  against 
the  United  States,  the  following,  to-wit : 

"Arkansas,  Texas,  Louisiana  (except  the  parishes  of  St.  Bernard, 
Plaquemines,  Jefferson,  St.  John,  St.  Charles,  St.  James,  Ascension,  As- 
sumption, Terre  Bonne,  Lafourche,  Ste.  Marie,  St.  Martin  and  Orleans, 
including  the  city  of  New  Orleans),  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Florida, 
Georgia,  South  Carolina,  North  Carolina  and  Virginia  (except  the  forty- 
eight  counties  designated  as  West  Virginia,  and  also  the  counties  of 
Berkeley,  Accomac,  Northampton,  Elizabeth  City,  York,  Princess  Anne 
and  Norfolk,  including  the  cities  of  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth),  and  which 
excepted  parts  are  for  the  present  left  precisely  as  if  this  proclamation 
were  not  issued. 

"  And  by  virtue  of  the  power  and  for  the  purpose  aforesaid,  I  do  order 
and  declare  that  all  persons  held  as  slaves  within  said  designated   states 
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and  parts  of  states  are  and  henceforth  shall  be  free ;  and  that  the  executive 
government  of  the  United  States,  including  the  military  and  naval  au- 
thorities thereof,  will  recognize  and  maintain  the  freedom  of  said  persons. 

"  And  I  hereby  enjoin  upon  the  people  so  declared  to  be  free,  to  abstain 
from  all  violence,  unless  in  necessary  self-defense ;  and  I  recommend  to  them 
that,  in  all  cases  when  allowed,  they  labor  faithfully  for  reasonable  wages. 

"  And  I  further  declare  and  make  known  that  such  persons,  of  suitable 
condition,  will  be  received  into  the  armed  service  of  the  United  States,  to 
garrison  forts,  positions,  stations  and  other  places,  and  to  man  vessels  of 
all  sorts  in  said  service. 

"And  upon  this  act,  sincerely  believed  to  be  an  act  of  justice,  war- 
ranted by  the  Constitution  upon  military  necessity,  I  invoke  the  con- 
siderate judgment  of  mankind  and  the  gracious  favor  of  Almighty  God. 

"In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  name,  and  caused  the 
seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed, 

"  Done  at  the  city  of  Washington,  the  first  day  of  January,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three,  and  of  the 
independence  of  the  United  States  the  eighty-seventh. 

"  By  the  President:  Abraham  Lincoln. 

"William  H.  Seward,   Secretary  of  State." 

The  full  text  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  address  at  Gettysburg  on  the  dedication  of 
the  National  cemetery  on  November  19,  1863,  is  here  reproduced  as  follows: 

"  Fourscore  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers  brought  forth  upon 
this  continent  a  new  Nation,  conceived  in  liberty,  and  dedicated  to  the 
proposition  that  all  men  are  created  equal.  Now  we  are  engaged  in  a 
great  civil  war,  testing  whether  that  Nation,  or  any  nation  so  conceived 
and  so  dedicated,  can  long  endure.  We  are  met  on  a  great  battle-field  of 
that  war.  We  have  come  to  dedicate  a  portion  of  that  field  as  a  final 
resting-place  for  those  who  here  gave  their  lives  that  that  Nation  might 
live.  It  is  altogether  fitting  and  proper  that  we  should  do  this.  But  in 
a  larger  sense  we  cannot  dedicate,  we  cannot  consecrate,  we  cannot 
hallow  this  ground.  The  brave  men,  living  and  dead,  who  struggled 
here  have  consecrated  it  far  above  our  power  to  add  or  detract.  The 
world  will  little  note,  nor  long  remember,  what  we  say  here,  but  it  can 
never  forget  what  they  did  here.  It  is  for  us,  the  living,  rather  to  be 
dedicated  here  to  the  unfinished  work  which  they  who  fought  here  have 
thus  far  so  nobly  advanced.  It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedicated  to 
the  great  task  remaining  before  us,  that  from  these  honored  dead  we  take 
increased  devotion  to  that  cause  for  which  they  gave  the  last  full  measure 
of  devotion  ;  that  we  here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not  have 
died  in  vain ;  that  this  Nation,  under  God,  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  free- 
dom, and  that  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people  and  for  the 
people  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth." 
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ANDREW  JOHNSON  became  President  of  the  United  States  amid 
circumstances  which  would  have  justified  fear  and  grave  considera- 
tion upon  the  part  of  the  greatest  hero  or  most  eminent  statesman  our 
country  has  yet  produced  ;  and  when  in  his  inaugural  address  he  referred 
to  the  gravity  of  the  task  and  the  need  he  should  have  of  help  from  all 
available  sources,  no  one  regarded  his  expressions  as  the  empty  form  that 
modesty  or  humility  might  suggest.  Only  a  few  days  since,  Lee  had 
handed  his  sword  to  Grant  under  the  tree  at  Appomatox,  and  the 
Confederacy  lay  in  ruins  at  the  feet  of  the  conquering  north.  To  produce 
order  out  of  chaos,  to  reconstruct  the  new  out  of  the  old,  to  preserve  that 
which  had  the  right  to  live,  and  destroy  beyond  repair  that  which  fate  had 
decreed  must  die,  to  bring  heaUng  in  the  wake  of  peace,  to  punish  where 
justice  and  safety  demanded,  to  forgive  where  forgiveness  was  safe — 
these  were  the  tasks  that  were  before  the  Chief  Executive  and  those 
associated  with  him  in  the  conduct  of  National  affairs.  It  was  a  labor 
before  which  one  who  possessed  the  experience,  courage,  faith  and  native 
statesmanship  of  Abraham  Lincoln  might  well  shrink,  beloved  as  he  was 
by  the  people,  respected  by  all,  and  strong  in  the  confidence  of  those  by 
whose  immediate  help  success  was  alone  possible.  And  when,  at  this 
critical  period  that  demanded  moderation  and  the  calmness  of  wisdom 
above  all  things,  the  hand  of  a  fanatic  assassin  was  raised  against  the  wise 
and  tried  leader  whom  all  trusted,  and  Lincoln  lay  dead  among  his  people  ; 
the  complex  web  was  cangled  with  new,  dark  threads  of  destiny,  and  the 
danger  before  the  hand  that  attempt  its  untanglement  was  increased  two 
fold.  It  was,  indeed,  a  serious  service  which  Andrew  Johnson  in  those 
dark  April  days  of  1865  was  called  upon  to  perform.  The  spirit  in  which 
he  approached  it,  and  the  degree  of  success  with  which  it  was  performed, 
can  best  be  considered  and  understood  after  a  brief  glance  at  his  life  and 
public  services  in  minor  fields. 

Whatever  faults  may  have  existed  in  Andrew  Johnson's  life,  and  what- 
ever defects  may  have  been  welded  into  his  character,  false  pride  and  a 
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desire  to  cover  up  or  ignore  the  humbleness  of  his  origin  was  not  among 
them.  In  his  outspoken  bluntness,  he  seemed  to  lose  no  chance  to  show 
the  proud  and  disdainful  people  of  wealth  among  whom  his  early  years 
were  cast,  that  he  despised  their  contempt  and  was  more  proud  of  his 
honest  labor  than  they  of  their  lineage  and  riches.  When  high  in  power 
and  a  subject  of  ridicule  from  those  who  despised  his  origin,  he  made  use 
of  a  reply  that  should  have  silenced  those  who  derided,  when  he  said  : 

"When  the  recent  nominations  were  made  at  Baltimore,  the  Tory 
papers  of  the  country  said :  'They  have  a  rail-splitter  and  buffoon  for  the 
head  of  the  ticket,  and  upon  the  tail  they  have  a  boorish  tailor. '  The 
idea  at  the  bottom  of  all  this  opposition  is  that  the  man  who  rises  up  from 
the  mass  of  the  people,  who  advocates  the  doctrine  that  man  is  capable 
of  self-government,  has  virtue  and  intelligence  to  govern  himself,  should  be 
repudiated.  I  have  nothing  to  regret  that  my  early  life  was  spent  in  the 
shop.  I  never  boast  of  it  in  my  canvasses,  but  when  it  is  brought  up  as  a 
reproach,  I  have  met  it  in  the  way  that  it  should  be  met." 

Andrew  Johnson  was  born  in  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  on  December  29, 
1808.  His  father  was  in  very  poor  circumstance,  and  when  he  died  left  his 
wife  and  son  of  five  years  absolutely  dependent  upon  themselves  for  support. 
Of  those  early  days  little  is  known,  except  that  when  ten  years  of  age  the 
boy  was  apprenticed  to  a  tailor,  and  commenced  upon  his  life's  work  at  a 
season  when  most  boys  are  only  fairly  beginning  to  understand  and  appre- 
ciate their  books.  There  was  a  natural  thirst  for  knowledge  within  him 
which  caused  him  to  make  the  most  of  such  limited  means  of  learning  as 
came  within  his  reach.  In  the  society  of  his  fellow  workmen,  we  are 
told,  he  became  conscious  of  his  great  ignorance,  and  was  possessed  with 
a  desire  to  learn  to  read.  The  visits  to  the  workshop  of  a  gentleman  who 
lightened  the  hours  of  toil  by  reading  to  the  workmen,  still  further  aroused 
the  ambition  of  the  young  apprentice.  The  volume  selected — a  collection 
of  speeches  by  eminent  English  statesmen — sowed  in  his  mind  an  ambition 
that  genius  and  hard  work  in  after  years  enabled  him  to  achieve.  "  He 
devoted  the  hours  after  his  day's  work  was  done  to  mastering  the  alphabet, 
and  then  asked  the  loan  of  the  volume  that  he  might  learn  to  spell.  The 
gentleman,  pleased  at  his  earnestness  and  appreciating  his  ambition,  pre- 
sented him  the  book,  and  otherwise  assisted  him  in  his  studies.  Through 
industry  and  patience,  aided  by  a  strong  determination  to  overcome  all 
obstacles,  success  crowned  his  efforts,  and  books  were  no  longer  sealed 
volumes  to  his  youthful  mind,"  Upon  the  expiration  of  his  apprentice- 
ship, in  1824,  he  proceeded  to  Laurens  Court  House,  South  Carolina, 
where  he  worked  as  a  journeyman  tailor  until  May,  1826,  when  he  returned 
to  Raleigh.  He  remained  there  until  the  fall  of  the  same  year,  when  with 
his  mother  he  removed  to  Greenville,  a  small  town  in  eastern  Tennessee, 
where  he  had  succeeded  in  securing  work.     It  was  soon  after  his  settle- 
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ment  there  that  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  and  win  an  admirable 
woman,  whom  he  married,  and  who  was  able  and  willing  to  aid  him  on 
the  upward  road  to  which  his  ambition  even  then  aspired.  She  had  a  fair 
share  of  education  accompanied  by  good  judgment,  and  while  he  plied  the 
needle  she  used  such  leisure  as  could  be  obtained  from  her  household 
duties  to  read  to  him  or  converse  with  him  upon  topics  that  the  book  had 
suggested.  At  night  she  gave  him  lessons  in  writing  and  arithmetic,  and 
while  his  fellow  workmen  were  idling  the  time  with  their  gossip  and 
pipes,  the  future  governor  of  Tennessee  and  President  of  the  United 
States  was  quietly  making  good  the  losses  that  poverty  had  caused  his 
youth,  and  making  possible  his  future  career.  In  the  hope  of  improving 
his  condition  he  removed  to  a  town  further  west,  but  after  an  absence  of  a 
year  returned  to  Greenville.  The  deeply  rooted  respect  for  the  rights  of 
the  common  people  that  was  a  part  of  his  character  soon  made  itself  felt 
in  opposition  to  the  aristocracy  based  upon  slavery  that  was  all  about 
him,  and  in  aid  of  the  white  laborer  who  was  as  absolutely  denied  personal 
representation  in  local  affairs  as  the  black  man  himself  Addressing  him- 
self to  his  fellow  workmen  with  eloquence  and  intensity  of  feeling,  he  so 
aroused  them  that  they  made  a  demand  for  their  rights,  and  commenced 
a  fight  to  obtain  them.  So  successful  was  their  action  that  in  1828  the 
young  tailor,  then  in  his  twentieth  year,  was  elected  alderman,  a  position 
which  he  held  for  two  years.  In  1830  he  was  made  mayor  of  Greenville, 
in  which  capacity  he  served  for  three  years.  He  was  a  force  in  local  and 
state  affairs  that  could  not  be  ignored,  and  his  voice  and  hand  were  heard 
and  felt  in  all  the  political  movements  of  the  time  for  many  succeeding 
years.  His  course  upward  was  sure.  While  mayor  he  was  appointed 
a  trustee  of  Rhea  college,  by  the  county  court.  In  1834  he  successfully 
interested  himself  in  the  adoption  of  a  new  constitution  for  Tennessee, 
by  which  important  rights  were  guaranteed  to  the  people,  the  freedom 
of  the  press  established,  and  other  hberal  measures  adopted.  His  efforts 
in  behalf  of  the  laborer  and  poor  man  were  so  well  appreciated  that  it  was 
decided  to  advance  him  to  a  place  where  he  could  render  greater  and  more 
effective  service  than  had  'yet  been  possible,  and  in  consequence  of  that 
desire  he  was,  in  1835,  elected  a  member  of  the  house  of  representatives  of 
the  state,  for  the  counties  of  Washington  and  Greene.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  active  members  of  this  body  from  the  first,  but  was  noted  in 
particular  for  his  opposition  to  that  great  and  extravagant  system  of  inter- 
nal improvements  which,  at  that  period,  came  so  near  ruining  some  of  the 
western  and  southern  states.  He  denounced  the  various  measures  as 
impositions  upon  the  people,  tending  to  eventually  defraud  the  state  treas- 
ury and  increase  taxation.  This  pessimist  view  of  the  glories  that  were 
so  open  to  the  vision  of  the  mass  tended  to  make  him  unpopular  for  a 
time,  and  he  failed  of  a  reelection  in  1837.     But  the  financial  disasters  of 
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that  year,  and  the  useless  burdens  that  so  many  of  the  rosy  dreams  had 
left  behind,  justified  him  in  the  minds  of  his  people,  and  in  1839  he  was 
again  elected  to  the  assembly.  The  reputation  he  gained  for  sagacity 
and  far-seeing  statesmanship  by  this  early  fulfillment  of  his  prophecies, 
gave  him  a  power  in  the  community  that  he  held  so  long  as  he  interested 
himself  in  Tennessee  affairs.  In  the  great  Presidential  contest  between 
Harrison  and  Van  Buren  in  1840,  Mr.  Johnson's  power  as  a  speaker 
recommended  him  as  equal  to  the  task  of  canvassing  eastern  Tennessee 
in  support  of  the  Democratic  candidate.  He  served  as  Presidential  elector 
at  large,  and  met  the  leading  speakers  of  the  day  with  such  courage  and 
address  that  those  who  had  placed  their  interests  in  his  hands  felt  that 
their  confidence  had  not  been  misplaced. 

In  1 841  Mr.  Johnson  took  another  step  in  his  upward  way,  by  an  elec- 
tion to  the  state  senate  from  Greene  and  Hawkins  counties.  He  signalized 
this  service  by  the  introduction  of  several  judicious  measures  for  the 
internal  improvement  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  state.  In  1843  he  was 
nominated  for  congress  in  the  first  Tennessee  district,  against  a  United 
States  Bank  Democrat,  who  combined  eloquence  with  influence  and  pop- 
ularity. Johnson  was  elected,  and  took  his  seat  in  the  National  house  of 
representatives  in  December,  1843.  He  continued  to  represent  that  dis- 
trict by  successive  reelections  for  ten  years.  In  briefly  outlining  his  pub- 
lic labor  during  that  period,  it  can  be  stated  that  he  supported  the  bill 
refunding  the  fine  imposed  upon  General  Jackson,  favored  the  annexation 
of  Texas,  and  supported  the  war  measures  of  Polk's  administration.  He 
was  also  a  warm  and  untiring  friend  of  the  Homestead  bill.  His  first 
speech  in  congress,  or  at  least  the  first  that  attracted  any  degree  of  pub- 
lic attention,  was  the  one  in  which  he  defended  Jackson.  He  followed 
this  by  a  reply  to  John  Quincy  Adams  on  the  right  to  petition,  and  by 
an  argument  on  the  tariff,  in  which  he  declared  it  was  "a  departure  from 
the  principles  of  equity  to  tax  the  many  for  the  benefit  of  the  few, 
under  the  plea  of  protecting  American  labor."  He  declared  that  while 
congress  was  consulting  the  interests  of  the  manufacturer,  it  had  no 
right  to  forget  or  ignore  those  of  the  agriculturist,  and  that  "protection 
operates  beneficially  to  none,  except  those  who  can  manufacture  in  large 
quantities,  and  vend  their  manufactured  articles  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  immediate  manufacturing  sphere."  Those  who  may  be  surprised  at 
his  views  must  bear  in  mind  that  he  had  been  reared  in  a  region  and  rep- 
resented a  state  in  which  free-trade  was  largely  supported  in  those  days, 
and  protection  was  regarded  as  a  measure  advanced  in  the  interests  of 
New  England  and  Pennsylvania,  and  against  those  of  the  entire  south. 
In  his  speech  adverse  to  the  tariff  law  of  1842,  Mr.  Johnson  said: 

"These  taxes,  and  almost  numberless  others,  are  imposed  on  us 
through    an  instrumentality  of   a  tariff  of  duties  on  imported  products 
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and  merchandise.  The  whole  amount  paid,  however,  does  not  go  into 
the  treasury  of  the  United  States.  The  tariff  of  duties  increase  not 
only  the  price  of  imported  articles,  but  of  articles  of  a  similar  kind  man- 
ufactured or  produced  within  our  own  country;  and  while  the  govern- 
ment obtains  revenue  on  imported  articles,  the  favored  manufacturer  and 
producer  obtains  an  equal  revenue  upon  their  fabrics  and  products.  It  is, 
in  effect,  a  partnership  with  them  and  the  government,  to  get  money  out 
of  the  people.  The  time  has  now  arrived  when  the  people,  the  laboring 
people  of  the  country,  must  inquire  into  these  things  more  minutely  than 
they  have  heretofore;  the  expenses  of  the  government  must  be  reduced; 
the  people  must  be  relieved  from  their  burdens;  retrenchment  and  reform 
must  be  begun  in  good  earnest.  I,  for  one,  though  the  humblest  of  the 
people's  representatives,  will  be  found  voting  against  and  speaking  against 
this  oppressive  and  nefarious  system  of  plundering  the  great  mass  of  the 
people,  for  the  benefit  of  the  few." 

At  the  second  session  of  the  Twenty-eighth  congress,  Mr.  Johnson  co- 
operated with  friends  of  Texan  annexation,  and  made  a  speech  in  its 
favor.  In  the  Twenty-ninth  congress  he  earnestly  supported  the  raising  of 
men  and  money  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war  with  Mexico.  In  a 
speech  made  in  the  house  in  1847,  ^^  took  occasion  to  severely  rebuke  the 
large  party  then  in  congress  who  were  denouncing  the  war  as  "uncon- 
stitutional, unholy  and  damnable."  In  that  speech  he  made  this  telling 
point : 

"  If  the  war  is  in  violation  of  the  Constitution,  it  cannot  be  repaired  by 
widening  the  breach.  If  it  is  damnable,  it  can  never  be  made  honorable. 
If  it  is  unholy,  it  can  never  be  made  righteous.  There  is  but  one  true 
position  to  take  upon  this  question  in  sound  morals.  If  the  Nation  is  wrong 
and  has  inflicted  injury  on  Mexico,  as  an  honorable  people  and  Christian 
Nation  we  are  bound  to  withdraw  our  troops  and  indemnify  Mexico  for  all 
the  injury  we  have  done.  If  this  war  is.  such  an  one  as  it  is  represented  to 
be,  what  an  awful  end  for  our  officers  and  soldiers  who  have  fallen  in  such 
a  contest !  He  that  has  the  proper  standard  of  morals  set  up  in  his  mind 
must  be  horror-struck  at  the  very  contemplation.  .  .  .  Conviction  forces 
itself  upon  my  mind  that  this  war  was  just  or  it  never  could  have  been 
crowned  with  such  unparalleled  success.  Our  country  must  have  been  in 
the  right,  or  the  God  of  battles  would  sometimes  have  been  against  us. 
Mexico  must  have  been  in  the  wrong — she  is  a  doomed  nation  !  The  red 
right  arm  of  an  angry  God  has  been  suspended  over  her,  and  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  has  been  selected  as  the  rod  of  her  retribution  ! " 

In  1848  Mr.  Johnson  made  a  speech  upon  the  veto  power,  which  showed 
considerable  historical  research,  and  becomes  of  unusual  interest  to  the 
student  of  history  from  the  fact  that  its  maker  afterwards  occupied  the 
Presidential  chair. 
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How  long  Mr.  Johnson  might  have  remained  in  congress  is,  of  course, 
impossible  to  tell,  had  affairs  in  Tennessee  been  allowed  to  remain  in  statu 
quo.  .  But  even  in  those  days,  as  in  modern  times,  state  legislatures  knew 
how  to  change  the  district  lines  in  order  to  break  the  political  fortunes  of 
those  whom  the  party  in  legislative  control  did  not  wish  to  see  in  congress. 
Mr.  Johnson's  district  was  so  changed  that  his  election  was  made  impossi- 
ble, and  he  was  therefore  compelled  to  relinquish  the  seat  he  had  held  so 
long.  But  the  people  made  his  cause  their  own,  and  in  1853  he  was  elected 
governor  of  Tennessee  over  Gustavus  A.  Henry,  one  of  the  ablest  Whigs 
in  the  state.  His  administration  of  home  affairs  was  marked  by  no  special 
event,  but  was  of  such  character  as  to  receive  the  endorsement  of  his  party, 
which  renominated  him  in  1855.  His  opponent  was  M.  P.  Gentry,  who 
represented  both  the  Whigs  and  *'  Knownothings  "  of  Tennessee.  Upon 
this  contest,  in  which  he  was  reelected,  Mr.  Johnson  himself  made  these 
comments  in  after  years : 

"  I  canvassed  the  state  from  the  mountains  of  Johnson  county  to  the 
Chickasaw  bluffs  in  Shelby  county.  I  was  in  nearly  every  county  in  the 
state,  and  well  do  I  recollect  the  exciting  events  that  took  place  during 
that  canvass.  I  had  a  competitor  who  was  eloquent,  who  was  with  me  on 
every  stump  in  the  state.  One  of  the  leading  issues  in  that  canvass  was 
the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill.  I  pressed  my  competitor  upon  it  before  every 
audience,  and  there  were  scarcely  ever  such  turn-outs  in  the  state  as  during 
that  canvass.  It  was  one  of  the  main  issues  between  him  and  me.  I 
pressed  him  upon  it  in  every  speech  I  made  in  the  state,  and  he  uniformly 
declined  to  take  ground.  He  was  afraid  to  take  ground  against  it  or  for  it, 
as  was  then  believed,  for  fear  it  would  injure  him  in  the  canvass." 

The  ground  upon  which  Mr.  Gentry  wished  the  battle  to  be  fought,  and 
upon  which  it  practically  was  fought,  was  that  of  Americanism.  It  was 
confidently  expected  by  the  members  of  that  party  that  they  would  carry 
the  state,  and  that  they  did  not  is  but  another  proof  of  Andrew  Johnson's 
strong  hold  upon  the  people  of  Tennessee.  When  this  second  gubernato- 
rial term  was  drawing  to  a  close,  he  was  given  the  highest  honor  within  the 
gift  of  that  people  by  an  almost  unanimous  election  to  the  United  States 
senate,  in  which  body  he  took  his  seat  in  December,  1857.  One  of  the 
first  measures  to  which  he  turned  his  attention  was  the  Homestead  bill, 
which  he  earnestly  supported  from  first  to  last,  and  was  one  of  the  chief 
instruments  by  which  it  became  a  law.  He  made  a  bold  stand  for  retrench- 
ment in  the  public  service,  and  attacked  extravagance  wherever  he  believed 
it  existed  in  the  management  of  government  affairs,  and  opposed  the  build- 
ing of  a  railroad  to  the  Pacific,  doubting. if  government  had  such  power, 
and  having  little  faith  in  the  need  of  such  a  road. 

Before  proceeding  further  with  Senator  Johnson's  public  services,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  glance  at  his  attitude  toward  slavery,  and  understand  some- 
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thing  of  his  views  thereon.  That  he  was  a  southern  man,  often  elected  to 
office  by  southern  votes,  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  he  was  no  outspoken 
foe  to  the  system  ;  while  his  love  for  equality  and  his  course  toward  the 
colored  people  in  after  years,  would  also  indicate  that  it  never  possessed 
his  warmest  affection  or  deepest  faith.  A  writer  who  undoubtedly  reflected 
Mr.  Johnson's  personal  views  explained  his  position  after  the  war  in  the 
following  words  : 

"  On  the  slavery  question  Senator  Johnson  held  to  the  dogmas  as  then 
received  by  the  party  with  which  he  generally  acted  ;  but  it  was  not  an  in- 
stitution superior  to  all  others,  or  on  which  he  would  sacrifice  the  integrity 
of  the  Republic.  While  never  regarding  the  institution  as  permanent,  he, 
as  a  southern-born  man,  has  uniformly  sustained  it.  In  his  own  words,  he 
then  believed  that  slavery  had  its  foundation  and  would  find  its  perpetuity 
alone  in  the  Union,  and  the  Union  its  continuance  .n  a  non-interference 
with  it.  A  review  of  his  political  life  abundantly  demonstrates  his  recog- 
nition of  it  as  an  existing  institution.  But  while  this  is  true,  the  support 
he  yielded  to  it  was  not  such  as  at  all  times  to  meet  the  approval  of  ultra 
and  extreme  southern  men.  More  than  once  his  independent  action  was 
exposed  to  their  censure,  and  to  the  charge  of  entertaining  anti-slavery 
sentiments.  .  .  .  He  pursued  the  even  tenor  of  his  ways  and  thoughts, 
and  did  not  permit  himself  to  be  forced  into  extreme  views  which  he  could 
not  conscientiously  hold,  on  the  one  hand,  or  into  the  expression  of  pas- 
sionately self-destructive  antagonism  on  the  other.  He  could  not  accept 
their  views,  and  would  not  part  with  his  own.  Hence  he  took  the  institu- 
tion of  slavery  as  it  stood.  It  was  so  interwoven  with  all  the  political  and 
social  interests  of  the  south,  where  he  resided,  that  so  long  as  it  remained 
subservient  to  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  country,  he  continued  to 
yield  it  his  countenance  and  tolerant  support ;  but  when  it  attempted  to 
rise  above  the  authority  of  the  government  itself,  and  waged  war  against 
the  Nation,  he  promptly  took  his  stand  by  the  government  as  paramount 
authority,  and  as  the  only  hope  for  the  perpetuity  of  free  institutions  and 
the  attainment  of  a  higher  civilization." 

This  undoubtedly  is  a  fair  estimate  of  his  position  ;  but  in  the  search  for 
further  light  we  can  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Johnson  himself  In  a  speech 
delivered  during  his  congressional  canvass  of  1849  he  said  : 

"The  institution  of  slavery  was  introduced  into  this  country  by  our  fore- 
fathers, anterior  to  the  existence  of  our  present  form  of  government,  and 
recognized  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  made  a  part  of  the 
basis  of  representation.  It  has  become  so  closely  connected  with  the  oper- 
ations of  the  government  and  rhe  commerce  of  the  whole  country  that  it 
may  now  be  considered  as  one  of  the  ingredients  of  our  political  and  social 
system. "  And  again  in  1850  :  "In  conclusion  I  will  only  say  as  relates  to 
this  negro  question,  that  I  trust  and  hope  in  God's  name — and  I  hope  there 
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is  no  irreverence  in  making  this  appeal,  which  I  do  with  all  solemnity,  for 
I  know  myself  and  the  deep  interest  which  I  and  others  around  me  have 
in  the  welfare  of  our  country  and  the  harmonious  working  of  our  institu- 
tions— I  hope  and  trust  that  Whigs  and  Democrats,  the  reflecting,  the  in- 
telligent and  the  patriotic  of  both  parties,  will  look  to  the  extent,  the  length 
and  breadth  and  height  of  this  momentous  question.  I  trust,  in  looking 
to  the  amount  of  public  property  and  tranquillity  and  happiness,  as  well  as 
the  great  value  of  property  which  is  involved  in  the  adjustment  of  our 
present  difficulties,  they  will  be  brought  to  feel  that  the  preservation  of  this 
Union  is  paramount  to  all  other  considerations." 

The  positive  force  in  Andrew  Johnson's  character  was  such  that  he  was 
not  a  beHever  in  compromises  of  any  sort,  and  he  had  little  faith  in  those 
measures  by  which  men  Hke  Clay  and  Fillmore  sought  to  ward  off  the 
dangers  that  from  1850  to  i860  lowered  all  about  the  political  horizon. 
He  was  for  each  of  the  measures  because  he  believed  it  to  be  right,  but 
advised  both  sections  to  abandon  the  idea  of  compromise  and  rely  upon 
the  guarantees  of  the  Constitution.  He  believed  there  never  was  a  com- 
promise in  which  some  party  was  not  wronged,  and  fell  back  upon  his 
old  idea  that  there  was  a  principle  of  right  somewhere  which  would 
eventually  be  brought  to  light.  Expressing  his  views  upon  the  question, 
he  said : 

"Whenever  there  is  a  difficulty  between  vice  and  virtue,  vice  can  get 
up  an  agitation,  an  issue  with  virtue,  and  of  course  vice  is  always  ready 
to  compromise;  but  when  virtue  compromises  with  vice,  vice  obtains  the 
ascendency.  Whenever  there  is  a  contest  between  truth  and  falsehood 
and  it  is  settled  by  a  compromise,  truth  gives  way  and  falsehood  triumphs. 
Is  it  not  time  to  stop  compromising?  I  think  we  have  compromises 
enough,  and  I  will  say  here  in  my  place  to-day  that  I  believe  the  agitation 
which  has  taken  place,  first  in  getting  up  compromises,  and  then  upon 
the  compromises  after  they  are  made,  has  done  more  to  make  the  institu- 
tion of  slavery  permanent  than  all  the  other  action  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment." 

When  Lincoln  was  elected  to  the  Presidency,  and  the  ultra  slave- 
holders of  the  south  gave  evidence  that  their  threats  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Union  had  not  been  the  empty  rhetoric  of  politics,  Andrew 
Johnson  was  one  of  the  few  of  the  south  who  stood  firm  for  the  Union, 
and  declared  that  it  must  be  preserved  at  all  hazards,  and  punishment 
meted  out  to  those  who  would  raise  hand  against  it.  His  course  during 
that  time  of  danger  and  trouble  was  that  of  a  patriot ;  and  while  other 
leaders  of  the  south  were  renouncing  their»  allegiance  to  the  old  flag  and 
declaring  that  they  would  draw  their  swords  only  in  behalf  of  their 
states,  he  stood  upon  the  floor  of  the  senate  and  denounced  treason  from 
whatever  source  it  might  come,  and  in   tones  of  stern  eloquence  pledged 
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himself  and  his  state  to  the  Union  cause.  It  was  on  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  of  December,  i860,  when  he  had  come  to  understand  that  all 
the  talk  so  long  going  on  about  him  in  favor  of  secession  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Union  was  not  the  mere  rhetoric  of  the  politician,  that  he 
electrified  the  north  and  filled  the  south  with  anger  by  one  of  the  greatest 
and  most  powerful  speeches  ever  delivered  in  congress.  While  he  was 
resolutely  opposed  to  secession,  he  was  in  favor  of  giving  the  south  the 
fullest  rights  she  could  demand  under  the  Constitution.  Tennessee  had 
denied  the  doctrine  of  secession,  and  as  for  himself  he  meant  to  hold  on 
to  the  Union  and  the  guarantees  under  the  Constitution.  In  order  that 
the  south  might  have  no  excuse  for  withdrawing,  he  had  introduced 
three  amendments  to  the  Constitution  which  he  believed  would  open  a 
way  for  an  adjustment  of  all  difficulties,  provided  the  south  had  any  desire 
to  remain  in  the  Union.  One  proposed  to  change  the  mode  of  election 
of  President  and  vice-president  of  the  United  States  from  the  electoral 
college  to  a  vote  direct  of  the  people;  the  second  that  the  senators  of  the 
United  States  should  be  elected  by  the  people  once  in  six  years,  rather 
than  by  the  state  legislatures  ;  while  the  third  provided  that  the  supreme 
court  should  be  divided  into  three  classes:  the  term  of  the  first  class  to 
expire  in  four  years  from  the  time  the  classification  should  be  made,  of 
the  second  class  in  eight  years,  and  of  the  third  class  in  twelve  years  ;  and 
as  these  vacancies  should  occur  they  were  to  be  filled  by  persons  chosen 
one-half  from  the  slave  states  and  the  other  half  from  the  free  states, 
thereby  taking  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  so  far  as  their  selection 
went,  from  the  respective  divisions  of  the  country.  The  measures  also 
provided  that  at  each  election  the  Pr'^sident  or  vice-president  must  be 
from  the  slaveholding  states. 

It  was  upon  these  propositions  that  Senator  Johnson*  made  his  great 
speech.  Opening  upon  the  eighteenth,  he  had  so  far  advanced  in  his 
conclusions  by  the  evening  that  all  parties  could  understand  his  position, 
and  he  was  the  subject  of  discussion  by  Unionist  and  secessionist  alike. 
The  latter  class  was  bitter  in  denunci.^tion,  which  fact,  instead  of  embar- 
rassing him,  nerved  him  to  even  moTif  vehement  efforts  upon  the  follow- 
ing day.  His  line  of  argument  wau  to  show  that  a  state  could  not,  of  its 
own  motion,  withdraw  from  the  general  compact.  The  Constitution  was 
made  perpetual,  and  to  that  end  provision  was  made  for  its  own  amend- 
ment, improvement  and  continuance.  No  attempt  will  be  made  to  follow 
that  speech  of  two  days,  with  the  exception  of  isolated  quotations  show- 
ing his  position  upon  the  one .  great  question  by  which  all  other  issues 
were  for  the  time  swallowed : 

"Sir,  if  the  doctrine  of  secession  is  to  be  carried  out  upon  the  mere 
whim  of  a  state,  this  government  is  at  an  end  !  I  am  as  much  opposed 
to  a  strong,  or  what;  may  be  called  by  some  a  consolidated  government, 
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as  it  is  possible  for  man  to  be ;  but  while  I  am  greatly  opposed  to  that, 
I  want  a  government  strong  enough  to  preserve  its  own  existence ;  that 
will  not  fall  to  pieces  by  its  own  weight  or  when  a  little  dissatisfaction 
takes  place  in  one  of  its  members.  If  the  states  have  the  right  to  secede 
at  will  or  pleasure,  for  real  or  imaginary  evils  or  oppressions,  I  repeat 
again,  this  government  is  at  an  end ;  it  is  no  stronger  than  a  rope  of 
sand;  its  own  weight  will  crumble  it  to  pieces  and  it  cannot  exist.      .     . 

.  I  have  an  abiding  faith,  I  have  an  unshaken  confidence  in  man's 
capability  to  govern  himself.  I  will  not  give  up  this  government  that  is 
now  called  an  experiment,  which  some  are  prepared  to  abandon  for  a  con- 
stitutional monarchy.  No ;  I  intend  to  stand  by  it,  and  I  entreat  every 
man  throughout  the  Nation  who  is  a  patriot,  and  who  has  seen,  and  is 
compelled  to  admit  the  success  of  this  great  experiment,  to  come  forward, 
not  in  heat,  not  in  fanaticism,  not  in  haste,  not  in  precipitancy,  but  in 
deliberation,  in  full  view  of  all  that  is  before  us,  in  the  spirit  of  brotherly 
love  and  fraternal  affection,  and  rally  around  the  altar  of  our  common 
country,  and  lay  the  Constitution  upon  it  as  our  last  libation,  and  swear 
by  our  God  and  all  that  is  holy  and  sacred  that  the  Constitution  shall  be 
saved  and  the  Union  preserved." 

Mr.  Johnson's  antecedents  made  his  speech  far  more  significant  than 
would  have  been  the  same  expressions  from  a  senator  from  the  north  of 
Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  and  caused  him  to  be  listened  to  with  at  least 
respectful  attention  by  many  classes.  As  was  aptly  remarked  by  a  lead- 
ing writer  at  the  time :  He  was  recommended  to  the  attention  of  the 
Republicans  on  account  of  his  earnest  advocacy  of  the  measure  to  open 
the  pubHc  lands  to  actual  settlers  ;  to  the  Breckenridge  men  because  he 
had  supported  their  candidate  for  the  Presidency ;  and  to  Douglas  men 
because  he  agreed  with  the  great  senator  from  Illinois  on  the  doctrine  of 
non-intervention.  If  this  speech  had  come  from  a  northern  Democrat 
it  would  have  fallen  with  small  effect  upon  the  south  ;  but  that  a  southern 
Democrat,  one  who  had  sustained  Breckenridge,  should  hurl  such  thun- 
derbolts against  their  treason,  was  more  than  they  could  calmly  bear ;  and 
no  higher  tribute  could  have  been  paid  to  the  courage  of  his  loyalty  and 
the  force  of  his  eloquence,  than  the  bitterness  with  which  he  was  assailed 
by  the  senators  from  the  south.  On  the  fifth  and  sixth  of  February,  1861, 
he  followed  up  the  attack  by  a  second  well  prepared  and  elaborate  speech, 
in  which  he  defined  his  position  as  a  Union  man  in  language  even  more 
direct  and  bold. 

While  there  were  many  Union  men  in  Tennessee  who  sympathized  with 
Senator  Johnson's  utterance,  there  were  many  secessionists  in  that  section 
who  did  all  that  lay  in  their  power  to  intimidate  and  silence  him.  Pro- 
ceeding on  his  way  homeward  from  the  National  capital,  he  was  groaned 
at  and  hissed  by  a  mob  at  Lynchburg,  while  at  another  point  he  was  set 
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upon  in  the  railway  cars  by  an  infuriated  mob,  and  only  escaped  injury  by 
the  exhibition  of  the  rare  physical  courage  of  which  he  was  possessed. 
Pistol  in  hand  he  met  and  cowed  the  ruffians  who  had  made  the  attack; 
while  his  own  life,  and  possibly  the  lives  of  some  who  had  threatened 
him,  were  alone  saved  by  the  presence  of  ladies  who  were  traveling  in  his 
company.  But  opposition  of  this  character  only  made  him  more  outspoken, 
and  at  the  East  Tennessee  Union  convention  in  May,  at  Cincin- 
nati in  June,  and  at  the  extra  session  of  the  senate  succeeding  the  inaugu- 
ration of  Mr.  Lincoln,  he  proclaimed  with  all  the  force  of  his  nature  his 
faith  in  the  Union  and  devotion  to  the  flag.  Whatever  mistakes  Andrew 
Johnson  may  have  made  in  after  years,  he  certainly  performed  a  loyal 
service  in  these  days  of  darkness  and  danger  that  will  ever  hold  for  him 
an  affectionate  place  in  the  regard  of  the  American  people. 

Events  moved  rapidly,  and  Mr,  Johnson  soon  found  himself  in  a  position 
where  he  could  make  himself  far  more  effective  than  in  speech 
or  senatorial  vote.  On  the  fourth  of  March,  1862,  President  Lincoln 
nominated  him  as  military  governor  of  Tennessee,  with  the  rank  of 
brigadier-general.  Near  the  twelfth  of  the  same  month  he  reached 
the  city  of  Nashville  and  assumed  the  dangerous  and  perplexing 
duties  of  his  office.  His  first  movement  was  to  organize  a  govern- 
ment for  the  state.  The  city  had  only  recently  been  evacuated  by  the 
rebels,  the  southern  sympathizers  in  the  vicinity  were  loud  in  their  threats 
and  open  with  their  insults ;  and  while  every  indignity  that  pride  or 
malice  could  invent  was  heaped  upon  the  governor,  every  possible  obsta- 
cle was  thrown  in  the  way  of  his  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  state. 
He  proceeded  steadily  upon  his  determined  course,  and  the  people  over 
whom  he  was  placed  soon  came  to  understand,  as  even  they  had  never 
before  known,  the  fearless  and  unyielding  character  of  the  man  in  whose 
hands  authority  had  been  placed.  On  March  18  he  issued  an  address  to 
the  people  which  indicated  the  purpose  of  the  government  to  crush  trea- 
son, and  gave  some  idea  of  the  vigorous  policy  it  was  his  purpose  to  pur- 
sue.    In  the  conclusion  thereof,  he  said : 

' '  To  the  people  themselves  the  protection  of  the  government  is  extended. 
All  their  rights  will  be  duly  respected  and  their  wrongs  redressed  when 
made  known.  Those  who  through  the  dark  and  weary  nights  of  the 
rebellion  have  maintained  their  allegiance  to  the  Federal  government  will 
be  honored.  The  erring  and  misguided  will  be  welcomed  on  their  return. 
And  while  it  may  become  necessary,  in  vindicating  the  violated  majesty 
of  the  law  and  reasserting  its  imperial  sway,  to  punish  intelligent  and  con- 
scious treason  in  high  places,  no  merely  retaliatory  or  vindictive  poHcy  will 
be  adopted.  To  those  especially  who,  in  a  private,  unofficial  capacity, 
have  assumed  an  attitude  of  hostility  to  the  government,  a  full  and  com- 
petent amnesty  for  all  past  acts  and  declarations  is  offered,  upon  the  one 
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condition  of  their  again  yielding  themselves  peaceful  citizens  to  the  just 
supremacy  of  the  laws." 

The  administration  of  Governor  Johnson  in  Tennessee  during  the  troubled 
times  that  followed  would  make  an  interesting  chapter  of  American  his- 
tory ,»but  must  be  passed  over  briefly  in  view  of  the  greater  events  that 
followed.  His  patriotism  and  courage  had  long  been  conceded  by  all,  and 
he  showed  himself  in  possession  of  such  other  qualities  of  planning  and 
execution  that  made  him  a  valuable  ally  to  the  Union  generals  in  command 
in  and  about  Tennessee.  It  was  while  employed  in  these  great  labors  he 
was  called  by  the  Union  party  of  the  Nation  to  be  its  second  standard- 
bearer  in  the  important  Presidential  contest  of  1864. 

The  National  Union  convention  assembled  at  Baltimore  on  June  6  of 
the  year  last  named.  The  renomination  of  Mr.  Lincoln  was  a  foregone 
conclusion,  and  the  great  question  before  that  body  was  the  choice  of  an 
associate  upon  the  ticket  who  should  give  it  strength  and  be  an  additional 
guarantee  of  the  party's  principles  and  purposes.  Many  eminent  names 
were  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  place,  but  when  New  York  pre- 
sented that  of  Andrew  Johnson,  and  Pennsylvania  followed  in  her  lead, 
the  wave  of  popular  favor  broke  from  all  restraint,  and  his  selection  was 
made  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  convention.  Upon  receiving  official 
notification  of  his  selection,  Governor  Johnson  wrote  an  extended  letter  of 
acceptance,  in  which,  among  many  other  expressions  of  like  tenor,  he  used 
the  following  words — the  meaning  of  which  no  man  could  misunderstand: 

"  At  the  beginning  of  this  great  struggle  I  entertained  the  same  opinion 
of  it  I  do  now,  and  in  my  place  in  the  senate  I  denounced  it  as  treason 
worthy  of  the  punishment  of  death,  and  warned  the  government  and  people 
of  impending  danger.  And  now,  if  we  would  save  the  government  from 
being  overwhelmed  by  it,  we  must  meet  it  in  the  true  spirit  of  patriotism 
and  bring  the  traitors  to  the  punishment  due  their  crime,  and  by  force  of 
arms  crush  out  and  subdue  the  last  vestige  of  rebel  authority  in  every  state. 
.  .  .  The  destruction  of  the  government  was  deliberately  determined 
upon  by  wicked  and  designing  conspirators,  whose  lives  and  fortunes  were 
pledged  to  carry  it  out,  and  no  compromise  short  of  an  unconditional  rec- 
ognition of  the  independence  of  the  southern  states  could  have  been,  or 
could  now  be  proposed,  which  they  would  accept.  ...  It  is  vain  to  at- 
tempt to  reconstruct  the  Union  with  the  distracting  element  of  slavery  in 
it.  Experience  has  demonstrated  its  incompatibility  with  free  and  repub- 
lican governments,  and  it  would  be  unwise  and  unjust  longer  to  continue 
it  as  one  of  the  institutions  of  the  country.  .  .  .  The  mode  by  which  this 
great  change — the  emancipation  of  the  slave — can  be  effected,  is  properly 
found  in  the  power  to  amend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  This 
plan  is  effectual,  and  of  no  doubtful  authority  ;  and  while  it  does  not  con- 
travene the  timely  exercise  of  the  war  power  by  the  President  in  his  Eman- 
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cipation  Proclamation,  it  comes  stamped  with  the  authority  of  the  people 
themselves,  acting  in  accordance  with  the  written  rule  of  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land,  and  must  therefore  give  more  general  satisfaction  and  quietude 
to  the  distracted  public  mind," 

On  the  eighth  of  November  the  people  of  the  Nation  ratified  the  choice 
of  the  Union  National  convention  by  the  election  of  Abraham  Lincoln  to 
the  Presidency  and  Andrew  Johnson  to  the  vice-presidency  of  the  United 
States;  and  on  the  fourth  of  March,  1865,  they  were  formally  given  pos- 
session of  their  great  offices.  The  closing  events  of  the  Rebellion  followed 
each  other  in  rapid  succession,  and  the  climax  of  victory  was  reached  on 
April  9,  when  Lee  surrendered,  and  the  Confederacy  was  no  more. 
Hardly  were  the  echoes  of  the  joy  of  a  loyal  people  hushed  before  the 
tragedy  of  April  14  was  enacted,  and  Abraham  Lincoln  lay  dead  under  the 
assassin's  hand.  The  terrible  facts  were  officially  communicated  to  Vice- 
President  Johnson,  who  was  urged  by  the  cabinet  to  immediately  qualify 
and  enter  upon  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  President.  Fully  aware  of 
the  dangers  and  grave  responsibilities  of  the  hour,  he  was  prepared  to  meet 
them,  and  requested  that  the  ceremony  of  inauguration  should  occur  at  ten 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  fifteenth,  in  his  rooms  in  the  Kirkwood 
House,  at  which  time  the  oath  was  administered  by  Chief- Justice  Chase. 
Among  his  first  official  acts  was  the  designation  of  June  i  as  a  day  of 
humiliation,  mourning  and  solemn  service  "  in  memory  of  the  good  man 
who  had  been  removed." 

The  course  that  President  Johnson  might  pursue  in  regard  to  the  great 
and  trying  question  of  reconstruction  and  a  reestablishment  of  civil  govern- 
ments in  the  states  lately  in  rebellion  was  awaited  with  grave  anxiety  by 
all  parties  alike,  and  no  one  denied  the  magnitude  of  the^ask  he  was  set 
to  perform.  "  He  had  evidently  sought,"  writes  one  conversant  with  the 
times,  "to  impress  the  country  with  the  belief  that  his  administration -was 
to  be  marked  by  a  policy  of  extraordinary  vigor,  that  the  standard  of  loyalty 
was  to  be  held  high,  that  the  leaders  of  the  Rebellion  were  to  be  dealt  with 
in  a  spirit  of  stern  justice.  His  position  gave  satisfaction  to  those  who 
thought  the  chief  conspirators  against  the  Union  could  not  be  punished  too 
severely ;  but  it  led  to  uneasiness  among  the  anti-slavery  philanthropists, 
lest,  in  wreaking  vengeance  upon  white  traitors,  the  President  might  leave 
the  loyal  negroes  unprotected  in  their  newly  acquired  civil  rights." 

On  May  10  the  President  issued  a  proclamation  declaring  that  actua^ 
hostilities  had  ceased ;  and  this  point  of  settlement  past,  he  found  himself 
confronted  by  a  mighty  task — the  duty  of  bringing  the  eleven  rebellious 
states  into  harmonious  and  peaceful  relations  with  the  general  government. 
The  question  was  not  new  to  public  discussion,  as  it  had  arisen  continually 
during  the  war,  and  statesmen  as  well  as  the  mass  of  the  people  had  asked 
each  other  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Nation  should  deal  with  the  insur- 
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rectionary  states.  The  decision  of  character  that  was  one  of  President 
Johnson's  marked  attributes,  and  the  belief  that  he  had  ever  held  in  his  own 
judgment  and  statesmanship,  made  themselves  speedily  apparent  in  dcahng 
with  the  question  of  reconstruction  ;  and  he  seemed  to  hold  the  theory  that 
every  act  needful  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  seceded  states  could  be  accom- 
plislred  by  the  executive  department  of  the  government.  On  the  twenty- 
ninth  of  May  he  proceeded  to  put  that  theory  into  practice  by  the  issuing 
of  a  proclamation  of  amnesty  and  pardon  to  all  persons  who  had  partici- 
pated in  the  rebellion,  upon  the  condition  that  they  would  take  an  oath  of 
loyalty  to  the  government,  with  the  exception  of  certain  classes  therein 
named.  The  next  step  was  the  establishment  of  provisional  governments 
in  the  southern  states.  These  states  in  consequence  claimed  representa- 
tion in  congress  in  the  following  December,  and  the  question  of  what  should 
be  the  policy  of  the  Union  towards  the  south  was  forced  upon  that  body. 
Upon  its  assembling  the  President  sent  in  his  message,  which  showed  far 
more  moderation  and  less  temper  than  those  who  had  been  assailing  the 
course  of  the  administration  during  the  past  summer  had  reason  to  expect. 
In  referring  to  the  southern  states  he  declared  that  he  saw  but  two 
modes  of  dealing  with  them.  One  was  "to  bring  them  back  into  practi- 
cal relations  with  the  Union  ;  "  and  the  other  was  to  "  hold  them  in  military 
subjection."  "Military  government,"  he  declared,  "established  for  an 
indefinite  period  would  offer  no  security  for  the  suppression  of  discontent, 
would  divide  the  people  into  the  vanquishers  and  the  vanquished,  and 
would  envenom  hatred  rather  than  restore  affection.  .  .  .  Besides,  would 
not  the  policy  of  military  rule  imply  that  the  states  whose  inhabitants  may 
have  taken  part  in  the  rebellion  have,  by  the  act  of  those  inhabitants, 
ceased  to  exist  ?  Whereas,  the  true  theory  is,  that  all  pretended  acts  of 
secession  were  from  the  beginning  null  and  void."  He  then  briefly 
explained  how  he  had  proceeded  in  the  appointment  of  provisional  govern- 
ors, the  calling  of  conventions,  the  election  of  civil  governors  and  legisla- 
tors, and  the  choosing  of  senators  and  representatives. 

The  Republican  majority  in  congress  by  no  means  gave  adhesion  to  the 
President's  evident  view  that  the  southern  states  were  still  in  the  same 
position  as  they  had  been  before  the  war,  and  that  the  President  alone 
could  take  such  action  as  was  necessary  to  give  them  new  governments  at 
home  and  complete  representation  in  Washington,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  he  heard  deep  notes  of  opposition  from  the  party  in  control  of  that 
body.  The  great  debate  on  reconstruction  was  opened  on  the  eighteenth 
of  December  by  Thaddeus  Stevens,  who  took  the  most  radical  and 
advanced  ground  touching  the  relation  to  the  National  government  of  the 
states  lately  in  rebellion.  He  declared  that  there  were  two  provisions  in 
the  Constitution,  under  one  of  which  the  case  must  fall.  The  fourth  arti- 
cle declares  that  "  new  states  may  be  admitted  by  the  congress  into  this 
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Union."  "In  my  judgment,"  plead  Mr.  Stevens,  "this  is  the  control- 
ling provision  in  this  case.  Unless  the  law  of  nations  is  a  dead  letter,  the 
late  war  between  the  two  acknowledged  belligerents  severed  their  original 
contracts  and  broke  all  the  ties  that  bound  them  together.  The  future  condi- 
tion of  the  conquered  power  depends  on  the  will  of  the  conqueror.  They 
must  come  in  as  new  states  or  remain  as  conquered  provinces.  .  .  .  Sup- 
pose," he  added,  with  indirect  reference  to  the  President,  "as  some 
dreaming  theorists  imagine,  that  these  states  have  never  been  out  of  the 
Union,  but  have  only  destroyed  their  state  governments,  so  as  to  be  inca- 
pable of  political  action,  then  the  fourth  section  of  the  fourth  article 
applies,  which  says,  '  The  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every  state  in 
this  Union  a  Republican  form  of  government.'  But  who  is  the  United 
States  ?  Not  the  judiciary,  not  the  President,  but  the  sovereign  power 
of  the  people,  exercised  through  their  representatives  in  congress,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  Executive.  It  means  political  government — the 
concurrent  action  of  both  branches  of  congress  and  the  Executive.  The 
separate  action  of  the  President,  or  the  senate,  or  the  house,  amounts  to 
nothing,  either  in  admitting  new  states  or  guaranteeing  Republican  forms 
of  government  to  lapsed  or  outlawed  states.  Whence  springs  the  pre- 
posterous idea  that  any  one  of  these,  acting  separately,  can  determine  the 
rights  of  states  to  send  representatives  or  senators  to  the  congress  of  the 
Union  ?  " 

The  issue  thus  joined  between  the  President  and  leading  members  of  the 
political  party  by  whose  vote  he  had  been  called,  soon  assumed  an  interest 
and  produced  an  excitement  that  equaled  those  of  the  dark  days  of 
war.  The  Democrats  in  congress  came  generally  to  the  President's  aid, 
with  the  aid  of  several  gentlemen  from  the  other  side.  "  Up  to  this  period," 
says  Mr.  Blaine,*  in  referring  to  the  decisive  vote  of  January  9,  1866, 
"  there  had  been  no  outbreak  of  the  Republican  party  against  the  Presi- 
dent. There  had  been  coolness  and  general  distrust,  with  resentment  and 
anger  on  the  part  of  many,  but  the  hope  of  his  cooperation  with  the  party 
had  not  yet  been  entirely  abandoned.  Mr.  Bingham's  resolution  repre- 
sented, this  hope,  if  not  expectation,  but  the  Republican  members  of  the 
house  were  not  willing  to  make  so  emphatic  a  declaration  of  their  confi- 
dence as  that  resolution  would  imply  ;  and  when  Mr.  Bingham  demanded 
the  previous  question,  he  was  interrupted  by  Mr.  Stevens,  who  suggested 
that  the  whole  subject  be  referred  to  the  joint  committee  on  reconstruc- 
tion. Mr.  Bingham  changed  his  motion  accordingly;  and  the  roll  being 
called,  the  series  of  resolutions  offered  by  Mr.  Voorhees,  with  the  sub- 
stitute of  Mr.  Bingham,  were  sent  to  the  committee  on  reconstruction  by 
one  hundred  and  seven  ayes  against  thirty-two  noes.  Mr.  Raymond  and 
his  colleague,  Mr.  William  A.  Darling,  were  the  only  Republicans  who 

•  '  Twenty  Years  of  Congress,"  Vol.  II,  page  137. 
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refused  to  pass  a  resolution  expressing  confidence  in  the  President,  who 
fourteen  months  before  had  received  the  vote  of  every  Republican  in  the 
Nation.  From  that  day,  January  9,  1866,  the  relation  of  the  dominant 
party  in  congress  to  the  President  was  changed.  It  may  not  be  said  that 
all  hope  of  reconciliation  was  abandoned,  but  friendly  cooperation  to  any 
common  end  became  difficult." 

It  must  not  be  inferred  from  what  has  gone  before,  that  the  majority  of 
the  Republican  party  agreed  with  Mr.  Stevens  in  the  position  he  had 
taken.  The  Republican  leaders,  as  a  general  thing,  were  unwilling  to 
attempt  any  amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  ratification  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  loyal  states  only,  and  insisted  that  any  such  great  change 
should  be  made  by  three-fourths  of  all  the  states.  Upon  this  and  other 
questions  involved  in  the  great  reconstruction  scheme,  the  war  of  words 
went  on,  the  spirit  of  party  grew  still  more  intense,  the  breach  between 
the  President  and  congress  daily  widened,  and  the  final  supreme  struggle 
of  the  impeachment  trial  came  nearer  and  nearer  with  each  passing  day. 
The  reasons  advanced  by  the  Republicans  for  their  opposition  to  the  policy 
of  the  President  were  two-fold :  first,  the  fear  that  he  intended  to  use  the 
power  he  possessed  to  undo  the  results  of  the  war.  in  regard  to  slavery; 
and  second,  the  sullen  attitude  of  the  south,  which  seemed  to  be  plotting 
to  regain  by  policy  all  that  had  been  lost  by  arms.  However  ill-founded 
these  views  may  have  been,  they  were  sufficient  to  arouse  the  fierce  indig- 
nation and  apprehension  of  a  people  who  had  given  so  freely  of  their 
blood  and  treasure  to  save  the  Union,  and  could  not  bear  even  an  intima- 
tion that  all  that  sacrifice  was  to  go  for  naught.  Events  moved  rapidly 
forward.  The  Civil  Rights  bill  and  the  bill  extending  the  sphere  of  the 
Freedmen's  bureau  were  passed  by  congress,  vetoed  by  the  President,  and 
promptly  passed  over  the  veto.  The  cabinet  soon  passed  under  a  process 
of  reconstruction,  and  an  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  by  means  of  a 
general  convention  at  Philadelphia,  to  form  a  new  party  on  the  basis  of 
the  policy  of  the  administration.  During  the  summer  of  1866  the  Presi- 
dent made  an  extended  tour  of  the  west,  making  many  speeches  by  the 
way  in  defense  of  his  course,  and  denouncing  that  of  those  who  opposed 
him.  The  bitterness  of  the  contest  grew  apace,  and  we  hear  Parson 
Brownlow,  the  great  Union  leader  of  Tennessee,  apologizing  to  the  people 
of  the  north  for  having  nominated  Andrew  Johnson  to  the  vice-presidency, 
while  Charles  Sumner,  the  famous  Massachusetts  senator,  declared  in  a 
speech  at  Boston  that  "treacherous  to  the  great  cause,  and  treacherous  to 
himself,  the  President  has  set  up  his  individual  will  against  the  people  of 
the  United  States  in  congress  assembled."  In  the  winter  session  of  con- 
gress the  contest  was  renewed,  the  President  promptly  vetoing  all  meas- 
ures not  in  accord  with  his  policy,  and  congress  as  expeditiously  passing 
the  measures  over  his  veto.     Among  these  was  one  to  extend  the  right. 
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of  suffrage  to  the  freedmen,  one  dividing  the  southern  states  into  military 
districts,  and  excluding  them  from  self-government  until  they  should  have 
ratified  the  late  amendments  to  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  adopted 
state  constitutions  in  accordance  therewith.  An  opinion  given  by  the 
attorney-general  against  the  validity  of  this  legislation  led  to  conflicts 
between  the  military  commanders  and  the  new  state  governments,  and  to 
new  acts  of  congress  defining  the  powers  of  the  former,  and  making  them 
independent  of  the  President's  authority.  On  August  12  of  this  year, 
1867,  President  Johnson  removed  Secretary  Stanton  from  the  war  depart- 
ment, appointing  General  Grant  as  secretary  for  the  time — Grant  accept- 
ing in  the  interests  of  peace  and  public  safety.  The  great  war  secretary 
retired  under  protest,  basing  his  objection  upon  the  Ten ure-of- office  act 
which  had  been  passed  in  the  preceding  March.  In  December  congress 
refused  to  confirm  the  removal  of  Stanton,  who  thereupon  resumed  the 
discharge  of  his  official  duties.  But  on  February  21,  1868,  the  President 
once  more  attempted  to  remove  him,  and  designated  General  Lorenzo 
Thomas  as  his  successor.  Stanton  refused  to  vacate,  and  in  that  refusal 
was  sustained  by  the  senate,  without  whose  permission  the  removal  could 
not  be  legally  made. 

As  early  as  the  fall  of  1866  leading  Republicans  had  begun  to  discuss 
the  necessity  of  some  action  that  would  prevent  the  work  of  reconstruc- 
tion and  the  perpetuation  of  freedom  in  the  south  from  being  thwarted  by 
the  long-since  overgrown  ambition  of  the  President,  and  the  propriety  of 
impeachment  had  been  openly  discussed.  In  the  excited  state  of  the 
public  mind,  and  the  unresting  fear  natural  to  those  who  had  lived  so  long 
in  the  darkness  of  civil  war,  the  acts  of  the  President  seemed  to  be  noth- 
ing less  than  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  that  could  only  be  fittingly 
met  and  punished  by  a  course  that  had  never  yet  been  resorted  to  in  con- 
nection with  the  highest  office  in  the  land.  On  the  seventh  of  January, 
1867,  the  first  public  step  toward  such  high  trial  was  taken,  when  James 
M.  Ashley,  a  Republican  representative  from  Ohio,  arose  and  moved  the 
following  resolution : 

"  I  do  impeach  Andrew  Johnson,  vice-president  and  acting  President 
of  the  United  States,  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors.  I  charge  him 
with  usurpation  of  power  and  violation  of  law,  in  that  he  has  corruptly  used 
the  appointing  power ;  in  that  he  has  corruptly  used  the  pardoning  power ; 
in  that  he  has  corruptly  used  the  veto  power ;  in  that  he  has  corruptly 
disposed  of  the  public  property  of  the  United  States ;  in  that  he  has  cor- 
ruptly interfered  in  elections,  and  committed  acts  and  conspired  with  others 
to  commit  acts,  which,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  Constitution,  are  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors.  Therefore  be  it  resolved,  that  the  committee 
on  the  judiciary  be  and  they  are  hereby  authorized  to  inquire  into  the  offi- 
cial conduct  of  Andrew  Johnson,  vice-president,  discharging  the  powers 
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and  duties  of  the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States,  and  to  report 
to  this  house  whether,  in  their  opinion,  the  said  Andrew  Johnson,  while 
in  said  office,  has  been  guilty  of  acts  which  were  designed  or  calculated  to 
overthrow,  subvert  or  corrupt  the  government  of  the  United  States,  or 
any  department  or  officer  thereof,  and  whether  the  said  Andrew  Johnson 
has  been  guilty  of  any  act  or  has  conspired  with  others  to  do  acts  which, 
in  contemplation  of  the  Constitution,  are  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors, 
requiring  the  interposition  of  the  constitutional  power  of  this  house,  and 
that  said  committee  have  power  to  send  for  persons  and  papers,  and  to 
administer  the  customary  oaths  to  witnesses." 

The  mass  of  those  opposed  to  the  President  agreed  that  there  were 
many  exaggerations  in  these  charges,  and  that  they  could  by  no  means  be 
sustained ;  but  it  is  a  significant  fact  that  they  should  have  been  presented 
at  all,  and  show  somewhat  the  intense  stress  of  excitement  which  agitated 
the  public  mind.  The  matter  was  referred  to  the  committee  named,  in 
due  form,  and  on  March  2,  on  the  eve  of  the  adjournment,  a  report  was 
received.  It  was  to  the  effect  that  many  documents  had  been  collected,  a 
large  number  of  witnesses  examined,  and  everything  practicable  done  to 
reach  a  conclusion  of  the  case ;  but  that  ' '  not  having  fully  examined  all  the 
charges  preferred  against  the  President,  they  did  not  deem  it  expedient  to 
submit  any  conclusion  beyond  the  statement  that  sufficient  testimony  had 
been  brought  to  the  committee's  notice  to  justify  and  demand  a  further 
prosecution  of  the  investigation."  A  minority  report  was  received  from 
a  Democratic  member  of  the  committee  declaring  that  the  case  was  en- 
tirely devoid  of  proof,  and  objecting  to  a  continuation  of  the  inquiry. 

Both  reports  were  laid  upon  the  table,  but,  upon  the  re-assembling  of 
congress,  Mr.  Ashley,  on  March  7,  introduced  a  resolution  directing  the 
judiciary  committee  to  continue  the  investigation  under  the  same  instruc- 
tions as  before,  with  the  additional  power  to  sit  during  recess.  The  reso- 
lution was  adopted,  and  the  committee  proceeded  with  its  work  during 
the  summer.  The  report  was  made  to  congress  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  the 
ensuing  November,  and  with  it  came  a  resolution  from  the  Republican 
majority  directing  that  "  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States, 
be  impeached  of  high  crimes  and  misdenrieanors."  A  minority  report 
was  also  accompanied  by  a  resolution  directing  that  '*  the  committee  on 
judiciary  be  discharged  from  the  further  consideration  of  the  proposed 
impeachment  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  that  the  subject 
be  laid  upon  the  table."  The  vote  upon  the  question  of  impeachment 
was  taken  on  December  7,  and  lost  by  57  ayes  against  108  noes.  The 
affirmative  vote  was  composed  entirely  of  Republicans,  while  a  large  num 
ber  of  the  same  party  voted,  with  all  the  Democrats,  in  the  negative.  The 
matter  was  thus  allowed  to  rest  until  the  twenty-first  of  February,  1868, 
when  the  President  unexpectedly  forwarded  to  the  senate  the  information 
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that  in  "  the  exercise  of  the  power  and  authority  vested  in  him  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  "  he  had  that  day  again  removed  Mr. 
Stanton  from  the  office  of  secretary  of  war,  and  designated  General  Thomas 
as  secretary  ad  interim.  The  news  of  this  action  was  received  with 
surprise  and  angry  indignation,  and  with  brief  debate  the  senate  passed  a 
resolution  declaring  that  "  under  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States,  the  President  has  no  power  to  remove  the  secretary  of  war  and 
to  designate  any  other  officer  to  perform  the  duties  of  that  office  ad  interim." 
In  the  house  it  was  declared  that  the  President  had  openly  violated  the 
Tenure-of -office  act,  and  the  senate  had  no  sooner  recorded  its  dissent  from 
the  executive  power  of  removal,  than  the  question  of  impeachment  was 
raised  in  the  house  and  vehemently  pressed.  Mr,  Covode  of  Pennsyl- 
vania arose  to  a  question  of  privilege  and  offered  the  following  resolution : 

''Resolved,  That  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  be 
impeached  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors." 

This  resolution  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  reconstruction,  which 
reported  it  back  on  the  following  day  with  the  recommendation  that  it 
pass.  A  long  and  sensational  debate  ensued,  and  when  the  final  vote  was 
reached  on  February  24  the  result  was  as  follows  :  ayes  1 26,  noes  47,  not 
voting  17.  A  committee  consisting  of  Thaddeus  Stevens  of  Pennsylva- 
nia and  John  A.  Bingham  of  Ohio  was  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
municating to  the  senate  the  action  of  the  house,  while  the  following  were 
appointed  to  declare  articles  of  impeachment  against  the  President :  George 
S.  Boutwell  of  Massachusetts ;  Thaddeus  Stevens  of  Pennsylvania ;  John 
A.  Bingham  of  Ohio  ;  James  F.Wilson  of  Iowa ;  John  A.  Logan  of  Illinois ; 
George  W.  Julian  of  Indiana;  and  Hamilton  Ward  of  New  York.  On  the 
twenty-ninth  Mr.  Boutwell,  chairman  of  the  committee,  appeared  in  the  house 
and  made  his  report.  The  document  was  long  and  cafefully  prepared, 
and,  as  finally  amended  and  sent  to  the  senate  as  the  charges  of  the  house, 
covered  the  following  points :  The  unlawful  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton  from 
the  office  of  secretary  of  war ;  the  unlawful  appointment  of  General  Thomas 
to  his  place;  conspiring  with  General  Thomas  "  and  with  other  parties 
to  the  house  of  representatives  unknown,"  with  intent,  by  intimidation 
and  threats,  to  prevent  Mr.  Stanton  from  holding  the  office  to  which  he 
had  a  legal  right ;  the  President  had  endeavored  to  induce  the  com- 
mander of  the  department  of  Washington  to  obey  his  orders  in  the  diffi- 
culty concerning  the  secretary  of  war,  rather  than  those  that  had  come  to 
him  through  the  usual  channel  of  the  war  office.  In  article  ten  it  was 
declared  that  "  said  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States.  .  .  . 
designing  and  intending  to  set  aside  the  rightful  authority  and  powers  of 
congress,  did  attempt  to  bring  into  disgrace,  ridicule,  hatred,  contempt 
and  reproach  the  congress  of  the  United  States  and  the  several  branches 
thereof,  to  impair  and  destroy  the  regard  and  respect  of  all  the  good  people  of 
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the  United  States  for  the  congress  and  legislative  powers  thereof .  .  .  and  to 
excite  the  odium  and  resentment  of  all  the  good  people  of  the  United 
States  against  congress  and  the  laws  by  it  duly  and  constitutionally 
enacted  ;  and  in  pursuance  of  his  said  design  and  intent,  openly  and 
publicly,  and  before  divers  assemblages  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  ....  make  and  deliver  with  a  loud  voice  certain  intemperate, 
inflammatory  and  scandalous  harangues,  and  did  therein  utter  loud  threats 
and  bitter  menaces,  as  well  against  congress  as  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
duly  enacted  thereby,  amid  the  cries,  jeers  and  laughter  of  the  multitudes 
then  assembled  and  in  hearing."  The  final  charge  was  that  the  had  publicly 
declared  that  the  Thirty-ninth  congress — the  one  then  in  existence — was 
not  a  congress  authorized  by  the  Constitution  to  exercise  legislative  power 
under  the  same,  but  was  only  a  congress  of  a  part  of  the  states. 

On  March  2  the  articles  were  adopted  by  a  party  vote.  The  house 
then  proceeded  to  the  election  of  managers  of  the  impeachment,  who 
should  have  charge  of  the  conduct  of  the  case  upon  its  trial  before  the 
senate,  with  the  following  result :  John  A.  Bingham,  George  S.  Boutwell, 
James  F.  Wilson,  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  Thomas  Williams,  John  A.  Logan 
and  Thaddeus  Stevens.  The  Democrats  took  no  part  in  this  election  of 
managers. 

The  charges  were  formally  presented  to  the  senate,  presided  over  by 
Chief -Justice  Chase,  on  the  fifth  of  March.  Mr.  Bingham  read  the  articles  of 
impeachment,  and  at  the  conclusion  the  senate  adjourned  until  the  thirteenth, 
when  the  counsel  of  the  President — Henry  Stanbery,  Benjamin  R.  Curtis, 
William  M.  Evarts  and  William  S.  Groesbeck — appeared  and  asked  that 
forty  days  be  allowed  for  the  preparation  of  an  answer.  The  time  was 
regarded  as  too  long,  and  the  senate  decided  to  adjourn  until  March  23, 
by  which  time  it  was  thought  the  defense  ought  to  be  ready.  On  the  day 
last  named  the  answer  was  filed,  and  was  found  to  be  a  long  and  exhaus- 
tive discussion  of  the  questions  that  had  been  raised.  In  regard  to 
the  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton  and  the  difficulties  that  had  grown  out  of  it, 
the  reply  was  naturally  a  justification  under  the  law,  and  a  claim  of  power 
within  the  executive  to  perform  all  the  acts  connected  therewith.  Denial 
followed  the  other  charges,  except  in  such  cases  as  the  President  claimed 
the  rights  of  his  office  and  had  administered  them  in  accordance  with  what 
he  had  assumed  to  be  his  sworn  duty  in  the  premises. 

The  trial  was  commenced  on  Monday,  March  13,  when  General  Butler 
made  the  opening  argument  on  behalf  of  the  managers.  The  submission 
of  testimony  followed,  some  twenty-five  witnesses  in  all  being  examined  in 
behalf  of  the  prosecution.  Many  of  these  were  merely  called  for  the 
verification  of  official  papers  which  had  been  submitted  in  evidence.  The 
managers  concluded  their  testimony  on  April  4,  when  a  recess  for  five 
days  was  taken.     On  the  ninth  Judge  Curtis  opened  for  the  defense,  and 
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was  followed  by  the  introduction  of  testimony  in  the  President's  behalf. 
This  concluded,  the  arguments  were  commenced  on  April  22,  and  ended 
by  May  11,  when  the  senate  announced  itself  ready  for  the  vote, 
which  was  taken  in  the  midst  of  breathless  interest  on  the  part  of  the  large 
and  brilliant  audience  present,  and  awaited  with  intense  anxiety  by  the 
whole  American  people.  It  had  been  decided  that  the  first  vote  must  be 
taken  on  the  last  article,  which  was  a  summary  of  many  of  the  charges  set 
forth  at  greater  length  in  the  preceding  sections.  Upon  the  call  of  each 
name  the  senator  designated  was  required  to  arise  and  respond  "  guilty  " 
or  "  not  guilty. "  The  result  as  announced  by  the  chief -justice  showed 
that  thirty-five  senators  had  voted  for  conviction,  and  nineteen  against 
As  two-thirds  were  required  for  conviction,  the  impeachment  upon  that 
article  had  failed.  The  votes  upon  the  second  and  third  articles  were 
taken  on  May  26,  and  as  the  result  was  similar  to  that  recorded  above, 
the  matter  was  abandoned  and  the  court  of  impeachment  adjourned  sim 
die. 

The  struggle  between  the  legislative  and  executive  departments  of  the 
government  was  not  renewed  with  anything  like  the  virulence  it  had 
attained  before  the  trial,  and  the  remainder  of  President  Johnson's  term 
was  passed  in  comparative  peace.  Although  receiving  a  number  of  votes 
in  the  Democratic  Presidential  convention  of  1868,  he  failed  of  a  nomina- 
tion, and  one  of  the  chief  purposes  he  had  held  in  mind  through  all  thi? 
bitter  fight  in  support  of  his  policy  had  therefore  come  to  naught.  The 
platform  adopted  at  that  convention  contained  a  plank  declaring  that  "the 
President  of  the  United  States,  Andrew  Johnson,  in  exercising  the  power 
of  his  high  office  in  resisting  the  aggressions  of  congress  upon  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  the  states  and  the  people,  is  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of 
the  whole  American  people."  The  Republican  platform  of  the  same 
year  denounced  him  in  terms  of  severe  reproach,  and  sustained  the  views 
held  by  the  leaders  of  that  party  during  the  impeachment  trial.  Early  ii 
July  the  President  issued  a  proclamation  granting  a  free  pardon  to  all  wh<^ 
had  participated  in  the  rebellion,  with  the  exception  of  those  who  were 
then  under  indictment  for  treason.  There  is  little  else  to  record  in  his 
administration  of  the  presidential  office,  and  upon  the  inauguration  of 
President  Grant  on  March  4,  1869,  he  retired  to  his  home  in  Greenville, 
Tennessee,  where  he  passed  a  number  of  years  in  quiet,  from  which  he 
only  once  more  emerged  in  a  public  sense.  In  January,  1875,  he  was 
chosen  by  the  legislature  of  his  state  to  his  old  position  of  senator,  but 
had  only  fairly  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office  when  death  called  him 
forever  from  the  scene  of  his  labors.  He  was  stricken  with  paralysis  on 
July  28  of  the  year  last  named,  and  after  a  period  of  unconsciousness, 
passed  peacefully  away  on  the  morning  of  the  thirty- first.  The  respect 
showed  his  memory  by  those  about  him  and  his  own  people,  proved  that 
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no  matter  how  many  enemies  he  had  made  in  the  outside  world,  he  was 
beloved  and  trusted  by  those  among  whom  his  stormy  life  had  been 
passed ;  while  the  expressions  from  those  who  had  the  most  fiercely 
opposed  him  in  the  heat  of  party  strife  were  such  as  to  show  that,  while 
denouncing  the  official,  they  had  not  overlooked  the  sterling  qualities  of 
the  man. 

In  any  measurement  of  Andrew  Johnson's  character  or  any  temperate 
discussion  of  his  career,  the  disadvantages  of  his  childhood  and  the  sur- 
roundings of  his  youth  and  early  manhood  must  be  taken   into   account. 
Compelled  to  grope  blindly  for  the  upward  path  to  which  his  ambition  for 
better  things  had  led  him  to  aspire,  he  had  little  aid  from  outside  sources  ; 
and  being  compelled  to  depend  altogether  upon  himself  in  minor  things,  he 
was  led  to  the  same  course  when  confronted  with  the  great.    With  an  in- 
tense egotism  and  an  unbounded  belief  in  himself,  which  had  never  been 
subdued  by  the  control  of  others,  he  inherited  all  the  arrogance  of  power 
and  entered  upon  a  contest  with  the  law-making  branch  of   the  govern- 
ment which  led  him  into  difficulties  and  dangers  he  might  have  avoided. 
That  fatal  ambition  which  has  ended  many  a  career  of  usefulness  in  Ameri- 
can statesmanship,  took  possession  of  him  as  soon  as^the  great  tragedy  had 
given  him  the  seat  of  Lincoln,  and  when  he  found  that  his  own  party  held 
out  no  hope  of  his  nomination  and  election  to  the  Presidency,  he  abandoned 
it  and  threw  all  his  hopes  upon  that  of  the  Democratic,  to  which  he  had 
formerly  belonged.     In  that  ambition  lies  the  key  of  his  course  of  action. 
It    led   him  to  turn    his  back   squarely  upon    principles   he   had   before 
sustained  and  to  commit  many  fatal  errors  in  dealing  with  the  south.      It 
led  him  to  oppose  the  Fourteenth  amendment,  to  show  an  unwillingness  to 
make  citizenship  national ;  to  oppose  all  efforts  to  secure  the  safety  of  the 
public  debt ;  to  resist  all  measures  that  would  put  the  rebel  debt  beyond 
the  possibility  of  payment ;    to  make  haste  to  turn  the  control  of  the 
Confederate  states  over  to  the  men  who  had  attempted  to  take  them  out 
of  the  Union ;  to  veto  the  Civil  Rights  bill ;  and  to  the  prosecution  of 
that  entire  line  of  conduct  which  his  policy  embraced.     That  he  failed  of 
his  purpose,  and  went  out  of  office  repudiated  by  his  old  political  friends 
and  ignored  by  the  new,  was  the  only  fate  that  could  have  befallen    one 
who  had  blindly  placed  himself  in   the  way  of   national  progress,   and 
sought  to  take  away  one-half  of  its  victory  from  the  loyal  north.      It  was 
these  acts  of  his  that  came  within  his  legal  province  but  stirred  the  fear 
and  anger  of  the  people,  that  led  to  the  trial  of  impeachment,  rather  than 
the  apparently  insufficient  specifications  put  forward  in  the  formal  plea  ;  and 
those  who  read  the  history  of  that  time  and  are  amazed  that  a    great 
people  should  have  been  so  wrought  up  over  a  minor  thing,  must  bear  in 
mind  that  Andrew  Johnson  was  really  tried  upon   the  general  policy  of 
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his  administration  and  not  upon  the  things  contained  within  the  twelve 
articles  filed  by  the  prosecution  in  his  trial. 

Testimony  must  be  borne  to  the  unflinching  honesty  of  Andrew  John- 
son, to  the  kindness  of  his  heart,  to  his  loyalty  at  a  time  when  those 
about  him  wavered.  In  that  must  be  found  palliation  for  his  after  course, 
while  many  of  his  mistakes  may  be  charged  to  the  ill  advice  of  those 
about  him,  and  the  defects  of  training  that  were  an  unavoidable  part  of 
his  early  career. 

Nor  can  this  brief  consideration  of  his  life  be  dismissed  without  once 
more  referring  to  the  brave  stand  he  made  for  his  country  in  the  hour  of 
its  peril.  His  words  upon  the  several  memorable  occasions  referred  to 
were  bravely  uttered,  and  went  direct  to  the  heart  of  loyal  men  every- 
where. He  showed  that  all  who  had  been  born  and  reared  in  the  south 
were  not  enemies  to  the  flag.  In  justice  to  the  memory  of  Andrew  John- 
son, and  that  those  who  are  of  this  generation  may  themselves  hear 
the  words  he  uttered  when  all  was  doubt  and  uncertainty,  these  further 
extracts  from  his  speech  of  December  i8  and  19,  i860,  are  taken — show- 
ing not  only  his  position  but  that  of  many  other  loyal  Democrats  of  the 
south  who  were  in  opposition  to  the  Rebellion  : 

"I  am  opposed  to  secession,"  he  said  in  the  opening  portions  of  that 
speech.  "  I  believe  it  is  no  remedy  for  the  evils  complained  of  Instead 
of  acting  with  that  division  of  my  southern  friends  who  take  ground  for 
secession,  I  shall  take  other  grounds,  while  I  try  to  accomplish  the  same 
end.  I  think  that  this  battle  ought  to  be  fought  not  outside  but  inside 
the  Union,  and  upon  the  battlements  of  the  Constitution  itself.  I  am 
unwilling  voluntarily  to  walk  out  of  the  Union  which  has  been  the  result 
of  a  Constitution  made  by  the  patriots  of  the  Revolution.  They  formed 
the  Constitution ;  and  this  Union  that  is  so  much  spoken  of,  and  which 
all  of  us  are  so  desirous  to  preserve,  grows  out  of  the  Constitution ;  and  I 
repeat,  I  am  not  willing  to  walk  out  of  a  Union  growing  out  of  the  Con- 
stitution that  was  formed  by  the  patriots  and  the  soldiers  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  and  I  believe  I  may  speak  with  some 
degree  of  confidence  for  the  people  of  my  state,  we  intend  to  fight  that 
battle  inside  and  not  outside  of  the  Union ;  and  if  anybody  must  go 
out  of  the  Union,  it  must  be  those  who  violate  it.  .  .  I  know  that 
sometimes  we  talk  about  compromises,  I  am  not  a  compromiser  nor  a 
conservative,  in  the  usual  acceptation  of  those  terms.  I  have  generally 
been  considered  radical,  and  I  do  not  come  forward  to-day  in  anything 
that  I  shall  say  or  propose,  asking  for  anything  to  be  done  upon  the 
principle  of  compromise.  If  we  ask  for  anything,  it  should  be  for  that 
which  is  right  and  reasonable  in  itself.  If  it  be  right,  those  of  whom  we 
ask  it  upon  the  great  principle  of  right  are  bound  to  grant  it.  Com- 
promise!    I  know  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term,  it  is  to  agree 
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upon  certain  propositions  in  which  some  things  are  conceded  on  one 
side,  and  others  conceded  on  the  other.  I  shall  go  for  enactments  by- 
congress  or  for  amendments  to  the  Constitution  upon  the  principle  that 
they  are  right,  and  upon  no  other  ground.  I  am  not  for  compromising 
right  with  wrong.  If  we  have  no  right,  we  ought  not  to  demand  it.  If 
we  are  in  the  wrong,  they  should  not  grant  us  what  we  ask.  I  approach 
this  momentous  subject  on  the  great  principles  of  right,  asking  for  nothing 
and  demanding  nothing  but  what  is  right  in  itself,  and  whatever  a  right- 
minded  man  and  a  right-minded  community  and  a  right-minded  people 
who  wish  for  the  preservation  of  this  government  will  be  disposed  to 
grant. 

"  In  fighting  this  battle  I  shall  do  it  upon  the  basis  laid  down  by  a  por- 
tion of  the  people  of  my  own  state  in  a  large  and  very  intelligent  meeting. 
A  committee  of  the  most  intelligent  men  in  the  county  reported  this 
resolution : 

* '  '  Resolved,  That  we  deeply  sympathize  with  our  sister  southern  states, 
and  fully  admit  that  there  is  good  cause  for  dissatisfaction  and  complaint  on 
their  part  on  account  of  the  recent  election  of  sectional  candidates  to  the 
Presidency  and  vice-presidency  of  the  United  States,  yet  we,  as  a  por- 
tion of  the  people  of  a  slave  holding  community,  are  not  for  seceding  or 
breaking  up  the  Union  of  these  states  until  every  fair  and  honorable 
means  has  been  exhausted  in  trying  to  obtain,  on  the  part  of  the  non- 
slave-holding  states,  a  compliance  with  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  all  its  guarantees ;  and  when  this  shall  have  been  done, 
and  the  states  now  in  open  rebellion  against  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  in  refusing  to  execute  the  Fugitive  Slave  law,  shall  persist  in  their 
present  unconstitutional  course,  and  the  Federal  government  shall  fail  or 
refuse  to  execute  the  laws  in  good  faith,  it  (the  government)  will  not  have 
accomplished  the  great  design  of  its  creation,  and  will,  therefore,  in  fact 
be  a  practical  dissolution,  and  all  the  states,  as  parties,  be  released  from  the 
compact  which  formed  the  Union.'     . 

"What  is  the  first  threat  thrown  out?  It  is  an  intimidation  to  the 
border  states,  alluding  especially  to  Virginia,  Maryland,  Kentucky,  Mis- 
souri ;  they  constitute  the  first  tier  of  the  border  slave  states.  The  next 
tier  would  be  North  Carolina,  Tennessee  and  Arkansas.  We,  in  the 
south,  have  complained  of  and  condemned  the  position  assumed  by  the 
Abolitionists.  We  have  complained  that  their  intention  is  to  hem  slavery 
in,  so  that,  like  the  scorpion  when  surrounded  by  fire,  if  it  did  not  die 
from  the  intense  heat  of  the  scorching  flames,  it  would  perish  from  its  own 
poisonous  sting.  Now,  our  sister,  without  consulting  her  sisters,  without 
caring  for  their  interests  or  consent,  says  that  she  will  move  forward ;  that 
she  will  destroy  the  government  under  which  we  have  lived,  and  that 
hereafter  when  she  forms  a  government  or  a  constitution,  unless  the  border 
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States  come  in,  she  will  pass  laws  prohibiting  the  importation  of  slaves 
into  her  state  from  those  states,  and  thereby  obstruct  the  slave  trade 
among  the  states,  and  throw  the  institution  back  upon  the  border  states, 
so  that  they  will  be  compelled  to  emancipate  their  slaves  upon  the  princi- 
ple laid  down  by  the  Abolition  party.      That  is  the  rod  held  over  us ! 

"  I  tell  our  sisters  in  the  south  that,  so  far  as  Tennessee  is  concerned, 
she  will  not  be  dragged  into  a  southern  or  any  other  Confederacy  until 
she  has  had  time  to  consider ;  and  then  she  will  go  when  she  believes  it 
to  be  her  interest,  and  not  before.  I  tell  our  northern  friends  who  are 
resisting  the  execution  of  the  laws  made  in  conformity  with  the  Constitu- 
tion, that  we  will  not  be  driven,  on  the  other  hand,  into  their  Confederacy, 
and  we  will  not  go  into  it  unless  it  suits  us,  and  they  give  us  such 
guarantees  as  we  deem  right  and  proper.  We  say  to  you  of  the  south : 
We  are  not  to  be  frightened  or  coerced  !  Oh,  when  one  talks  about  co- 
er'^ing  a  state,  how  maddening  and  insulting  to  the  state;  but  when  you 
want  to  bring  the  other  states  to  terms,  how  easy  to  point  out  a  means  by 
which  to  coerce  them  !     But,  sir,  we  do  not  intend  to  be  coerced. 

"We  are  told  that  certain  states  will  go  out  and  tear  this  accursed 
Constitution  into  fragments,  and  drag  the  pillars  of  this  mighty  edifice 
down  upon  us,  and  involve  us  all  in  one  common  ruin.  Will  the  border 
states  submit  to  such  a  threat  ?  No.  But  if  they  do  not  come  into  the 
movement  the  pillars  of  this  stupendous  fabric  of  human  freedom  and 
greatness  and  goodness  are  to  be  pulled  down,  and  all  will  be  involved  in 
one  common  ruin.  Such  is  the  threatening  language  used:  'You  shall 
come  into  our  Confederacy,  or  we  will  coerce  you  to  the  emancipation  of 
your  slaves. '     That  is  the  language  which  is  held  toward  us. 

"  What  protection  would  it  be  to  us  to  dissolve  this  Union?  What 
protection  would  it  be  to  us  to  convert  this  Nation  into  two  hostile 
powers,  the  one  warring  with  the  other  ?  Whose  property  is  at  stake  ? 
Whose  interest  is  endangered?  Is  it  not  the  property  of  the  border 
states  ?  Suppose  Canada  were  moved  down  upon  our  border,  and  the  two 
separated  sections,  then  different  nations,  were  hostile,  what  would  the  in- 
stitution of  slavery  be  worth  on  the  border  ?  Every  man  who  has  com- 
mon sense  will  see  that  the  institution  would  take  up  its  march  and  retreat 
as  certainly  and  as  unerringly  as  general  laws  can  operate.  Yes,  it  would 
commence  to  retreat  the  very  moment  this  Union  was  divided  into  two 
hostile  powers,  and  you  made  the  line  between  the  slave-holding  and  non- 
slave-holding  states  the  line  of  division. 

"  Then  what  remedy  do  we  get  for  the  institution  of  slavery  ?  Must  we 
keep  up  a  standing  army?  Must  we  keep  up  forts  bristling  with  arms 
along  the  whole  border  ?  This  is  a  question  to  be  considered,  one  that 
involves  the  future ;  and  no  step  should  be  taken  without  mature  reflec- 
tion.     Before  this  Union  is  dissolved  and  broken  up,  we  in  Tennessee,  as 
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one  of  the  slave  states,  want  to  be  consulted  ;  we  want  to  know  what  pro- 
iection  we  are  to  have;  whether  we  are  simply  to  be  made  outposts  and 
guards  to  protect  the  property  of  others  at  the  same  time  that  we  sacrifice 
and  lose  our  own. 

"I  repeat  again  that  the  people  of  Tennessee  will  never  pass  under  an- 
other government  that  is  less  republican,  less  democratic  in  all  its  bearings 
than  the  one  under  which  we  now  live,  I  care  not  whether  it  is  formed  in 
the  rorth  or  the  south.  We  will  occupy  an  isolated,  a  separate  and  dis- 
tinct position  before  we  will  do  it.  We  will  pass  into  that  fractional 
condition  to  which  I  have  alluded  before  we  will  pass  under  an  absolute 
or  a  constitutional  monarchy.  .  .  .  Sir,  I  will  stand  by  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  country  as  it  is,  and  by  all  its  guaranties.  I  am  not  for  break- 
ing up  this  great  Confederacy.  I  am  for  holding  on  to  it  as  it  is, 
with  the  mode  and  manner  pointed  out  in  the  instrument  for  its  own 
amendment.  It  was  good  enough  for  Washington,  for  Adams,  for  Jeffer- 
son and  for  Jackson.  It  is  good  enough  for  us.  I  intend  to  stand  by  it, 
and  to  insist  on  a  compliance  with  all  its  guarantees,  north  and  south.   .   . 

"Mr.  President,  I  have  said  much  more  than  I  anticipated  when  I 
commenced,  and  I  have  spoken  more  at  length  than  a  regard  for  my  own 
health  and  strength  would  have  allowed ;  but  if  there  is  any  effort  of 
mine  that  would  preserve  this  government  till  there  is  time  to  think,  till 
there  is  time  to  consider,  even  if  it  cannot  be  preserved  any  longer;  if 
that  end  could  be  secured  by  making  a  sacrifice  of  my  existence  and 
offering  up  my  blood,  I  would  be  willing  to  consent  to  it.  Let  us  pause 
in  this  mad  career.  Let  us  hesitate.  Let  us  consider  well  what  we  are 
doing  before  we  make  a  movement.  I  believe  that,  to  a  certain  extent, 
dissolution  is  going  to  take  place.  I  say  to  the  north,  you  ought  to  come 
up  in  the  spirit  which  should  characterize  and  control  the  north  on  this 
question,  and  you  ought  to  give  those  indications  of  good  faith  that  will 
approach  what  the  south  demands.  It  will  be  no  sacrifice  on  your  part ; 
it  is  no  suppliancy  on  ours,  but  simply  a  demand  of  right.  What  con- 
cession is  there  m  doing  right?  Then  come  forward.  We  have  it  in  our 
power — yes,  this  congress  here  to-day  has  it  in  its  power  to  save  this 
Union,  even  after  South  Carolina  has  gone  out.  Will  they  not  do  it? 
You  can  do  it !  Who  is  willing  to  take  this  dreadful  alternative  without 
making  an  honorable  effort  to  save  this  government?  .  .  .  Shall  we 
give  all  this  up  to  the  Vandals  and  the  Goths?  Shall  we  shrink  from  our 
duty  and  desert  the  government  as  a  sinking  ship,  or  shall  we  stand  by  it? 
I,  for  one,  will  stand  here  until  the  high  behest  of  my  constituents  de- 
mands of  me  to  desert  my  post;  and  instead  of  laying  hold  of  the  columns 
of  this  fabric  and  pulling  it  down,  though  I  may  not  be  much  of  a  prop, 
I  will  stand  with  my  shoulder  supporting  the  edifice  as  long  as  human 
effort  can  do  it." 
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ULYSSES  S.  GRANT. 


ULYSSES  S.  GRANT,  eighteenth  President  of  the  United  States, 
was  born  at  Point  Pleasant,  Clermont  county,  Ohio,  on  April  27, 
1822.  The  family  from  which  he  descended,  as  described  in  his  own  terse 
words,  was  American  and  had  been  for  generations  ."in  all  its  branches, 
direct  and  collateral."  The  founder  of  the  branch  in  this  country,  Matthew 
Grant,  himself  of  Scotch  descent,  reached  Dorchester,  Massachusetts, 
in  May,  1630,  and  soon  afterward  removed  to  what  is  now  Windsor,  Con- 
necticut, where  he  held  the  office  of  colony  surveyor  for  more  than  forty 
years.  A  direct  descendant  of  this  pioneer  in  the  new  world  was  Noah 
Grant,  who  served  in  the  Revolutionary  army  from  Bunker  Hill  to  York- 
town,  and  on  the  close  of  that  struggle  emigrated  to  Westmoreland 
county,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  located  near  the  town  of  Greensburg.  He 
was  at  that  time  a  widower,  but  soon  after  his  settlement  in  the  west  was 
married  to  a  Miss  Kelly,  their  first-born,  Jesse  R.  Grant,  being  the  father 
of  the  future  President  of  the  United  States.  In  1799  the  family  made 
another  westward  move,  their  halt  being  in  Ohio,  where  the  town  of  Deer- 
field  now  stands.  The  death  of  the  mother  in  1805  caused  the  seven 
children  to  be  separated  from  one  another, the  father  taking  the  two  youngest 
with  him  to  Kentucky,  where  he  resided  with  Peter,  his  oldest  son,  the 
only  issue  of  his  first  marriage.  The  other  children  found  homes  in  the 
neighborhood,  Jesse  being  cared  for  in  the  family  of  Judge  Tod,  father  of 
the  future  governor  of  Ohio,  where  he  remained  several  years.  He  was 
early  taught  the  tanner's  trade,  and  after  employment  in  various  quarters, 
finally  established  a  business  for  himself  in  Ravenna,  Portage  county,  Ohio, 
but  after  a  few  years  removed  to  Point  Pleasant.  In  June,  1821,  he  was 
married  to  Hannah  Simpson,  whose  father  had  emigrated  from  Pennsyl- 
vania to  Clermont  county,  in  18 19.  In  the  fall  of  1823,  when  the  son,  U. 
S.,  was  a  little  over  a  year  old,  the  family  removed  to  Georgetown,  the  seat 
of  Brown  county,  lying  directly  to  the  east,  where  they  remained  until  in 
1839,  when  the  son  left  home  for  the  first  time,  to  enter  West  Point, 
The  biographer,  the  historian  and  the  romancer  have  given  us  many 
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Stories  of  the  boyhood  and  youth  of  one  who  became  the  foremost  man  of 
his  time,  but  none  furnish  a  picture  so  graphic  and  yet  so  plain  and 
simple  as  is  found  in  General  Grant's  own  reference  to  the  trials  and 
struggles  of  those  days.  "My  life  in  Georgetown,"  says  he,*  "was 
uneventful.  From  the  age  of  five  or  six  until  seventeen,  I  attended  the 
subscription  schools  of  the  village,  except  during  the  winters  of  1836-7  and 
1838-9.  The  former  period  was  spent  in  Maysville,  Kentucky,  attending 
the  school  of  Richardson  and  Rand  ;  the  latter  in  Ripley,  Ohio,  at  a  private 
school.      I  was  not  studious  in  habit,  and  probably  did  not  make  progress 

enough  to  compensate  for  the   outlay  for  board  and  tuition My 

father  was,  from  my  earliest  recollection,  in  comfortable  circumstances, 
considering  the  times,  his  place  of  residence  and  the  community  in  which 
he  lived.  Mindful  of  his  own  lack  of  facilities  for  acquiring  an  education, 
his  greatest  desire  in  maturer  years  was  for  the  education  of  his  children. 
Consequently,  as  stated  before,  I  never  missed  a  quarter  from  school  from 
the  time  I  was  old  enough  to  attend  till  the  time  of  leaving  home.  This 
did  not  exempt  me  from  labor.  In  my  early  days,  everyone  labored  more 
or  less,  in  the  region  where  my  youth  was  spent,  and  more  in  proportion 
to  their  private  means.  It  was  only  the  very  poor  vyho  were  exempt. 
While  my  father  carried  on  the  manufacture  of  leather  and  worked  at  the 
trade  himself,  he  owned  and  tilled  considerable  land.  I  detested  the  trade, 
preferring  almost  any  other  labor  ;  but  I  was  fond  of  agriculture  and  of 
all  employment  in  which  horses  were  used.  We  had,  among  other  lands, 
fifteen  acres  of  forest  within  a  mile  of  the  village.  In  the  fall  of  the  year 
choppers  were  employed  to  cut  enough  wood  to  last  a  twelvemonth. 
When  I  was  seven  or  eight  years  of  age,  I  began  hauling  all  the  wood  used 
in  the  house  and  shops.  I  could  not  load  it  on  the  wagons,  of  course,  at 
that  time,  but  I  could  drive,  and  the  choppers  would  load  and  someone 
at  the  house  unload.  When  about  eleven  years  old,  I  was  strong 
enough  to  hold  a  plough.  From  that  age  until  seventeen  I  did  all  the  work 
done  with  horses,  such  as  breaking  up  the  land,  furrowing,  ploughing  corn 
and  potatoes,  bringing  in  the  crops  when  harvested,  hauling  all  the  wood, 
besides  tending  two  or  three  horses,  a  cow  or  two,  and  sawing  wood  for 
stoves,  etc.,  while  still  attending  school.  For  this  I  was  compensated  by 
the  fact  that  there  was  never  any  scolding  or  punishing  by  my  parents ;  no 
objection  to  rational  enjoyments,  such  as  fishing,  going  to  the  creek  a  mile 
away  to  swim  in  summer,  taking  a  horse  and  visiting  my  grandparents  in 
the  adjoining  county,  skating  on  the  ice  in  winter  or  t:\kin;j  a  horse 
and  sleigh  when  there  was  snow  on  the  ground.  ...  I  have  described 
enough  of  my  early  life  to  give  an  impression  of  the  whole.  I  did  not  like 
to  work,  but  I  did  as  much  of  it  while  young  as  grown  men  can  be  hired 
to  do  in  these  days,  and  attended  school  at  the  same  time.     I  had  as  many 

*  '  Personal  Memoirs  of  U.  S.  Grant,'  Vol.  i;  page  24, 
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privileges  as  any  boy  in  the  village,  and  probably  more  than  most  of  them. 
I  have  no  recollection  of  ever  having  been  punished  at  home,  either  by 
scolding  or  by  the  rod.  But  at  school  the  case  was  different ;  the  rod  was 
freely  used  there,  and  I  was  not  exempt  from  its  influence." 

In  the  winter  of  1838-9,  while  young  Grant  was  attending  school  in 
Ripley,  some  ten  miles  from  home,  his  father  heard  that  an  appointment 
to  West  Point  had  again  fallen  to  the  district  in  which  he  resided,  and 
made  application  for  it  in  behalf  of  his  son,  without  the  latter's  knowledge. 
It  was  eventually  granted,  and  although  the  boy  had  little  desire  to  enter 
the  institution,  he  was  so  pleased,  he  confesses,  with  the  prospect  of  pass- 
ing through  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  that  he  agreed  to  make  the  trial 
of  the  examination.  In  the  middle  of  May,  1839,  ^^  therefore  took  the 
boat  at  Ripley,  and  in  three  days  found  himself  at  Pittsburgh.  Passage 
to  Harrisburgh  on  the  canal  followed,  and  from  thence  the  journey  to  Phil- 
adelphia was  pursued  by  means  of  the  pioneer  railroad  of  Pennsylvania. 
Several  days  were  passed  in  looking  about  Philadelphia,  and  some  time 
was  also  given  to  an  inspection  of  the  wonders  of  New  York.  He 
reported  at  West  Point  on  the  thirtieth  or  thirty-first  of  May,  and  two 
weeks  later  passed  the  dreaded  examination  in  safety. 

"  A  military  life  had  no  charms  for  me,"  is  General  Grant's  own  com- 
ment upon  his  West  Point  career,"  and  I  had  not  the  faintest  idea  of  staying 
in  the  army  even  if  I  should  be  graduated,  which  I  did  not  expect." 
When  examination  came  he  passed  easily  in  mathematics,  but  in  French, 
the  only  other  study  at  that  time  in  the  first  year's  course,  he  stood  very 
low.  At  the  end  of  the  usual  term  of  study  graduation  came,  and  on  the 
thirtieth  of  September,  1843,  he  reported  for  duty  at  Jefferson  barracks, 
St.  Louis.  He  bore  a  commission  of  brevet  second  lieutenant,  and  the 
regiment  to  which  he  was  attached  was  the  Fourth  infantry.  Two  years 
of  garrison  duty  followed,  undisturbed  by  any  event  of  unusual  note,  but 
ended  by  actual  and  severe  service  when  war  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico  was  declared,  and  the  American  army  massed  upon  the  south- 
western frontier.  The  Fourth  was  ordered  to  join  the  army  of  Taylor, 
and  took  part  in  the  remarkably  brilliant  campaign  of  that  great  chief. 
Grant  was  now  a  full  second  lieutenant,  and  took  part  with  his  regiment 
in  many  of  Taylor's  operations  and  in  Scott's  campaign  from  the  siege  of 
Vera  Cruz  to  the  capture  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  being  at  the  battles  of 
Palo  Alto,  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  Monterey,  Cerro  Gordo,  Churubusco, 
Molino  del  Rey,  and  Chapultepec.  Forgallantry  at  Molinodel  Rey  he  was 
breveted  first  lieutenant,  and  for  gallantry  at  Chapultepec  was  advanced  to 
the  brevet  of  captain.  His  brigade  commander.  Colonel  Garland,  bore  this 
testimony  concerning  him  :  "I  must  not  omit  to  call  attention  to  Lieuten- 
ant Grant,  Fourth  infantry,  who  acquitted  himself  most  nobly  upon  several 
occasions,  under  rny  own  observations. "    His  commission  as  first  lieutenant 
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was  dated  September  i6,  1847,  two  days  after  the  surrender  of  the  Mex- 
ican capital. 

The  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  by  the  commissioners  of  the  two  countries 
early  in  February,  1848,  and  when  it  was  ratified  at  Washington  the  evac- 
uation of  Mexico  by  United  States  troops  was  ordered,  and  the  regiment 
to  which  Grant  belonged  was  sent  to  Pascagoula,  Mississippi,  to  spend  the 
summer.  As  soon  as  camp  was  fairly  made  the  young  lieutenant  obtained 
a  leave  of  absence,  and  proceeded  to  St.  Louis,  where,  on  the  twenty-second 
of  August,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Julia  Dent,  sister  of  a  former  West  Point 
class-mate,  whose  acquaintance  he  had  made  and  to  whom  he  had  become 
engaged  while  located  in  St.  Louis.  At  the  end  of  his  leave  of  absence  he 
rejoined  his  regiment  at  Sackett's  Harbor,  New  York,  and  in  the  following 
April  was  ordered  to  Detroit,  Michigan,  where  he  remained  during  the 
next  two  years.  In  the  spring  of  185 1  the  garrison  at  Detroit  was  trans- 
ferred to  Sackett's  Harbor,  and  in  the  following  spring  the  entire  Fourth 
infantry  was  ordered  to  the  Pacific  coast.  In  April  the  regiment  was 
assembled  at  Governor's  Island,  New  York  harbor,  and  on  the  fifth  of  July 
eight  companies  sailed  for  Aspinwall.  San  Francisco  was  reached  early  in 
September,  where  Grant's  regiment  remained  a  few  weeks  at  Benicia  bar- 
racks, and  was  then  ordered  to  Fort  Vancouver,  on  the  Columbia  river,  in 
what  was  then  Oregon  territory.  Little  of  moment  occurred  during  this 
long  absence  in  the  west,  beyond  the  personal  experiences  sure  to  befall 
adventurous  men  in  a  wild  country.  Grant  has  recorded  several  of  his 
experiences,  which  are  well  worth  quotation:  "  Prices  for  all  kinds  of  sup- 
plies were  so  high  on  the  Pacific  coast  from  1849  until  at  least  1853,  that  it 
would  have  been  impossible  for  officers  of  the  army  to  exist  upon  their 
pay,  if  it  had  not  been  that  authority  was  given  them  to  purchase  from  the 
commissary  such  supplies  as  he  kept,  at  New  Orleans  wholesale  prices.  I 
with  three  other  officers  concluded  that  we  would  raise  a  crop  for  ourselves, 
and  by  selling  the  surplus  realize  something  handsome.  I  bought  a  pair 
of  horses  that  had  crossed  the  plains  that  summer  and  were  very  poor. 
They  recuperated  rapidly,  however,  and  proved  a  good  team  to  break 
up  the  ground  with.  I  performed  all  the  labor  of  breaking  up  the  ground, 
while  the  other  officers  planted  the  potatoes.  Our  crop  was  enormous. 
Luckily  for  us  the  Columbia  river  rose  to  a  great  height  from  the  melting 
of  the  snow  in  the  mountains  in  June,  and  overflowed  and  killed  most  of  our 
crop.  This  saved  digging  it  up,  for  everybody  on  the  Pacific  coast  seemed 
to  have  come  to  the  conclusion  at  the  same  time  that  agriculture  would 
be  profitable.  In  1853  more  than  three-quarters  of  the  potatoes  raised 
were  permitted  to  rot  in  the  ground,  or  had  to  be  thrown  away.  The  only 
potatoes  we  sold  were  to  our  own  mess.  .  .  .  The  death  of  Colonel  Bliss, 
of  the  adjutant-general's  department,  which  occurred  July  5,  1853,  pro- 
moted me  to  the  captaincy  of  a  company  then  stationed  at  Humboldt  bay, 
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California,  Tiie  notice  reached  me  in  September  of  the  same  year,  and  I 
very  soon  started  to  join  my  new  command.  There  was  no  way  of  reaching 
Humboldt  at  that  time  except  to  take  passage  on  a  San  Francisco  saiUng 
vessel  going  after  lumber.  .  .  .  My  family  all  this  while  was  at  the  east. 
It  consisted  now  of  a  wife  and  two  children,  I  saw  no  chance  of  sup- 
porting them  on  the  Pacific  coast  out  of  my  pay  as  an  army  officer. 
I  concluded,  therefore,  to  resign,  and  in  March  applied  for  a  leave 
of  absence  until  the  end  of  the  July  following,  tendering  my  resig- 
nation to  take  effect  at  the  end  of  that  time,  I  left  the  Pacific  coast 
very  much  attached  to  it,  and  with  the  full  expectation  of  making  it  my 
future  home.  That  expectation  and  that  hope  remained  uppermost  in  my 
mind  until  the  Lieutenant-Generalcy  bill  was  introduced  into  congress  in 
the  winter  of  1863-4.  The  passage  of  that  bill,  and  my  promotion,  blasted 
my  last  hope  of  ever  becoming  a  citizen  of  the  further  west. " 

When  Captain  Grant  rejoined  his  family  in  the  late  summer  of  1854,  he 
found  himself,  at  thirty-two  years  of  age,  without  means,  with  little  knowl- 
edge of  business,  and  few  prospects  of  material  advancement.  The  suc- 
ceeding years  were  marked  by  a  struggle  for  bare  existence,  and  a  plain- 
ness of  life  in  strange  contrast  to  the  plenty  and  power  of  after  days.  Mrs. 
Grant  owned  a  farm  near  St.  Louis,  but  they  possessed  no  means  to  stock 
it,  and  a  house  must  be  built  before  it  could  be  made  subservient  to  their 
needs.  Grant  applied  himself  to  this  first  task  with  industry,  working 
through  good  weather  and  bad,  and  soon  had  a  small  but  comfortable  shelter 
over  their  heads.  With  farming  and  the  hauling  of  wood  to  market,  he 
managed  to  provide  a  living  until  1858,  when  he  was  attacked  by  fever  and 
ague  which  kept  him  almost  entirely  from  labor  for  over  a  year.  In  the  fall 
of  the  year  last  named  he  sold  his  stock,  crops  and  farming  utensils  and 
gave  up  farm  life  forever.  After  a  short  season  in  the  real  estate  business 
in  St.  Louis,  and  an  unsuccessful  contest  for  the  office  of  county  engineer, 
he  removed  to  Galena,  Illinois,  in  May,  i860,  where  he  secured  a  clerk- 
ship in  his  father's  store.  It  was  in  this  humble  capacity  that  the  vie 
torious  general  who  should  crush  the  Confederacy  and  end  the  rebellion, 
was  found  when  treason  caused  its  purpose  to  be  made  apparent  in  an  open 
declaration  of  war. 

The  causes  leading  to  that  outbreak,  and  the  quick  succession  of  events 
that  culminated  in  the  attack  upon  Sumter,  have  been  fully  described  in 
the  pages  preceding,  and  require  mention  here  only  to  connect  them  with 
the  personal  course  chosen  by  Ulysses  S,  Grant  when  he  heard  the  call  of 
his  country  for  men.  He  was  a  Whig  by  education  and  a  great  admirer  of 
Mr.  Clay,  but  his  life  in  the  army  had  prevented  the  growth  of  an  interest 
in  politics  or  an  opportunity  to  consider  his  duty  in  the  light  of  personal 
participation   at  the  polls.      In  the  presidential  election  of  1856,  his  vote 
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was  cast  for  James  Buchanan,  his  reason  for  such  course  having  since  been 
given  in  the  following  words  :  "It  was  evident  to  my  mind  that  the  elec- 
tion of  a  Republican  President  in  1856  meant  the  secession  of  all  the  slave 
states,  and  rebellion.  Under  these  circumstances  I  preferred  the  success 
of  a  candidate  whose  election  would  prevent  or  postpone  secession  to 
seeing  the  country  plunged  into  a  war,  the  end  of  which  no  man  could 
foretell.  With  a  Democrat  elected  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  slave 
states,  there  could  be  no  pretext  for  secession  for  four  years.  I  very  much 
hoped  that  the  passions  of  the  people  would  subside  in  that  time,  and  the 
catastrophe  be  averted  altogether ;  if  it  was  not,  I  believed  the  country 
would  be  better  prepared  to  receive  the  shock  and  to  resist  it."  In  the 
election  of  i860  he  had  no  vote,  not  having  been  a  resident  of  Illinois  for 
a  sufficient  period  of  time  to  constitute  him  an  elector.  "I  was  really 
glad  of  this  at  the  time  "  he  says,  in  continuation  of  the  above  statement, 
"for  my  pledges  would  have  compelled  me  to  vote  for  Stephen  A.  Doug- 
las, who  had  no  possible  chance  of  election.  The  contest  was  really 
between  Mr.  Breckinridge  and  Mr.  Lincoln  ;  between  minority  rule  and 
rule  of  the  majority.  I  wanted,  as  between  these  candidates,  to  see  Mr. 
Lincoln  elected." 

When  the  shot  was  fired  at  Sumter  and  the  loyal  north  began  to 
move  toward  the  defense  of  the  flag,  there  was  no  hesitation  in  the  mind 
of  Captain  Grant  as  to  his  duty,  and  the  course  he  should  pursue.  The 
call  for  volunteers  had  no  sooner  reached  Galena  than  a  mass  meeting  was 
held,  with  Grant  in  the  chair.  After  patriotic  speeches  from  leading  men, 
volunteers  were  called  for,  and  a  company  raised  and  officers  elected  before 
the  meeting  adjourned.  Grant  was  tendered  the  captaincy  because  of  his 
experience  in  the  profession  of  arms,  but  declined  it  with  the  remark 
that  he  would  aid  the  company  any  way  in  his  power,  and  that  he  would 
be  found  in  the  service  somewhere  if  there  should  be  a  war.  When  the 
company  was  mustered  he  drilled  them,  accompanied  them  to  Springfield, 
and  was  ready  to  return  to  his  home,  when  he  was  asked  by  Governor 
Yates  to  go  into  the  adjutant-general's  office  and  aid  the  state  in  putting 
its  men  into  the  field  in  proper  shape  and  in  making  its  arrangements  to 
bear  its  share  of  the  burdens  of  the  war.  He  complied,  and  it  is  needless 
to  say  that  his  remarkable  executive  powers,  coupled  with  his  military 
knowledge,  rendered  him  of  great  aid  to  the  state  in  the  accomplishment 
of  that  great  task.  The  legislature  had  authorized  the  governor  to  accept 
the  services  of  ten  regiments  in  addition  to  the  six  at  first  fixed  as  the 
quota  of  Illinois.  Grant  was  charged  with  the  duty  of  mustering  these  into 
the  state  service.  About  this  time  he  wrote  the  following  letter  to  General 
Thomas,  adjutant-general  of  the  United  States  army,  tendering  his 
services  in  the  Union  cause  : 
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Galena,  Illinois,  May  24,  1861. 
Colonel  L,  Thomas,  Adjutant-General  U.  S.  A.,  Washington,  D,  C. 

Sir: — Having  served  for  fifteen  years  in  the  regular  army,  including  four 
years  at  West  Point,  and  feeling  it  the  duty  of  every  one  who  has  been 
educated  at  the  government  expense  to  offer  their  services  for  the  support 
of  that  government,  I  have  the  honor,  very  respectfully,  to  tender  my 
services,  until  the  close  of  the  war,  in  such  capacity  as  may  be  offered.  I 
would  say,  in  view  of  my  present  age  and  length  of  service,  I  feel  myself 
competent  to  command  a  regiment,  if  the  President,  in  his  judgment, 
should  see  fit  to  entrust  one  to  me. 

Since  the  first  call  of  the  President,  I  have  been  serving  on  the  staff  of 
the  governor  of  this  state,  rendering  such  aid  as  I  could  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  our  state  militia,  and  am   still  engaged  in  that  capacity.     A  letter 
addressed  to  me  at  Springfield,  IHinois,  will  reach  me. 
I  am,  very  respectfully. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

U.  S.  Grant. 

As  no  response  came  to  this  letter,*  Grant  made  visit  to  Cincinnati  in 
the  hope  that  General  McClellan,  who  had  been  made  a  major-general  and 
had  his  headquarters  in  that  city,  would  offer  him  a  position  on  his  staff ; 
but  not  finding  the  general  in  upon  the  occasion  of  several  calls,  he  gave 
up  the  attempt  and  returned  to  Springfield.  His  re-entrance  to  the  regular 
army  being  thus  apparently  blocked,  he  accepted  the  colonelcy  of  the  Twen- 
ty-fiirst  regiment  of  Illinois  volunteers,  to  which  the  governor  had  ap- 
pointed him  during  his  absence,  and  in  a  few  days  found  himself  in 
camp  in  Springfield.      His  appointment  bore  date  from  June  17,  1861. 

Colonel  Grant  remained  at  Springfield  with  his  regiment  until  July  3,  when 
he  was  ordered  to  Quincy,  Illinois.  Before  reaching  that  point  his  desti- 
nation was  changed,  and  he  marched  to  Missouri,  reporting  to  Brigadier- 
General  Pope,  by  whom  he  was  stationed  at  Mexico,  some  fifty  miles 
north  of  the  Missouri  river.  It  was  not  long  before  the  colonel,  who  confesses 
he  had  doubts  about  his  capacity  to  aspire  to  the  command  of  a  regiment, 
found  an  unexpected  honor  thrust  upon  him.  Upon  the  suggestion  of  Honor- 
able Elihu  B.  Washburne  of  Galena,  and  without  pre-knowledge  of  his  own, 
he  was  commissioned  by  President  Lincoln,  brigadier-general  of  volun- 
teers, the  appointment  taking  place  on  August  7,  but  dating  from  May  17. 

*"  This  letter  failed  to  elicit  an  answer  from  the  adjutant-general  of  the  army.  I  presume  it  was 
hardly  read  by  him,  and  certainly  it  could  not  have  been  submitted  to  higher  authority.  Subsequent  to 
the  war,  General  Badeau  having  heard  of  this  letter,  applied  to  the  war  department  for  a  copy  of  it.  The 
letter  could  net  be  found,  and  no  one  recollected  ever  having  seen  it.  I  took  no  copy  whan  it  was 
written.  Long  after  the  application  of  General  Badeau,  General  Townsend,  who  had  become  adjutant- 
general  of  the  army,  while  packing  up  papers  preparatory  to  the  removal  of  his  office,  found  this  letter 
ia  some  out-of-the  way  place.  It  had  not  been  destroyed,  but  it  had  not  been  regularly  filed  away." — 
'Personal  Memoirs  of  U.  S.  Grant."    Vol.  I,  page  240. 
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Major-General  John  C.  Fremont  was  at  that  time  in  command  of  the 
western  department,  and  by  his  orders  Grant  was  transferred  to  Ironton, 
Missouri,  and  a  fortnight  later  to  Jefferson  City,  in  the  same  state.  On  the 
first  of  September  he  was  ordered  to  take  charge  of  the  district  of  south- 
east Missouri,  and  made  his  headquarters  at  Cairo,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Ohio  river.  It  was  not  long  before  he  made  his  presence  known  in  that 
vicinity  by  the  seizure  of  Paducah,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tennessee.  This 
movement  was  made  on  September  6,  and  was  prompted  by  information 
that  General  Polk  of  the  Confederate  army  had  occupied  Columbus  and 
threatened  Paducah.  He  entered .  the  town  without  firing  a  gun,  such 
rebel  soldiers  as  were  in  the  city  leaving  it  in  great  haste.  Leaving  a  gar- 
rison in  the  place,  he  returned  to  Cairo.  Four  days  later  he  expressed  him- 
self ready  to  make  another  onward  move,  writing  to  the  department  com- 
mander: "  If  it  was  discretionary  with  me,  with  a  little  addition  to  my  force 
I  would  take  Columbus."  In  the  fore  part  of  November  he  received  orders 
to  demonstrate  against  that  city,  which  lay  some  twenty  miles  below  Cairo, 
on  the  Mississippi  river.  On  the  seventh,  with  a  force  of  3, 1 14  men,  he  pre- 
sented himself  near  the  settlement  of  Belmont,  on  the  Missouri  side  and 
opposite  Columbus.  Leaving  his  two  gun-boats  and  some  infantry  to  pro- 
tect the  landing,  he  moved  forward  with  his  remaining  troops.  General  Polk 
had  meanwhile  reinforced  his  outpost  at  Belmont  so  that  there  were  there 
five  regiments  and  a  battery  under  General  Pillow,  in  all  about  twenty-five 
hundred  men.  The  troops  upon  both  sides  were  raw  and  undisciplined, 
but  a  sharp  combat  ensued,  in  which  the  Union  forces  drove  the  enemy 
through  his  camp  toward  the  river.  This,  however,  brought  them  under 
the  heavy  guns  at  Columbus,  while  four  more  regiments  and  a  battalion 
were  sent  across  to  Pillow's  aid  under  Cheatham.  When  Grant,  who  had 
a  horse  shot  from  under  him,  found  these  heavy  reinforcements  vigor- 
ously pressing  him,  he  set  fire  to  the  captured  camp  and  ordered  a  with- 
drawal to  the  transports.  An  officer  at  this  juncture  repeated  to  him  a  cry 
"  We  are  surrounded  !  "  that  had  been  heard  among  the  men.  "  Well," 
was  Grant's  only  response,  "  we  must  cut  our  way  out  as  we  cut  our  way  in." 
He  personally  superintended  the  embarkation,  and  returned  with  his  whole 
expedition  to  Cairo.  His  loss  was  485  men  in  killed,  wounded  and  missing  ; 
125  of  his  wounded  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  rebels  ;  he  carried  off  175 
prisoners  and  two  guns  and  spiked  four  other  pieces,  three  of  the  last 
being  left  behind  because  drawn  by  hand,  while  the  others  had  an  insuffi- 
cient team.  About  seven  thousand  rebels  were  engaged,  and  Polk  sus- 
tained a  loss  of  642  men.  While  he  had  not  captured  Columbus,  which  no 
one  expected  he  would  succeed  in  doing  when  the  expedition  set  forth,  he 
accomplished  the  task  set  before  him,  which  was  to  prevent  Polk  from 
reinforcing  Price  in  Missouri.  In  response  to  the  criticism  of  the  northern 
press  upon  the  apparently  barren  results  of  this,  the  first  of  Grant's  battles 
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in  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  the  general  makes  this  pertinent  comment :  "  If 
it  had  not  been  fought,  Colonel  Oglesby  would  probably  have  been  cap- 
tured or  destroyed  with  his  three  thousand  men.  Then  I  should  have 
been  culpable  indeed. "  In  this  battle  an  event  occurred  which  came  near 
ending  his  career  in  the  very  outset.  While  McClernand,  Logan  and  other 
officers  present  set  a  good  example  to  the  men,  it  largely  devolved  upon 
Grant,  as  the  only  professional  soldier  present  on  the  Union  side,  to  super- 
vise everything  in  the  retreat  to  the  transports.  Riding  back  from  the 
bank  alone  in  order  to  observe  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  he  glanced 
into  a  cornfield  in  front  and  observed  a  Confederate  line  of  battle  not  fifty 
yards  off,  firing  on  his  transports.  Turning  his  horse  he  rode  rapidly  back 
to  the  shore,  the  animal  sliding  down  the  bank  on  its  haunches  and  trot- 
ting, under  musketry  fire,  across  the  gang-plank  of  a  transport  thrust  out 
to  receive  him. 

On  November  ninth,  only  two  days  after  the  battle  of  Belmont,  Major- 
General  H.  W.  Halleck  assumed  command  of  the  Department  of  the  Mis- 
souri, in  place  of  General  Fremont,  who  was  superseded.  His  command 
embraced  Arkansas  and  Kentucky  as  far  east  as  the  Cumberland  river. 
The  Confederates  at  that  time  occupied  a  line  running  from  the  Missis- 
sippi river  at  Columbus  to  Bowling  Green  and  Mill  Springs,  Kentucky, 
each  of  these  positions  being  strongly  fortified,  as  were  also  points  on  the 
Tennessee  and  Cumberland  rivers  near  the  Tennessee  state  line.  The 
defenses  erected  on  the  Tennessee  were  Fort  Heiman  and  Fort  Henry, 
and  that  on  the  Cumberland,  Fort  Donelson.  These  points  were  of 
immense  advantage  to  the  rebels.  Fort  Donelson  being  the  gate  to  Nash- 
ville, a  place  of  unusual  military  and  political  importance.  After  the 
battle  of  Belmont,  Grant's  troops  spent  a  couple  of  months  in  apparent 
inactivity  that  were  by  no  means  wasted,  as  the  time  was  spent  in  drill 
and  a  careful  preparation  for  the  long  campaign  that  he  was  now  certain 
lay  before  them.  After  the  arrival  of  Halleck  the  designation  of  his 
command  had  been  changed  from  the  district  of  southeast  Missouri  to  the 
district  of  Cairo,  while  the  small  district  commanded  by  General  C.  F. 
Smith,  embracing  the  mouths  of  the  Tennessee  and  Cumberland  rivers, 
had  also  been  placed  under  his  control.  General  Smith  having  reported 
to  Grant  on  his  return  from  an  expedition  that  the  capture  of  Fort  Henry 
was  easy,  and  that  "two  guns  would  make  short  work  of  it,"  the  latter 
on  January  28,  1862,  telegraphed  to  his  superior  officer  at  St.  Louis  as 
follows:  "With  permission,  I  will  take  and  hold  Fort  Henry  on  the  Ten- 
nessee and  establish  and  hold  a  large  camp  there."  On  the  day  fol- 
lowing, that  persistency  that  marked  his  whole  career,  led  him  to  again 
address  the  same  quarter:  "  I  would  respectfully  suggest  the  propriety  of 
subduing  Fort  Henry,  near  the  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  line,  and  holding 
the  position.      If  this  is  not  done   soon  there   is  but  little  doubt  that   the 
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defenses  on  both  the  Tennessee  and  Cumberland  rivers  will  be  materially 
strengthened.  From  Fort  Henry  it  will  be  easy  to  operate  either  on  the 
Cumberland  (only  twelve  miles  distant),  Memphis  or  Columbus."  On  the 
first  of  February  full  instructions  were  forwarded  him  to  make  the  move, 
and  on  the  second  the  expedition  set  forth.  His  force  consisted  of  seven- 
teen thousand  men  on  transports,  and  he  was  accompanied  by  Flag  Officer 
Foote  with  seven  gun-boats.  They  moved  rapidly  up  the  Tennessee  river 
to  Fort  Henry,  which  consisted  of  an  earth-work  mounting  seventeen 
guns.  General  Tilghman,  the  rebel  in  command,  soon  discovered  that  the 
works  could  not  be  held,  and  drew  out  over  three  thousand  men  whom  he 
sent  to  Fort  Donelson,  retaining  a  single  company  of  trained  artillerists  to 
man  the  guns.  On  the  sixth  Grant  ordered  forward  his  troops,  which  had 
been  landed  and  taken  position,  while  Foote  simultaneously  opened  fire 
from  his  boats.  An  artillery  duel  of  two  hours'  duration  ensued,  when  the 
Confederate  hauled  down  his  flag  and  surrendered.  Tilghman  and  his 
staff,  with  sixty  men,  were  made  prisoners. 

It  was  no  part  of  General  Grant's  purpose  to  lie  idle,  now  that  Fort 
Heiman  had  been  evacuated  and  Fort  Henry  captured,  but  to  move  for- 
ward upon  the  main  and  most  important  of  the  rebel  trio  of  defenses.  He 
at  once  telegraphed  to  Halleck:  "Fort  Henry  is  ours.  The  gun-boats 
silenced  the  batteries  before  the  investment  was  completed.  .  .  I  shall  take 
and  destroy  Fort  Donelson  on  the  eighth,  and  return  to  Fort  Henry."  On 
the  seventh  his  cavalry  penetrated  to  within  a  mile  of  Donelson,  and  all 
the  rebel  pickets  were  driven  in.  Active  operations  were  delayed  for  sev- 
eral days  by  heavy  rains  and  the  unusually  high  stage  of  water  in  the  Ten- 
nessee. All  the  roads  were  quagmires,  but  such  was  his  energy  that  by 
the  twelfth  his  column  of  fifteen  thousand  men,  twenty-five  hundred  having 
been  left  at  Fort  Henry,  and  eight  light  batteries  drew  up  in  front  of  the 
fort,  which  was  a  strong  work  on  rugged  heights,  defended  by  sixteen  thou- 
sand men.  Toward  evening  of  the  thirteenth  the  fleet  came  up  the  Cumber- 
land, bringing  supplies  and  reinforcements,  so  that  Grant  had  nearly  thirty 
thousand  men  under  his  command.  Heavy  skirmishing  continued  during 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth,  and  on  the  fifteenth  a  desperate  effort  was 
made  by  the  rebel  force  to  cut  its  way  out ;  but  the  struggle  was  unsuc- 
cessful. During  the  night  the  senior  officers  in  command  of  the  fort. 
Generals  Floyd  and  Pillow,  escaped  with  several  hundred  of  their  men ; 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  sixteenth  General  Buckner,  who  had  been  left 
in  command,  proposed  an  armistice  until  noon,  in  order  to  agree  on  terms 
of  capitulation.  To  this  request  Grant  sent  the  reply  that  thrilled  the 
north  when  its  contents  and  meaning  were  made  known,  and  that  gave  to 
the  world  the  first  of  those  epigrammatic  sentences  that  fell  unconsciously 
from  his  pen  at  various  periods  of  the  war : 
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Headquarters  Army  in  the  Field, 

Camp  near  Donelson,  February  i6,  1862. 
General  S.  B.  Buckner, 

Confederate  Army. 
Sir  : — Yours  of   this   date,   proposing  armistice  and  appointment  of 
commissioners  to  settle  terms  of  capitulation,  is  just  received.      No  terms 
except  an  unconditional  and  immediate  surrender  can  be  accepted.     I  pro- 
pose to  move  immediately  upon  your  works. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

U.  S.  Grant,  Brig.  Gen. 
The  terms  were  agreed  to,  and  Fort  Donelson  was  surrendered  with  its 
garrison,  stores,  small  arms,  and  field  and  heavy  guns.  The  total 
Union  loss  was  3,329;  the  Confederate  from  fifteen  hundred  to  two 
thousand  in  killed  and  wounded,  and  probably  about  twelve  thou- 
sand prisoners.  The  victory  was  heralded  throughout  the  north  as 
one  of  the  greatest  that  had  yet  befallen  the  Union  arms,  and  was 
received  with  plaudits  by  an  admiring  people.  The  modest  briga- 
dier by  whose  genius  and  courage  it  had  come,  was  hailed  as  a 
hero  and  a  coming  man,  and  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  secre- 
tary of  war  he  was  made  a  major-general  of  volunteers,  dating  from  the 
fall  of  Donelson.  The  feeling  of  the  country  at  large  was  well  expressed 
by  Mr.  Stanton,  who  wrote:  "We  may  well  rejoice  at  the  recent  victo- 
ries, for  they  teach  us  that  battles  are  to  be  won  now  and  by  us,  in  the 
same  and  only  manner  that  they  were  ever  won  by  any  people  or  in  any 
age  since  the  days  of  Joshua — by  boldly  pursuing  and  striking  the  foe. 
What,  under  the  blessing  of  Providence,  I  conceive  to  be  the  true  organi- 
zation of  victory  and  military  combination  to  end  this  war,  was  declared 
by  General  Grant's  message  to  General  Buckner :  '  I  propose  to  move 
immediately  on  your  works.'"  "The  consequences  of  the  capture  of 
Fort  Donelson,"  as  has  been  said  by  a  student  and  historian  of  the  war,"*" 
"were  greatly  superior  to  any  good  fortune  which  had  at  that  time  befal- 
len the  National  arms,  and  were  hardly  surpassed,  in  a  purely  military 
point  of  view,  by  the  result  of  any  operations  of  the  war.  The  great 
rebel  line  being  penetrated  at  the  centre,  its  extremities  were  both  turned, 
while  the  region  behind  was  uncovered.  The  whole  of  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee  at  once  fell  into  the  possession  of  the  National  forces ;  the  Ten- 
nessee and  Cumberland  rivers  were  opened  to  National  vessels  for  hun- 
dreds of  miles ;  Nashville,  the  capital  of  Tennessee  and  a  place  of  im- 
mense strategic  importance,  fell ;  Bowling  Green  had  become  untenable  as 
soon  as  Donelson  was  attacked,  and  was  abandoned  on  the  fourteenth,  the 
day  before  the  rebel  works  on  the  Cumberland  were  carried  ;  while  Colum- 

*  •  Military  History  of  Ulysses  S.  Grant,'  by  Adam  Badeau,  page  54. 
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bus,  at  the  other  end  of  the  line,  was  evacuated  early  in  March,  thus  leav- 
ing the  Mississippi  free  from  the  rebel  flag  from  St.  Louis  to  Arkansas,  .  . 
As  city  after  city  fell  and  stronghold  after  stronghold  was  abandoned,  all 
legitimate  consequences  of  the  capture  of  Fort  Donelson,  the  National 
amazement  and  gratification  knew  no  bounds.  The  effect  on  the  spirits 
of  the  soldiers  and  of  the  people  was  indeed  quite  equal  to  the  purely 
military  results.  This  was  the  first  success  of  any  importance  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war.  .  .  The  gratitude  felt  toward  Grant  was  com- 
mensurate with  the  success.     He  stepped  at  once  into  a  National  fame-" 

On  February  1 5  Grant  was  assigned  to  the  military  district  of  West 
Tennessee.  On  the  twenty-first  he  directed  General  C.  F.  Smith  to  take 
possession  of  Clarksville,  and  on  the  twenty- fourth  sent  word  to  his  supc' 
rior  that  Smith  had  reached  there  with  four  small  regiments,  and  added,  "  I 
do  not  propose  sending  more  until  I  know  the  pleasure  of  General  Hal- 
leek  on  the  subject."  In  order  to  see  what  was  going  on  he  proceeded  to 
Nashville  on  the  twenty-seventh,  his  object  being  to  consult  with  General 
Buell  about  the  disposition  of  their  troops,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  two  com- 
mands having  become  somewhat  confused  during  the  recent  movements. 
On  the  twenty-eighth  he  returned  from  Nashville,  and  on  the  first  of  March 
received  orders  to  move  the  whole  command  from  the  Cumberland  back 
to  the  Tennessee,  with  a  view  to  an  expedition  up  the  latter  river,  to 
Eastport,  and  even  to  Corinth,  Mississippi.  These  directions  were 
received  by  Grant  on  the  second,  and  on  the  fourth  the  army  was  in 
motion  toward  the  Tennessee,  and  the  commander  was  himself  at  Fort 
Henry. 

It  was  at  this  situation  of  affairs  that  the  remarkable  course  of  General 
Halleck  towards  Grant  made  itself  apparent  in  an  action  which  made 
some  noise  at  the  time,  and  resulted  in  question  and  controversy  after- 
wards. When  Grant  captured  Donelson,  Halleck  refrained  from  congrat- 
ulations of  any  sort,  but  on  the  contrary  insisted  upon  giving  the  whole 
credit  to  General  Smith,  and  recommending  him  to  the  secretary  of 
war  for  immediate  promotion.  Mr.  Stanton  and  President  Lincoln 
thought  otherwise,  and  the  praise  and  reward  were  bestowed  where  they 
were  justly  due.  When  Grant  returned  to  Fort  Henry  on  the  date  above 
mentioned,  Halleck  had  already  sent  a  dispatch  to  the  general- in-chief  in 
Washington,  in  which  he  said:  *'I  have  had  no  communication  with 
General  Grant  for  more  than  a  week.  He  left  his  command  without  my 
authority,  and  went  to  Nashville.  His  army  seems  to  be  as  much  demor- 
alized by  the  victory  of  Fort  Donelson  as  was  that  of  the  Potomac,  by  the 
defeat  of  Bull  Run.  It  is  hard  to  censure  a  successful  general  immedi- 
ately after  a  victory,  but  I  think  he  richly  deserves  it.  I  can  get  no 
returns,  no  reports,  no  information  of  any  kind  from  him.  Satisfied  with 
his  victory  he  sits  down  and  enjoys  it,  without  any  regard    to  the  future. 
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I  am  worn  out  and  tired  by  his  inefficiency.  C.  F.  Smith  is  almost  the 
only  officer  equal  to  the  emergency."  On  the  day  following  Halleck  took 
a  decided  step  toward  Grant,  telegraphing  him  :  "  You  will  place  Major- 
General  C.  F.  Smith  in  command  of  expedition  and  remain  yourself  at 
Fort  Henry.  Why  do  you  not  obey  my  orders  to  report  strength  and 
position  of  your  command  ?" 

Grant's  reply  and  course  in  all  that  followed,  showed  his  manliness, 
directness  of  speech  and  willingness  to  bear  the  full  responsibility  of  what- 
ever he  had  done.  He  proved  himself  above  any  small  jealousy  or  resent- 
ment, and  prepared  to  do  his  duty  regardless  of  the  course  others  might 
pursue  toward  himself  In  reply  to  the  above  dispatch,  he  said:  "Troops 
will  be  sent  under  command  of  Major-General  Smith  as  directed.  .  .  . 
I  am  not  aware  of  ever  having  disobeyed  any  order  from  your  head- 
quarters— certainly  never  intended  such  a  thing.  I  have  reported  almost 
daily  the  condition  of  my  command,  and  reported  every  position  occupied. 
.  .  In  conclusion,  I  will  say  that  you  may  rely  on  my  carrying  out 
your  instructions  in  every  particular  to  the  best  of  my  ability."  On  the 
day  following  Halleck  responded:  "General  McClellan  directs  that  you 
report  to  me  daily  the  number  and  position  of  the  forces  under  your  com- 
mand. Your  neglect  of  repeated  orders  to  report  the  strength  of  your 
command  has  created  great  dissatisfaction  and  seriously  interfered  with 
military  plans.  Your  going  to  Nashville  without  authority  and  when 
your  presence  with  your  troops  was  of  the  utmost  importance,  was  a 
matter  of  very  serious  complaint  at  Washington,  so  much  so  that  I  was 
advised  to  arrest  you  on  your  return."  In  Grant's  response  to  this  state- 
ment occurred  the  following :  "I  have  done  my  very  best  to  obey  orders 
and  to  carry  out  the  interests  of  the  service.  If  my  course  is  not  satis- 
factory, remove  me  at  once.  I  do  not  wish  in  any  way  to  impede  the 
success  of  our  arms.  I  have  averaged  writing  more  than  once  a  day  since 
leaving  Cairo,  to  keep  you  informed  of  my  position,  and  it  is  no  fault  of 
mine  if  you  have  not  received  my  letters.  My  going  to  Nashville  was 
strictly  intended  for  the  good  of  the  service,  and  not  to  gratify  any  desire 
of  my  own.  Believing  that  I  must  have  enemies  between  you  and 
myself,  who  are  trying  to  impair  my  usefulness,  I  respectfully  ask  to  be 
relieved  from  further  duty  in  the  department." 

The  correspondence  was  continued  in  the  same  tenor  until  the  thirteenth, 
when  Halleck  practically  admitted  there  was  no  ground  of  complaint  by 
refusing  to  relieve  Grant,  upon  the  grounds  that  there  was  "  no  good  reason 
for  it."  He  added  :  "  I  am  certain  that  all  which  the  authorities  at  Wash- 
ington ask  is,  that  you  enforce  discipline  and  punish  the  disorderly. 
Instead  of  relieving  you,  I  wish  you,  as  soon  as  your  new  army  is  in  the 
field,  to  assume  the  immediate  command,  and  lead  it  on  to  new  victories." 
Giant's  response  was  worthy  of  the  man  and  American  manhood  :   '^  After 
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your  letter,  enclosing  copy  of  an  anonymous  letter,  upon  which  severe 
censure  was  based,  I  felt  as  though  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  serve 
longer  without  a  court  of  inquiry.  Your  telegram  of  yesterday,  however, 
places  such  a  different  phase  upon  my  position,  that  I  will  again  assume 
command,  and  give  every  effort  to  the  success  of  our  cause.  Under  the 
worst  circumstances  I  would  do  the  same  !  "  * 

The  movement  of  the  Union  forces  was  such  as  to  make  them  a  dan- 
ger to  the  Confederates'  chief  line  of  railroad,  the  Memphis  &  Charleston^ 
that  crossed  the  Mobile  &  Ohio  at  Corinth,  in  the  northeastern  corner  of 
Mississippi,  some  twenty  miles  from  the  head  of  the  Tennessee,  near 
Pittsburgh  Landing.  The  army  of  General  A.  S.  Johnston  was  rapidly 
moved  to  Corinth,  where  it  was  swelled  by  Bragg's  forces  from  the  south, 
and  others  collected  by  Polk  and  Beauregard.  Grant's  army  of  nearly 
forty  thousand  men  was  encamped  at  Pittsburgh  Landing,  awaiting  the  ar- 
rival of  Buell's  forty  thousand,  in  order  to  make  a  combined  march,  under 
Halleck,  upon  Corinth.  Johnston  decided  to  attack  Grant  before  Buell 
should  come  up,  and  accordingly  on  the  morning  of  April  6  fell  upon 
him  with  an  army  of  forty  thousand  men.  Grant's  position  had  not  been 
intrenched,  and  had  been  chosen  with  a  view  to  the  expected  advance, 
rather  than  for  defense,  as  he  had  no  idea  that  the  enemy  would  leave 
strong  intrenchments  to  take  the  initiative  when  he  knew  he  would  be 
attacked  where  he  was  if  he  remained.  The  opening  attack  fell  on  the 
three  Union  divisions  encamped  about  two  miles  out  from  the  landing,  on 
either  side  of  Shiloh  church,  a  point  on  the  Corinth  road,  and  they  were 
driven  back  to  the  river.  Grant  was  in  no  way  alarmed,  and,  aided  by 
his  artillery  well  massed  on  a  bluff  near  the  landing,  as  well  as  by  the  cross- 
fire of  two  gun-boats,  he  resisted  all  attempts  to  drive  him  into  the  Ten- 
nessee. Johnston  was  fatally  wounded  in  the  attack  and  was  succeeded 
by  Beauregard,  who  drew  off  his  exhausted  troops  until  the  next  day. 
When  the  fight  was  renewed  they  not  only  encountered  Grant  and  their 
old  opponents,  but  Buell  and  his  men  as  well.  Grant  assumed  the  offen- 
sive, and  after  more  hard  fighting  the  rebels  abandoned  the  field  and  re- 
treated to  Corinth.  In  this  battle  of  Shiloh,  the  bloodiest  yet  fought  in 
the  war,  the  Confederate  losses  were  about  eleven  thousand,  and  the 
Union  about  twelve  thousand.     The  wonderful  gifts  of  decision  and  perti- 

♦  The  comments  made  by  Grant  upon  this  episode,  when,  at  the  close  of  his  life  he  was  working  in 
the  face  of  sickness  and  death  that  his  family  should  be  left  beyond  the  reach  of  want,  were  fair  and 
simple  and  yet  full  of  a  light.  "  On  the  thirteenth  of  March  I  was  restored  to  command,  and  on  the 
seventeenth  Halleck  sent  me  a  copy  of  an  order  from  the  war  department,  which  stated  that  accounts  of 
my  misbehavior  had  reached  Washington,  and  directed  him  to  investigate  and  report  the  facts.  He 
forwarded  also  a  copy  of  a  detailed  dispatch  from  himself  to  Washington  entirely  exonerating  me  ;  but 
he  did  not  inform  me  that  it  was  his  own  reports  that  had  created  all  the  trouble.  .  .  I  felt  very 
grateful  to  him,  and  supposed  it  was  his  interposition  that  had  set  me  right  with  the  government.  I 
never  knew  the  truth  until  General  Badeau  unearthed  the  facts  in  his  researches  for  his  history  of  my 
campaigns." 
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nacity  which  were  so  often  displayed  by  Grant,  were  never  more  remarka- 
bly shown  than  in  this  bloody  contest.  The  battle  commenced  while  he 
was  absent  at  his  headquarters,  several  miles  down  the  river.  Hastening 
forward  he  exerted  himself  to  inspire  confidence  in  his  hard-pushed 
troops.  Reaching  Sherman's  division  he  reminded  that  officer  of  the  ex- 
perience of  Donelson,  remarking,  "I  saw  there  that  either  side  was  ready 
to  give  way  if  the  other  showed  a  bold  front."  He  inferred  from  this  that 
no  matter  how  desperate  the  chances  seemed,  the  day  might  be  won  by  a 
resort  to  the  same  tactics,  and  the  result  justified  his  conclusions. 

Beauregard  abandoned  Corinth,  and  Halleck,  being  reinforced  by  Pope, 
was  soon  in  occupation.  Pope  had  already  taken  New  Madrid  and  Island 
No.  10.  Memphis  was  soon  captured  by  the  navy,  and  thus  the  Missis- 
sippi was  opened  to  Vicksburg.  In  July  Halleck  became  commander-in- 
chief  and  removed  to  Washington,  leaving  Grant  in  charge  of  the  depart- 
ment of  West  Tennessee^  with  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  men,  subse- 
quently reduced  about  a  third  by  reinforcements  sent  to  Buell  in  Tennessee. 
Meanwhile  the  Confederacy  had  striven  to  retrieve  their  fortunes  by  a  bold 
stroke.  Bragg,  having  first  occupied  Chattanooga,  marched  across  Ten- 
nessee into  Kentucky,  threatening  Louisville.  Buell  was  opposing  him, 
and  to  keep  Grant  from  further  reinforcing  Buell,  Price  menaced  Corinth. 
Grant  ordered  Rosecrans  to  check  him,  and  this  he  did  on  September  19 
in  a  battle  fought  at  luka,  some  twenty-one  miles  east  of  Corinth.  Grant 
then  moved'  his  headquarters  to  Jackson,  leaving  Rosecrans  in  command 
at  Corinth,  where  Price  and  Van  Dorn  attacked  him  on  October  3  and 
4,  but  after  a  bloody  battle,  were  driven  off  with  great  loss. 

Vicksburg  was  the  next  great  rebel  stronghold  that  lay  in  the  road  to 
success,  and  in  pursuance  of  his  purpose  that  had  known  no  hesitation 
from  the  beginning.  Grant  prepared  to  advance  upon  it  and  take  it,  if  cour- 
age and  Union  resources  could  accomplish  the  gigantic  task.  "Vicks- 
burg was  important,"  Grant  has  said,  "  to  the  enemy,  because  it  occupied 
the  first  high  ground  coming  close  to  the  river  below  Memphis.  From 
there  a  railroad  runs  east,  connecting  with  other  roads  leading  to  all  points 
of  the  southern  states.  A  railroad  also  starts  from  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river,  extending  west  as  far  as  Shreveport,  Louisiana.  Vicksburg  was 
the  only  channel,  at  the  time  of  the  events  of  which  this  chapter  treats, 
connecting  the  parts  of  the  Confederacy  divided  by  the  Mississippi.  So 
long  as  it  was  held  by  the  enem.y,  the  free  navigation  of  the  river  was 
prevented.  Hence  its  importance.  Points  on  the  river  between  Vicks- 
burg and  Port  Hudson  were  held  as  dependencies;  but  their  fall  was  sure 
to  follow  the  capture  of  the  former  place." 

Grant's  first  onward  movement  was  to  dispatch  General  W.  T.  Sherman 
from  Memphis  with  thirty-two  thousand  men  and  sixty  guns  down  the 
Mississippi  on  transports,  with  Porter's  gun-boats,  to  the  mouth  of  the 
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Yazoo,  which  joins  the  Mississippi  just  above  Vicksburg.     It  was  Grant's 
purpose  to  cooperate  by  land,  in  marching  along  the   Mobile  &  Ohio  rail- 
road,   and   defeat   Pemberton,  who   had   succeeded  Van   Dorn,   or  drive 
him  to   Vicksburg.      Sherman  moved  down  the   river  as  directed,  but 
Grant's  purpose  was  foiled  by  the  surrender  of  Holly  Springs,  with  a  large 
store  of  food,  arms  and  ammunition,  and  by  a  raid  made  by  Forrest  on 
Grant's  own    communications.     Sherman  assaulted  Haines'  Bluff  on  the 
Yazoo  and  was  badly  repulsed  on  the  twenty-ninth   of  December.      Very 
little  of  moment  followed,  except  the  quiet  preparations  being  made  by 
the  commander  for  the  grand  contest  which  was  approaching,  until  the 
early  part  of  1863,  when  Grant  moved  his  whole  army  down  the  river  to 
work  out  the  problem  of  capture.     The  story  of  that  campaign  forms  one 
of  the  most  thrilling  chapters  of  American  history ;  but  only  the  bare  out- 
lines and  the  results  can  be  given  here.   Two  months  and  more  were  passed 
in  operations  that  were  apparently  fruitless,  but  tended  towards  the  grand 
end  in  view.     Grant  finally  came  to  the  decision  to  carry  his  army  below 
the  beleaguered  city,  and  turn  the  left  of  Pemberton,  who  commanded  the 
works.     Sherman  was  sent  above  to  make  a  feint  at  Haines'  Bluff.     Porter 
was  set  at  the  hazardous  task  of  running  his  boats  by  the  rebel  batteries, 
which  he  did  in  a  gallant  manner  and   a  loss  almost  infinitesimal  when 
compared  with  the  galling  fire  he  was  compelled  to  endure.     Grant's  main 
force  moved  along  the  Arkansas  shore  of  the  Mississippi,   crossed  it  sev- 
eral miles  below  Vicksburg,  and,  after  a  sharp  fight  at  Port  Gibson,  ad- 
vanced along  the  Big  Black  to  the  rear  of  the  city,  and  captured  the  towns 
of  Raymond  and  Jackson  after  combats  at  each.      Pemberton  sallied  out 
to  meet  Grant,  but  was  defeated  on  the  sixteenth  of  May  at  Champion's 
Hill,  with  a  loss  of  nearly  four  thousand  men.     He  was  again  defeated  on 
the  Big  Black,  and  fell  back  into  Vicksburg.     Grant  then  sat  down  to  a 
regular  siege  of  the  place.     With  the  navy  holding  the  river,  the  invest- 
ment was  complete  ;  and  Grant  knew  that  if  he  could  hold  his  position  the 
enemy  would  be  reduced  in  food  and  the  munitions  of  war,   and  be  com- 
pelled to  surrender.     By  July  i  Pemberton  had  given  up  all  hope  of  out- 
side assistance,  and  had  become  so  much  reduced  that  resistance  longer 
seemed  useless.      On  the  third,  at  10  in  the  morning,  white  flags  appeared 
upon  a  portion  of  the  works,  and  soon  after  a  messenger  from  the  rebel 
commander  appeared  at  Grant's  headquarters,  with  a  request'that  commis- 
sioners from  the  two  generals  should  be  appointed  to  name  terms  of  sur- 
render.    To  this  Grant  sent  the  following  reply : 

"  Your  note  of  this  date  is  just  received,  proposing  an  armistice  for  sev- 
eral hours  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  terms  of  capitulation  through 
commissioners  appointed,  etc.  The  useless  effusion  of  blood  you  propose 
stopping  by  this  course  can  be  ended  at  any  time  you  may  cnoose,  by  the 
jr.conditional  surrender  of  the  cit}^  and  garrison.       Men  who  have  shown 
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SO  much  endurance  and  courage  as  those  now  in  Vicksburg,  will  always 
challenge  the  respect  of  an  adversary,  and  I  can  assure  you  will  be  treated 
with  all  the  respect  due  to  prisoners  of  war.  I  do  not  favor  the  proposi- 
tion of  appointing  commissioners  to  arrange  the  terms  of  capitulation,  be- 
cause I  have  no  terms  other  than  those  indicated  above." 

After  some  further  correspondence,  Pemberton  accepted  Grant's  terms, 
and  on  the  morning  of  July  4,  a  date  already  memorable  in  American 
history,  the  Union  army  marched  in  and  raised  the  stars  and  stripes  over 
the  great  rebel  stronghold.  Thirty  thousand  men  were  surrendered,  with 
one  hundred  and  seventy-two  guns.  The  total  Confederate  losses  in  this 
Vicksburg  campaign  were  from  forty-two  to  forty-five  thousand  men,  with 
sixty  thousand  small  arms  and  two  hundred  and  sixty  cannon.  Grant's 
losses  were  not  twelve  thousand.  The  Confederates  also  lost,  when  Port 
Hudson  fell,  the  great  Mississippi  and  its  resources  beyond. 

When  the  news  of  this  wonderful  triumph  was  heralded  throughout  the 
north  it  was  received  with  acclaims  of  joy,  and  for  the  first  time  the  peo- 
ple began  to  realize  the  character  of  the  man  who  was  in  command  on  the 
Mississippi.  He  was  immediately  made  a  major-general  in  the  regular 
army,  and  congratulations  poured  in  upon  him  from  all  sides.  But  there 
was  serious  work  yet  to  do,  and  he  gave  himself  as  quietly  to  its  perform- 
ance as  though  no  merit  was  to  be  claimed  for  what  was  in  the  past,  and 
no  reward  expected  from  a  grateful  people.  In  the  autumn  previous  Buell, 
after  fighting  the  battle  of  Perryville  with  Bragg,  had  been  succeeded  by 
Rosecrans,  who,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  had  encountered  the  same  gen- 
eral in  the  battle  of  Murfreesborough.  In  the  summer  of  1863  he  had 
made  his  Tullahomo  campaign,  pursuing  Bragg  to  northern  Georgia,  fight- 
ing the  bloody  battle  of  Chickamauga  on  September  19  and  20,  and 
falling  back  to  Chattanooga,  where  General  Thomas  relieved  him  of  his 
command  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland.  In  October  Grant  was  assigned 
to  the  military  division  of  the  Mississippi,  including  that  army  which  was 
now  beset  by  Bragg  on  the  heights  about  Chattanooga.  Hurrying  for- 
ward Sherman's  corps,  which  had  been  driving  J.  E.  Johnston  from  the 
region  back  of  Vicksburg,  Grant  took  command  at  Chattanooga.  His 
first  care  was  to  open  a  line  of  supply  by  the  Brown's  ferry  road,  already 
contemplated  by  Rosecrans.  This  was  accomplished  on  the  twenty-sev- 
enth and  twenty-eighth  of  October,  by  Hooker's  defeat  of  Longstreet,  who 
was  aiding  Bragg,  and  then  the  siege  of  Chattanooga  was  ended.  It  re- 
mained to  dislodge  Bragg,  who  was  posted  on  the  commanding  heights  of 
Missionary  Ridge,  with  his  centre  across  Chattanooga  valley  and  his  left 
on  Lookout  mountain.  On  November  24  Hooker  carried  the  mountain 
by  his  memorable  ''battle  among  the  clouds."  It  was  a  part  of  Grant's 
plan  that  Sherman  was  to  have  turned  the  enemy's  right  while  Thomas 
held  him  at  the  centre,  but  on  the  twenty-fifth  Sherman   found  that  the 
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difficulties  of  the  country  would  not  allow  him  to  carry  out  his  share  of  the 
programme.  Thomas  was  accordingly  ordered  to  attack  seriously  in  his 
front,  and  with  wonderful  valor  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  swept  up  the 
heights  of  Missionary  Ridge,  and  Bragg  was  sent  flying  into  Georgia. 

The  grateful  Nation  again  hailed  the  victorious  general  with  universal 
praise  for  the  success  his  courage  and  genius  had  commanded.  On 
December  8  he  was  personally  thanked  by  a  letter  from  President  Lincoln, 
in  which  he  said:  "  Understanding  that  your  lodgment  at  Chattanooga 
and  at  Knoxville  is  now  secure,  I  wish  to  tender  you  and  all  your  com- 
mand my  more  than  thanks,  my  profoundest  gratitude,  for  the  skill,  cour- 
age and  perseverance  with  which  you  and  they,  over  so  great  difficulties, 
have  effected  that  important  object.  God  bless  you  all."  On  the  seven- 
teenth of  the  same  month  congress  unanimously  voted  a  resolution  of 
"thanks  to  Major-General  Ulysses  S.  Grant  and  the  officers  and  soldiers 
who  have  fought  under  his  command  during  the  rebellion."  A  gold 
medal  was  ordered  to  be  struck,  and  the  President  was  directed  to  present 
it  to  Grant  "  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  the  United  States."  No  mark 
of  honor  that  could  have  been  bestowed  upon  the  man  who  seemed 
destined  to  lead  the  armies  of  the  Union  to  eventual  triumph  and  to  save 
the  land  from  dismemberment,  was  too  great  or  high  in  the  estimation  of 
the  people;  and  when  it  was  proposed  to  place  him  in  a  position  where 
all  the  armies  of  the  north  would  be  under  his  command,  the  suggestion 
was  received  with  almost  universal  favor.  On  December  7,  Mr.  E.  B. 
Washburne  of  Illinois  introduced  in  congress  a  bill  to  empower  the 
President  to  appoint  a  lieutenant-general,  to  command  all  the  Union 
forces,  thus  reviving  a  rank  which  had  existed  but  twice  before  in  Ameri- 
can history — created  in  1798  for  Washington,  and  bestowed  by  brevet 
upon  Scott  in  1855.  The  bill  became  a  law,  and  was  approved  by  the 
President,  who,  on  March  2,  1864,  nominated  Grant  to  the  high  position. 
He  was  ordered  to  Washington  at  once,  where  the  welcome  of  the  people 
was  such  as  to  show  him  as  he  had  never  before  understood,  the  high 
regard  he  had  won  in  their  affection  and  admiration.  It  was  the  first 
meeting  between  Mr.  Lincoln  and  himself,  although  both  were  residents 
of  the  state,  and  Grant  had  been  one  of  the  great  men  of  the  Nation  for 
over  two  years.  He  assumed  command  of  all  the  armies  on  March  17, 
and  upon  accepting  his  commission  from  the  President  said:  "Mr. 
President,  I  accept  the  commission  with  gratitude  for  the  high  honor  con- 
ferred. With  the  aid  of  the  noble  armies  that  have  fought  in  so  many 
fields  for  our  common  country,  it  will  be  my  earnest  desire  not  to  disap- 
point your  expectations.  I  feel  the  full  weight  of  the  responsibilities  now 
devolving  on  me,  and  I  know  that  if  they  are  met  it  will  be  due  to  those 
armies,  and  above  all  to  the  favor  of  that  Providence  which  leads  both 
nations  and  men." 
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Lieutenant-General  Grant  now  found  himself  in  command  of  over  five 
hundred  thousand  men,  and  with  a  public  sentiment  behind  him  ready  to 
sustain  any  move  he  might  make.  It  was  a  time  and  place  of  great 
responsibility,  but  he  moved  toward  the  accomplishment  of  his  purpose 
with  the  grave  confidence  of  Vicksburg  days,  and  the  modest  demeanor 
of  the  man  who,  only  three  years  before,  had  feared  that  he  might  not  be 
sufficiently  skilled  for  the  command  of  a  regiment.  He  had  discovered, 
with  the  people,  that  there  were  powers  within  him  of  which  neither  he 
nor  they  had  dreamed. 

When  Grant  had  fully  matured  and  set  forth  upon  that  memorable  and 
final  campaign  which  ended  with  Appomattox,  he  received  a  letter  from 
President  Lincoln,  in  which  occurred  the  following  words:  "I  wish  to 
express  in  this  way  my  entire  satisfaction  with  what  you  have  done  up  to 
this  time,  so  far  as  I  understand  it.  The  particulars  of  your  plans  I  neither 
know  nor  seek  to  know.  You  are  vigilant  and  self-reliant,  and  pleased  with 
this,  I  wish  not  to  obtrude  any  constraints  or  restraints  upon  you.  .  .  . 
And  now  with  a  brave  army  and  a  just  cause,  may  God  sustain  you," 
To  these  noble  and  generous  words  Grant  responded:  "  From  my  first 
entrance  into  the  volunteer  service  of  the  country  to  the  present  day,  I 
have  never  had  cause  of  complaint,  have  never  expressed  or  implied  a  com- 
plaint against  the  administration  or  the  secretary  of  war  for  throwing  any 
embarrassment  in  the  way  of  my  vigorously  prosecuting  what  appeared  to 
be  my  duty."  In  conclusion  he  declared  that  he  had  been  astonished 
"  at  the  readiness  with  which  everything  asked  for  has  been  yielded,  with- 
out even  an  explanation  being  asked.  Should  my  success  be  less  than  I 
desire  or  expect,  the  least  I  can  say  is  the  fault  is  not  with  you." 

Grant  immediately  took  the  field  in  person,  making  his  headquarters 
with  the  army  of  the  east,  and  leaving  Sherman  in  command  in  the  west. 
On  May  3,  1864,  he  crossed  the  Rapidan  with  Meade's  army  and  Burn- 
side's  Ninth  corps,  aggregating  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men. 
Lee  marched  forward  to 'the  attack,  and  the  Battle  of  the  Wilderness 
ensued.  All  day  May  5  and  6  it  raged,  the  Confederate  chieftain 
making  a  desperate  and  heroic  effort  to  crush  Grant's  campaign  in  the 
very  start.  During  the  night  after  the  first  day's  terrific  struggle,  Grant 
formed  his  plan  as  to  what  should  be  done  next.  It  was  to  "  attack  along 
the  whole  line  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning."  Lee  had  formed  the  same 
resolve,  and  at  a  few  minutes  before  five  the  engagement  was  resumed. 
The  second  day,  as  bloody  as  the  first,  gave  no  advantage  to  either  side. 
This  terrible  struggle  was  kept  up  from  point  to  point,  until  by  the  twen- 
tieth the  Union  losses  were  nearly  sixteen  thousand  killed  and  wounded, 
and  two  thousand  missing.  It  was  from  Spottsylvania,  one  of  the 
historical  places  of  this  long  fight,  that  Grant  sent  back  to  Washington 
that  memorable  dispatch  :   "  I  propose  to  fight  it  out  on  this  line  if  it  takes 
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all  summer  !  "  Meanwhile  Sheridan,  the  great  cavalry  leader,  had  raided 
on  Lee's  communications,  defeated  Stuart  and  made  a  bold  dash  at  the 
outer  defenses  of  Richmond.  In  the  Shenandoah  valley  Sigel  had  been 
defeated  and  succeeded  by  Hunter.  On  the  line  of  the  James,  Butler  had 
fought  a  hard  battle  with  Beauregard  and  intrenched  himself  at  Bermuda 
Hundreds,  from  whence  he  sent  sixteen  thousand  troops  to  Grant,  while 
Beauregard  sent  aid  to  Lee. 

On  May  20  Grant  ordered  Meade  to  move  out  by  the  left.  Lee 
promptly  confronted  him  at  the  North  Anna  river,  and  the  opposing 
forces  soon  found  themselves  face  to  face  on  the  Pamunkey  and  Chicka- 
hominy.  Several  days  of  skirmishing  ensued.  On  June  i  the  Sixth 
corps,  under  General  Wright,  found  the  Confederates  in  force  at  Cold 
Harbor,  and  by  a  bold  assault  captured  one  line  of  intrenchment  and  eight 
hundred  prisoners.  It  was  now  evident  to  Grant  that  his  able  antagonist 
had  determined  to  hold  the  line  of  the  Chickahominy,  and  he  therefore 
ordered  the  other  Union  forces  as  rapidly  as  possible  in  such  position  as  to 
sustain  Wright.  The  position  held  by  Lee  was  quite  strong,  but  the 
forcing  of  it  promised  to  aid  materially  in  the  operations  against  Rich- 
mond, the  point  at  which  Grant  had  aimed  his  whole  campaign.  The 
Second,  Sixth  and  Eighteenth  corps  were  directed  to  make  the  assault. 
They  moved  gallantly  forward,  but  after  a  great  loss  of  life  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  position  could  not  be  carried.  Grant  lost  no  portion  of 
his  faith  in  the  eventual  result,  nor  the  means  by  which  it  should  be 
accomplished.  Finding  the  Peninsula  approaches  to  Richmond  so  difficult, 
he  crossed  the  James  with  his  army  in  June,  and  began  to  operate  against 
Petersburg.  After  a  series  of  assaults  he  repeated  his  plan  of  operation 
at  Vicksburg,  and  sat  down  to  the  siege  of  Petersburg.  During  July  a 
strong  line  of  redoubts  was  constructed  and  furnished  with  heavy  batteries, 
facing  the  Confederate  line  of  defense,  which  comprised  a  chain  of  redans 
and  parapets,  whose  approaches  were  obstructed  by  abatis.  In  August 
the  movement  to  the  north  side  of  t.he  city  was  renewed,  under  the  charge 
of  General  Hancock,  who  crossed  to  Deep  Bottom  on  the  thirteenth. 
During  the  following  succeeding  days  severe  fighting  took  place,  with  a 
Union  loss  of  from  two  thousand  to  twenty-eight  hundred  men.  During 
this  time  Warren,  on  the  other  flank,  had  been  dispatched  with  the  Fifth 
corps  to  seize  and  hold,  if  practicable,  the  Weldon  railroad.  He  succeeded 
in  placing  his  troops  along  the  road,  and  repelled  several  assaults  of  the 
enemy  to  recover  it.  Grant's  next  move  was  to  destroy  this  road  as  far 
south  as  possible,  and  the  attempt  was  made  with  small  success.  As  the 
season  advanced,  the  commander  saw  that  whatever  was  to  be  done  towards 
the  capture  of  Petersburg  before  going  into  winter  quarters,  must  be  done 
quickly.  He  therefore  resolved  to  make  one  determined  effort  to  lay  hold 
of  the  South  Side  railroad,  Lee's  main  line  of  communication.    The  Peters- 
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burg  works  had  been  extended  to  Hatcher's  run,  where  the  Confederate 
right  rested.  It  was  proposed  to  turn  this,  and  in  the  meanwhile  press  on 
to  the  railroad.  The  corps  assigned  to  this  task  moved  forward  on  the 
twenty-seventh  of  October,  but  the  watchfulness  and  promptness  of  Lee 
prevented  the  movement  from  becoming  a  success. 

The  Virginia  campaign  was  now  closing  for  the  year,  and  while  no  great 
apparent  results  had  been  produced,  Sheridan  had  succeeded  in  proving 
himself  of  great  service  by  his  brilliant  operations  in  the  Shenandoah  valley. 
He  had  stopped  the  onward  course  of  Early  and  had  won  the  brilliant 
victories  of  Winchester,  Fisher's  Hill,  Tom's  Brook  and  Cedar  Creek. 
With  that  generosity  that  was  inherent  in  his  very  nature.  Grant  bestowed 
upon  his  subordinate  a  full  measure  of  praise,  writing  to  him  concerning 
the  Victory  at  Winchester,  "  it  has  been  most  opportune  in  point  of  time 
and  effect.  It  will  open  again  to  the  government  and  to  the  public  the 
very  important  line  of  road  from  Baltimore  to  the  Ohio,  and  also  the 
Chesapeake  canal.  Better  still,  it  wipes  out  much  of  the  stain  upon  our 
arms  by  previous  disasters  in  that  locality.  May  your  good  work  con- 
tinue is  now  the  prayer  of  all  loyal  men."  And  again,  after  the  battle  of 
Fisher's  Hill:  "Keep  on,  and  your  good  work  will  cause  the  fall  of 
Richmond."  Amid  his  most  trying  cares  and  in  the  face  of  his  greatest 
responsibilities,  he  ever  found  time  and  the  disposition  to  publicly  praise 
those  soldiers  who  had  done  brilliant  work,  and  by  whose  intelligent 
cooperation  his  plans  had  been  carried  into  effect. 

Early  in  1865,  even  those  who  had  criticised  the  military  methods  of 
Grant  and  made  war  upon  him  in  the  press,  in  congress  and  before  the 
people,  began  to  see  that  there  was  a  mighty  plan  in  all  the  operations 
he  had  been  so  relentlessly  conducting,  and  that  he  was  surely  reducing  the 
resources  and  narrowing  down  the  fighting  ground  of  the  Confederacy. 
All  the  movements  east  and  west  that  had  seemed  disconnected,  now  began 
to  show  their  convergence  to  one  grand  result.  Sherman  had  fought  his 
way  to  Atlanta  despite  the  stubborn  resistance  of  Johnston  and  Hood ; 
and  when  the  army  of  the  latter,  stealing  away  from  Sherman's  front,  has- 
tened to  Tennessee,  Thomas  had  overwhelmed  it  at  Nashville.  Sherman 
had  made  his  wonderful  march  from  Atlanta  to  the  sea,  and  from  Savan- 
nah was  now  on  his  way  through  the  Carolinas  against  Johnston,  and 
toward  Grant  and  his  army  camped  about  Petersburg  and  Richmond. 
Wilson  and  Stoneman  were  sweeping  through  Alabama  and  East  Tennes- 
see. Mobile,  Charleston,  Fort  Fisher  and  Wilmington  had  fallen.  Sher- 
idan and  his  cavalry  hi  the  Shenandoah  valley  had  broken  the  neighboring 
railroads  and  the  James  river  canal,  and  was  now  at  Grant's  left,  ready  to 
perform  any  great  and  rapid  work  that  should  be  demanded  at  his  hand. 

The  winter  of  1864-5  ^vas  indeed  one  of  question,  of  doubt  and  uncer- 
tainty on  the  part  of  many;  of  hope  in  the  events  of  the  coming  year  and 
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of  faith  with  those  who,  like  Lincoln  and  Stanton,  had  given  their  loyalty 
without  reserve  to  the  quiet  man  at  the  head  of  the  Union  troops.  Many 
sharp  criticisms  of  Grant  had  been  heard,  and  there  seemed  to  be  plausi- 
bility in  the  charge  that  for  months  he  had  won  no  great  battle  and  accom- 
plished no  brilliant  victory.  But  after-events  have  cast  a  flood  of  light 
upon  the  scene,  and  we  discover  that  each  day's  quiet  labor  was  toward  a 
given  end  of  which  he  never  lost  sight  and  to  which  all  other  things  were 
subordinate.  Each  small  position  won  was  but  one  step  nearer  Richmond. 
Grant  knew,  if  the  country  did  not,  it  was,  as  he  afterwards  declared,  a 
question  as  to  which  side  possessed  the  most  men  and  the  greatest  re- 
sources, and  that  after  a  month's  hard  fighting  Lee's  army  must  be  enfee- 
bled and  less  and  less  able  to  hold  its  own.  Behind  Grant  was  the  rich 
and  generous  North,  while  behind  Lee  was  the  impoverished  Confederacy. 
Knowing  all  this  he  called  again  and  again  for  men,  and  under  no  plea 
would  he  allow  his  forces  to  run  below  the  desired  number.  Congress  and 
the  people  responded  loyally  and  generously,  now  that  they  began  to 
understand  the  meaning  of  Grant's  course,  and  to  see  the  foreshadowing 
of  the  coming  end.  That  spring  of  1865  was  one  of  deep  anxiety  and  un- 
ceasing care  to  the  general  himself.  "  One  of  the  most  anxious  periods 
of  my  experience  during  the  rebellion,"  he  confesses  in  his  memoirs  (Vol, 
IL,  page  424),  "  was  the  last  few  weeks  before  Petersburg.  I  felt  that  the 
situation  of  the  Confederate  army  was  such  that  they  would  try  to  make 
an  escape  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment,  and  I  was  afraid  every  morn- 
ing that  I  would  awake  from  my  sleep  to  hear  that  Lee  had  gone,  and 
that  nothing  was  left  but  a  picket  line.  He  had  his  railroad  by  the  way 
of  Danville  south,  and  I  was  afraid  he  was  running  off  his  men  and  all 
stores  and  ordnance  except  such  as  it  would  be  necessary  to  carry  with 
him  for  his  immediate  defense.  I  knew  he  could  move  much  more  lightly 
and  more  rapidly  than  I,  and  that,  if  he  got  the  start,  he  would  leave  me 
behind,  so  that  we  would  have  the  same  army  to  fight  again  farther  south 
— and  the  war  might  be  prolonged  another  year.  I  was  led  to  this  fear  by 
the  fact  that  I  could  not  see  how  it  was  possible  for  the  Confederates  to 
hold  out  much  longer  where  they  were.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Richmond 
would  have  been  evacuated  much  sooner  than  it  was,  if  it  had  not  been 
that  it  was  the  capital  of  the  so-called  Confederacy,  and  the  fact  of  evacu- 
ating the  capital  would,  of  course,  have  had  a  very  demoralizing  effect  upon 
the  Confederate  army.  .  .  .  For  these  and  other  reasons,  I  was 
naturally  very  impatient  for  the  time  to  come  when  I  could  commence  the 
spring  campaign,  which  I  thoroughly  believed  would  close  the  war." 

The  genius  of  Lee  had  forecast  the  purpose  of  Grant,  and  led  him  to 
attempt  the  very  thing  that  the  Union  commander  describes  in  the  above. 
He  saw  that  his  main  hope  of  saving  his  army  and  the  main  prop  of  the 
Confederacy  was  to  abandon  Richmond  and  unite  with  Johnston  at  Dan- 
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ville  and  strike  Sherman  with  their  two  great  armies.  He  attempted  this 
on  March  25,  under  cover  of  an  attack  from  his  left  against  Fort  Stedman. 
Gordon  gallantly  carried  this  work,  but  was  driven  back,  the  rebels  suffer- 
ing a  loss  of  four  thousand  men,  which  they  could  ill  afford,  against  a 
Union  loss  of  two  thousand.  While  Gordon  had  been  making  his  dis- 
positions for  this  attack,  Grant  had  issued  an  order  for  a  movement  to  com- 
mence on  the  twenty-ninth.  General  Ord,  with  three  divisions  of  infan- 
try and  Mackenzie's  cavalry,  was  to  move  forward  on  the  night  of  the 
twenty-seventh  from  the  north  side  of  the  James  river,  and  take  his 
place  on  the  extreme  Union  left,  thirty  miles  away.  Weitzel  was  left 
with  the  rest  of  the  army  of  the  James  to  hold  Bermuda  Hundred  and 
the  north  of  the  James  river.  Ord  was  soon  in  place;  and  upon  his  ar- 
rival Humphreys  and  Warren,  who  were  then  on  the  extreme  left  with  the 
Second  and  Fifth  corps,  were  directed  to  cross  Hatcher's  run  and  extend 
out  toward  Five  Forks,  the  object  in  view  being  to  get  into  a  position  from 
which  Grant  could  strike  the  South  Side  railroad  and,  ultimately,  the  Dan- 
ville railroad.  In  taking  these  positions  the  two  corps  were  compelled  to 
face  some  fighting,  in  which  they  more  than  held  their  own.  Sheridan 
had  reached  City  Point  on  March  26,  and  Grant  immediately  prepared  his 
instructions  for  the  movement  upon  which  he  had  decided.  ' '  After  read- 
ing the  instructions  I  had  given  him,"  writes  Grant,  "Sheridan  walked 
out  of  my  tent,  and  I  followed  to  have  some  conversation  with  him  by 
himself — not  in  the  presence  of  anybody,  even  of  a  member  of  my  staff. 
In  preparing  his  instructions  I  contemplated  just  what  took  place — that  is  to 
say,  capturing  Five  Forks,  driving  the  enemy  from  Petersburg  and  Rich- 
mond and  terminating  the  contest  before  separating  from  the  enemy.  But 
the  Nation  had  already  become  restless  and  discouraged  at  the  prolonga- 
tion of  the  war,  and  many  believed  that  it  would  never  terminate  except 
by  compromise.  Knowing  that  unless  my  plan  proved  an  entire  success 
it  would  be  interpreted  as  a  disastrous  defeat,  I  provided  in  these  instruc- 
tions that  in  a  certain  event  he  was  to  cut  loose  from  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  and  his  base  of  supplies,  and  living  upon  the  country,  proceed 
south  by  the  way  of  the  Danville  railroad,  or  near  it,  across  the  Roanoke, 
get  in  the  rear  of  Johnston,  who  was  guarding  that  road,  and  cooperate 
with  Sherman  in  destroying  Johnston ;  then  with  these  combined  forces 
to  help  carry  out  the  instructions  which  Sherman  already  received,  to  act 
in  cooperation  with  the  armies  around  Petersburg  and  Richmond.  I  saw 
that  after  Sheridan  had  read  his  instructions  he  seemed  somewhat  disap- 
pointed at  the  idea,  possibly,  of  having  to  cut  loose  again  from  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  and  place  himself  between  the  two  main  armies  of  the 
enemy.  I  said  to  him,  '  General,  this  portion  of  your  instructions  I  have 
put  in  merely  as  a  blind,'  and  gave  him  the  reason  for  doing  so,  hereto- 
fore described.     I  told  him  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I   intended  to  close 
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the  war  right  here,  with  this  movement,  and  that  he  should  go  no 
farther." 

On  March  29  Grant  moved  out  with  all  his  grand  army,  leaving  only  a 
force  sufficient  to  hold  the  line  about  Petersburg.  By  the  day  following 
he  had  made  sufficient  progress  to  the  southwest  to  warrant  him  in  starting 
Sheridan's  cavalry  across  to  Dinwiddle,  with  instructions  to  come  up  by 
the  road  leading  northwest  to  Five  Forks,  thus  menacing  the  right  of  Lee's 
line.  The  Confederate  commander  fully  understood  Grant's  desire  to 
gain  possession  of  his  two  great  lines  of  railroad  communication,  the 
South  Side  and  Danville,  which  were  important  to  his  very  existence  while 
he  remained  in  Petersburg  and  Richmond,  and  of  vital  necessity  to  him 
in  case  he  should  decide  to  retreat.  He  therefore  made  strenuous  efforts 
to  defend  them,  sending  General  Pickett  with  five  brigades  to  reinforce 
Five  Forks.  He  also  sent  to  the  right  of  his  army  some  two  or  three 
divisions,  besides  holding  other  troops  in  readiness  to  come  over  on  call. 
He  himself  went  to  the  defense  of  his  right  flank.  Sheridan  proceeded 
to  Dinwiddle  court-house  on  the  night  of  the  thirtieth,  and  then  took  a 
road  leading  to  Five  Forks,  having  only  his  cavalry  with  him.  He  met 
several  bodies  of  rebel  cavalry  and  drove  them  back.  He  succeeded  by 
the  middle  of  the  afternoon  of  the  first,  in  advancing  to  the  point  from 
which  to  make  his  designed  attack  upon  Five  Forks  itself  The  fight 
opened  briskly  and  raged  fiercely,  and  at  dusk  the  gallant  cavalryman  and 
his  men  had  possession  of  the  parapets  of  the  enemy.  The  enemy  broke 
and  ran,  six  thousand  of  them  falling  prisoners.  The  flying  troops  were 
pursued  with  ardor,  the  chase  being  kept  up  until  nine  at  night,  when 
Sheridan  halted  his  troops  and  sent  the  Fifth  corps  across  Hatcher's  run 
to  the  southwest  of  Petersburg,  and  facing  them  toward  it.  Merritt  and 
the  cavalry  stopped  where  they  were,  and  bivouacked  west  of  Five 
Forks. 

In  the  evening  Grant  issued  orders  to  Generals  Wright  and  Parke  to 
make  an  assault  upon  the  enemy  on  the  following  morning.  Generals 
Humphreys  and  Ord,  with  the  Army  of  the  James  on  the  left,  were 
directed  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  take  any  advantage  that  could 
be  gained  from  the  weakening  of  the  enemy  in  their  front.  He  further 
directed  Weitzel,  on  the  north  side  of  the  James  river,  to  keep  close  up  to 
the  enemy,  ready  to  enter  the  city  of  Richmond  the  moment  the  enemy 
should  abandon  it.  At  the  hour  named  Parke  and  Wright  moved  out 
as  directed,  under  a  heavy  fire,  and  halted  not  until  they  had  mounted 
the  parapets  and  thrown  themselves  inside  the  enemy's  line.  Their  move- 
ment resulted  in  the  capture  of  some  three  thousand  men.  In  the  mean- 
time Ord  and  Humphreys  had  succeeded,  at  an  early  hour  of  the  morning, 
in  capturing  the  intrenched  picket  lines  in  their  front,  Ord  also  managing 
to  get  inside  the  enemy's  intrenchments.      The  Second  corps  were  close 
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behind  him,  and  the  outer  works  of  Petersburg  were  at  last  in  the  hands 
of  the  Unfon  troops.  When  Wright  reached  that  point  in  his  advance 
that  would  enable  him  to  do  it,  he  sent  a  regiment  to  destroy  that  part  of 
the  South  Side  railroad  that  lay  immediately  outside  the  city.  Lee  made 
a  heroic  effort  to  recover  lost  ground  and  save  himself  from  future  dis- 
aster. Parke  was  assaulted  again  and  again,  but  repelled  every 
attack.  In  addition  to  their  intrenched  line  close  by  Petersburg,  the 
enemy  also  possessed  two  enclosed  works  outside  of  it.  Fort  Whitworth 
and  Fort  Gregg.  Grant  determined  to  carry  them  by  assault,  and  at  one 
o'clock  Foster's  division  of  the  Twenty-fourth  corps,  supported  by  two 
brigades  from  Ord's  command,  moved  forward.  The  fight  that  ensued 
was  desperate  and  bloody,  and  the  Union  troops  were  again  and  again 
assaulted  ;  but  their  effort  was  at  last  crowned  with  success  and  the  stars 
and  stripes  waved  triumphantly  over  Gregg.  The  rebels  immediately 
abandoned  Fort  Whitworth,  and  the  Union  troops  took  quiet  possession. 

Grant  had  ordered  General  Miles  in  the  morning  to  report  to  Sheridan. 
In  doing  so  he  came  upon  the  enemy,  who  fell  back  to  Sutherland  station 
on  the  South  Side  road.  As  he  attacked  on  one  side  Sheridan  came  up 
on  the  other,  and  the  result  was  the  capture  of  the  place  with  a  large 
number  of  prisoners  and  some  pieces  of  artillery.  The  situation  on  the 
evening  of  this  busy  and  memorable  day  can  be  best  given  in  the  dispatch 
with  which  General  Grant  described  his  operations  and  their  result,  to  the 
anxious  President,  who  was  waiting  for  news  at  City  Point : 

"  BoYDTON  Road,  Near  Petersburg,  April  2,  1865,  4:40  p.  m. 
Colonel  T,  S.  Bowers,  City  Point : 

We  are  now  up  and  have  a  continuous  line  of  troops  and  in  a  few  hours 
will  be  intrenched  from  the  Appomattox  below  Petersburg  to  the  river 
above.  Heth's  and  Wilcox's  divisions,  such  parts  of  them  as  were  not 
captured,  were  cut  off  from  town,  either  designedly  on  their  part  or  because 
they  could  not  help  it.  Sheridan  with  the  cavalry  and  Fifth  corps  is  above 
them.  Miles'  division,  Second  corps,  was  sent  from  the  White  Oak  road 
to  Sutherland  station  on  the  South  Side  railroad,  where  he  met  them,  and 
at  last  accounts  was  engaged  with  them.  Not  knowing  whether  Sheridan 
would  get  up  in  time.  General  Humphreys  was  sent  with  another  division 
from  here.  The  whole  captures  since  the  army  started  out  gunning  will 
amount  to  not  less  than  twelve  thousand  men  and  probably  fifty  pieces  of 
artillery.  I  do  not  know  the  number  of  men  and  guns  accurately,  however 
I  think  the  President  might  come  out  and  pay  us  a  visit  to-morrow. 

U.  S.  Grant,  Lieutenant-General." 

During  the  night  that  followed  the  Union  line  was  intrenched  from  the 
river  above  to  the  river  below.  Grant  ordered  a  bombardment  to  be  com- 
menced at  five  o'clock  of  the  morning  of  the  third,  to  be  followed  by  an 
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assault  at  six,  but  the  action  of  the  enemy  rendered  this   needless,  and 
gave  Petersburg  to  the  Union  army  without  a  further  blow. 

Lee  saw  that  Petersburg  and  Richmond  were  already  doomed,  long 
before  the  conclusion  of  the  bloody  work  of  the  second,  and  that  his  only 
hope  to  save  his  army  was  to  move  rapidly  south  and  make  another  stand. 
He  sent  word  to  Jefferson  Davis  in  the  rebel  capital  that  he  intended  to 
make  his  final  move  that  night  if  possible,  and  no  sooner  had  the  darkness 
fallen  than  his  whole  army,  both  north  and  south  of  the  Appomattox, 
withdrew  from  its  works  and  moved  rapidly  westwards.  When  Grant 
moved  his  men  forward  in  the  early  twilight  of  the  third,  it  was  against  a 
silent  and  deserted  city.  Petersburg  was  evacuated,  and  great  flames 
blazing  over  Richmond  told  that  the  warehouses  of  the  rebel  capital  had 
been  fired  by  the  retreating  Confederate  troops.  Jefferson  Davis  and  all 
his  cabinet,  except  the  secretary  of  war,  had  already  slipped  away  toward 
the  south  and  were  on  the  road  to  ignominious  capture.  "  General 
Meade  and  I  entered  Petersburg,"  writes  Grant,  "on  the  morning  of  the 
third,  and  took  a  position  under  cover  of  a  house  which  protected  us  from 
the  enemy's  musketry  which  was  flying  thick  and  fast  there.  As  we 
would  occasionally  look  around  the  corner  we  could  see  the  streets  and  the 
Appomattox  bottom,  presumably  near  the  bridge,  packed  with  the  Confed- 
erate army.  I  did  not  have  artillery  brought  up,  because  I  was  sure  Lee 
was  trying  to  make  his  escape,  and  I  wanted  to  push  immediately  in  pur- 
suit. At  all  events,  I  had  not  the  heart  to  turn  the  artillery  upon  such  a 
mass  of  defeated  and  fleeing  men,  and  I  hoped  to  capture  them  soon." 

Lee's  object  was  to  make  a  hurried  dash,  join  Johnston  and  crush 
Sherman  before  Grant  and  his  army  could  reach  them.  As  soon  as  Grant 
was  sure  of  this  purpose  he  threw  all  his  giant  energy  and  used  the 
splendid  means  at  his  command  to  thwart  that  purpose  and  "  end  the 
matter  then  and  there."  He  cared  nothing  for  Petersburg  or  Richmond 
without  Lee  and  his  hosts,  and  the  objective  point  of  his  strategy  at  this 
juncture  was  men,  net  fortifications  or  cities.  As  soon  as  Grant  was 
certain  of  Lee's  purpose,  he  directed  Sheridan  to  move  out  on  the  Dan- 
ville railroad,  to  the  south  side  of  the  Appomattox  river,  with  all  the  speed 
that  he  could  command.  The  characteristic  reply  came  from  the  great 
cavalryman  that  he  already  had  some  of  his  command  nine  miles  out. 
The  remainder  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  under  Meade,  was  ordered 
to  follow  the  same  road  in  the  morning.  Lee  was  flying  along  the  north 
side  of  the  Appomattox  with  his  army  of  forty  thousand  men  ;  Grant  and 
Sheridan  sweeping  along  the  south  side  to  head  him  off.  The  cry  was 
"After  them!  After  them!  Prevent  their  escape  at  all  hazards!"  It 
was  not  Grant's  purpose  merely  to  follow  his  foe,  but  to  intercept  him,  to 
head  him  off  Lee  had  twenty  miles  the  start,  and  it  is  even  possible  that 
he  might  have  escaped,  but  his  rations  gave  out  and  he  was  compelled  to 
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halt     Meanwhile  word  had  come  that  Richmond  had  been  occupied  by 
Union  troops  with  the  rebel  government  already  in  flight. 

Lee  intrenched  himself  at  Amelia  court-house  and  sent  his  troops  out 
to  collect  forage.  On  the  morning  of  the  fifth  Grant  sent  word  to  Sheridan 
that  he  might  now  commence  the  attack.  *'  We  had  now  no  other  objec- 
tive point,"  to  use  the  general's  own  language,  "and  I  was  anxious  to 
close  the  thing  up  at  once."  Grant  proceeded  in  person  to  the  front,  and 
was  ready  to  see  the  long-predicted  and  long-desired  end.  In  pushing  out 
from  Amelia  court-house  the  rebel  leader  availed  himself  of  all  the  roads 
between  the  Danville  road  and  the  Appomattox  river,  and  never  permitted 
the  head  of  his  column  to  halt  because  of  any  fighting  that  might  be  going 
on  in  his  rear.  The  two  armies  finally  met  on  Sailor's  creek,  where  a 
heavy  engagement  took  place,  in  which  the  rebel  loss  was  very  heavy  in 
killed,  wounded  and  captured.  This  engagement  was  commenced  in  the 
middle  of  the  afternoon  of  the  sixth,  and  the  pursuit  and  retreat  were  con- 
tinued until  night-fall,  when  the  armies  bivouacked  upon  the  ground  they 
occupied  when  night  overtook  them.  Fighting  was  resumed  on  the  follow- 
ing  morning  in  several  directions,  the  Union  forces  engaging  their  foes 
wherever  they  could  meet  them,  until  the  seventh,  when  Grant  decided 
that  perhaps  Lee  could  see  as  well  as  he  himself  perceived  it,  that  the 
beginning  of  the  end  had  come  and  further  resistance  would  be  useless. 
He  accordingly  conceived  the  idea  of  opening  a  correspondence  with  his 
opponent,  and  in  the  late  afternoon  sent  him  the  following  letter : 

"  Headquarters  Armies  of  the  United  States,  \ 
5  p.  M.,  April  7,  1865.      J 
General  R.  E.  Lee,  Commanding  C.  S.  A.: 

The  results  of  the  last  week  must  convince  you  of  the  hopelessness  of 
further  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  in  this  strug- 
gle. I  feel  that  it  is  so,  and  regard  it  as  my  duty  to  shift  from  myself  the 
responsibility  of  any  further  effusion  of  blood  by  asking  of  you  th«  sur- 
render of  that  portion  of  the  Confederate  States  army  known  as  the  Army 
of  Northern  Virginia. 

U.  S.   Grant,   Lieutenant-General." 

Lee  had  been  already  urged  by  his  officers  that  surrender  was  the  only 
course  open  to  him,  and  the  broken,  starving  and  demoralized  condition 
of  his  army  proved  that  they  were  in  the  right.  But  he  could  not  bring 
himself  to  a  confession  that  all  his  generalship  and  the  valor  of  his  men 
had  ended  in  a  Lost  Cause  forever,  and  he  accordingly  responded  in  the 
following  words : 

"  April  7,  1865. 

General:  I  have  received  your  note  of  this  day.  Though  not  enter- 
taining the  opinion  you  express  on  the  hopelessness  of  further  resistance 
on  the  part  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  I  reciprocate  your  desire 
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to  avoid  useless  effusion  of  blood,  and  therefore  before  considering  your 
proposition,  ask  the  terms  you  will  offer  on  condition  of  surrender. 

R.  E.   Lee,  General." 

Grant's  answer  was  plain  and  direct:  "There  is  but  one  condition  I  will 
insist  upon,  namely:  that  the  men  and  officers  surrendered  shall  be  dis- 
qualified for  taking  up  arms  against  the  government  of  the  United  States 
until  properly  exchanged."  While  these  negotiations  were  in  progress 
there  was  no  delay  in  the  pursuit,  and  no  cessation  of  the  fighting  when- 
ever occasion  offered.  Early  on  the  eighth  Grant  had  set  out  from  Farm- 
ville,  where  the  above  correspondence  had  occurred,  and  pushed  on  to  join 
Sheridan's  advance.  He  had  become  worn  out  and  sick,  and  was  com- 
pelled to  stop  at  a  farm-house,  where  he  remained  the  greater  part  of  the 
day.  About  midnight,  while  unable  to  sleep  from  pain,  he  received  a 
note  from  Lee,  in  which  the  rebel  leader  said  :  "  In  mine  of  yesterday  I 
did  not  intend  to  propose  the  surrender  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia, 
but  to  ask  the  terms  of  your  proposition.  To  be  frank,  I  do  not  think  the 
emergency  has  arisen  to  call  for  the  surrender  of  the  army ;  but  as  the  res- 
toration of  peace  should  be  the  sole  object  of  all,  I  desired  to  know  whether 
your  proposals  would  lead  to  that  end.  I  cannot,  therefore,  meet  you 
with  a  view  to  surrender  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  ;  but,  as  far  as 
your  proposal  may  affect  the  Confederate  forces  under  my  command,  I 
should  be  pleased  to  meet  you  at  ten  a.  m.  to-morrow,  on  the  old  stage- 
road  to  Richmond,  between  the  picket-lines  of  the  two  armies."  Grant 
responded  that  he  had  no  authority  to  negotiate  for  peace,  and  that,  there- 
fore, the  proposed  meeting  could  do  no  good.  "The  terms  upon  which 
peace  can  be  had  are  well  understood.  By  the  south  laying  down  their 
arms  they  will  hasten  that  most  desirable  end,  save  thousands  of  human 
lives,  and  hundreds  of  millions  of  property  not  yet  destroyed."  On  the 
ninth  Lee  was  prepared  to  negotiate  on  Grant's  terms  and  sent  a  message 
to  that  effect.  "When  the  officer  reached  me,"  says  Grant,  "  I  was  still 
suffering  with  the  sick  headache  ;  but  the  instant  I  saw  the  contents  of  the 
note  I  was  cured."  The  story  of  the  surrender  can  best  be  told  in  General 
Grant's  own  words :  "  When  I  had  left  camp  that  morning  I  had  not  ex- 
pected so  soon  the  result  that  was  then  taking  place,  and  consequently  was 
in  rough  garb.  I  was  without  a  sword,  as  I  usually  was  when  on  horse- 
back on  the  field,  and  wore  a  soldier's  blouse  for  a  coat,  with  the  shoulder 
straps  of  my  rank  to  indicate  to  the  army  who  I  was.  When  I  went  into 
the  house  I  found  General  Lee.  We  greeted  each  other,  and  after  shaking 
hands  took  our  seats.  I  had  my  staff  with  me,  a  good  portion  of  whom 
were  in  the  room  during  the  whole  of  the  interview.  .  .  .  We  soon 
fell  into  conversation  about  old  army  times.  .  .  .  Our  conversation 
grew  so  pleasant  that   I   almost  forgot  the  object  of  our  meeting.     After 
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the  conversation  had  run  on  in  this  style  for  some  time,  General  Lee  called 
my  attention  to  the  object  of  our  meeting,  and  said  that  he  had  asked  for 
this  interview  for  the  purpose  of  getting  from  me  the  terms  I  proposed  to 
give  his  army.  ...  I  called  to  General  Parker,  secretary  on  my  staff, 
for  writing  materials,  and  commenced  writing  out  the  following  terms : 

Appomattox,  C.  H.,  Va.,  April  9,  1865. 
General  R.  E.  Lee,  Commanding  C.  S.  A. 

General:  In  accordance  with  the  substance  of  my  letter  to  you  of  the 
eighth  instant,  I  propose  to  receive  the  surrender  of  the  Army  of  West 
Virginia  on  the  following  terms,  to  wit :  Rolls  of  all  the  officers  and  men 
to  be  made  in  duplicate.  One  copy  to  be  given  to  an  officer  designated 
by  me,  the  other  to  be  retained  by  such  officer  or  officers  as  you  may  des- 
ignate. The  officers  to  give  their  individual  paroles  not  to  take  up  arms 
against  the  government  of  the  United  States  until  properly  exchanged, 
and  each  company  or  regimental  commander  sign  a  like  parole  for  the  men 
of  their  commands.  The  arms,  artillery  and  public  property  to  be  parkecf 
and  stacked  and  turned  over  to  the  officer  appointed  by  me  to  receive 
them.  This  will  not  embrace  the  side-arms  of  the  officers,  nor  their 
private  horses  or  baggage.  This  done,  each  officer  and  man  will  be 
allowed  to  return  to  their  homes,  not  to  be  disturbed  by  United  States 
authority  so  long  as  they  observe  their  paroles  and  the  laws  in  force  where 
they  may  reside. 

Very  respectfully, 

U.  S.  Grant,  Lieutenant  General. 

When  I  put  my  pen  to  the  paper  I  did  not  know  the  first  word  I 
should  make  use  of  in  writing  the  terms.  I  only  knew  what  was  in  my 
mind,  and  I  wished  to  express  it  clearly,  so  that  there  could  be  no  mistak- 
ing it.  As  I  wrote  on  the  thought  occurred  to  me  that  the  officers  had 
their  own  private  horses  and  effects,  which  were  important  to  them  but  of  no 
value  to  us ;  also  that  it  would  be  an  unnecessary  humiliation  to  call  upon 
them  to  deliver  their  side  arms.  .  .  I  then  said  to  him  that  I  thought 
this  would  be  about  the  last  battle  of  the  war — I  sincerely  hoped  so,  and  I 
said  further,  I  took  it  that  most  of  the  men  in  the  ranks  were  small 
farmers.  The  whole  country  had  been  so  raided  by  the  two  armies  that 
it  was  doubtful  whether  they  would  be  able  to  put  in  a  crop  to  carry  them- 
selves and  their  families  through  the  next  winter  without  the  aid  of  the 
horses  they  were  then  riding.  The  United  States  did  not  want  them,  and 
I  would,  therefore,  instruct  the  officers  I  left  behind  to  receive  the 
paroles  of  his  troops,  to  let  every  man  of  the  Confederate  army  who 
claimed  to  own  a  horse  or  mule  take  the  animal  to  his  home.  Lee 
remarked  again  that  this  would  have  a  happy  effect. 

General  Lee  then  sat  down  and  wrote  the  followiQg  letter : 
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Headquarters  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  April  9,  1865 
General  :  I  received  your  letter  of  this  date  containing  the  terms  of 
the  surrender  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  as  proposed  by  you.  As 
they  are  substantially  the  same  as  those  expressed  in  your  letter  of  the 
eighth  instant,  they  are  accepted.  I  will  proceed  to  designate  the  proper 
officers  to  carry  the  stipulations  into  effect. 

R.  E.  Lee,  General. 
Lieutenant-General  U.  S.  Grant." 

Thus  was  accomplished  the  final  act  by  which  the  rebellion  came  to  an 
end,  and  the  Confederacy  that  had  been  created  and  vaunted  in  such  high 
hopes  and  pride  fell  into  ruins  forever.  The  news  was  sent  forth  to  a 
country  already  wild  with  happiness  over  the  fall  of  Petersburg  and  Rich- 
mond, and  the  joy  with  which  it  was  received  can  only  be  understood  by 
those  who  lived  under  some  portion  of  the  darkness  and  gloom  of  the 
long  civil  war.  The  already  colossal  fame  of  General  Grant  was  magni- 
fied and  made  secure,  while  his  name  was  hailed  with  plaudits  by  a 
grateful  and  victorious  people.  The  closing  scenes  of  the  Rebellion  fol- 
lowed each  other  in  rapid  succession.  On  April  14  Johnston  made  his 
overtures  for  surrender  to  Sherman ;  on  the  twenty-first  Cobb  yielded 
Macon ;  on  May  4  Taylor  surrendered  all  the  rebel  forces  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. On  the  eleventh  of  the  same  month  Jefferson  Davis,  flying  in 
the  disguise  of  a  woman,  was  captured  at  Irwinsville,  Georgia ;  on  the 
twenty-sixth  Kirby  Smith  surrendered  his  entire  command  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  on  that  day  the  last  organized  rebel  force  disappeared  from  the 
soil  of  the  United  States.  The  flag  of  the  Union  for  the  first  time,  floated 
over  an  unbroken  land  from  which  the  stain  of  slavery  had  disappeared 
forever. 

When  Grant  had  made  his  final  arrangements  for  the  surrender  of  Lee, 
he  declined  to  enter  the  rebel  lines,  or  perform  any  act  whatever  that 
would  place  him  in  the  position  of  a  conqueror  willing  to  humiliate  a 
fallen  foe,  but  quietly  turned  his  attention  to  the  many  duties  at  hand,  as 
unmindful  of  the  greatness  he  had  achieved  as  he  was  of  the  plaudits 
which  filled  the  north  from  sea  to  sea.  Leaving  orders  for  the  final  dis- 
position of  affairs  in  the  field,  he  proceeded  to  Washington,  where  he  was 
received  with  such  acclaims  as  are  not  often  given  men  to  hear,  and  from 
which  he  turned  to  the  duties  of  his  high  and  yet  unfulfilled  trust.  The 
direction  of  the  armies  yet  in  the  field  still  devolved  upon  him,  but  he 
was  so  far  along  by  the  fourteenth,  that  he  decided  to  pay  a  hurried  visit 
to  his  children,  who  were  attending  school  in  Burlington,  New  Jersey.  In 
order  to  make  this  visit,  he  declined  an  invitation  from  President  Lincoln 
to  attend  the  theatre  on  that  fated  evening,  and  perhaps  escaped  the  death 
that  came  in  the  very  midst  of  the  Nation's  rejoicing,  to  the  heroic  chief 
who  had  labored  so  long  and  faithfully  for  his  country's  cause.     The  news 
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of  the  tragedy  and  of  the  attack  upon  Mr.  Seward  was  conveyed  to 
Grant  at  the  ferry  in  the  eastern  part  of  Philadelphia,  where  were  dis- 
patches imploring  his  immediate  return.  "  It  would  be  impossible,"  the 
general  has  said,  in  description  of  this  dark  hour,  "for  me  to  describe  the 
feeling  that  overcame  me  at  the  news  of  these  assassinations,  more  espe- 
cially the  assassination  of  the  President.  I  knew  his  goodness  of  heart, 
his  generosity,  his  yielding  disposition,  his  desire  to  have  everybody  happy, 
and  above  all  his  desire  to  see  all  the  people  of  the  United  States  enter 
again  upon  the  full  privileges  of  citizenship  with  equality  among  all.  I 
knew  also  the  feeling  that  Mr.  Johnson  had  expressed  in  speeches  and 
conversation  against  the  southern  people,  and  I  feared  that  his  course 
towards  them  would  be  such  as  to  repel  and  make  them  unwilling  citizens, 
and  if  they  became  such  they  would  remain  so  for  a  long  while.  I  felt 
that  reconstruction  had  been  set  back,  no  telHng  how  far."  Hastening  to 
Washington  he  did  all  that  lay  in  his  power  to  secure  quiet,  where  his 
presence  alone  was  a  guarantee  to  the  people  that  there  was  one  at  hand 
upon  whom  they  could  depend,  no  matter  what  might  occur. 

The  return  of  peace  did  not  leave  the  lieutenant-general  of  the  armies 
with  empty  hands.  With  internal  enemies  subdued,  the  menaces  of  the 
Franco-Austrian  empire,  which  had  been  set  up  in  Mexico,  were  next 
responded  to  by  the  placing  of  Sherman  in  the  southwest,  in  readiness  to 
act  in  case  the  necessity  should  arise.  Grant  devoted  himself  to  the  grad- 
ual reduction  of  the  volunteer  forces  and  the  reorganization  of  the  regular 
army.  During  such  seasons  of  vacation  as  he  allowed  himself,  he  made 
various  trips  through  the  country,  and  was  everywhere  received  with  the 
greatest  enthusiasm.  Admiring  friends  in  Philadelphia  presented  him 
with  an  elegant  residence  in  that  city,  into  which  he  moved,  and  upon  his 
first  return  to  his  old  home  in  Galena  he  was  also  presented  with  a  fine 
residence  there,  as  a  token  of  good  will  from  his  old  neighbors.  The 
summer  was  passed  in  comparative  quiet,  and  in  November  he  made  a 
visit  to  the  south,  on  the  request  of  President  Johnson,  and  made  a  report 
upon  the  condition  thereon  in  response  to  a  request  from  the  senate.  He 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  great  body  of  thinking  men  in  the  lately 
rebellious  states  "accepted  the  situation  of  affairs  in  good  faith;"  that 
they  regarded  the  old  questions  that  had  divided  the  sections  "as  having 
been  settled  forever  by  the  highest  tribunal,"  and  that  they  were 
•'  anxious  to  return  to  self-government  within  the  Union  as  soon  as  possible, " 
but  that  they  wanted  and  required  protection  from  the  government  during 
the  process  of  reconstruction. 

In  the  early  part  of  1866  congress,  in  obedience  to  the  unanimous 
desire  of  the  people  that  some  formal  and  fitting  recognition  of  Grant's 
great  services  to  his  country  should  be  proffered,  created  the  grade  of 
"general  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States,"  to  be  filled  by  the  President 
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"  from  among  those  officers  in  the  military  service  most  distinguished  for 
courage,  skill  and  ability,"  and  providing  that  the  act  should  cease  to  be 
in  force  whenever,  after  such  appointment,  the  office  should  become  vacant. 
The  office  was,  of  course,  intended  for  Grant,  and  he  was  promptly 
appointed,  Sherman  becoming  lieutenant-general.  In  May  the  general 
sent  a  letter  to  the  secretary  of  war  in  regard  to  the  proposed  reorganization 
of  the  army,  which  was  immediately  laid  before  congress.  He  urged  the 
retention  of  a  small  military  force  in  the  states  lately  in  rebellion,  hoping 
that  it  would  ''not  be  necessary  to  enforce  the  laws,  either  state  or 
National,"  but  believing  that  it  was  needed  **  to  give  a  feeling  of  security 
to  the  people."  In  the  June  following  he  made  a  visit  to  Buffalo,  to  pre- 
vent the  invasion  of  Canada  by  the  Fenians,  but  was  called  upon  to  do 
little,  because  of  an  early  collapse  of  the  raid. 

When  the  reconstruction  contest  arose  between  President  Johnson  and 
congress  in  1867,  Grant  played  an  important  part,  acting  as  a  conservator 
of  the  interests  of  the  country  and  furnishing,  as  it  were,  a  neutral 
ground  upon  which  the  people  could  rest  in  the  midst  of  passion,  anger 
and  partisan  vehemence.  Never  a  politician,  he  took  only  such  part  in 
the  controversy  as  was  in  the  direction  of  safety  and  peace ;  and  it  was 
felt  in  all  quarters  that  so  long  as  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  army,  there 
could  be  little  danger  to  the  country,  no  matter  what  excitement  might  be 
aroused,  or  what  heat  of  political  strife  created.  Both  congress  and  the  Pres- 
ident turned  to  him  for  aid,  but  he  gave  it  to  neither,  except  as  he  could 
put  in  a  plea  for  quiet,  or  advance  a  word  in  favor  of  peace  and  good  will. 
As  calm  and  immovable  as  in  the  old  Vicksburg  or  Petersburg  days,  he 
kept  his  counsels  and  knew  that  so  long  as  he  stood  in  his  present  relation 
to  the  people  and  the  army,  the  latter  could  never  be  used  for  unwise  or 
partisan  purposes.  It  was  with  an  unusual  feeling  of  security  that  the 
people  noted  the  action  of  congress  before  its  adjournment  in  March,  in 
providing,  in  a  section  of  the  army  appropriation  bill,  that  all  orders  and 
instructions  relating  to  military  operations  should  be  issued  through  the 
general  of  the  army,  and  that  he  should,  "  not  be  removed,  suspended  or 
relieved  from  command  or  assigned  to  duty  elsewhere  than  at  the  head- 
quarters in  Washington  except  at  his  own  request,  without  the  previous 
approval  of  the  senate."  President  Johnson,  in  signing  the  bill,  expressed 
his  disapproval  of  this  clause,  declaring  that  it  virtually  deprived  him  of 
his  "  constitutional  functions  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  army. "  Under 
this  law  all  orders  to  the  district  commanders  came  from  Grant,  a  state  of 
affairs  under  which  Mr.  Johnson  naturally  chafed.  In  June  there  appeared 
from  the  attorney-general  an  opinion  upon  reconstruction,  which  was  sent 
by  the  President  to  the  district  commanders  as  their  proper  rule  of  action. 
Secretary  Stanton  had  already  differed  vehemently  from  the  attorney-gen- 
eral, and  Grant  took  the  same  position,  instructing  the  department  com- 
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manders  that  the  opinion  was  not  an  order,  and  that  they  must  enforce  his 
own  construction  of  the  law  until  directed  to  the  contrary.  By  a  supplemen- 
tal act  passed  at  the  adjourned  session  in  July,  the  acts  of  the  mihtary  com- 
manders were  made  subject  to  the  disapproval  of  the  general  of  the  army 
only,  giving  Grant  full  control  of  the  execution  of  the  reconstruction  laws. 
As  the  President  still  had  the  power  to  remove  the  district  commanders, 
he  proceeded  as  soon  as  congress  adjourned  to  its  exercise,  replacing  Sher- 
idan with  Hancock  at  New  Orleans,  and  making  other  transfers.  When 
Johnson  determined  to  suspend  Mr.  Stanton  from  the  office  of  secretary 
of  war,  he  asked  Grant  to  accept  the  office  ad  interim,  foreseeing  that  the 
country  would  raise  less  objection  to  his  bold  action  when  it  saw  upon 
whom  the  responsibility  of  that  great  office  had  been  laid.  In  August 
Grant  had  addressed  a  letter  to  the  President  in  which  he  protested  against 
the  proposed  suspension,  defending  not  only  Mr.  Stanton,  but  Sheridan's 
administration  of  affairs  at  New  Orleans.  But  the  advice  was  unheeded, 
and  on  August  12  the  secretary  was  suspended  and  Grant  designated  as 
his  successor  for  the  time.  He  accepted  with  the  frank  admission  that  he 
did  so  only  for  the  safety  of  the  country,  at  the  same  time  addressing  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Stanton  in  which  he  said :  "I  cannot  let  the  opportunity  pass 
without  expressing  to  you  my  appreciation  of  the  zeal,  patriotism,  firnh- 
ness  and  ability  with  which  you  have  discharged  the  duties  of  secretary 
of  war."  The  general  continued  to  exercise  the  powers  of  secretary  until 
the  fourteenth  of  January,  1868,  when  he  informed  the  President  that  he 
had  received  official  notice  that  the  senate  had  refused  to  sanction  the  sus- 
pension of  Mr.  Stanton,  and  that  he  construed  that  his  functions  as 
secretary  ad  interim  ceased  from  that  moment.  Foiled  in  his  purpose  of 
using  Grant,  Mr.  Johnson  appointed  General  Thomas  ad  interim,  and  then 
instructed  the  general  of  the  army  to  disregard  any  orders  coming  from 
Mr.  Stanton  as  secretary,  unless  he  had  personal  assurance  from  the  Presi- 
dent that  such  orders  had  emanated  from  him.  A  correspondence  ensued 
upon  Grant's  declining  to  pursue  any  such  course,  which  finally  drew  from 
the  general  these  very  plain  words:  "The  course  you  would  have  it 
understood  I  agreed  to  pursue  was  in  violation  of  law  and  without  orders 
from  you,  while  the  course  I  did  pursue,  and  which  I  never  doubted  you 
fully  understood,  was  in  accordance  with  law,  and  not  in  disobedience  of 
any  orders  of  my  superiors.  .  .  And  now,  Mr.  President,  where  my 
honor  as  a  soldier  and  integrity  as  a  man  have  been  so  violently  assailed, 
pardon  me  for  saying  that  I  can  but  regard  this  whole  matter,  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end^  as  an  attempt  to  involve  me  in  the  resistance  of  law 
for  which  you  hesitated  to  assume  the  responsibility  in  orders,  and  thus 
to  destroy  my  character  before  the  country.  I  am,  in  a  measure,  con- 
firmed in  this  conclusion  by  your  recent  orders  directing  me  to  disobey 
orders  from    the  secretary  of  war,  my  superior  and   your  subordinate, 
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without  having  countermanded  his  authority  to  issue  the  order  I  was  to 
obey."  It  was  during  this  controversy  that  Johnson  attempted  to  send 
Grant  out  of  the  country  upon  a  diplomatic  mission  to  Mexico ;  but  sus- 
pecting the  evil  that  might  be  done  or  attempted  in  his  absence,  he  refused 
to  go — basing  his  course  upon  the  claim  that  a  soldier  could  not  be  ordered 
abroad  upon  civil  business.  Johnson  attempted  to  force  him  into  a  depart- 
ure, but  failing,  thought  best  to  allow  the  matter  to  die  in  quietness,  and 
make  no  issue  of  it  before  the  people. 

The  military  service  of  General  Grant  was  of  itself  sufficient  to  cause  a 
grateful  and  admiring  people  to  mention  his  name  in  connection  with  the 
Presidency,  and  his  course  in  opposition  to  a  President  whom  many  regarded 
as  a  traitor  to  his  country,  who  would  give  the  south  by  favor  what  it  had 
been  unable  to  earn  by  arms,  increased  this  feeling  all  through  the  north  and 
made  it  almost  predestination  that  he  should  be  called  upon  to  succeed 
Johnson  in  the  Presidential  chair.  Grant  himself  made  no  effort  toward 
the  great  goal  of  American  political  ambition,  but  met  every  suggestion 
of  others  with  unmoved  reserve.  Toward  the  end  of  1867  a  grand  mass 
meeting  in  New  York  declared  in  his  favor,  and  so  rapid  was  the  growth 
of  public  sentiment  that  when  the  Republican  National  convention  met  at 
Chicago  on  May  21,  1868,  no  other  name  was  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  chief  nomination.  After  the  adoption  of  a  platform  in  which  a 
Bcathing  denunciation  of  President  Johnson  was  a  main  plank,  the  vote 
upon  the  Presidential  nomination  was  taken,  and  the  result  announced  in 
these  words :  ' '  Gentlemen  of  the  convention :  You  have  six  hundred  and  fifty 
votes,  and  you  have  given  six  hundred  and  fifty  votes  for  General  Ulysses  S. 
Grant.''  The  result  was  received  with  the  wildest  excitement,  not  only  by 
the  convention  but  by  the  people  at  large.  Honorable  Schuyler  Colfax 
of  Indiana  was  made  the  nominee  for  vice-president  When  General 
Grant  was  informed  of  his  nomination  he  responded  in  a  cordial  indorse- 
ment of  the  platform,  and  then  continued  in  these  words:  "  If  elected  to 
the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States,  it  will  be  my  endeavor  to 
administer  all  the  laws  in  good  faith,  with  economy  and  with  the  view  of 
giving  peace,  quiet  and  protection  everywhere.  In  times  like  the  present 
it  is  impossible,  or  at  least  eminently  improper,  to  lay  down  a  policy  to  be 
adhered  to,  right  or  wrong,  through  an  administration  of  four  years. 
New  political  issues,  not  foreseen,  are  constantly  arising ;  the  views  of  the 
public  on  old  ones  are  constantly  changing,  and  a  purely  administrative 
officer  should  always  be  left  free  to  execute  the  will  of  the  people.  I 
always  have  respected  that  will,  and  always  shall.  Peace  and  universal 
prosperity,  its  sequence,  with  economy  of  administration,  will  lighten  the 
burden  of  taxation,  while  it  constantly  reduces  the  National  debt.  Let  us 
have  peace." 

Governor   Horatio  Seymour  of  New  York  was  made  the  nominee  of 
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the  Democratic  party,  and  the  election  that  ensued  was  one  of  great  heat 
and  enthusiasm.  In  the  popular  vote  Grant  received  a  majority  of  109,- 
722.  Thirty-four  states  cast  their  votes  for  electors — three  unreconstructed, 
did  not  vote.  Twenty-six  gave  their  electoral  vote  for  Grant,  making  a 
total  of  two  hundred  and  fourteen.  Eight  cast  theirs  for  Seymour,  in  a 
total  of  eighty.  The  result  was  received  with  general  satisfaction  all 
through  the  north,  even  those  who  did  not  agree  with  the  politics  of  the 
President-elect  having  sufficient  faith  in  his  good  sense  and  loyalty  to 
believe  that  his  administration  could  not  go  far  amiss. 

President  Grant  was  inaugurated  with  the  usual  ceremonies  and  amid 
the  usual  pomp,  on  March  4,  1869.  His  inaugural  address  was  character- 
istic of  the  man — brief,  to  the  point,  full  of  pungent  sentences,  promising 
nothing  that  he  did  not  intend  to  literally  perform,  and  so  simple  and 
direct  in  language  that  the  most  ignorant  could  read  and  understand.  "  I 
have  taken  the  oath  prescribed  by  the  Constitution,"  said  he,  "without 
mental  reservation,  and  with  the  determination  to  do,  to  the  best  of  my 
ability,  all  that  is  required  of  me.  The  responsibility  of  my  position  I 
feel,  but  I  accept  it  without  fear.  .  .  I  will  interpose  my  veto  to  defeat 
measures  to  which  I  am  opposed ;  but  all  laws  will  be  faithfully  executed, 
whether  they  meet  with  my  approval  or  not.  I  shall  have  a  policy  to 
recommend,  but  none  to  enforce  against  the  will  of  the  people. 
A  great  debt  has  been  contracted  in  securing  the  Union,  the "  payment 
of  which  and  a  return  to  a  specie  basis,  as  soon  as  it  can  be  accomplished 
without  detriment  to  the  debtor  class  or  to  the  country  at  large,  must  be 
provided.  To  protect  the  National  honor,  every  dollar  of  the  government 
indebtedness  should  be  paid  in  gold,  unless  otherwise  expressly  stipulated 
at  the  time  of  being  contracted.  Let  it  be  understood  that  there  must  be  no 
repudiation  of  a  single  farthing  of  the  public  debt,  and  it  will  go  far  toward 
strengthening  our  credit,  which  ought  to  be  the  best  in  the  world,  and 
will  ultimately  enable  us  to  replace  the  debt  with  bonds  paying  less  inter- 
est than  we  now  pay.  .  .  Prostrate  commerce  must  be  rebuilt  and 
industry  encouraged. 

It  shall  be  my  endeavor  to  execute  the  laws  in  good  faith,  to  collect 
all  the  revenues  assessed,  and  to  have  them  properly  disbursed.  I  will, 
to  the  best  of  my  ability,  appoint  only  officers  who  will  carry  out  this 
design. 

Regarding  foreign  policy,  I  would  deal  with  nations  as  equitably  as 
the  law  requires  that  individuals  should  deal  with  each  other.  I  would 
protect  law-abiding  citizens,  whether  of  native  or  foreign  birth,  whenever 
their  rights  are  jeopardized  and  wherever  our  flag  floats.  I  would  respect 
the  rights  of  all  nations,  and  demand  equal  respect  for  our  own.  If  others 
depart  from  this  rule  in  dealing  with  us,  we  may  be  compelled  to  follow 
the   precedent.     .     .      In   conclusion  I  ask  for  patient  forbearance  one 
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towards  the  other  throughout  the  land,  and  a  determined  effort  on  the 
part  of  every  citizen  to  share  and  cement  our  happy  union,  and  1  ask  for 
prayers  to  God  on  behalf  of  this  happy  consummation." 

The  construction  of  President  Grant's  cabinet  occasioned  some  surprise 
when  it  was  announced  to  the  pubhc.  Entangled  by  no  political  tradi- 
tions or  partnerships,  he  felt  himself  bound  in  personal  obligation  to  none, 
and  free  to  choose  such  administrative  advisers  as  he  preferred,  and  as  he 
thought  the  interests  of  the  country  demanded.  For  secretary  of  state, 
he  chose  Elihu  B.  Washburne,  for  many  years  Grant's  personal  friend, 
and  then  serving  in  his  ninth  term  as  a  member  of  congress  from  Illinois  ; 
for  secretary  of  war,  Jacob  D.  Cox  of  Ohio,  who  had  won  considerable 
credit  during  the  war,  and  added  to  it  by  his  service  as  governor  of  his 
state  ;  for  attorney-general,  E.  Rockwood  Hoar  of  Massachusetts,  a  learned 
lawyer  who  had  served  upon  the  supreme  bench  of  his  state ;  for  post- 
master-general, John  A,  J.  Creswell  of  Maryland,  one  of  the  thoroughly 
loyal  men  of  the  border  states ;  for  secretary  of  the  treasury,  Alexander 
T.  Stewart,  the  famous  New  York  merchant;  and  for  secretary  of  the  navy, 
Adolph  E.  Borie  of  Philadelphia,  who  was  locally  distinguished  for  great 
wealth  and  an  excellent  character.  General  Schofield,  who  was  already  in 
charge  of  the  war  office,  was  left  for  the  time  undisturbed  in  its  posses- 
sion. All  these  nominations  were  confirmed  by  the  senate,  with  the 
exception  of  Mr.  Stewart,  who  was  ineligible  under  a  law  of  1789,  which 
declared  that  no  person  should  be  appointed  to  the  office  of  secretary  of 
the  treasury  who  was  "  directly  or  indirectly  concerned  or  interested  in 
carrying  on  the  business  of  trade  or  commerce."  The  name  of  Mr.  Stew- 
art was  therefore  withdrawn,  and  that  of  ex- Governor  George  S.  Boutwell 
of  Massachusetts,  substituted.  A  week  later  Mr.  Washburne  resigned  to 
accept  the  French  mission,  and  was  succeeded  by  Hamilton  Fish,  an  emi- 
nent lawyer  of  New  York.  General  Schofield  soon  retired  from  the  war 
office,  and  was  succeeded  by  General  John  A.  Rawlins,  who  had  been 
chief  of  staff  to  Grant  during  some  of  his  most  important  campaigns.  He 
was  at  that  time  in  ill  health  and  died  in  the  following  September,  when 
General  Sherman  succeeded  him  as  secretary  ad  intaivi  until  the  appoint- 
ment of  General  Belknap,  at  the  close  of  October.  Mr.  Borie  had  no 
desire  and  little  aptitude  for  public  affairs,  and  in  June  prevailed  upon  the 
President  to  accept  his  resignation.  He  was  succeeded  by  George  M. 
Robeson  of  New  Jersey,  who  was  then  serving  as  attorney-general  of  his 
state.  Mr.  Fish  and  Mr.  Robeson  were  the  only  members  of  President 
Grant's  cabinet  appointed  the  first  year  of  his  administration  who  served 
throughout  his  Presidency.  On  the  day  of  his  inauguration.  Grant  proved 
his  loyalty  and  love  for  his  chief  aids  in  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion 
by  the  appointment  of  Sherman  to  the  vacant  position  of  general  of  the 
armies,  and  advancing  Sheridan  to  the  high  post  of  lieutenant-general. 
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The  first  term  of  President  Grant  opened  under  far  more  favorable  au- 
spices than  one  would  think  possible  at  a  period  so  close  upon  a  great  civil 
war.  "There  was  a  feeling  common  to  both  sides  of  the  house,"  says 
Mr.  Blaine,*  "  that  a  new  political  era  had  begun  with  the  inauguration  of 
President  Grant  Perhaps  no  one  could  have  accurately  defined  what  was 
expected,  but  everyone  knew  that  the  peculiar  conflicts  and  troubles  which 
had  distinguished  the  years  of  Mr.  Johnson's  administration  would  not  be 
repeated.  General  Grant's  tendencies  were  liberal  and  non-partisan, 
though  he  recognized  an  honorable  allegiance  to  the  Republican  party; 
which  had  placed  him  in  power.  Many  of  his  personal  friends  were  among 
the  Democrats,  and  the  first  few  months  of  his  administration  promised 
peace  and  harmony  throughout  the  country.  General  Grant  had  never 
engaged  in  a  partisan  contention,  had  cast  no  vote  since  the  outbreak  of 
the  war,  and  was,  therefore,  free  from  the  exasperating  influence  of  political 
controversy.  The  Democratic  members  of  the  house  shared  fully  in  the 
kindly  feeling  towards  the  new  President.  They  were  in  a  minority,  but 
among  them  was  a  large  proportion  of  able  men  of  experience  and  great 
skill  in  debate." 

From  the  beginning  of  his  Presidential  career,  General  Grant  showed 
great  interest  in  the  work  of  reconstruction,  recommending  by  special 
message  the  act  of  congress  providing  for  elections  in  Virginia,  Texas  and 
Mississippi,  and  urging  the  adoption  of  the  act  completing  the  work  in 
Georgia.  His  first  annual  message,  delivered  to  congress  in  December, 
showed  that  the  soldier  could  become  the  statesman  under  the  impulse  of 
patriotism- and  by  the  aid  of  the  genius  of  common  sense.  Public  ques- 
tions were  discussed  with  clearness  and  moderation,  and  with  a  knowledge 
of  their  various  bearings  that  showed  deep  study  and  close  thought. 
After  referring  to  the  question  of  reconstruction  and  making  such  sug- 
gestions as  he  thought  the  situation  demanded,  he  approached  that  of  the 
National  currency  in  the  following  words  :  "Among  the  evils  growing  out 
of  the  rebellion,  and  not  yet  referred  to,  is  that  of  an  irredeemable  cur- 
rency. It  is  an  evil  which  I  hope  will  receive  your  most  earnest' attention. 
It  is  a  duty,  and  one  of  the  highest  duties  of  government,  to  secure  to  the 
citizen  a  medium  of  exchange  of  fixed,  unvarying  value.  This  implies  a 
return  to  a  specie  basis,  and  no  substitute  for  it  can  be  devised.  It  should 
be  commenced  now  and  reached  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment  consist- 
ent with  a  fair  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  debtor  class.  .  .  I  earnestly 
recommend  to  you,  then,  such  legislation  as  will  ensure  a  gradual  return 
to  specie  payments,  and  put  an  immediate  stop  to  fluctuations  in  the  value 
of  currency." 

The  message  suggested  that  it  might  be  advisable  to  modify  taxation 
and  tariff  in  instances  where  unjust  or  burdensome  discriminations  were 

*  'Twenty  Years  of  Congress,'  by  James  G.  Blaine,  Vol.  II,  page  436. 
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made  by  laws  then  existing,  but  that  a  general  revision  of  the  laws  be 
postponed  for  the  time.  Sympathy  for  Cuba  in  her  struggles  was  expressed 
and  the  declaration  made  that  "  the  United  States,  in  order  to  put  a  stop 
to  bloodshed  in  Cuba,  and  in  the  interest  of  a  neighboring  people,  pro- 
posed their  good  offices  to  bring  the  existing  contest  to  a  termination. 
The  offer,  not  being  accepted  by  Spain  on  a  basis  which  we  believed  could 
be  received  by  Cuba,  was  withdrawn,"  Attention  was  given  to  the  rela- 
tions of  the  United  States  with  foreign  nations,  and  especially  with  those 
of  Great  Britain  in  regard  to  the  Alabama  claims.  After  discussing  the 
rejection  by  the  senate  of  a  treaty  that  had  been  proposed  in  settlement 
of  the  matter,  the  President  said :  ' '  Believing  that  a  convention  thus 
misconceived  in  its  scope  and  inadequate  in  its  provisions  would  not  have 
produced  the  hearty,  cordial  settlement  of  pending  questions,  which  alone 
is  consistent  with  the  relations  which  I  desire  to  have  firmly  established 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  I  regarded  the  action  of  the 
senate  in  rejecting  the  treaty  to  have  been  wisely  taken  in  the  interest  of 
peace,  and  as  a  necessary  step  in  the  direction  of  a  perfect  and  cordial 
friendship  between  the  two  countries.  A  sensitive  people,  conscious  of 
their  power,  are  more  at  ease  under  a  great  wrong,  wholly  unatoned,  rather 
than  the  restraint  of  a  settlement  which  satisfies  neither  their  ideas  of 
justice  nor  their  grave  sense  of  the  grievance  they  have  sustained.  The 
rejection  of  the  treaty  was  followed  by  a  state  of  public  feeling  on  both 
sides  which  I  thought  not  favorable  to  an  attempt  at  renewed  negotiations. 
I  accordingly  so  instructed  the  minister  of  the  United  States  to  Great 
Britain,  and  found  that  my  views  in  this  regard  were  shared  by  Her 
Majesty's  ministers.  I  hope  that  the  time  may  soon  arrive  when  the  two 
governments  can  approach  the  solution  of  this  momentous  question  with 
an  appreciation  of  what  is  due  to  the  rights,  dignity  and  honor  of  each, 
and  with  a  determination  not  only  to  remove  the  causes  of  complaint  in 
the  past,  but  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  broad  principle  of  public  law, 
which  will  prevent  future  differences  and  tend  to  firm  and  continued  peace 
and  friendship."  The  questions  of  reciprocal  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada  ;  of  an  inter-oceanic  canal,  and  of  the  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  China  were  each  considered  at  length,  and  wise 
suggestions  made  as  to  the  duty  of  congress  in  relation  thereto.  The  fol- 
lowing passages  are  taken  from  the  remainder  of  the  message,  without  any 
attempt  to  cover  the  ground  in  full : 

"  On  my  assuming  the  responsible  duties  of  Chief  Magistrate  of  the 
United  States,  it  was  with  the  conviction  that  three  things  were  essential 
to  its  peace,  prosperity  and  fullest  development.  First  among  these  is 
strict  integrity  in  fulfilling  all  our  obligations.  Second,  to  secure  protec- 
tion to  the  person  and  property  of  the  citizen  of  the  United  States  in  each 
and  every  portion  of  our  common  -country,  wherever  he  may  choose  to 
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move,  without  reference  to  original  nationality,  religion,  color  or  politics, 
demanding  of  him  only  obedience  to  the  laws  and  proper  respect  for  the 
rights  of  others.  Third,  union  of  all  the  states — with  equal  rights — inde- 
structible by  any  constitutional  means.  .  .  From  the  foundation 
of  the  government  to  the  present,  the  management  of  the  original 
inhabitants  of  this  country,  the  Indians,  has  been  a  subject  of 
embarrassment  and  expense,  and  has  been  attended  by  continuous 
robberies,  murders  and  wars.  From  my  own  experience  upon  the  fron- 
tiers and  in  Indian  countries,  I  do  not  hold  either  legislation  or  the  conduct 
of  the  whites  who  come  most  in  contact  with  the  Indian  blameless  for 
these  hostilities.  The  past,  however,  cannot  be  undone,  and  the  question 
must  be  met  as  we  now  find  it.  I  have  attempted  a  new  policy  toward 
these*wards  of  the  Nation  (they  cannot  be  regarded  in  any  other  light  than 
as  wards)  with  fair  results  so  far  as  tried,  and  which  I  hope  will  be  attended 
ultimately  with  great  success.  The  Society  of  Friends  is  well  known  as 
having  succeeded  in  living  in  peace  with  the  Indians  in  the  early  settle- 
ment of  Pennsylvania,  while  their  white  neighbors  of  other  sects,  in  other 
sections,  were  constantly  embroiled.  They  are  also  known  for  their  oppo- 
sition to  all  strife,  violence  and  war,  and  are  generally  noted  for  their 
strict  integrity  and  fair  dealings.  These  considerations  induced  me  to  give 
the  management  of  a  few  reservations  of  Indians  to  them,  and  to  throw 
the  burden  of  selection  of  agents  upon  the  society  itself.  The  result  has 
proven  most  satisfactory.  .  .  A  system  which  looks  to  the  extinction 
of  a  race  is  too  horrible  for  a  nation  to  adopt,  without  entailing  upon  itself 
the  wrath  of  all  Christendom  and  engendering  in  the  citizen  a  disregard 
for  human  life  and  the  rights  of  others,  dangerous  to  society.  I  see  no 
substitute  for  such  a  system  except  in  placing  all  the  Indians  on  large  res- 
ervations as  rapidly  as  it  can  be  done,  and  giving  them  absolute  protec- 
tion there.  As  soon  as  they  are  fitted  for  it,  they  should  be  induced  to 
take  their  lands  in  severalty,  and  to  set  up  territorial  governments  for  their 
own  protection.  .  .  The  recommendation  of  the  general  of  the  army 
that  appropriations  be  made  for  the  forts  at  Boston,  Portland, 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  New  Orleans  and  San  Francisco,  if  for 
no  other,  is  concurred  in.  I  also  ask  your  special  attention  to  the 
recommendation  of  the  general  commanding  the  military  division  of  the 
Pacific  for  the  sale  of  the  seal  islands  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  George,  Alaska 
territory,  and  suggest  that  it  either  be  complied  with,  or  that  legislation  be 
had  for  the  protection  of  the  seal  fisheries,  from  which  a  revenue  should 
be  derived.  .  .  Your  attention  is  respectfully  called  to  the  recommen- 
dations made  by  the  postmaster-general.  .  .  And  most  especially  do  I 
call  your  attention  to  his  recommendation  for  the  total  abolition  of  the 
franking  privilege.  This  is  an  abuse  from  which  no  one  receives  a  com- 
mensurate  advantage ;    it  reduces   the  receipts    for  postal   service    from 
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twenty-five  to  thirty  per  cent. ,  and  largely  increases  the  service  to  be  per- 
formed. .  .  There  are  many  subjects  not  alluded  to  in  this  message 
which  might  with  propriety  be  introduced,  but  I  abstain,  believing  that 
}'our  patriotism  and  statesmanship  will  suggest  the  topics  and  the  legisla- 
tion most  conducive  to  the  interests  of  the  whole  people.  On  my  part  I 
promise  a  rigid  adherence  to  the  laws,  and  their  strict  enforcement."  The 
attention  paid  by  congress  and  the  people  to  the  wise  and  humane  ideas 
of  the  soldier  who  had  become  the  official  head  of  the  Nation  in  civil 
affairs,  is  shown  by  the  legislation  that  has  since  carried  his  suggestions 
into  practical  results — the  resumption  of  specie  payments,  the  settlement 
of  the  Alabama  claims  by  the  Geneva  arbitration,  the  efforts  made  for  the 
education  and  more  humane  treatment  of  the  Indians,  and  other  measures 
needless  to  enumerate  here.  It  is  not  claimed  that  these  results  have  come 
solely  because  General  Grant  favored  them,  but  it  speaks  well  for  his  fore- 
sight and  practical  knowledge  that  he  should  have  stood  from  the  first 
upon  a  basis  of  settlement  of  so  many  of  these  vexed  questions  that  was 
afterwards  adopted  by  the  mature  wisdom  and  consideration  of  the  people. 
One  of  the  main  questions  that  engaged  President  Grant's  attention 
during  the  first  year  of  his  administration,  and  that  first  attracted  the  gen- 
eral attention  of  the  people  because  of  his  deep  interest  in  it,  was  the 
proposed  annexation  of  the  Dominican  Republic.  The  negotiations  had 
been  opened  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  of  San  Domingo  some  three 
months  after  the  President's  inauguration,  and  the  matter  won  his  atten- 
tion and  enlisted  his  interest  from  the  first.  In  July  he  sent  General  O. 
E.  Babcock,  one  of  his  private  secretaries,  to  San  Domingo  upon  an 
errand  no  knowledge  of  which  was  given  to  the  public.  He  went  really 
as  an  agent  from  the  state  department,  and  had  soon  negotiated  a  treaty 
for  the  annexation  of  the  Republic  of  Dominica  and  the  lease  of  the  bay 
and  peninsula  of  Samana.  The  treaty  was  sent  to  congress  accompanied 
by  a  special  message  from  the  President,  in  which  he  expressed  his  value 
of  the  proposed  addition  to  our  territory  in  the  most  glowing  terms, 
expressing  the  belief  that  the  island  would  yield  to  the  United  States  all 
the  sugar,  coffee,  tobacco  and  other  tropical  products  which  the  country 
could  consume.  "The  production  of  our  supply  of  these  articles,"  he 
urged,  "  will  cut  off  more  than  one  hundred  million  dollars  of  our  annual 
imports,  besides  largely  increasing  our  exports.  .  .  .  With  such  a  pic- 
ture it  is  easy  to  see  how  our  large  debt  abroad  is  ultimately  to  be 
extinguished.  With  a  balance  of  trade  against  us  (including  interest  on 
bonds  held  by  foreigners  and  money  spent  by  our  citizens  traveling  in 
foreign  lands)  equal  to  the  entire  yield  of  precious  metals  in  this  country, 
it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  this  result  is  to  be  otherwise  accomplished." 
Anticipating  somewhat  the  general  relation  of  events  to  follow  this  chapter 
of  Grant's  official  life  to  a  conclusion,  it  may  be  stated  that  to  the  great 
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surprise  of  the  President,  the  senate  on  June  30,  1870,  rejected  the  treaty 
by  a  vote  of  twenty-eight  to  twenty-eight.  The  matter  had,  however, 
taken  so  strong  a  hold  upon  his  mind  that  he  returned  to  it  once  more, 
with  his  usual  tenacity,  in  his  annual  message  in  the  following  December, 
declaring  it  his  belief  ' '  that  the  moment  it  is  known  that  the  United  States 
has  entirely  abandoned  the  project  of  accepting  as  part  of  its  own  territory 
the  island  of  San  Domingo,  a  free  port  will  be  negotiated  for  by  European 
nations  in  the  bay  of  Samana,  and  a  large  commercial  city  will  spring  up, 
to  which  we  will  be  tributary  without  receiving  corresponding  benefits. 
Then  will  be  seen  the  folly  of  our  rejecting  so  great  a  prize."  He  recom- 
mended that  authority  be  given  the  President  to  appoint  a  commission  ^'to 
negotiate  a  treaty  with  the  authorities  of  San  Domingo  for  the  acquisition 
of  that  island,  and  that  an  appropriation  be  made  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  such  commission."  The  whole  measure  had  received  the  determined 
opposition  of  certain  senators,  led  by  Mr.  Sumner,  who  had  been  estranged 
from  the  President  by  reasons  growing  out  of  the  recall  of  Mr.  Motley 
from  the  English  mission,  and  the  discussion  finally  assumed  so  violent  a 
tone  that  terms  of  personal  exasperation  toward  the  President  were  heard 
at  not  infrequent  intervals.  As  it  was  discovered  that  the  senate  would 
not  appoint  a  commission  of  the  character  recommended  by  Grant,  the 
friends  of  the  latter  sought  to  reach  the  same  end  by  more  modified 
measures,  and  finally  obtained  permission  for  the  Executive  to  appoint  three 
men  who  should  go  to  San  Domingo,  not  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  a 
treaty  of  annexation,  but  to  "make  certain  inquiries  into  the  political 
condition  of  the  island,  and  also  into  its  agricultural  and  commercial  value." 
The  commissioners  were  to  receive  no  compensation,  although  their  ex- 
penses were  to  be  paid,  and  a  secretary  provided.  When  the  resolution 
of  authority  reached  the  house  that  body  refused  to  concur  until  a  proviso 
was  added  that  "  nothing  in  this  resolution  shall  be  held,  understood  or 
construed  as  committing  congress  to  thepolicy  of  annexing  San  Domingo." 
The  senate  agreed  to  this  condition,  and  it  was  accepted  by  the  President, 
who  had  come  to  see  that  the  project  he  had  so  warmly  favored  could  hardly 
command  success,  but  who  wished  the  fullest  scrutiny  into  the  whole  mat- 
ter, that  the  course  he  had  chosen  might  be  carefully  considered  by  able 
and  disinterested  men. 

The  gentlemen  chosen  for  this  delicate  duty  were  Benjamin  F.  Wade  of 
Ohio,  Andrew  D.  White  of  New  Yor':,  and  Samuel  G.  Howe  of  Massa- 
chusetts, They  at  once  visited  the  island,  and  after  a  long  and  thorough 
investigation  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  President  was  right  and  that 
he  ought  to  be  sustained.  In  presenting  their  report  to  congress  General 
Grant  declared  that  his  task  was  ended,  "and  with  it  ends  all  personal 
solicitude  upon  the  subject.  My  duty  being  done,  yours  begins,  and  I 
gladly  hand  over  the  whole   matter  to  the  judgment   of  the   American 
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people,  and  of  their  representatives  in  congress  assembled."  No  further 
steps  were  taken  in  the  matter,  although  the  President  never  saw  reason  to 
change  his  views.  In  his  last  annual  message  to  congress,  so  late  as  Decem- 
ber, 1876,  he  reverted  once  more  to  the  question  in  order  to  again  express 
his  approval:  "  If  my  views  had  been  concurred  in  the  country  would 
be  in  a  more  prosperous  condition  to-day,  both  politically  and  finan- 
cially." He  then  reviewed  the  whole  matter  briefly,  concluding  with 
these  words  :  "  I  do  not  present  these  views  now  as  a  recommendation 
for  a  renewal  of  the  subject  of  annexation,  but  I  do  refer  to  it  to  vindicate 
my  previous  action  in  regard  to  it."  The  knowledge  and  experience  of 
after  life  caused  no  change  in  his  attitude,  as  is  shown  by  his  own  words, 
penned  during  the  closing  hours  of  his  career.*  "It  is  possible  that  the 
question  of  a  conflict  between  races  may  come  up  in  the  future,  as  did 
that  between  freedom  and  slavery  before.  The  condition  of  the  colored 
man  within  our  borders  may  become  a  source  of  anxiety,  to  say  the  least. 
But  he  was  brought  to  our  shores  by  compulsion,  and  he  now  should  be 
considered  as  having  as  good  a  right  to  remain  here  as  any  other  class 
of  our  citizens.  It  was  looking  to  a  settlement  of  this  question  that  led 
me  to  urge  the  annexation  of  Santo  Domingo  during  the  time  I  was  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  Santo  Domingo  was  freely  offered  to  us,  not 
only  by  the  administration  but  by  the  people,  almost  without  price.  The 
island  is  upon  our  shores,  is  very  fertile,  and  is  capable  of  supporting 
fifteen  millions  of  people.  The  products  of  the  soil  are  so  valuable  that 
labor  in  her  fields  would  be  so  compensated  as  to  enable  those  who  wished 
to  go  there  to  quickly  repay  the  cost  of  their  passage.  I  took  it  that  the 
colored  people  would  go  there  in  great  numbers,  so  as  to  have  independ- 
ent states  governed  by  their  own  race.  They  would  still  be  states  of  the 
Union,  and  under  the  protection  of  the  general  government ;  but  the  cit- 
izens would  be  almost  wholly  colored." 

One  of  the  great  questions  that  claimed  and  received  the  attention  of  the 
President  and  congress  during  the  latter  part  of  1869  and  the  early  months 
of  1870,  was  the  political  and  civil  rights  of  the  colored  people,  and  the 
legislation  needed  to  protect  them  in  the  exercise  of  those  rights.  The 
three  states  of  those  lately  in  rebellion  that  had  not  been  admitted  to  rep- 
resentation or  taken  a  part  in  the  National  election — Mississippi,  Texas  and 
Virginia — finally  complied  with  all  the  requirements  by  the  spring  of  1870, 
and  were  therefore  admitted  to  all  the  privileges  which  had  been  accorded 
to  the  other  states  of  the  south.  The  legislature  of  Georgia  had  already 
given  the  country  to  understand  that  the  old  spirit  of  intolerance  ruled, 
and  that  the  colored  man  was  to  be  ignored  in  the  law-making  of  the  south, 
by  expelling  certain  colored  men  from  the  seats  to  which  they  had  been 
elected.     The   Fifteenth  amendment  was  then   rejected  by  a  legislature 
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composed  exclusively  of  white  men.  The  action  of  congress  had  been 
equally  prompt,  by  passing  a  bill,  on  December  i6,  1869,  which  declared 
"that  the  exclusion  of  persons  from  the  legislature  upon  the  ground  of 
race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude,  would  be  illegal  and  revolu- 
tionary, and  is  hereby  prohibited."  Georgia  was  therefore  required,  before 
her  senators  and  representatives  could  take  their  seats  in  congress,  to 
ratify  the  Fifteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  Her  legislature  was 
accordingly  re-assembled,  the  colored  members  were  given  their  seats,  and 
the  amendment  was  duly  ratified  on  February  2,  1870.  Many  believed 
this  requirement  to  be  harsh,  and  even  unlawful,  but  the  main  body  of  the 
people  supported  the  measure,  and  it  had  the  full  sympathy  and  support 
of  President  Grant. 

The  final  ratification  of  the  amendment  was  regarded  by  the  President 
as  so  great  a  step  in  the  onward  march  of  events,  that  he  employed  a 
special  message  in  which  to  officially  notify  congress  of  the  fact.  He  spoke 
at  length  upon  the  character  of  the  new  Constitutional  provision,  and 
addressed  words  of  counsel  to  both  the  white  and  colored  races.  He 
declared  that  in  his  opinion  it  was  "  a  measure  of  grander  importance  than 
any  other  one  act  of  the  kind  from  the  foundation  of  the  government  to  the 
present  time."  '*  I  call  the  attention  of  the  newly  enfranchised  race,"  said 
he,  "to  the  importance  of  striving  in  every  honorable  manner  to  make 
themselves  worthy  of  their  new  privilege.  To  the  race  more  favored 
heretofore  by  our  laws,  I  would  say:  Withhold  no  legal  privilege  of 
advancement  to  the  new  citizens."  He  urged  congress  to  do  all  that  lay 
within  its  power  to  promote  popular  education  throughout  the  country  by 
all  the  means  within  its  command,  in  order  that  universal  suffrage  might 
be  based  on  universal  intelligence.  Among  the  other  labors  performed  by 
the  Executive  during  this  year  was  the  presentation  of  a  special  message 
relating  to  measures  to  be  taken  for  increasing  commerce  and  the  building 
up  of  our  merchant  marine,  in  which  he  favored  a  generous  subsidy  policy. 
He  also  presented  one  in  relation  to  the  affairs  of  Cuba,  which  was  then 
engaged  in  a  rebellion  against  Spain,  and  advocated  a  policy  of  strict  neu- 
trality. In  August  he  issued  a  proclamation  of  neutrality,  in  view  of  the 
war  between  Germany  and  France,  in  which  the  duties  of  American  citizens 
were  clearly  defined.  The  negotiations  with  Great  Britain  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  difficulties  relating  to  the  Alabama  claims  and  the  fisheries 
were  still  in  progress,  finally  resulting  in  the  treaty  of  Washington,  in  1871, 
and  the  subsequent  arbitration  at  Geneva.  In  these  various  important 
measures  President  Grant  took  a  wise  and  conspicuous  part,  his  treatment 
of  the  questions  involved  evincing  a  clear  understanding  and  a  dignified 
firmness  in  support  of  American  rights,  coupled  with  a  desire  that  no  step 
should  be  taken  that  would  involve  our  country  in  a  needless  and  bloody 
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In  his  second  annual  message  to  congress,  in  December,  1870,  the  Pres- 
ident dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  troubles  that  had  recently  arisen  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Canada  regarding  the  fishery  question.  The 
position  he  took  can  be  briefly  stated :  He  recounted  the  history  of  the 
various  negotiations  and  treaties  between  the  two  countries  upon  that  sub- 
ject, and  declared  that  vessels  had  been  seized  without  notice,  taken  into 
colonial  ports  and  condemned.  There  was  reason  to  believe  that  this  un- 
friendly and  vexatious  treatment  was  designed  to  bear  harshly  upon  the 
United  States  fishermen  with  a  view  to  political  effect  upon  this  govern- 
ment. The  Canadian  statutes,  he  declared,  assume  still  broader  and  more 
untenable  jurisdiction  over  United  States  vessels  ;  they  authorize  officers 
or  other  persons  to  bring  vessels  hovering  within  three  miles  of  the  Cana- 
dian shore  into  port,  search  the  cargo,  examine  the  master  on  oath,  and 
inflict  severe  penalties  if  true  answers  are  not  given.  He  then  recapitulated 
.another  Canadian  statute  decreeing  the  forfeiture  of  vessels,  and  added : 
"  It  is  not  known  that  any  condemnations  have  been  made  under  this  stat- 
ute. Should  the  Canadian  authorities  attempt  enforcing  it,  it  will  become 
the  President's  duty  to  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  protect  the 
rights  of  American  citizens.  .  .  In  anticipation  that  an  attempt  may 
be  made  by  the  Canadian  authorities  in  the  coming  season  to  repeat  their 
unneighborly  acts  towards  our  fishermen,  I  recommend  congress  to  confer 
on  the  Executive  power  to  suspend  by  proclamation  the  laws  now  in  force 
authorizing  the  transit  of  goods  in  bond  across  the  territory  of  the  United 
States  to  Canada  ;  and  further,  should  such  an  extreme  measure  become 
necessary,  to  suspend  the  operation  of  any  laws  whereby  Canadian  vessels 
are  permitted  to  enter  the  waters  of  the  United  States."  Other  questions 
between  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries,  including  the  Alabama 
claims,  were  discussed  with  calmness,  but  with  a  decision  of  policy  and 
purpose  equal  to  that  indicated  above.  In  relation  to  the  currency  ques- 
tion he  said:  "The  average  value  of  gold  as  compared  with  National 
currency  for  the  whole  of  the  year  1869  was  about  134,  and  for  eleven 
months  of  1870  the  same  relative  value  has  been  about  115.  The  approach 
to  a  specie  basis  is  very  gratifying,  but  the  fact  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
instability  of  the  value  of  our  currency  is  prejudicial  to  our  prosperity, 
and  tends  to  keep  up  prices  to  the  detriment  of  trade.  The  evils  of  a 
depreciated  and  fluctuating  currency  are  so  great  that  now,  when  the  prem- 
ium of  gold  has  fallen  so  much,  it  would  seem  that  the  time  has  arrived 
when,  by  wise  and  prudent  legislation,  congress  should  look  to  a  policy 
which  would  place  our  currency  at  par  with  gold  at  no  distant  day.  The 
tax  collected  from  the  people  has  been  reduced  more  than  eighty  millions 
of  dollars  per  annum.  By  steadiness  in  our  present  course  there  is  no  rea- 
son why,  in  a  few  short  years,  the  National  tax-gatherer  may  not  disap- 
pear from  the  door  of  the  citizen  almost  entirely.     .     .     A  true  revenue 
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reform  cannot  be  made  in  a  day,  but  must  be  the  work  of  National  legis- 
lation and  of  time.  .  .  The  necessities  of  the  country  compel  us  to 
collect  revenue  from  our  imports.  An  army  of  assessors  and  collectors  is 
not  a  pleasant  sight  to  the  citizen,  but  that  or  a  tariff  for  revenue  is  nec- 
essary. Such  a  tariff,  so  far  as  it  acts  as  an  encouragement  to  home  pro- 
duction, affords  employment  to  labor  at  living  wages,  in  contrast  to  the 
pauper  labor  of  the  Old  World,  and  also  in  the  development  of  home 
resources." 

The  spirit  of  proscription  and  oppression  that  had  been  exhibited  by  the 
white  people  of  the  south  toward  their  former  slaves  reached  its  culmina- 
tion early  in  1871,  when  the  Ku  Klux  societies  were  making  war  upon  the 
colored  race,  and  internal  disorders  held  sway  all  through  the  late  Confed- 
erate states.  Matters  reached  such  a  point  at  last  that  in  March  the  Pres- 
ident sent  a  special  message  to  congress  calling  attention  to  these  outrages, 
declaring  that  the  evils  were  beyond  the  control  of  the  state  authorities, 
and  expressing  a  doubt  whether  the  power  of  the  National  Executive, 
acting  within  the  limit  of  existing  law,  was  sufficient  for  the  emergency. 
He  urgently  recommended  "  such  legislation  as  in  the  judgment  of  congress 
shall  effectually  secure  life,  liberty  and  property,  and  the  enforcement  of 
law  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States."  The  response  to  this  request 
was  the  passage  of  the  act  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  Four- 
teenth amendment  to  the  Constitution,  which  empowered  the  Presi- 
dent to  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  under  certain  defined  circum- 
stances. On  May  4  the  President  issued  a  proclamation  calling  atten- 
tion to  this  act  and  enjoining  its  observance.  Therein  occurred  these 
words :  ' '  Fully  sensible  of  the  responsibility  imposed  upon  the  Executive 
by  the  act  of  congress  to  which  public  opinion  is  now  called,  and  reluc- 
tant to  call  into  exercise  any  of  the  extraordinary  powers  thereby  con- 
ferred upon  me,  except  in  case  of  imperative  necessity,  I  do  nevertheless 
deem  it  my  duty  to  make  known  that  I  will  not  hesitate  to  exhaust  the 
power  thus  vested  in  the  Executive  whenever  and  wherever  it  shall  become 
necessary  to  do  so  for  the  purpose  of  securing  to  all  citizens  of  the  United 
States  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  the  rights  guaranteed  to  them  by  the 
Constitution  and  the  laws."  As  disorders  still  continued,  notably  in  South 
Carolina,  a  proclamation  of  warning  was  issued  on  October  12,  followed 
by  another  on  the  seventeenth,  which  suspended  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
in  nine  counties  of  that  state.  These  vigorous  proceedings,  followed  by 
uncompromising  efforts  to  enforce  the  law,  finally  put  an  end  to  Ku  KJux 
outrages  and  brought  a  return  of  comparative  peace. 

The  connection  of  President  Grant  with  the  question  of  civil  service  reform 
has  never  been  fully  understood  by  a  majority  of  the  people,  and  he  has 
lacked  his  full  share  of  credit  in  that  direction.  No  one  saw  more  clearly  than 
himself  the  dangers  of  old  political  methods,  and  the  mistakes  he  made  in 
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the  matter  of  appointments  at  various  stages  of  his  Presidential  career  but 
served  to  emphasize  the  warning  and  make  the  danger  more  clear.  Ii\  his 
second  annual  message  to  congress  he  called  attention  to  the  need  of 
reform  of  some  character,  and  said:  "I  would  have  it  go  beyond  the 
mere  fixing  of  the  tenure  of  office  of  clerks  and  employes  who  do  not  re- 
quire the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate  to  make  their  appointments 
complete.  I  would  have  it  govern,  not  the  tenure,  but  the  manntr  of 
making  all  appointments.  There  is  no  duty  which  so  much  embarraiuses 
the  Executive  and  the  heads  of  departments  as  that  of  appointments ;  nor 
is  there  any  such  arduous  and  thankless  labor  imposed  on  senators  and 
representatives  as  that  of  finding  places  for  their  constituents.  The  pres- 
ent system  does  not  secure  the  best  men,  and  often  not  even  fit  men,  for 
public  place.  The  elevation  and  purification  of  the  civil  service  of  the 
government  will  be  hailed  with  approval  by  the  whole  people  of  the 
United  States."  Immediate  fruit  was  borne  to  some  extent,  as  in  Ma^ch, 
1 87 1,  by  a  clause  in  the  sundry  civil  appropriation  bill  the  President  was 
authorized  to  "prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations  for  the  admission  of 
persons  into  the  civil  service  of  the  United  States  as  will  best  promote  the 
efficiency  thereof,  and  to  ascertain  the  fitness  of  candidates."  He  was 
further  authorized  to  employ  suitable  persons  to  conduct  the  needed 
inquiries,  and  to  establish  regulations  for  the  conduct  of  persons  who 
might  receive  appointments  in  the  civil  service.  Under  this  authority  the 
first  civil  service  commission  was  appointed,  consisting  of  George  William 
Curtis,  A.  G.  Cattell,  Joseph  Medill,  D.  A.  Walker,  E.  B.  Ellicott,  Joseph 
H.  Blackfan  and  David  C.  Cox.  In  the  December  following  the  President 
sent  to  congress  the  first  report  of  the  commission,  with  the  rules  adopted 
for  competitive  examinations.  In  so  doing  he  said :  ' '  We  propose  also 
that  in  this  country  the  places  in  the  public  service  shall  be  restored  to 
those  who  are  found  to  be  fitted  for  them,  and  if  anyone  is  disposed  to 
think  that  an  abuse  of  forty  years  is  a  law  of  the  republican  system,  a  little 
reflection  will  show  him  his  error.  If  he  believes  a  reform  is  impossible, 
he  merely  shows  that  he  is  a  victim  of  the  abuse,  and  forgets  that  in 
America  every  reform  is  possible."  In  continuation  he  declared  himself 
determined  to  enforce  the  rules  that  had  been  adopted,  and  asked  for  them 
the  official  sanction  of  congress.  "The  improvement  of  the  civil  service," 
he  said,  "  is  emphatically  the  people's  cause,  the  people's  reform,  and  the 
administration  which  vigorously  begins  it  will  acquire  a  glory  only  less  than 
that  of  the  salvation  of  a  free  Union."  That  Grant  was  seriously  in  earnest 
in  this  matter  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  the  failure  and  postponement  of 
the  good  work  that  ensued  in  this  first  attempt  was  due  to  the  halfhearted 
support  of  congress,  the  opposition  of  the  politicians,  and  the  absence  of 
that  public  opinion  which  President  Grant's  attitude  and  arguments  did  so 
much  to  eventually  arouse. 
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The  annual  message  to  congress  in  October,  1871,  was  a  brief  but  cheer- 
ing statement  of  the  condition  and  needs  of  the  country  from  his  point  of 
view.  He  dwelt  upon  the  great  prosperity  of  the  year  past  and  the  rapid 
growth  in  the  country  of  all  the  elements  of  wealth  and  stability,  and  spoke 
with  satisfaction  of  the  friendly  relations  existing  with  all  foreign  nations. 
He  described  the  treaty  of  Washington,  and  asked  for  the  necessary  appro- 
priations for  the  commissioners.  Referring  to  the  principles  of  public  law 
laid  down  in  the  treaty,  for  which  this  government  had  long  contended,  he 
stated  that  negotiations  were  then  going  on  as  to  the  form  of  note  by  which 
they  were  to  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  other  foreign  powers.  He 
recommended  such  legislation  as  was  necessary  to  enforce  the  fishery  and 
other  provisions  of  the  treaty,  and  stated  that  he  had  addressed  communi- 
cations to  the  governors  of  the  states  bordering  on  Canada  relative  to  the 
legislation  necessary  for  the  common  use  of  canals,  lakes  and  rivers  on  the 
border,  and  recommended  congress  to  make  provision  for  ascertaining  the 
true  position  of  the  forty-ninth  parallel  of  latitude,  where  it  forms  the 
boundary.  An  expedition  to  Corea  had  been  sent  in  aid  of  an  endeavor 
to  conclude  a  treaty  with  that  power,  but  the  object  had  been  found  im- 
practicable ;  the  disturbed  condition  of  Cuba  was  referred  to,  and  the  hope 
expressed  that  all  pending  questions  with  Spain  growing  out  of  the  state 
of  affairs  in  that  island  might  be  adjusted  in  the  spirit  of  peace  and  concili- 
ation which  had  hitherto  guided  the  two  powers  in  their  treatment  of  such 
questions ;  while  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  Brazil  was  mentioned  as  a 
matter  for  congratulation.  After  a  brief  discussion  of  minor  matters,  the 
message  recommended  a  diminution  of  the  burdens  on  the  people  by  modi- 
fying both  the  tax  and  tariff  laws.  In  alluding  to  matters  in  the  south,  the 
President  proposed  that  the  disfranchisement  by  classes  of  former  rebels 
should  no  longer  be  retained,  but  that  all  should  be  re-admitted  to  the 
possession  of  political  privileges,  with  the  exception  of  certain  leaders  who 
were  specified  by  name. 

Even  before  the  opening  of  1872,  the  year  in  which  the  question  of 
Grant's  successor  in  the  Presidential  chair  was  to  be  considered  and  decided, 
public  interest  was  aroused  to  an  unusual  extent,  and  an  early  promise 
given  of  great  excitement  and  intense  political  activity.  As  the  war  period 
receded  into  history,  and  the  questions  dependent  upon  slavery  and  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  south  were  disposed  of,  one  by  one,  the  people  turned 
toward  the  future  and  found  themselves  in  the  discussion  of  issues  that 
had  no  relation  to  the  great  struggle  for  National  existence.  The  personal 
differences  that  had  arisen  between  President  Grant  and  his  immediate  sup- 
porters in  congress  and  the  administration  upon  the  one  hand,  and  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  the  Republican  party  upon  the  other,  were  bound  to  make 
themselves  apparent  when  the  question  of  Grant's  election  to  a  second 
term  should  come  formally  before  the  party  in  its  National  nominating 
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convention.  That  the  President  had  made  many  mistakes  in  minor  mat- 
ters, in  appointments  to  office,  and  in  trusting  others  whose  misdemeanors 
fell  in  responsibiHty  upon  his  official  shoulders  was  inevitable,  in  view  of 
his  inexperience  in  official  life,  the  selfishness  of  those  who  used  his  friend- 
ship for  personal  ends,  and  the  unsettled  condition  of  affairs  following  the 
great  war  and  the  Egyptian  plagues  of  Andrew  Johnson's  administration  ; 
but  that  he  was  the  selfish  and  unpatriotic  man  his  enemies  claimed  him  to 
be,  has  been  disproven  so  thoroughly  that  even  those  who  had  a  share  in 
accusation  have  since  been  the  loudest  in  his  vindication.  The  Liberal 
Republican  movement,  which  was  the  form  assumed  by  the  opposition  to 
Grant  within  the  Republican  party,  has  been  well  described  as  due  in  some 
degree  to  "a  difference  of  policy,  but  more  largely  a  clashing  of  personal 
interests  and  ambitions."  "The  administration  of  President  Grant  in 
some  of  its  pubHc  measures  had  furnished  pretexts,"  writes  a  shrewd 
observer,  "and  in  some  of  its  political  dispensations  had  supplied  reasons 
for  discontent  in  various  Republican  quarters.  The  pretexts  were  loudly 
emphasized  ;  the  reasons,  more  powerful  in  their  effect,  were  less  plainly 
and  directly  proclaimed.  The  former  related  to  questions  of  public  policy 
and  to  differences  of  opinion  which  would  hardly  have  been  irreconcilable ; 
the  latter  sprang  from  personal  disappointments  and  involved  the  rivalry 
of  personal  interests,  which  throughout  history  have  been  the  pregnant 
source  of  the  bitterest  partisan  contentions." 

The  attack  of  the  so-called  Liberal  Republicans  upon  the  President  was 
based  upon  what  they  termed  a  transfer  of  military  rule  to  the  White  House. 
They  claimed  that  the  administration  had  grasped  undue  power,  com- 
plained that  patronage  was  given  to  a  too  large  degree  to  the  personal 
friends  of  Grant,  and  raised  the  cry  of  nepotism  in  appointments  and  of 
centralization  in  the  general  conduct  of  the  government.  This  opposition 
finally  crystallized  in  a  National  convention  of  Liberal  Republicans,  at  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  on  the  first  of  May,  1872,  under  a  call  prepared  by  a  state 
convention  of  similar  sentiment  that  had  been  held  in  Missouri.  The  main 
charge  expressed  in  the  proceedings  of  the  convention  was  the  "military 
character"  of  the  administration,  and  the  platform  adopted,  after  a  denun- 
ciation of  the  President  upon  that  ground,  an  allegation  of  general  corrup- 
tion and  bribery  and  of  needless  opposition  to  needful  reforms,  continued  as 
follows:  "  We,  the  Liberal  Republicans  of  the  United  States  in  National 
convention  assembled  at  Cincinnati,  proclaim  the  following  principles  as 
essential  to  just  government:  i.  We  recognize  the  equality  of  all  men 
before  the  law,  and  hold  that  it  is  the  duty  of  government  in  its  dealings 
with  the  people  to  mete  out  equal  and  exact  justice  to  all,  of  whatever 
nativity,  race,  color  or  persuasion,  religious  or  political.  2.  We  pledge 
ourselves  to  maintain  the  Union  of  these  states,  emancipation  and  enfran- 
chisement, and  to  oppose  any  re-opening  of  the  questions  settled  by  the 
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Thirteenth,  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  amendments  of  the  Constitution, 
3.  We  demand  the  immediate  and  absolute  removal  of  all  disabilities 
imposed  on  account  of  the  rebellion,  which  was  finally  subdued  seven 
years  ago,  believing  that  universal  amnesty  will  result  in  complete  pacifi- 
cation in  all  sections  of  the  country.  4.  Local  self-government,  with 
impartial  suffrage,  will  guard  the  rights  of  all  citizens  more  securely  than 
any  centralized  power.  The  public  welfare  requires  the  supremacy  of  the 
civil  over  the  military  authority,  and  freedom  of  person  under  the  protec- 
tion of  habeas  corpus.  We  demand  for  the  individual  the  largest  liberty 
consistent  with  public  order,  for  the  state  self-government,  and  for  the 
Nation  a  return  to  the  methods  of  peace  and  the  constitutional  limitation 
of  power.  5.  The  civil  service  of  the  government  has  become  a  mere 
instrument  of  partisan  tyranny  and  personal  ambition,  and  an  object  of 
selfish  greed.  It  is  a  scandal  and  reproach  upon  free  institutions,  and 
breeds  a  demoralization  dangerous  to  the  perpetuity  of  Republican  govern- 
ment. 6.  We  therefore  demand  a  thorough  reform  of  the  civil  service  as 
one  of  the  most  pressing  necessities  of  the  hour ;  that  honesty,  capacity 
and  fidelity  constitute  the  only  valid  claims  to  public  employment ;  that 
the  offices  of  the  government  cease  to  be  a  matter  of  arbitrary  favoritism 
and  patronage,  and  that  public  station  again  become?  a  post  of  honor.  To 
this  end  it  is  imperatively  required  that  no  President  shall  be  a  candidate 
for  reelection.  7.  That  public  credit  must  be  sacredly  maintained,  and  we 
denounce  repudiation  in  every  form  and  guise.  8.  A  speedy  return  to 
specie  payments  is  demanded  alike  by  the  highest  considerations  of  com- 
mercial morality  and  honest  government.  9.  We  remember  with  gratitude 
the  heroisms  and  sacrifices  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  Republic,  and 
no  act  of  ours  shall  ever  detract  from  their  justly  earned  fame,  or  the  full 
rewards  of  their  patriotism."  Other  declarations  of  general  policy  fol- 
lowed, but  the  above  are  the  only  ones  that  had  direct  reference  to  the 
administration  or  General  Grant.  This  platform  is  given  with  such  fulness 
that  the  scope  and  meaning  of  the  movement  can  be  understood,  and  full 
hearing  given  to  those  who  at  that  time  waged  such  determined  warfare 
upon  the  occupant  of  the  Presidential  chair.  The  convention  then  pro- 
ceeded to  nominate  Horace  Greeley,  editor  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  for 
President,  and  B.  Gratz  Brown  for  vice-president.  On  July  9  the 
Democratic  National  convention  met  at  Philadelphia,  and,  as  the  only 
hope  offered  of  beating  Grant  and  securing  some  part  in  the  control  of  the 
government,  it  endorsed  the  Cincinnati  platform,  and  made  the  nominees 
of  that  convention  its  own.  That  the  entire  Democratic  party  was  not 
willing  to  choose  for  a  standard-bearer  a  man  who  had  been  their  life-long 
political  enemy,  and  one  of  their  most  fierce  and  bitter  opponents,  was 
shown  by  a  meeting  of  so-called  "  Straight-out  "  Democrats  at  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  where  Charles  O'Conor,  despite  his  refusal  to  run,  was  nomi- 
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naied  for  President,  and  John  Quincy  Adams,  a  descendant  of  the  former 
chief  magistrate  of  that  name,  for  vice-president.  A  genuine  "Bourbon  " 
platform  was  adopted,  and  recommended  to  the  country  in  the  following 
words:  "  Resolved^  That  having  been  betrayed  at  Baltimore  into  a  false 
creed  and  false  leadership  by  that  convention,  we  repudiate  both,  and 
appeal  to  the  people  to  approve  our  platform,  and  to  rally  to  the  polls  and 
support  a  true  platform  and  candidates  who  embody  it." 

That  General  Grant  was  to  be  the  choice  of  the  main  body  of  the  Re- 
publicans for  a  reelection  to  the  high  office  which  impartial  history  cannot 
but  concede  he  so  worthily  filled,  was  a  foregone  conclusion  long  before 
the  delegates  were  in  their  places  in  the  National  Republican  convention, 
held  at  Philadelphia  on  the  fifth  of  June.  The  body  was  one  of  the  ablest 
and  most  enthusiastic  ever  held  in  America,  and  no  name  but  that  of 
Grant  was  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  chief  nomination,  from  the 
beginning  to  the  close.  The  key-note  of  the  situation  as  viewed  by  those 
assembled  was  sounded  by  the  temporary  chairman,  who  declared  that 
"  the  malcontents  who  recently  met  at  Cincinnati  were  without  a  constit- 
uency ;  the  Democrats  who  are  soon  to  meet  at  Baltimore  will  be  without 
a  principle.  The  former,  having  no  motive  in  common  but  personal  dis- 
appointment, attempted  a  fusion  of  repellent  elements  which  has  resulted 
in  explosion ;  the  latter,  degraded  from  the  high  estate  they  once  held, 
propose  an  abandonment  of  their  identity,  which  means  death."  Grant 
was  unanimously  renominated  for  President,  and  Henry  Wilson  of  Massa- 
chusetts named  for  the  second  place  upon  the  ticket.  The  platform  opened 
with  a  recapitulation  of  the  achievements  which  had  signalized  Grant's 
term  of  office,  and  declared  that:  "We  believe  that  the  modest  patriot- 
ism, the  earnest  purpose,  the  sound  judgment,  the  practical  wisdom,  the 
incorruptible  integrity,  and  the  illustrious  services  of  Ulysses  S.  Grant 
have  commended  him  to  the  hearts  of  the  American  people;  and  with  him 
at  our  head  we  start  to-day  upon  a  new  march  of  victory. "  The  main 
body  of  the  platform  enumerated  the  principles  upon  which  the  party  was 
willing  to  be  judged  in  the  future,  declaring  as  one  of  its  planks  that :  "  We 
hold  that  congress  and  the  President  have  only  fulfilled  an  imperative  duty 
in  their  measures  for  the  suppression  of  violent  and  treasonable  organiza- 
tions in  certain  lately  rebellious  regions,  and  for  the  protection  of  the  bal- 
lot-box, and  therefore  they  are  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the  Nation." 
General  Grant  accepted  the  nomination  in  a  brief  letter,  under  date  of 
June  10,  in  which  he  said:  "  If  elected  in  November  and  protected  by  a 
kind  providence  in  health  and  strength,  I  promise  the  same  zeal  and  devo- 
tion to  the  good  of  the  whole  people,  for  the  future  of  my  official  life,  as 
shown  in  the  past.  Past  experience  may  guide  me  in  avoiding  mistakes 
inevitable  with  novices  in  all  professions  and  all  occupations."  He  ex- 
pressed the  hope  of  leaving  to  his  successor,  whether  at  the  end  of  a  first 
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or  second  term,  "  a  country  at  peace  within  its  own  borders,  at  peace  with 
outside  nations,  with  a  credit  at  home  and  abroad,  and  without  embarrass- 
ing questions  to  threaten  its  future  prosperity"  Some  idea  of  the  h'ght 
in  which  this  contest  and  the  chief  participant  therein  upon  one  side  were 
viewed  by  the  veterans  who  had  fought  under  the  Union  flag,  may  be 
gained  from  a  glance  at  the  resolutions  adopted  by  a  convention  composed 
entirely  of  ex-soldiers,  held  at  Pittsburgh  during  the  summer.  "  We  enter 
our  solemn  protest,"  it  was  declared,  "against  transferring  the  control  of 
the  army  and  navy,  treasury,  and  the  entire  government,  the  enforcement 
of  constitutional  amendments,  with  the  execution  of  the  laws  themselves, 
to  a  selfish  and  corrupt  coalition,  composed  chiefly  of  elements  but  recently 
in  open  hostility  to  them  all.  ,  .  .  We  gladly  and  proudly  re-aflirm 
our  enthusiastic  confidence  in  the  integrity,  patriotism  and  ability  cf  Presi- 
dent Grant.  We  point  to  his  messages  for  opinions  and  recommendations 
in  harmony  with  the  most  advanced  political  sentiment.  We  point  to  the 
condition  of  the  country  in  all  its  relations,  foreign  and  domestic,  for  proof 
that  its  laws  are  well  administered  and  its  honor  maintained." 

The  election  of  Grant  was  a  foregone  conclusion  long  ere  the  final 
decision  at  the  polls,  and  the  verdict  was  one  of  the  most  decisive  ever 
recorded  in  American  political  history.  The  total  popular  majority  for  the 
Republican  candidate  was  over  seven  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand 
votes;  that  in  Pennsylvania,  137,548;  in  New  York,  53,455;  in  Illinois, 
57,006;  in  Iowa,  60,370;  in  Massachusetts,  74,212;  in  Michigan,  60,- 
100;  in  Ohio,  37,501;  in  Indiana,  22,515;  in  South  Carolina,  49,587; 
in  Mississippi,  34,887;  and  in  North  Carolina,  24,678.  Mr.  Greeley 
carried  no  northern  state,  and  only  six  in  the  south.  These  immense 
majorities  were  somewhat  due  to  the  dislike  of  many  Democrats  to  the 
position  in  which  their  party  had  placed  itself,  and  who  showed  their 
opposition  by  remaining  at  home  on   election  day. 

It  was  intended  to  make  the  occasion  of  Grant's  second  inauguration  as 
President  one  of  the  most  brilliant  displays  ever  seen  in  America,  and 
VVashingon  was  filled  with  crowds  of  expectant  people  to  celebrate  what 
the  country  seemed  to  feel  was  the  proper  outcome  and  conclusion  of  a 
long  and  bitter  struggle.  But  lowering  skies  and  cold  weather  prevented 
much  of  the  pageantry,  though  the  programme  arranged  was  carried 
happily  through  to  the  end.  The  President's  address  was  in  conformity 
with  his  views  heretofore  expressed,  and  in  a  personal  reference  to  him- 
self he  departed  from  his  usual  course  of  reticence  and  showed  how 
deeply  he  had  been  wounded  by  the  partisan  attacks  made  upon  him. 
He  looked  forward,  he  said,  "with  the  greatest  anxiety,  for  release  from 
responsibilities  which  are  almost  overwhelming,"  and  from  which  he  had 
hardly  had  a  respite  since  1861.  "  My  services,"  he  added,  "  were  then 
tendered  and  accepted  under  the  first  call  for  troops.      .      .      I  did  not  ask 
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for  place  or  position  and  was  entirely  without  influence  or  the  acquaintance 
of  persons  of  influence,  but  was  resolved  to  perform  my  part  in  a  struggle 
threatening  the  very  existence  of  the  Nation.  I  performed  a  conscientious 
duty  without  asking  promotion  or  command,  and  without  a  revengeful 
feeling  towards  any  section  or  individual.  Notwithstanding  this,  through- 
out the  war,  and  from  my  candidacy  for  my  present  office  in  1868  to  the 
close  of  the  last  Presidential  campaign,  I  have  been  the  subject  of  abuse 
and  slander  scarcely  ever  equaled  in  political  history,  which  to  day  I  feel 
that  I  can  afford  to  disregard  in  view  of  your  verdict,  which  I  gratefully 
accept  as  my  vindication." 

The  line  of  policy  pursued  by  President  Grant  during  his  first  term 
was  continued  in  the  one  just  opened.  The  period  first  named  was  marked 
by  the  successful  negotiation  and  execution  of  the  treaty  of  Washington 
and  the  scheme  of  arbitration,  the  failure  of  the  San  Domingo  project, 
the  completion  of  reconstruction,  and  a  firm  and  continued  advocacy  of 
honesty  in  the  payment  of  the  public  debt  in  coin,  and  of  a  speedy  return 
to  specie  payments.  He  had  also  urged  a  liberal  policy  in  building  up  the 
navy,  encouraging  the  growth  of  a  merchant  marine,  the  development 
of  internal  improvements,  the  encouragement  of  an  interocean  canal  at  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  the  inception  of  the  policy  of  civil  service  re- 
form. During  his  second  term  his  foreign  policy,  as  during  the  first,  was 
marked  by  dignity  and  firmness,  a  strict  regard  to  the  rights  of  other 
nations,  and  a  continual  support  of  those  of  his  own  country.  The  dif- 
ficulties between  Spain  and  Cuba  were  skillfully  touched  upon  wherever 
it  was  the  duty  of  our  government  to  refer  thereto  ;  and  in  the  early  days 
of  1874  the  President  explained  the  incident  of  the  capture  of  the  Vir- 
ginius  by  a  Spanish  vessel  and  the  course  he  had  taken  with  reference 
thereto,  in  a  manner  which  completely  vindicated  the  authority  of  the 
United  States  and  yet  preserved  our  amicable  relations  with  Spain.  But 
it  was  in  connection  with  the  question  of  National  honesty  and  faith  in  the 
matter  of  specie  payments  and  the  payment  of  our  debt,  that  he  showed  the 
most  determined  purpose  and  the  soundest  financial  policy.  In  each  of  his 
annual  messages,  and  in  a  number  of  special,  he  urged  the  importance  of  a 
strict  regard  for  the  pledged  word  of  the  Nation.  After  the  great  financial 
panic  of  September,  1873,  he  wrote  a  number  of  letters  on  the  relation 
of  the  government  to  the  crisis,  and  its  duty  in  adhering  to  a  firm  and 
consistent  policy.  When  congress,  in  April,  1874,  passed  a  bill  "  to  fix 
the  amount  of  United  States  notes  and  the  circulation  of  National  banks  " — 
a  measure  known  in  history  as  the  Inflation  bill — he  went  square  against 
the  advice  of  many  presumedly  far  wiser  than  himself  in  the  matter  of 
finances,  and  following  his  own  convictions  of  the  proper  course  to  pur- 
sue, interposed  his  veto,  and  prevented  its  becoming  a  law.  He  presented 
his  reasons  for  this  action  in  a  message  that  set  clearly  forth  his  objections 
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and  his  views  upon  the  questions  involved.  In  insisting  upon  the  necessity 
of  returning  to  specie  payments  he  said  :  "I  am  not  a  believer  in  any 
artificial  method  of  making  paper  money  equal  to  coin  when  the  coin  is 
not  owned  or  held  ready  to  redeem  the  promises  to  pay,  for  paper 
money  is  nothing  more  than  promises  to  pay  and  is  valuable  exactly 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  coin  that  it  can  be  converted  into. 
While  coin  is  not  used  as  a  circulating  medium,  or  the  currency  of  the 
country  is  not  convertible  into  it  at  par,  it  becomes  an  article  of  commerce 
as  much  as  any  other  product.  The  surplus  will  seek  a  foreign  market 
as  will  any  other  surplus.  The  balance  of  trade  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
question."  In  the  following  June,  in  response  to  the  request  of  a  member 
of  the  senate  who  had  been  deeply  impressed  by  the  soundness  and  clear- 
ness of  the  President's  views  upon  financial  questions  as  expressed  in 
private  conversation,  Grant  gave  a  memorandum  of  those  views  for  pub- 
lication. In  this  he  set  forth  more  explicitly  than  he  had  yet  done  the 
measures  which  he  considered  important  for  the  restoration  of  specie  pay- 
ments. He  advocated  the  repeal  of  the  Legal  Tender  act,  to  take  effect 
in  a  year,  a  provision  for  the  redemption  of  government  notes  in  coin  after 
another  year,  and  their  cancellation,  the  process  being  facilitated  by  issuing 
bonds  to  be  sold  for  gold  as  needed, and  the  gradual  withdrawal  of  all  bills 
under  ten  dollars,  and  the  removal  of  all  restrictions  on  free  banking.  In 
approving  the  Resumption  act  in  January,  1875,  he  transmitted  a  special 
to  the  senate,  dwelling  upon  the  importance  of  the  act  and  of  measures 
which  should  fully  prepare  for  the  change  in  the  condition  of  the  cur- 
rency. This  he  did,  he  said,  because  he  felt  that  the  subject  was  of  such 
vital  importance  to  the  whole  country,  "  that  it  should  receive  the  atten- 
tion of  and  be  discussed  by  congress  and  the  people,  through  the  press  and 
in  every  way,  to  the  end  that  the  best  and  most  satisfactory  course  may  be 
reached  of  executing  what  I  deem  most  beneficial  legislation  on  a  most 
vital  question  to  the  interest  and  prosperity  of  the  Nation."  His  course 
concerning  the  reform  of  the  civil  service  was  equally  practical  and  plain. 
He  urged  upon  congress  as  late  as  December,  1874,  the  necessity  of  giving 
legislative  sanction  to  the  rules  that  he  had  sometime  before  submitted. 
In  his  annual  message  at  the  time  above  named  he  had  declared  that  it 
was  impracticable  to  maintain  them  without  "the  direct  and  positive  sup- 
port of  congress,"  and  announced  that  if  that  body  adjourned  without 
positive  action  on  the  subject,  he  should  regard  such  action  as  a  disapproval 
of  the  system  and  abandon  it,  "^  except  so  far  as  to  require  examinations 
for  certain  appointees  to  determine  their  fitness."  Mr.  Curtis,  the  head 
of  the  commission,  had  already  resigned  because  he  could  obtain  no  sup- 
port from  the  law-making  power  of  the  government.  The  system  was 
nominally  continued  until  congress  failed  to  make  appropriations  for  its 
expenses.     There  were   many  who  believed  that  the   President  was  not 
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sincere  in  his  professions  in  favor  of  the  system  ;  but  that  he  was  in  ad- 
vance of  congress  and  the  people  is  shown  by  his  repeated  declarations, 
and  his  endeavor  to  persuade  congress  to  give  practical  effect  to  his  views. 
The  course  of  Grant  toward  the  south  during  the  closing  years  of  his 
administration  can  be  outlined  in  a  few  words.  The  political  troubles  in 
that  section  of  the  country  continued  through  his  entire  term.  Toward 
the  last  he  was  very  firm  in  his  deprecation  of  any  interference  by  the  gov- 
ernment which  was  not  imperatively  demanded  for  the  preservation  of 
peace  and  good  order.  In  1873  he  called  the  attention  of  congress  to  the 
controversy  in  Louisiana  over  the  disputed  elections  of  the  previous 
November.  He  stated  that  he  had  recognized  as  the  de  facto  government 
that  which  had  been  installed  by  the  decision  of  the  returning  board  of 
the  state,  and  declared  it  his  purpose  to  adhere  to  its  support,  if  no  action 
was  taken  by  congress.  He  said :  "I  am  extremely  anxious  to  avoid  any 
appearance  of  undue  interference  in  state  affairs,  and  if  congress  differs 
from  me  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done,  I  respectfully  urge  its  immediate 
decision  to  that  effect.  Otherwise  I  shall  feel  obliged,  as  far  as  I  can  by 
the  exercise  of  legitimate  authority,  to  put  an  end  to  the  unhappy  con- 
troversy which  disturbs  the  peace  and  prostrates  the  business  of  Louisiana, 
by  the  recognition  and  support  of  the  government  which  is  recognized  and 
upheld  by  the  courts  of  the  state."  No  action  was  taken  by  the  body  to 
which  he  had  made  this  appeal,  and  the  trouble  was  renewed  with  violence 
in  1874,  when  a  new  canvass  took  place  over  the  election  of  members  to 
the  legislature.  Those  who  had  supported  the  McEnery  and  Penn  ticket 
of  1872,  resorted  to  arms  in  New  Orleans,  against  Kellogg,  who  appealed 
to  the  President  for  protection.  A  proclamation  was  issued  on  September 
15,  warning  all  turbulent  and  disorderly  persons  to  disperse  within  five 
days  and  submit  themselves  to  the  law.  The  United  States  troops  at 
New  Orleans  were  ordered  to  preserve  the  peace.  This  prompt  -action 
restored  peace  for  the  time,  and  in  referring  to  it  in  his  next  annual  mes- 
sage, the  President  defended  his  course  as  the  only  alternative  left  him  by 
the  inaction  of  congress,  as  he  could  only  recognize  the  state  government 
that  existed  in  form  under  the  state  laws.  The  difficulties  broke  out  afresh 
after  the  election,  and  the  President  sent  General  Sheridan  to  New  Orleans 
to  investigate  and  report,  and  if  necessary  to  take  command  of  the  mili- 
tary located  there.  Sheridan  reported  adversely  to  the  claims  of  Speaker 
Wiltz,  who  had  been  chosen  by  the  aid  of  persons  not  returned  as  elected 
to  the  state  house  of  representatives.  At  the  demand  of  Governor  Kel- 
logg these  persons  were  ejected  and  the  Republican  majority  established 
in  their  places.  The  action  of  Grant  and  Sheridan  in  this  matter  met  with 
sharp  criticisms,  not  only  from  Democrats,  but  from  some  of  the  party  to 
which  the  President  belonged.  The  latter  explained  and  defended  his 
course  in  a  special  message  in  January,  1875,  in  which  he  discussed  the 
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question  at  length,  and  deplored  the  necessity  of  interference  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  order  and  the  protection  of  life  and  property.  He  vehe- 
mently urged  congress  to  take  some  action  that  would  give  clear  defini- 
tion to  his  duties,  "giving  assurance  at  the  same  time  that  whatever  may 
be  done  by  that  body  will  be  executed  according  to  the  spirit  and  letter 
of  the  law,  without  fear  or  favor."  Those  who  had  been  in  opposition  to 
Governor  Kellogg  gave  up  the  contest  for  the  time,  only  to  renew  it  with 
increased  venom  and  violence  in  the  election  of  1876, 

Disturbances  of  a  somewhat  similar  character  occurred  in  the  Texas 
election,  in  December,  1873,  where  the  Democratic  party  was  successful 
for  the  first  time  since  the  close  of  the  rebellion.  An  attack  was  made 
upon  the  constitutionality  of  the  law  under  which  the  election  was  held, 
and  upon  hearing,  it  was  declared  invalid  by  the  supreme  court  of  the 
state.  Governor  Davis  appealed  to  the  National  government  for  troops  by 
which  to  sustain  himself  in  power.  The  President  replied:  "The  act  of 
the  legislature  of  Texas  providing  for  the  recent  election  having  received 
your  approval,  and  both  political  parties  having  made  nominations  and 
having  conducted  a  political  campaign  under  its  provisions,  would  it  not  be 
prudent,  as  well  as  right,  to  yield  to  the  verdict  of  the  people  as  expressed 
by  their  ballots  ?  "  He  also  reminded  the  governor  that  his  application 
was  not  made  in  accordance  with  the  demands  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
laws.  The  conclusion  of  the  matter  was  that  the  people  of  the  state  were 
left  to  settle  the  controversy.  The  gubernatorial  contest  in  Arkansas 
during  Grant's  second  term,  was  one  of  the  most  exciting  of  the  struggles 
in  the  southern  states  that  came  in  the  wake  of  rebellion  and  reconstruc- 
tion. The  difficulty  began  with  the  contest  of  1872,  between  Joseph 
Brooks  and  Elisha  Baxter,  both  Republicans,  and  both  claiming  to  have 
been  elected  governor.  In  the  spring  of  1872  the  President  was  appealed 
to  for  support  from  both  sides.  To  one,  Baxter,  he  made  reply,  express- 
ing the  hope  that  the  difficulty  could  be  peaceably  adjusted  by  the  legis- 
lature, promising  all  assistance  and  protection  to  such  adjustment  that 
could  be  given  under  the  Constitution  and  the  laws,  and  hoping  that  the 
military  forces  upon  both  sides  would  be  disbanded.  The  President  gave 
his  sanction  to  an  attempt  made  in  Washington  to  effect  a  compromise  be- 
tween the  contending  faction,  under  v/hich  the  whole  matter  would  be  left 
to  the  Arkansas  legislature.  This  proposal  was  rejected  by  Brooks.  In 
May,  the  legislature  declared  Baxter  elected,  and  appealed  for  protection 
against  domestic  violence.  In  response,  the  President  issued  a  proclama- 
tion recognizing  Baxter,  and  commanding  all  turbulent  and  disorderly  per- 
sons to  disperse  and  submit  to  the  constituted  authorities.  This  was 
followed  by  a  constitutional  convention  ;  a  new  Constitution  was  prepared 
and  adopted,  a  new  election  held,  and  A.  H.  Garland  chosen  governor, 
although  the  office  of  his  predecessor  under  the  old  order  of  things  was 
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to  have  run  until  1877.  The  controversy  was  re-opened,  and  the  Presi- 
dent was  again  called  upon  to  interfere.  He  declined,  and  turned  the 
whole  matter  over  to  congress,  which  had  ordered  an  investigation.  In  a 
special  message,  in  February,  1875,  he  again  appealed  to  congress  to  take 
action  and  ' '  relieve  the  Executive  from  acting  upon  questions  which  should 
be  decided  by  the  legislative  branch  of  the  government."  Atone  other 
time,  just  previous  to  the  Presidential  contest  of  1 876,  he  was  again  asked 
to  protect  a  state  government,  the  appeal  coming  this  time  from  the  gov- 
ernor of  Mississippi.  In  directing  the  attorney-general  as  to  the  form  of 
his  reply,  the  President  said:  "The  whole  public  are  tired  out  with  these 
annual  autumnal  outbreaks  in  the  south,  and  the  great  majority  are  ready 
now  to  condemn  any  interference  on  the  part  of  government.  I  heartily 
wish  that  peace  and  good  order  maybe  restored  without  issuing  the  procla- 
mation, but  if  it  is  not,  the  proclamation  must  be  issued.  But  if  it  is,  I  shall 
instruct  the  commander  of  the  forces  to  have  no  child's  play.  If  there  is 
a  necessity  for  military  interference,  there  is  justice  in  such  interference  to 
deter  evildoers."  He  urged  that  the  state  authorities  should  endeavor  to 
settle  their  own  difficulties.  There  was  no  intervention,  and  the  Democrats 
of  Mississippi  carried  the  ensuing  election. 

A  brief  glance  may  be  given  to  the  remaining  annual  messages  of  Presi- 
dent Grant,  as  furnishing  light  upon  the  progress  and  condition  of  the 
country  during  his  second  term,  before  passing  on  to  the  later  incidents  of 
his  career.  That  of  1872  was  a  document  of  unusually  happy  import, 
having  nothing  to  announce  save  circumstances  of  apparent  National  pros- 
perity. The  Alabama  and  San  Juan  arbitrations  had  resulted  in  favor  of 
America  ;  the  balance-sheet  of  the  Nation  showed  a  rapid  increase  of  finan- 
cial and  commercial  prosperity,  and  the  public  debt  was  in  a  regular 
course  of  diminution.  The  message  also  paid  a  tribute  to  Juarez,  the  lately 
deceased  president  of  Mexico,  and  expressed  hopes  that  his  successor 
would  confirm  the  belief  entertained  in  his  wisdom  and  patriotism  by  the 
results  of  his  administration,  and  by  strengthening  the  relations  with 
neighboring  countries — a  course  rendered  necessary  by  the  lawless  acts 
which  disturbed  the  adjacent  settlements,  and  which  must  cease  under  the 
rule  of  order.  Alluding  to  Cuba,  the  President  remarked  that  no  advance 
had  been  made  toward  a  pacification  of  the  island  ;  that  though  the  insur- 
rection was  without  prospects  of  ultimate  success,  yet  Spain  had  been  un- 
successful in  repressing  it.  The  messages  of  1873  and  1874  were  largely 
devoted  to  the  discussion  of  questions  fully  explained  in  what  has  gone 
before.  That  of  1875  was  the  most  elaborate  one  prepared  by  President 
Grant,  as  befitting  a  time  just  prior  to  the  dawning  of  the  "centennial 
year  of  our  National  existence  as  a  free  and  independent  people."  After 
a  fitting  reference  to  the  marvelous  advance  made  by  the  country  during 
the  century  past,  he  proceeded  to  a  consideration  of  future  needs  and  pres- 
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ent  perils.  He  said :  "A  large  association  of  ignorant  men  cannot,  for 
any  considerable  period  oppose  a  successful  resistance  to  tyranny  and  op- 
pression from  the  educated  few,  but  will  inevitably  sink  into  acquiescence 
to  the  will  of  intelligence,  whether  directed  by  the  demagogue  or  by  priest- 
craft. Hence  the  education  of  the  masses  becomes  of  the  first  necessity 
for  the  preservation  of  our  institutions."  As  a  "primary  step,  therefore, 
to  advancement  in  all  that  had  marked  "  past  progress,  he  recommended  a 
constitutional  amendment  "making  it  the  duty  of  each  of  the  several  states 
to  establish  and  forever  maintain  free  public  schools  adequate  to  the  edu- 
cation of  all  the  children  in  the  rudimentary  branches  within  their  respec- 
tive limits,  irrespective  of  sex,  color,  birthplace  or  religion,  and  forbidding 
the  teaching  in  said  schools  of  religious  or  atheistic  or  pagan  tenets,  and 
prohibiting  the  granting  of  any  school  funds  or  school  taxes,  or  any  part 
thereof,  either  by  legislative,  municipal  or  other  authority,  for  the  benefit 
or  in  aid,  directly  or  indirectly,  of  any  religious  sect  or  denomination." 
He  next  called  attention  to  the  vast  accumulation  of  untaxed  church  prop- 
erty, which  already  reached  the  enormous  sum  of  one  billion  of  dollars, 
and  which  by  the  end  of  the  century  would  reach  three  billion,  three  hun- 
dred million,  and  added:  "The  contemplation  of  so  vast  a  property  as 
here  alluded  to,  without  taxation,  may  lead  to  sequestration  without  con- 
stitutional authority,  and  through  blood.  I  would  suggest  the  taxation  of 
all  property  equally,  whether  church  or  corporation,  exempting  only  the 
last  resting  place  of  the  dead,  and,  possibly,  with  proper  restrictions, 
church  edifices."  In  referring  to  the  relations  of  the  United  States  with 
foreign  powers,  he  announced  that  minor  differences  with  Chili  and  Colom- 
bia had  been  satisfactorily  closed ;  a  reciprocity  treaty  had  been  concluded 
with  the  Hawaiian  islands,  and  the  Virginius  indemnity  arranged  with 
Spain.  The  questions  in  issue  with  England,  Cuba  and  Mexico  were  fully 
explained.  Five  questions  were  finally  enumerated,  which  were  declared 
to  be  of  vital  importance:  "A  good  school  system  made  universal;  un- 
sectarian  teaching  and  compulsory  disfranchisement  of  illiterate  voters  after 
1890;  separation  to  be  declared  unalterable,  of  church  and  state,  and  taxa- 
tion of  church  property;  the  extirpation  of"  licensed  immorality,  such  as 
polygamy  and  the  importation  of  women  for  illegitimate  purposes ;  and 
"a  speedy  return  to  a  sound  currency,  such  as  will  command  the  respect 
of  the  world." 

The  last  annual  message  ever  penned  by  President  Grant  was  presented 
to  congress  on  December  5,  1876.  The  document  may  be  regarded  as 
important  and  interesting,  not  only  as  a  statement  of  the  condition  of  the 
country  at  the  end  of  the  year,  but  also  as  containing  a  dignified  vindication 
of  his  past  career.  "  From  the  age  of  seventeen,"  said  he,  "I  had  never 
even  witnessed  the  excitement  attending  a  Presidential  campaign  but  twice 
antecedent  to  my  own  candidacy,  and  at  but  one  of  them  was  I  eligible  as 
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a  voter.  In  such  circumstances  it  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose  that  errors 
of  judgment  must  have  occurred.  Even  had  they  not,  differences  of  opin- 
ion between  the  Executive,  bound  by  an  oath  to  the  strict  performance  of 
his  duties,  and  writers  and  debaters,  must  have  arisen.  It  is  not  necessarily 
evidence  of  blunder  on  the  part  of  the  Executive  because  there  are  these 
differences  of  views.  Mistakes  have  been  made  as  all  can  see,  and  I  admit ; 
but  it  seems  to  me  oftener  in  the  selections  made  of  the  assistants  appointed 
to  aid  in  carrying  out  the  various  duties  of  administering  the  government, 
in  nearly  every  case  selected  without  a  personal  acquaintance  with  the 
appointees,  but  upon  recommendations  of  the  representatives  chosen 
directly  by  the  people.  It  is  impossible,  where  so  many  trusts  are  to  be 
allotted,  that  the  right  parties  should  be  chosen  in  every  instance.  History 
shows  that  no  administration,  from  the  time  of  Washington  to  the  present, 
has  been  free  from  these  mistakes.  But  I  leave  comparisons  to  history, 
claiming  only  that  I  have  acted  in  every  instance  from  a  conscientious 
desire  to  do  what  was  right — Constitutional,  within  the  law,  and  for  the 
very  best  interests  of  the  whole  people.  Failures  have  been  errors  of 
judgment,  not  of  intent." 

Passing  to  a  review  of  the  country's  financial  and  commercial  condition, 
he  sketched  the  grand  results  that  had  been  accomplished  since  the  war, 
in  these  words :  ' '  The  country  was  laboring  under  an  enormous  debt, 
contracted  in  the  suppression  of  rebellion,  and  taxation  was  so  oppressive 
as  to  discourage  production.  Another  danger  also  threatened  us — a 
foreign  war.  The  last  difficulty  had  to  be  adjusted,  and  was  so  adjusted 
without  a  war,  and  in  a  manner  highly  honorable  to  all  parties  concerned. 
Taxes  have  been  reduced  within  the  last  seven  years  nearly  three  hundred 
millions  of  dollars,  and  the  National  debt  has  been  reduced  in  the  same 
time  over  four  hundred  and  thirty-five  millions  of  dollars.  By  refunding 
the  six  per  cent,  bonded  debt  for  bonds  bearing  five  and  four  and  one- 
half  per  cent,  interest,  respectively,  the  annual  interest  has  been  reduced 
from  over  one  hundred  and  thirty  million  dollars  in  1869,  to  but  little  over 
one  hundred  millions  dollars  in  1876.  The  balance  of  trade  has  been 
changed  from  over  one  hundred  and  thirty  million  dollars  against  the 
United  States  in  1869,  to  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  million  dol- 
lars in  our  favor  in  1876.  It  is  confidently  believed  that  the  balance  of 
trade  in  favor  of  the  United  States  will  increase,  not  diminish,  and  that  the 
pledge  of  congress  to  resume  specie  payments  in  1879  will  be  easily 
accomplished,  even  in  the  absence  of  much  desired  legislation  on  the  sub- 
ject." In  referring  to  the  exciting  Presidential  election  of  that  year  and  the 
troubles  growing  out  of  it — a  matter  that  will  be  considered  in  connection 
with  the  life  of  President  Hayes — he  made  the  following  pertinent  and 
significant  suggestions:  "  Under  the  present  system  there  seems  to  be 
no  provided  remedy  for  contesting  the  election  in  any  one  state.     The 
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remedy  is  partially,  no  doubt,  in  the  enlightenment  of  electors.  The 
compulsory  support  of  the  free  school,  and  the  disfranchisement  of  all  who 
cannot  read  and  write  the  English  language  after  a  fixed  probation,  would 
meet  my  hearty  approval.  I  would  not  make  this  apply,  however,  to 
those  already  voters,  but  I  would  to  all  becoming  so  after  the  expiration 
of  the  probation  fixed  upon.  Foreigners  coming  to  the  country  to  become 
citizens,  who  are  educated  in  their  own  language,  would  acquire  the 
requisite  knowledge  of  ours  during  the  necessary  residence,  to  obtain 
naturalization.  If  they  did  not  take  enough  interest  in  our  language  to 
acquire  sufficient  knowledge  of  it  to  enable  them  to  study  the  institutions 
and  laws  of  the  country  intelligently,  I  would  not  confer  upon  them  the 
right  to  make  laws,  nor  to  select  those  who  do.  .  .  .  With  the  present 
congress  my  official  life  terminates.  It  is  not  probable  that  public  affairs 
will  ever  again  receive  attention  from  me  further  than  as  a  citizen  of  the 
Republic,  always  taking  a  deep  interest  in  the  honor,  integrity  and  pros- 
perity of  the  whole  land. " 

An  incident  that  occurred  during  1876  must  not  be  omitted  in  any  record 
of  the  life  of  President  Grant,  or  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  as  it 
showed  the  species  of  enmity  which  he  was  compelled  to  meet  at  various 
times,  and  his  prompt  response  when  under  accusation.  General  Babcock, 
his  private  secretary  and  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends,  was  indicted  on 
a  charge  of  complicity  in  what  were  known  as  the  "  whisky  frauds."  The 
President's  name  was  immediately  coupled  with  that  of  his  secretary  by 
the  opposition  press,  and  an  intimation  given  that  such  influence  would  be 
brought  to  bear  as  would  stop  the  further  prosecution  of  the  case.  Grant's 
course  was  prompt  and  to  the  point.  Writing  to  those  who  had  the  case 
in  charge  he  said :  "I  forward  this  for  information,  and  to  the  end  that  if 
it  throws  any  light  upon  new  parties  to  summon  as  witnesses  they  may  be 
brought  out.  Let  no  guilty  man  escape,  if  it  can  be  avoided.  Be  specially 
vigilant,  or  instruct  those  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  fraud  to  be,  against 
all  who  insinuate  that  they  have  high  influence  to  protect  them.  No  per- 
sonal consideration  should  stand  in  the  way  of  performing  public  duty." 
The  country  was  soon  aware  that  General  Grant  had  no  part  in  anything 
that  savored  of  dishonest  dealings,  and  that  such  scandals  as  befell  his  ad- 
ministration were  the  works  of  those  in  whom  the  natural  loyalty  of  hi-« 
character  had  led  him  to  place  a  too  generous  trust. 

A  pleasing  feature  of  President  Grant's  last  year  of  official  life  occurred 
on  May  10,  1876,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  formal  opening  of  the  centen- 
nial exhibition  at  Philadelphia.  When  he  appeared  upon  the  platform  he 
was  greeted  by  enthusiastic  cheers,  and  after  the  preliminary  exercises  had 
been  completed,  he  declared  the  great  exposition  open  in  a  brief  speech, 
in  which  he  spoke  of  the  advance  of  the  country  as  exhibited  in  this  dis- 
play of  its  products,  invoked  the  cooperation  of  the  people  to  make  the 
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exposition  a  success,  and  extended  a  hearty  welcome  to  visitors  from  for- 
eign shores. 

President  Grant's  second  term  in  the  Presidential  office  was  hardly  under 
way  before  the  fear  was  expressed  in  some  of  the  public  journals  that  he 
contemplated  a  nomination  for  a  third  term,  and  that  there  were  many 
leading  men  in  the  Republican  ranks  who  would  gladly  work  to  that  end. 
Because  Grant  held  his  own  counsels  and  made  no  haste  to  decline  an 
honor  that  had  not  yet  been  tendered  him,  the  agitation  grew  in  violence 
and  soon  took  form  in  the  debates  of  congress  and  the  considerations  of 
political  conventions.  As  early  as  January,  1875,  a  report  came  from  the 
judiciary  committee  of  the  National  house  of  representatives  in  favor  of  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  extending  the  Presidential  term  to  six 
years  and  making  the  President  ineligible  to  reelection.  The  result  of  the 
test  vote  that  ensued  showed  that  not  only  the  Democrats  but  many  Re- 
publicans were  opposed  to  the  third  term — not  that  dislike  toward  Grant 
or  any  lack  of  confidence  in  him  was  of  necessity  expressed  by  a  negative 
vote,  but  because  it  was  clear  to  the  American  mind  that  the  limit  which 
Washington  had  marked  for  himself  should  be  given  all  the  force  of  a 
written  law.  Matters  finally  came  to  a  point  where  General  Grant  decided 
to  express  himself,  and  an  opportunity  was  given  when  the  Republican 
convention  of  Pennsylvania,  while  praising  the  administration  in  the  highest 
terms,  declared  itself  ' '  unalterably  opposed  to  the  election  to  the  Presi- 
dency of  any  person  for  a  third  term."  This  called  from  the  President  a 
letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  convention,  in  which  he  stated  that  so  far 
from  seeking  for  a  third  term  of  office,  he  had  himself  never  sought  for  a 
second  or  even  a  first  nomination.  "Now,  for  a  third  term,"  he  continued, 
"  I  do  not  want  it  any  more  than  I  did  the  first.  I  would  not  utter  a  word 
to  change  the  will  of  the  people  in  having  their  choice.  The  question  of 
the  number  of  terms  allowed  to  any  one  member  of  the  executive  can  only 
come  up  fairly  on  a  proposition  to  amend  the  Constitution,  fixing  the 
length  or  the  number  of  terms  for  which  one  person  shall  be  eligible  to  the 
Presidency.  Until  such  amendment  is  adopted,  the  people  cannot  be  re- 
stricted in  their  choice  by  resolution  further  than  they  are  now  restricted 
by  age  and  nativity  ;  and  it  may  happen  in  the  country's  future  history 
that  to  change  an  executive  officer  because  he  has  been  eight  years  in  office 
will  prove  an  unfortunate  if  not  disastrous  idea.  That  any  man  could  elect 
himself  President,  or  even  renominate  himself,  is  preposterous.  It  is  a 
reflection  upon  the  intelligence  and  patriotism  of  the  people  to  suppose 
such  a  thing  possible.  Anyone  can  destroy  his  chances  for  the  office,  but 
no  one  can  force  the  election  or  even  nomination.  To  recapitulate,  I  am 
not,  nor  have  I  ever  been,  a  candidate  for  renomination.  I  would  not  ac- 
cept a  nomination,  if  it  were  tendered,  unless  it  should  come  under  such 
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Circumstances  as  to  make  it  an  imperative  duty — circumstances  not  likely 
to  arise." 

When  the  Presidential  contest  of  1876  began  to  assume  a  form  that 
threatened  serious  trouble,  President  Grant  contented  himself  with  taking 
measures  for  the  preservation  of  order  and  the  protection  of  rights  in  the 
south.  On  August  15  General  Sherman  was  instructed  to  have  all  avail- 
able forces  "  in  readiness  to  be  used  upon  call  or  requisition  of  the  proper 
legal  authorities,  for  protecting  all  citizens,  without  distinction  of  race, 
color  or  political  opinion,  in  the  exercise  of  the  right  to  vote,  as  guaran- 
teed by  the  Fifteenth  amendment,  and  to  assist  in  the  enforcement  of 
certain,  condign  and  effectual  punishment  upon  all  persons  who  shall  at- 
tempt by  force,  fraud,  terror,  intimidation  or  otherwise,  to  prevent  the  free 
exercise  of  the  right  of  suffrage,  as  provided  by  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  ;  and  have  such  force  so  distributed  and  stationed  as  to  be  able  to 
render  prompt  assistance  in  the  enforcement  of  law."  The  only  call  for 
troops  prior  to  the  election  came  from  Governor  Chamberlain  of  South 
Carolina.  A  proclamation  was  issued  on  the  seventeenth  of  October  com- 
manding unlawful  combinations  to  disperse,  and  on  the  same  day  General 
Sherman  was  directed  to  place  all  available  forces  in  the  Division  of  the 
Atlantic  at  the  command  of  General  Ruger  at  Columbia,  to  be  stationed 
where  they  could  be  most  effectually  used  in  case  of  resistance  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  United  States,  After  the  election  and  while  the  result  was 
in  dispute  in  South  Carolina,  the  President  gave  orders  for  the  use  of  the 
military  to  preserve  order  only.  Instructions  were  issued  to  General 
Augur,  in  Louisiana,  to  "preserve  peace  and  good  order,  and  to  see  that 
the  proper  and  legal  canvassing  board  are  unmolested  in  the  performance 
of  their  duties.  Should  there  be  any  ground  of  suspicion  of  fraudulent 
count  on  either  side,"  the  President  added,  "  it  should  be  reported  and 
denounced  at  once.  No  man  worthy  of  the  office  of  President  should  be 
willing  to  hold  it  if  counted  in  or  placed  there  by  fraud.  Either  party  can 
afford  to  be  disappointed  in  the  result.  The  country  cannot  afford  to  have 
the  result  tainted  by  the  suspicion  of  illegal  or  false  returns."  It  was  at 
Grant's  request  that  a  delegation  of  prominent  Republicans  from  the  north 
went  to  New  Orleans  to  supervise  the  canvass  of  votes.  His  subsequent 
course  was  limited  to  precautions  against  any  breach  of  the  law.  In  sign- 
ing the  Electoral  Commission  bill  on  January  29,  1877,  he  submitted  a 
special  message  to  the  senate,  in  which  he  approved  the  measure  as  "  cal- 
culated to  meet  the  present  condition  of  the  question  and  the  country," 
but  at  the  same  time  urged  the  necessity  of  "  permanent  general  legislation 
to  meet  cases  which  have  not  been  contemplated  in  the  Constitution  or  laws 
of  the  country."  In  the  settlement  of  that  great  controversy  he  had  no 
part  to  take,  and  on  March  4  retired  into  private  life,  glad  to  be  free  from 
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official  care,  and  willing  that  other  shoulders  should  carry  the  burdens  he 
had  SO  long  borne. 

The  hour  that  saw  the  Galena  tanner's  clerk  leave  his  uncongenial  task 
to  offer  his  services  to  his  country  marked  the  beginning  of  a  series  of 
labors  and  responsibilities  the  equal  to  which  few  men  have  ever  been 
called  upon  to  bear.  That  he  was  sincere  in  his  desire  to  enter  upon  a 
season  of  rest  cannot  be  doubted,  in  view  of  the  work  he  had  been  called 
upon  to  do,  and  the  excitement  and  mental  strain  under  which  the  greater 
part  of  it  was  performed.  Upon  retiring  from  Washington  he  made  a 
brief  visit  to  his  old  home  in  Illinois,  and  returning  made  arrangements  for 
a  long  contemplated  and  desired  tour  around  the  world.  While  intending 
to  travel  only  as  other  private  citizens,  and  with  no  claim  for  consideration 
above  the  mass,  his  fame  at  home  and  abroad  was  such  that  at  almost 
every  foot  of  the  way  he  was  greeted  with  such  ovations  and  ceremonies 
of  welcome  as  in  the  old  world  are  usually  reserved  for  royalty  itself.  A 
gracious  and  appropriate  action  was  performed  by  Mr.  Evarts,  secretary 
of  state,  who  took  occasion  on  May  23  to  address  a  communication  to  the 
representatives  of  the  United  States  in  foreign  countries,  in  which  he  said : 
*' General  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  the  late  President  of  the  United  States,  sailed 
from  Philadelphia  on  the  seventeenth  instant  for  Liverpool.  The  route 
and  extent  of  his  travels,  as  well  as  the  duration  of  his  sojourn  abroad, 
were  alike  undetermined  at  the  time  of  his  departure,  the  object  of  his 
journey  being  to  secure  a  few  months  of  rest  and  recreation  after  sixteen 
years  of  unremitting  and  devoted  labor  in  the  military  and  civil  service  of 
his  country.  The  enthusiastic  manifestations  of  popular  regard  and  esteem 
for  General  Grant  shown  by  the  people  in  all  parts  of  the  country  that  he 
has  visited  since  his  retirement  from  official  life,  and  attending  his  every 
appearance  in  public  from  the  day  of  that  retirement  up  to  the  moment  of 
his  departure  for  Europe,  indicate  beyond  question  the  high  place  he  holds 
in  the  grateful  affections  of  his  countrymen.  Sharing  in  the  largest  meas- 
ure this  general  public  sentiment,  and  at  the  same  time  expressing  the 
wishes  of  the  President,  I  desire  to  invite  the  aid  of  the  diplomatic  and 
consular  officers  of  the  government  to  make  his  journey  a  pleasant  one 
should  he  visit  their  posts.  I  feel  already  assured  that  you  will  find 
patriotic  pleasure  in  anticipating  the  wishes  of  the  department  by  showing 
him  that  attention  and  consideration  which  is  due  from  every  officer  of  the 
government  to  a  citizen  of  the  Republic  so  signally  distinguished,  both  in 
official  service  and  personal  renown." 

Accompanied  by  his  wife,  the  general  sailed  from  Philadelphia  on  May 
17,  choosing  the  steamer  Indiana  for  his  passage  across  the  sea,  because  it 
was  one  of  the  only  line  of  American  steamers  at  that  time  crossing  the 
Atlantic.  Before  departure  he  was  feted  by  the  people  of  Philadelphia, 
and  given  a  farewell  reception,  in  which  part  was  takeik  by  some  of  the 
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most  eminent  men  of  the  land.  "General  Grant  appreciated  highly  the 
enthusiasm  which  had  greeted  him  on  his  departure  from  his  native  land," 
wrote  the  historian  of  his  tour  ;*  "  such  a  scene  as  had  accompanied  him 
on  his  way  down  the  river  had  never  before  been  witnessed  in  this  country, 
and  it  made  on  its  recipient  a  vivid  impression.  He  could  hardly  refer  to 
this  scene  without  emotion,  and  it  certainly  repaid  him,  in  his  own  modest 
estimation,  for  all  his  services  to  his  countrymen. "  The  passage  was  made 
in  eleven  days,  Liverpool  being  reached  on  May  28.  As  the  Indiana 
entered,  the  ships  in  the  Mersey  displayed  the  American  and  other  flags, 
and  when  the  dock  was  reached  the  mayor  of  Liverpool,  with  other  offi- 
cials, was  in  readiness  to  give  him  a  cordial  welcome  upon  his  first  visit 
to  English  shores. 

A  detailed  description  of  that  long  journey  and  of  the  expressed  friend- 
ship of  a  great  world  for  one  whose  fame  was  universal  as  the  seas,  would 
fill  volumes,  and  only  a  brief  outline  can  be  attempted  here.  After  a 
public  banquet  at  Liverpool  he  visited  Manchester,  and  reached  London 
on  the  first  of  June,  where  he  was  greeted  with  an  address  from  the  lord 
mayor  and  corporation.  His  five  weeks  in  the  British  metropolis  was  a 
round  of  receptions  and  festivities.  He  received  the  freedom  of  the  city 
in  a  gold  box  at  a  banquet  in  Guildhall,  visited  Queen  Victoria  and  dined 
with  the  royal  family,  received  the  degree  of  D.  C.  L.  from  Oxford,  and 
upon  making  a  visit  to  that  ancient  university  was  most  enthusiastically 
received.  At  a  grand  entertainment  prepared  in  his  honor  by  the  authori- 
ties of  Liverpool,  he  received  a  congratulatory  address  from  the  united 
associations  of  British  workingmen.  Upon  all  of  these  public  occasions 
addresses  of  congratulation  and  welcome  w^ere  made  in  his  honor,  and  his 
responses  were  made  in  a  spirit  of  modesty  and  good  feeling  that  was  as 
natural  as  it  was  charming.  Only  disconnected  extracts  can  be  culled 
here  and  there.  At  Manchester  he  said :  "  It  is  scarcely  possible  for  me 
to  give  utterance  to  the  feelings  called  forth  by  the  receptions  which  have 
been  accorded  me  since  my  arrival  in  England.  ...  I  was  very  well 
aware,  during  the  war,  of  the  sentiments  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
of  Manchester  toward  the  country  to  which  I  have  the  honor  to  belong,  and 
also  of  the  sentiments  with  regard  to  the  struggle  in  which  it  fell  to  my 
lot  to  take  a  humble  part.  It  was  a  great  trial  for  us.  For  your  expres- 
sions of  sympathy  at  that  time  there  exists  a  feeling  of  friendship  toward 
Manchester  distinct  and  separate  from  that  which  my  countrymen  also 
feel,  and  I  trust  always  will  feel,  toward  every  part  of  England.  I  there- 
fore accept  on  the  part  of  my  country  the  compliments  which  have  been 
paid  to  me  as  its  representative,  and  thank  you  for  them  heartily."  At 
Leicester:  "As  children  of  this  great  commonwealth  we  feel  that  you 
must  have  some  reason  to  be  proud  of  our  advancement  since  our  separation 

*  'Around  the  World  with  General  Grant,"  by  John  Russell  Young,  VoL  I.,  page  11. 
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from  the  mother  country."  When  the  freedom  of  the  city  of  London  had 
been  presented  to  him  amid  imposing  ceremonies,  and  a  speech  of  welcome 
delivered,  he  made  a  speech  of  unwonted  length,  for  him,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  expressed  these  sentiments :  "I  believe  that  this  honor 
is  intended  quite  as  much  for  the  country  which  I  have  had  the  opportu- 
nity of  serving  in  different  capacities  as  for  myself,  and  I  am  glad  that  this 
is  so,  because  I  want  to  see  the  happiest  relations  existing,  not  only 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  but  also  between  the  United 
States  and  all  other  nations.  Although  a  soldier  by  education  and  pro- 
fession, I  have  never  felt  any  sort  of  fondness  for  war,  and  I  have  never 
advocated  it  except  as  a  means  of  peace.  I  hope  that  we  shall  always  set- 
tle our  differences  in  all  future  negotiations  as  amicably  as  we  did  in  a 
recent  instance.  I  believe  that  settlement  has  had  a  happy  effect  on  both 
countries,  and  that  from  month  to  month,  and  year  to  year,  the  tie  of 
common  civilization  and  common  blood  is  getting  stronger  between  the 
two  countries."  In  response  to  an  address  of  the  workingmen  of  London 
and  the  provinces,  he  said  :  "I  recognize  the  fact  that  whatever  there  is 
of  greatness  in  the  United  States,  or  indeed  in  any  other  country,  is  due  to 
the  labor  performed.  Without  labor  there  would  be  no  government,  or 
no  leading  class,  or  nothing  to  preserve.  With  us  labor  is  regarded  as 
highly  respectable.  When  it  is  not  so  regarded,  it  is  that  man  dishonors 
labor.  We  recognize  that  labor  dishonors  no  man ;  and  no  matter  what 
a  man's  occupation  is,  he  is  eligible  to  fill  any  post  in  the  gift  of  the  people. 
His  occupation  is  not  considered  in  the  selection  of  him,  whether  as  a  law- 
maker or  an  executive  of  the  law." 

The  general  left  London  on  July  6  for  a  quiet  visit  to  the  continent, 
crossing  from  Folkestone  to  Brussels.  Although  it  was  his  purpose  to 
travel  quietly,  he  could  not  avoid  the  attentions  and  honors  which  the  peo- 
ple showered  upon  him.  While  at  Brussels  he  received  a  visit  from  the 
king  of  Belgium  ;  he  was  given  a  public  reception  at  Cologne  ;  was  enter- 
tained at  a  grand  dinner  in  Frankfort ;  laid  the  corner-stone  of  an  Ameri- 
can Episcopal  church  at  Geneva,  and  crossing  through  the  Simplon  Pass 
paid  a  visit  to  northern  Italy.  After  a  short  tour  in  that  portion  of 
Europe  he  returned  to  Great  Britain,  through  Alsace-Lorraine.  His  next 
visitation  was  in  Scotland,  where  he  received  the  freedom  of  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow,  and  afterwards  spent  some  time  at  the  industrial  centres  of  the 
north  of  England.  At  Stratford-on-Avon  he  was  presented  with  an 
address  enclosed  in  a  box  made  from  Shakespeare's  mulberry  tree.  Cross- 
ing the  channel  in  the  latter  part  of  October,  he  made  a  visit  to  Paris, 
where  he  was  received  with  the  same  demonstrations  of  admiration  and 
affection  that  had  been  a  part  of  his  reception  in  England.  He  left  France 
fcr  the  Mediterranean  in  December,  embarking  on  the  United  States 
steamer  Vandalia.     Brief  visits  were  made  to  Genoa,  Naples  and  Pompeii, 
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Malta  being  reached  on  December  28.  He  was  there  received  with  the 
greatest  distinction  by  the  British  authorities.  After  a  further  cruise  in 
the  Mediterranean,  he  bade  farewell  to  Europe,  and  set  his  face  toward 
Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land.  He  was  the  guest  of  the  khedive  in  the  early 
part  of  1878,  and  passing  on  up  the  Nile  visited  the  Suez  canal,  and  pro- 
ceeding thence  to  Jaffa  made  his  journey  on  to  Jerusalem  and  other  points 
in  Palestine.  Making  the  return  trip  through  Syria  he  embarked  at  Bey- 
rout  for  Rome,  where,  on  March  30,  he  was  presented  to  the  pope. 
After  a  short  stay  in  Rome  he  proceeded  to  Constantinople,  where  he  was 
presented  to  the  sultan.  Sailing  to  Greece  he  was  the  guest  of  the  king 
at  Athens,  and  by  May  12  was  again  in  Paris,  in  time  to  attend  the  great 
exposition.  A  trip  through  Holland,  Germany,  Denmark,  Norway  and 
Sweden,  and  to  St.  Petersburg  ensued,  the  most  distinguished  attention 
being  showered  upon  him  wherever  he  went.  Space  will  be  taken  here  for 
only  one  reference  to  the  several  speeches  he  was  called  upon  to  make  in 
these  many  wanderings  to  and  fro,  and  that  because  of  the  modesty, 
patriotism  and  good  sense  with  which  he  referred  to  himself  and  his 
labors  during  the  war.  At  Hamburg,  on  July  4,  in  response  to  a  toast  in 
which  an  enthusiastic  countryman  had  referred  to  him  as  "  the  man  who 
saved  the  country,"  he  said:  "I  share  with  you  in  all  the  pleasure  and 
gratitude  which  Americans  so  far  from  home  should  feel  on  this  anni- 
versary. But  I  must  dissent  from  one  remark  of  our  consul  to  the  effect 
that  I  saved  the  country  during  the  recent  war.  If  our  country  could  be 
saved  or  ruined  by  the  efforts  of  any  one  man  we  should  not  have  a  coun- 
try, and  we  should  not  now  be  celebrating  our  Fourth  of  July.  There  are 
many  men  who  would  have  done  far  better  than  I  did  under  the  circum- 
stances in  which  I  found  myself  during  the  war.  If  I  had  never  held 
command,  if  I  had  fallen ,  if  all  our  generals  had  fallen,  there  were  ten 
thousand  behind  us  who  would  have  done  our  work  just  as  well,  who 
would  have  followed  the  contest  to  the  end  and  never  surrendered  the 
Union.  Therefore  it  is  a  mistake  and  a  reflection  upon  the  people  to 
attribute  to  me,  or  to  any  number  of  us  who  held  high  commands,  the 
salvation  of  the  Union.  We  did  our  work  as  well  as  we  could,  and  so  did 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  others.  We  deserve  no  credit  for  it,  for  we 
should  have  been  unworthy  of  our  country  and  the  American  name  if  we 
had  not  made  every  sacrifice  to  save  the  Union.  What  saved  the  Union 
was  the  coming  forward  of  the  young  men  of  the  Nation.  They  came 
from  their  homes  and  fields,  as  they  did  in  the  time  of  the  Revolution, 
giving  everything  to  the  country.  To  their  devotion  we  owe  the  salva- 
tion of  the  Union.  The  humblest  soldier  who  carried  a  musket  is  entitled 
to  as  much  credit  for  the  results  of  the  war  as  those  who  were  in  com- 
mand. So  long  as  our  young  men  are  animated  by  this  spirit  there  will 
be  no  fear  for  the  Union." 
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After  a  brief  visit  in  Russia,  the  general  and  his  party  proceeded  to 
Vienna,  and  from  thence  through  Switzerland  and  southern  France  to 
Spain  and  Portugal.  At  the  end  of  the  year  he  returned  to  Great  Britain 
for  the  purpose  of  paying  a  visit  to  Ireland.  He  was  enthusiastically  re- 
ceived at  Dublin,  and  at  Cork  received  the  only  slight  experienced  in  his 
extended  tour.  In  January,  1879,  ^^  again  passed  through  France,  and 
on  the  twenty-third  left  Marseilles,  passed  through  the  Suez  canal  and 
crossed  the  Red  sea.  He  arrived  at  Bombay  on  February  12,  visited  all 
the  famous  places  in  India,  and  was  everywhere  received  by  Indians  and 
Englishmen  with  the  most  flattering  attentions.  In  the  latter  part  of 
March  he  proceeded  through  Burmah  and  Siam  to  China.  Passing  through 
Cochin  China,  he  reached  Hong  Kong  on  April  30;  thence  to  Canton  and 
Shanghai,  and  later  to  Pekin,  he  found  himself  at  Yokahama  on  July  i, 
where  he  was  given  special  audience  with  the  emperor  and  empress  of 
Japan.  On  July  7  there  was  a  brilliant  review  in  his  honor.  He  bade 
farewell  to  Asia  on  September  3,  1879,  ^"^  set  his  face  toward  home. 

It  would  be  a  failure  of  justice  to  the  memory  of  General  Grant  to  pass 
on  from  this  point  to  the  later  scenes  of  his  life,  and  also  a  loss  to  the  readers 
of  these  pages,  to  make  no  mention  of  the  comments  .and  reflections  uttered 
by  the  ex-President  while  in  the  leisure  of  these  long  wanderings  to  and 
fro,  upon  the  stirring  scenes  through  which  he  had  passed,  and  upon  the 
times  in  which  he  had  taken  so  stirring  a  part.  His  faithful  chronicler, 
Mr.  Young,  has  preserved  these  utterances,  and  to  mark  them  with  un- 
doubted authenticity  has  taken  the  world  into  his  confidence  long  enough 
to  declare  that  his  manuscript  was  looked  over  and  revised  by  the  general 
before  seeing  the  light  of  print.  "  It  was  while  sailing  over  summer  seas, 
like  the  Bay  of  Bengal,"  says  Mr.  Young,*  "  that  General  Grant  found 
opportunities  for  recalling  and  commenting  upon  many  incidents  in  the 
recent  history  of  America.  .  .  .  There  are  few  men  more  willing  to 
converse  on  subjects  on  which  he  is  acquainted  than  General  Grant.  The 
charm  of  his  talk  is  that  it  is  never  about  anything  that  he  does  not  know, 
and  what  he  does  know  he  knows  well.  He  is  never  vindictive  and  never 
gossips,  and  when  referring  to  men  and  things  in  his  eventful  career  seems 
passionless  and  just."  In  one  of  those  conversations  the  general  said  :  "I 
hear  a  good  deal  in  politics  about  expediency.  The  only  time  I  ever  de- 
liberately resolved  to  do  an  expedient  thing  for  party  reasons,  against  my 
own  judgment,  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  Expansion  or  Inflation  bill.  I 
never  was  so  pressed  in  my  life  to  do  anything  as  to  sign  that  bill,  never. 
It  was  represented  to  me  that  the  veto  would  destroy  the  Republican  party 
in  the  west ;  that  the  west  and  south  would  combine  and  take  the  country, 
and  agree  upon  some  even  worse  plan  of  finance,  some  plan  that  would 
mean  repudiation.      Morton,  Logan  and  other  men,  friends  whom  I  re- 

*  'Around  the  Wo.-ld  v/ith  General  Grant,'  Vol.  II.,  page  151. 
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spected,  were  eloquent  in  presenting  their  views.  I  thought  at  last  I  would 
try  and  save  the  party,  and  at  the  same  time  the  credit  of  the  Nation,  from 
the  evils  of  the  bill.  I  resolved  to  write  a  message,  embodying  my  own 
reasoning  and  some  of  the  arguments  that  had  been  given  me,  to  show 
that  the  bill,  as  passed,  did  not  mean  expansion  or  inflation,  and  that  it 
need  not  affect  the  country's  credit.  The  message  was  intended  to  soothe 
the  east  and  satisfy  the  foreign  holders  of  the  bonds.  I  wrote  the  message 
with  great  care,  and  put  in  every  argument  I  could  call  up  to  show  that 
the  bill  was  harmless  and  would  not  accomplish  what  its  friends  expected 
from  it.  Well,  when  I  finished  my  wonderful  message,  which  was  to  do 
so  much  good  to  the  party  and  country,  I  read  it  over  and  said  to  myself, 
'What  is  the  good  of  all  this?  You  do  not  believe  it;  you  know  it  is  not 
true.'  Throwing  it  aside  I  resolved  to  do  what  I  believed  to  be  right — 
veto  the  bill  !  I  could  not  stand  my  own  arguments.  While  I  was  in  this 
mood — and  it  was  an  anxious  time  with  me,  so  anxious  that  I  could  not 
sleep  at  night,  with  me  a  most  unusual  circumstance — the  ten  days  were 
passing  in  which  the  President  must  sign  or  veto  the  bill.  On  the  ninth 
day  I  resolved  inflexibly  to  veto  the  bill  and  let  the  storm  come.  I  gave 
orders  that  I  would  see  no  one,  and  went  into  the  library  to  write  my 
message.  Senator  Edmunds  came  to  the  White  House  and  said  he  only 
wanted  to  say  one  word.  He  came  in  looking  very  grave  and  anxious. 
He  said  he  wanted  to  speak  of  the  Inflation  bill,  to  implore  me  not  to  sign 
it.  I  told  him  I  was  writing  a  message  vetoing  it.  He  rose  a  happy  man, 
and  said  that  was  all  he  wanted  to  say  and  left.  When  the  cabinet  met 
my  message  was  written.  I  had  not  intended  asking  the  advice  of  the 
cabinet,  as  I  knew  a  majority  would  oppose  the  veto.  I  never  allowed  the 
cabinet  to  interfere  when  my  mind  was  made  up,  and  on  this  question  it 
was  inflexibly  made  up.  When  the  cabinet  met  I  said  that  I  had  consid- 
ered the  Inflation  bill.  I  read  my  first  message,  the  one  in  which  I  tried 
to  make  myself  and  everyone  else  believe  what  I  knew  was  not  true — the 
message  which  was  to  save  the  Republican  party  in  the  west,  and  save  the 
National  credit  in  the  east  and  Europe.  When  I  finished  reading  I  said 
that  as  this  reasoning  had  not  satisfied  me  I  had  written  another  message. 
I  read  the  message  of  veto,  saying  that  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  send  it 
in.  This  prevented  a  debate,  which  I  did  not  want,  as  the  question  had 
passed  beyond  debate.  There  was  only  one  word  changed,  on  the  sug- 
gestion of  Mr.  Robeson.  I  said,  if  I  remember,  that  no  '  patent-medicine' 
scheme  of  printed  money  would  satisfy  the  honest  sentiment  of  the  coun- 
try. Robeson  thought  the  '  patent-medicine '  allusion  might  be  unneces- 
sarily offensive  to  the  friends  of  inflation  ;  so  I  changed  it,  although  I  wish 
I  had  not.  The  country  might  have  accepted  the  word  as  a  true  definition 
of  the  inflation  scheme.  The  message  went  in,  and  to  my  surprise,  I  re- 
ceived no  warmer  commendations  than  from  the  west."     Could  anything 
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more  happily  display  the  character  of  Grant  than  that  little  pen-picture  he 
so  unconsciously  drew  of  himself? 

Again  he  expressed  himself  upon  a  question  of  personal  interest : 
"The  question  of  public  improvements  is  one  that  must  attract  the  at- 
tention of  our  statesmen.  .  .  I  gave  much  thought  when  I  was  President 
to  the  subject  of  a  canal  across  Central  America,  a  ship  canal  connecting 
the  two  oceans.  But  somehow  I  had  not  influence  enough  with  the  ad- 
ministration to  make  it  an  administration  measure."  In  speaking  of  his 
trip  abroad  he  said  :  '  *  The  two  sections  of  my  tour  which  as  a  mere  pleas- 
ure jaunt  were  most  agreeable,  were  Sweden  and  Norway  and  Egypt. 
England  was,  of  course,  the  most  enjoyable  part  of  the  trip  in  other 
respects.  It  was  the  next  thing  to  going  homiC.  .  .  I  received  nothing 
but  kindness  from  every  Englishman,  from  the  head  of  the  nation  down. 
Next  to  my  own  country  there  is  none  I  love  so  much  as  England.  .  . 
Speaking  of  the  notable  men  I  met  in  Europe,  I  regard  Bismarck  and 
Gambetta  as  the  greatest.  .  .  I  was  very  much  pleased  with  the 
republican  leaders  in  France.  They  seemed  a  superior  body  of  men. 
My  relations  with  them  gave  me  great  hopes  for  the  future  of  the  re- 
public." In  referring  to  the  war  with  Mexico- he  said:  "When  we 
were  in  the  army  in  Mexico,  we  used  to  be  amused  at  reading  of  the 
deeds  of  heroism  attributed  to  officers  and  soldiers,  none  of  which 
we  ever  saw.  The  Mexicans  were  badly  commanded,  and  there  was 
very  little  hard  fighting  during  that  war,  at  least  nothing  to  be  com- 
pared with  what  was  seen  afterward  in  our  own.  Our  soldiers  had  only 
to  show  the  bayonet  at  the  Mexicans,  and  they  would  run.  It  was  a  pity 
to  see  good  troops  used  as  the  Mexican  soldiers  were  in  those  campaigns. 
When  our  war  ended  I  urged  upon  President  Johnson  an  immediate 
invasion  of  Mexico.  I  am  not  sure  whether  I  wrote  him  or  not,  but  I 
pressed  the  matter  frequently  upon  Mr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Seward,  You 
3ee,  Napoleon  in  Mexico  was  really  a  part,  and  an  active  part,  of  the 
rebellion.  His  army  was  as  much  opposed  to  us  as  that  of  Kirby  Smith. 
Even  apart  from  his  desire  to  establish  a  monarchy  and  overthrow  a 
friendly  republic,  against  which  every  loyal  American  revolted,  there  was 
the  active  cooperation  between  the  French  and  the  rebels  on  the  Rio 
Grande,  which  made  it  an  act  of  war.  I  believed  then,  and  I  believe  now, 
that  we  had  a  just  cause  of  war  with  Maximilian,  and  with  Napoleon  if 
he  supported  him — with  Napoleon  especially,  as  he  was  the  head  of  the 
whole  business.  We  were  so  placed  that  we  were  bound  to  fight  him.  I 
sent  Sheridan  off  to  the  Rio  Grande.  I  sent  him  post  haste,  not  giving 
him  time  to  participate  in  the  farewell  review.  My  plan  was  to  give  him 
a  corps,  have  him  cross  the  Rio  Grande,  join  Jaurez  and  attack  Maximil- 
ian.    With  his  corps  he  would  have  walked  over  Mexico.     Mr.  Johnson 
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seemed  to  favor  my  plan,  but  Mr.  Seward  was  opposed,  and  his  opposi- 
tion was  decisive." 

In  reply  to  the  suggestion  that  such  a  move  meant  war  with  France,  the 
General  said :  "I  suppose  so.  But  with  the  army  that  we  had  on  both 
sides  at  the  close  of  the  war,  what  did  we  care  for  Napoleon  ?  Unless 
Napoleon  surrendered  his  Mexican  project,  I  was  for  fighting  Napoleon. 
There  never  was  a  more  just  cause  for  war  than  what  Napoleon  gave  us. 
With  our  army  we  could  do  as  we  pleased.  We  had  a  victorious  army, 
trained  in  four  years  of  war,  and  we  had  the  whole  south  to  recruit 
from.  I  had  that  in  my  mind  when  I  proposed  the  advance  on  Mexico. 
I  wanted  to  employ  and  occupy  the  southern  army.  We  had  destroyed 
the  career  of  many  of  them  at  home,  and  I  wanted  them  to  go  to  Mexico. 
.  .  My  plan  at  the  time  was  to  induce  the  southern  troops  to  go  to  Mex- 
ico, to  go  as  soldiers  under  Sheridan,  and  remain  as  settlers." 

Of  a  great  question  that  agitated  the  north  during  the  rebellion,  he  said ; 
"T  never  shared  the  apprehension  felt  by  so  many  of  our  leading  men  as 
to  the  recognition  of  the  southern  rebellion  as  a  Confederacy  by  England 
or  France,  or  by  both.  It  used  to  be  the  great  bugbear  during  the  war 
that  the  Confederacy  would  be  recognized.  Well,  suppose  it  had  been 
recognized !  It  would  not  have  interfered  with  Canby  or  Meade  or  Sher- 
man, who  would  have  kept  on  marching.  I  am  sure  I  should  not  have 
drawn  away  from  Richmond.  It  would  not  have  interfered  with  our 
money  supplies,  as  we  were  buying  our  own  loans.  It  would  not  have 
affected  supplies  of  men,  as  we  did  not  have  more  than  three  per  cent,  of 
our  army  who  were  not  full  citizens  when  the  war  began.  We  would 
have  gone  on  about  the  same,  and  ended  about  the  same.  The  difference 
would  have  been  with  England.  We  could  not  have  resisted  a  war  with 
England.  Such  a  war,  under  the  conditions  of  the  two  countries,  would 
have  meant  the  withdrawal  of  England  from  the  American  continent. 
Canada  would  have  become  ours.  If  Sheridan,  for  instance,  with  our  re- 
sources could  not  have  taken  Canada  in  thirty  days,  he  should  have  been 
cashiered.  I  don't  mean  this  as  a  reflection  on  the  patriotism  or  bravery 
of  Canada.  They  are  as  good  a  people  as  live,  but  facts  are  against 
them.  We  could  have  thrown  half  a  million  men  into  their  country,  not 
the  militia,  but  men  inured  to  war.  They  would  have  covered  Canada  like 
a  wave.  Then,  if  you  look  at  the  map,  you  will  find  that  the  strategic  and 
defensive  points  of  the  Canadian  frontier  are  within  our  lines.  It  seems 
odd  that  England  should  have  consented  to  a  treaty  that  leaves  her  colony 
at  the  mercy  of  another  country;  but  so  it  is.  There  is  no  English  sol- 
dier who  would  risk  his  reputation  by  attempting  to  defend  such  a  line 
against  the  United  States.  Well,  England  might  have  bombarded  or  oc- 
cupied the  Atlantic  cities,  or  laid  them  under  contribution.  It  does  not 
do  a  town  much  harm  to  bombard  it,  as  I  found  out  at  Vicksburg.      If  she 
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had  occupied  the  cities  she  would  have  had  to  feed  the  people,  which 
would  have  been  very  expensive.  If  she  had  laid  them  under  contribu- 
tion the  Nation  would  have  paid  the  bill,  and  England  would  have  lost 
ten  dollars  for  every  one  she  exacted.  She  might  have  blockaded  our 
coasts.  Well,  I  cannot  think  of  anything  that  would  do  America  more 
good  than  a  year  or  two  of  effective  blockade.  It  would  create  industries, 
throw  us  back  upon  ourselves,  teach  us  to  develop  our  own  resources. 
We  should  have  had  to  smuggle  in  our  coffee.  We  could  raise  our  own 
tea.  It  would  keep  our  people  at  home.  Hundreds,  if  not  thousands 
of  privateers  would  have  preyed  upon  English  commerce,  as  English- 
built  ships  preyed  upon  ours.  The  war  would  have  left  her  carrying  trade 
where  our  trade  was.  .  .  So  far  as  I  was  concerned,  I  could  see  no  end  to 
such  intervention  but  the  destruction  of  the  English  power  on  the  Amer- 
ican continent."  At  another  time  he  expressed  some  very  pertinent  views 
upon  the  question  of  the  honesty  of  men  in  American  public  life.  "  Men 
in  public  life,"  said  he,  "are  like  men  in  other  spheres  of  life.  It  would 
be  very  hard  for  me  to  say  that  I  knew  six  men  in  public  position  that  I 
know  to  be  dishonest,  of  absolute  moral  certainty.  Men  will  do  things 
who  are  senators  or  members  that  reformers  call  corrupt.  They  will  ask 
for  patronage,  and  govern  themselves  in  their  dealings  with  the  adminis- 
tration by  their  success  in  the  matter  of  patronage.  This  is  a  custom,  and 
if  the  reformers'  theory  is  correct,  it  is  corruption.  And  yet  the  men 
who  are  reformers,  who  turned  their  eyes  at  the  sins  of  others,  I  generally 
found  as  anxious  for  patronage  as  others.  Mr.  Sumner,  for  instance,  who 
is  the  idol  of  the  reformers,  was  among  the  first  senators  to  ask  offices  for 
his  friends.  He  expected  offices  as  a  right.  Of  course  he  spoke  as  a 
senator.  He  had  no  consideration  except  as  a  senator.  If  he  had  been  a 
private  man  in  Boston,  he  would  never  have  named  a  minister  to  London. 
As  our  public  men  go,  as  our  forms  of  government  go,  Mr.  Sumner  and 
other  senators  were  perfectly  honest.  There  was  no  corruption  in  his  ask- 
ing me  to  appoint  this  man  and  the  other.  They  regarded  executive  ap- 
pointments for  their  friends  as  the  rewards  of  public  life.  Mr.  Edmunds 
asked  me  to  keep  Marsh  in  Italy.  The  whole  Vermont  delegation  joined 
in  the  request.  Yet  no  senator  was  more  independent  than  Edmunds, 
more  ready  to  opposfe  the  administration  if  he  disagreed  with  it — and  so 
down  the  whole  list.  It  was  a  rule.  In  a  government  where  there  are 
senators  and  members,  where  senators  and  members  depend  upon  politics 
for  success,  there  will  be  applications  for  patronage.  •  You  cannot  call  it 
corruption — it  is  a  condition  of  our  representative  form  of  government — 
and  yet  if  you  read  the  newspapers  and  hear  the  stories  of  the  reformers, 
you  will  be  told  that  any  asking  for  place  is  corruption.  My  experience 
of  men  makes  me  very  charitable  in  my  criticism  of  public  officers.  I 
think  our  government  is  honestly  and  economically  managed,  that  our 
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civil  service  is  as  good  as  any  in  the  world  that  I  have  seen,  and  the  men 
in  office  are  men  who,  as  a  rule,  do  their  best  for  the  country  and  the  gov- 
ernment. There  is  no  man  in  the  country  so  anxious  for  civil  service  re- 
form as  the  President  of  the  United  States  for  the  time  being.  He  is  the 
one  person  most  interested.  Patronage  is  the  bane  of  the  Presidential 
office.  A  large  share  of  the  vexations  and  cares  of  the  Executive  come 
from  patronage.  He  is  necessarily  a  civil  service  reformer,  because  he 
wants  peace  of  mind.  Even  apart  from  this,  I  was  anxious  when  I  be- 
came President  to  have  a  civil  service  reform,  broad  enough  to  include  all 
that  its  most  earnest  friends  desired.  I  gave  it  an  honest  and  fair  trial, 
although  George  William  Curtis  thinks  I  did  not.  One  reason,  perhaps, 
for  Mr.  Curtis'  opinion  may  be  that  he  does  not  know  as  much  about  the 
facts  as  I  do.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  cant  about  civil  service  reform, 
which  throws  doubt  upon  the  sincerity  of  the  movement.  ...  I  never 
removed  men  because  they  were  Democrats,  if  they  were  otherwise  fit.  I 
never  thought  of  such  a  thing,  nor  did  Mr.  Hayes.  This  shows  that 
civil  service  reform  is  growing  in  America,  in  the  only  way  it  can  grow 
naturally — through  time,  through  the  long  continuance  of  one  party  in 
power,  and  the  consequent  education  of  an  experienced  class  of  public 
servants.  That  is  the  only  way.  As  for  censuring  a  President  because 
there  is  no  civil  service  reform  written  in  rules  and  books,  it  is  absurd,  for, 
as  I  have  said,  the  President,  whoever  he  is,  is  the  one  man  in  the  country 
most  anxious  for  the  reform.  Notwithstanding  all  that  is  said  by  the 
newspapers,  I  am  convinced  that  our  civil  service,  take  it  all  and  all 
throughout  the  country,  is  in  as  high  a  state  of  efficiency  and,  I  think, 
higher  than  that  of  any  other  nation  in  the  world.  .  ,  There  is  nothing  I 
have  longed  for  so  much  as  a  period  of  repose  in  our  politics  that  would 
make  it  a  matter  of  indifference  to  patriotic  men  which  party  is  in  power. 
I  long  for  that."  In  speaking  of  the  fears  of  danger  that  grew  out  of  the 
Presidential  election  of  1876,  the  general  made  several  statements  not  only 
of  historical  but  of  personal  interest.  "Nothing,"  said  he,  "  could  have 
been  wiser  than  the  Electoral  Commission,  and  nothing  could  be  more  un- 
patriotic than  the  attempt  to  impair  the  title  of  Mr.  Hayes  as  fraudulent. 
.  .  History  will  justify  the  Electoral  Commission  as  a  fine  bit  of  self-gov- 
ernment on  the  part  of  the  people.  .  .  Any  outbreak  would  have  been 
suddenly  and  summarily  stopped.  So  far  as  that  was  concerned  my 
course  was  clear,  and  my  mind  made  up.  I  did  not  intend  to  have  two 
governments,  nor  any  South  American  pronunciamentos.  I  did  not  intend 
to  receive  '  commissioners  from  sovereign  states '  as  Buchanan  did.  If 
Tilden  was  declared  elected,  I  intended  to  hand  him  over  the  reins  and  see 
him  peacefully  installed.  I  should  have  treated  him  as  cordially  as  I  <iid 
Hayes,  for  the  question  of  the  Presidency  was  then  neither  personal  nor 
political,  but  National.      I  tried  to  act  with  the  utmost  impartiality  between 
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the  two.  T  would  not  have  raised  my  finger  to  have  put  Hayes  in,  if  in 
so  doing  I  did  Tilden  the  slightest  injustice.  All  I  wanted  was  for  the 
legal  powers  to  declare  a  President,  to  keep  the  machine  running,  to  allay 
the  passions  of  the  canvass  and  allow  the  country  peace.  I  am  pro- 
foundly grateful  that  the  thing  ended  as  it  did,  without  devolving  upon  me 
new  responsibilities.  The  day  that  brought  about  the  result  and  enabled 
me  to  leave  the  White  House  as  I  did,  I  regard  as  one  of  the  happiest  in 
my  life.  I  felt,  personally,  that  I  had  been  vouchsafed  a  special  deliver- 
ance. It  was  a  great  blessing  to  the  country— the  peaceful  solution  I 
mean.  I  cannot  see  how  any  patriotic  man  can  think  otherwise.  We  had 
peace  and  order  and  observance  of  the  law,  and  the  world  had  a  new 
illustration  of  the  dignity  and  efficiency  of  the  Republic.  This  we  owe 
to  the  wisdom  and  foresight  of  the  men  who  formed  the  Electoral  Com- 
mission, Democrats  as  well  as  Repubhcans."  One  more  quotation  in  con- 
clusion of  these  mental  photographs  of  Grant's  inner  thought  and  mind: 
*'  I  remember  my  own  feelings  about  the  war  when  it  commenced.  I  could 
not  endure  the  thought  of  the  Union  separating.  .  .  I  wanted  to  leave 
the  country  if  disunion  was  accomplished.  I  could  not  have  lived  in  the 
country.  It  was  this  feeling  that  impelled  me  to  volunteer.  I  only  wanted 
to  fight  for  the  Union.  That  feeling  carried  me  through  the  war.  I  never 
felt  any  special  pleasure  in  my  promotions.  I  was  naturally  glad  when 
they  came,  but  I  never  thought  of  it.  .  .  My  only  feeling  in  the  war 
was  a  desire  to  see  it  over  and  the  rebellion  suppressed.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber ever  to  have  considered  the  possibility  of  a  dissolution.  It  never 
entered  into  my  head,  for  instance,  to  consider  the  terms  we  should  take 
from  the  south  if  beaten." 

The  greeting  given  by  his  native  land  to  General  Grant  was  not  behind 
that  tendered  by  the  other  peoples  of  the  earth,  upon  his  return  from  his 
long  wanderings.  His  fame  and  the  affection  in  which  he  was  held  had 
grown  as  the  petty  annoyances  due  to  political  station  lost  themselves  ir 
the  distance,  and  as  the  Nation  began  to  understand  the  greatness  of  his 
achievements  in  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion.  "  On  Saturday,  Septem- 
ber 20,"  writes  Mr.  Young,  "  that  being  the  eighteenth  day  of  our  home- 
ward journey  from  Japan,  we  came  to  the  coast  of  California.  Our  first 
news  from  home  cam.e  with  the  pilot-boat,  when  we  learned  from  the  news- 
papers which  it  brought  of  the  reception  awaiting  the  general.  The  details 
of  this  proposed  honor  were  a  great  surprise  to  the  general,  who  had  no 
idea  of  the  magnitude  and  enthusiasm  of  the  compliment  in  store  for  him. 
The  sun  was  setting  behind  the  hills  as  we  steamed  into  the  Golden  Gate. 
But  the  story  of  General  Grant's  reception  in  California  has  been  told  so 
fully  that  I  despair  of  being  able  to  add  to  it.  On  the  whole  the  scene 
was  wondrously  beautiful.  The  lines  of  brown  hills,  the  puffs  of  smoke 
that  told  of  salutes  fired  so   far  off  that  the  sound  of  the  cannon  could 
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scarcely  be  heard,  the  welcoming  of  the  fog-horns,  the  trim  and  bending 
yachts  bright  with  flags,  the  huge  steamers  covered  with  people  coming 
out  to  meet  us,  and  cheering  again  and  again,  the  deep  thunder  of  the  bat- 
teries of  Angel  island,  Black  Point  and  Alcatraz,  the  cheers  from  the  thou- 
sands who  swarmed  on  Telegraph  hill,  as  our  vessel  slowly  steamed  past, 
and  finally,  the  brilliant,  blazing  city,  which  burst  upon  us  as  we  turned 
into  anchorage — all  of  this  formed  a  picture  which  could  not  be  forgotten, 
even  by  those  who  had  seen  the  pageantry  of  Europe  and  the  splendor  of 
the  east.  But  it  had  a  quality  which  neither  Europe  nor  the  east  could 
give,  for  it  was  a  welcome  home  !  Coming  from  the  silent  multitudes  of 
Japan  and  China,  it  was  a  thrilling  sound  to  hear  once  again  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  cheer  ringing  out  from  thousands  of  voices." 

A  short  slay  in  California  ensued,  during  which  the  general  visited  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  state  and  those  adjoining,  including  Oregon.  In  Novem- 
ber he  was  once  more  at  his  old  home  in  Galena,  but  before  the  end  of  the 
year  he  paid  a  visit  to  the  east,  where  he  was  received  by  a  series  of  ova- 
tions at  the  hands  of  the  people,  irrespective  of  party  or  political  belief  or 
feeling.  But  even  yet  his  wanderings  were  not  ended.  Early  in  January, 
1880,  he  set  out  for  a  trip  through  the  south.  Passing  through  Augusta, 
Georgia,  Savannah,  Charleston  and  Jacksonville,  he  made  a  visit  to  Ha- 
vana, sailed  thence  to  Vera  Cruz,  and  spent  some  time  in  Mexico,  where 
the  people  and  authorities  treated  him  with  the  greatest  distinction.  He 
returned  by  way  of  Galveston,  visiting  New  Orleans,  Mobile  and  Memphis, 
reaching  his  home  at  Galena  in  the  latter  part  of  April.  He  visited  Iowa 
and  other  states  west  of  the  Mississippi  during  the  summer,  extending  his 
journey  to  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico,  and  returned  east  in  October. 

While  Grant  was  far  away  from  the  turmoil  and  excitement  of  Ameri- 
can affairs,  his  friends  in  the  Republican  party — especially  those  who  had 
become  displeased  with  the  southern  policy  of  President  Hayes — had 
again  and  again  turned  toward  him  as  the  one  best  fitted  by  character  and 
popularity  to  lead  the  party  once  more  to  victory  in  so  close  a  contest  as 
that  of  1880  promised  to  be.  The  suggestion  finally  took  form,  and  after 
his  return  to  America  and  the  visible  proof  everywhere  given  of  the 
admiration  and  affection  in  which  he  was  held,  an  organized  movement 
was  finally  made,  and  the  question  of  his  nomination  for  a  third  term  was 
openly  broached  and  discussed.  One  of  the  strongest  combinations  ever 
made  in  American  politics  was  formed  when  Senator  Conkling  of  New 
York,  Senator  Logan  of  Illinois,  and  Senator  Cameron  of  Pennsylvania 
pledged  themselves  and  their  immense  influence  and  following  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  movement,  and  resolved  to  place  Grant  once  more  in  the  White 
House,  if  tenacity,  courage  and  work  could  produce  such  result.  The  his- 
tory of  that  contest  is  well  known.  When  the  great  National  Republican 
convention  of  1880  was  called  to  order  in  Chicago,  the  supporters  of  Grant 
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Stood  in  solid  phalanx  as  vote  after  vote  was  given,  throughout  the  whole 
thirty-six  ballotings,  with  the  exception  of  the  one  before  the  last,  in  which 
the  Garfield  movement  fairly  started — giving  Grant  each  time  from  three 
hundred  and  two  to  three  hundred  and  twelve  votes  out  of  a  total  of  seven 
hundred  and  fifty-six.  At  this  time  Grant  was  on  his  way  home  from  his 
visit  to  Mexico,  and  on  hearing  of  Garfield's  election  expressed  his 
approval,  and  gave  him  earnest  and  signal  support  in  a  speech  made  upon 
the  Western  Reserve  oif  Ohio,  in  September.  In  October  he  accompanied 
Senator  Conkling  on  a  tour  of  New  York  state,  using  all  his  great  influence 
in  the  support  of  the  Republican  ticket.  During  the  same  months  he 
made  a  short  trip  through  New  England,  one  incident  of  which  was  a 
visit  to  Plymouth  Rock.  After  the  election  he  visited  Washington,  where 
he'was  received  with  special  honor  by  congress.  He  also  visited  Albany 
in  January,  1881,  where  a  reception  was  tendered  him  by  the  two  houses 
of  the  legislature. 

The  interest  which  Grant  took  in  any  and  all  measures  that  had  for 
their  object  the  advancement  of  the  material  affairs  of  the  Nation,  was 
especially  marked  in  a  soldier  who  had  spent  the  most  active  portion  of 
his  life  in  the  camp  and  field.  He  gave  them  especial  attention  after  his 
return  from  his  foreign  tour,  and  as  he  looked  about  for  some  occupation 
with  which  to  fill  the  remainder  of  his  days.  When  he  decided  to  make 
New  York  city  his  home,  in  1881,  he  was  but  fifty-nine  years  of  age,  in 
reasonably  good  health,  and  with  the  expectation  of  a  number  of  active 
years  yet  before  him.  When  a  great  world's  fair  was  under  consideration 
at  about  this  period,  he  consented  to  accept  its  presidency,  but  upon  dis- 
covering that,  owing  to  divisions  among  the  promoters  of  the  undertaking 
and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  proper  site,  there  was  little  prospect  of  its 
becoming  a  success,  he  tendered  his  resignation.  The  question  of  an 
interoceanic  canal,  which  had  claimed  his  attention  so  closely  when  he 
was  President,  was  still  lodged  in  his  mind,  and  he  publicly  advocated  the 
Nicaragua  project.  It  was  understood  at  the  time  that  if  that  plan  were 
carried  forward  by  private  capital  he  would  accept  the  Presidency.  He 
also  became  interested  in  the  development  of  the  Mexican  railway  system 
by  American  capital,  and  in  1881  made  a  second  visit  to  Mexico  to  obtain 
a  concession  for  a  company,  of  which  he  was  to  have  been  the  head.  He 
also  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  establishing  of  closer  commercial  relations 
with  the  sister  republic  to  the  southwest,  and  was  largely  instrumental  in 
securing  the  negotiation  of  the  reciprocity  treaty  of  January  20,  1883. 
Among  the  incidents  of  his  later  years  was  a  review  of  the  case  of  General 
Fitz  John  Porter  at  the  request  of  the  friends  of  the  latter,  and  his  frank 
declaration  tha"-  he  discovered  that  in  his  former  action  upon  the  case  he 
had  made  an  error  of  judgment.  Subsequently,  by  correspondence  and  an 
article  in  a  prominent  review,  he  did  all  that  lay  in  his  power  to  promote 
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the  restoration  of  General  Porter  to  the  rank  upon  the  retired  list,  to  which 
he  would  have  been  entitled  had  the  sentence  of  court-martial  not  beei: 
pronounced. 

The  darkest  cloud  upon  the  life  of  General  Grant,  and  one  that  for  a 
time  partially  obscured  his  fame  and  caused  deep  distress  to  the  people, 
fell  because  of  no  overt  act  of  his,  and  was  the  result  of  that  frank  con- 
fidence and  trust  in  others  which  was  so  often  abused  and  betrayed  dur- 
ing Presidential  days.  But  the  darkness  was  only  for  a  time,  although 
the  pain  and  grief  through  which  he  passed  had  an  effect  all  through  his 
remaining  days,  and  aided  in  hastening  the  sad  and  melancholy  end  that 
was  already  so  close  at  hand.  That  Grant  was  innocent  of  thought  or  pur- 
pose of  wrong  was  established  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  whole  world,  and  his 
vindication  came  in  time  and  in  such  form  that  the  old  hero  knew  the  ver- 
dict of  the  world  before  he  closed  his  eyes  on  the  earth  forever.  At  the 
time  of  his  entering  upon  business  life  he  was  entirely  without  training  in 
that  direction,  and  was  easily  led  to  give  his  confidence  to  any  who  estab- 
lished a  claim  thereto.  It  was  thus  he  was  led  into  a  partnership  with  one 
Ferdinand  Ward,  a  man  of  reputed  honesty  and  worth,  but,  as  later  events 
showed,  without  conscience  or  character.  The  firm  of  Grant  &  Ward 
was  established  in  New  York  city,  for  the  purpose  of  banking,  the  gen- 
eral furnishing  the  name  and  influence,  while  Ward  took  entire  charge  of 
the  management  of  affairs.  Grant  put  his  entire  fortune  into  the  business 
— small  beside  those  of  thousands  of  men  about  him,  but  representing 
the  savings  of  his  entire  life.  His  sons  and  friends  followed  his  example  ; 
and  when  Ward  by  criminal  folly  of  the  basest  sort,  betrayed  his  partners 
and  patrons,  and  exchanged  his  high  position  for  a  felon's  cell,  Grant 
found  himself  without  a  dollar  in  the  world,  his  high  fame  and  great  name 
dragged  in  the  mire,  and  others  ruined  because  they  had  trusted  in  him. 
It  was  a  mortal  blow  from  which  fate  might  have  reserved  him,  unless 
it  was,  indeed,  to  show  the  world  the  metal  of  which  he  was  possessed. 
His  course  was  characteristic.  He  dispossessed  himself  of  every  piece  of 
property  upon  which  he  had  claim,  even  turning  over  to  his  creditors  the 
many  magnificent  trophies  that  had  been  presented  to  him  by  admiring 
friends  at  various  stages  of  his  career  and  by  kings  and  princes  during  his 
long  travels  in  the  other  world.*  The  failure  took  place  upon  the  sixth  of 
May,  1884,  and  it  was  not  until  the  facts  came  out,  and  undisputed 
testimony  showed  that  Grant  was  the  chief  and  innocent  sufferer  of  his 
partner's  baseness,  that  the  hero  of  the  war  began  to  emerge  from  the 
cloud  which  he  felt  had  fallen  upon  him,  and  turn  his  attention  to  a  new 
commencement  of  life,  at  a  time  when  he  thought  his  main  work  was 

*  These  became  the  property  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Vanderbilt,  the  New  York  millionaire,  who  received  them 
under  protest  for  money  he  had  loaned,  and  then  gracefully  and  generously  presented  them  to  the 
Nation  to  be  preserved  in  perpetual  memory  of  Grant. 
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done,  and  he  could  enjoy  the  rest  he  had  so  nobly  won.  But  he  was  by 
no  means  forsaken.  The  men  who  had  known  him  and  loved  him,  or 
who  had  admired  him  from  afar,  made  their  offers  of  assistance,  generously 
and  in  abundance. 

But  the  need  of  help  of  any  sort  was  not  to  trouble  him  long,  as  the 
number  of  his  days  had  been  set,  and  the  last  of  them  was  not  far  in  the 
distance.  The  first  evidence  of  the  disease  which  finally  terminated  his 
life,  made  its  appearance  during  his  summer  residence  at  Long  Branch  in 
1884.  He  had  not  been  well  since  Christmas  eve,  1883,  when  he  slipped 
and  fell  upon  the  ice  and  received  a  painful  injury  in  the  hip.  Pleuro- 
pneumonia followed,  and  it  was  several  weeks  before  he  was  able  to  leave 
the  house  and  hobble  about  on  crutches.  In  June,  1884,  he  experienced 
trouble  from  a  swelling  in  the  roof  of  his  mouth,  and  found  that  swallowing 
was  painful,  and  the  trouble  had  so  increased  by  October  that  he  placed 
himself  under  a  physician's  care.  The  disease,  cancer  of  the  throat,  de- 
veloped rapidly,  with  occasional  periods  of  hope  and  improvement,  until 
February  19,  1885,  when  a  council  of  eminent  physicians  decided  that  his 
case  was  beyond  help,  and  that  all  that  lay  within  their  power  was  to  pre- 
vent him,  so  far  as  possible,  from  suffering  pain,  and  thus  lighten  his  steady 
journey  to  the  grave.  From  the  date  of  that  consultation  the  certainty  of 
death  from  the  cancer  was  accepted  by  the  doctors  and  by  such  of  the 
public  as  knew  of  its  result.  From  that  time  onward  his  course  downward 
was  slow  but  steady.  He  was  in  the  greatest  pain,  but  with  a  dogged 
determination  took  occasion,  as  his  weakness  and  suffering  would  permit, 
to  work  upon  his  personal  memoirs,  the  publication  of  which  he  was  as- 
sured would  place  his  wife  beyond  want.  The  one  subject  of  his  waking 
moments  seemed  to  be  this  labor  of  love.  The  first  alarming  crisis  in  his 
illness  which  gave  rise  to  fears  of  his  speedy  death,  occurred  in  the  early 
hours  of  Sunday,  March  29.  He  had  taken  a  ride  late  Saturday  afternoon, 
from  which  he  returned  in  apparently  good  spirits,  although  somewhat 
fatigued.  A  sudden  attack  in  the  night  led  to  a  fear  of  suffocation,  and 
only  the  prompt  and  continued  labor  of  his  physicians  enabled  him  to  with- 
stand the  attack.  On  April  i  a  change  for  the  better  occurred,  and  his 
family  and  the  people  began  to  hope  that  he  might  rally  and  even  recover. 
The  advisability  of  removing  him  from  New  York  to  some  place  in  the 
country  where  he  could  have  better  air,  had  been  long  discussed,  and  on 
June  17  the  project  was  carried  into  effect.  Accompanied  by  the  mem- 
bers of  his  family  and  a  physician,  he  was  tenderly  conveyed  to  Mount 
McGregor,  where  a  cottage  had  been  placed  at  his  disposal.  He  suffered 
much  pain  upon  the  journey,  and  at  its  conclusion  was  greatly  exhausted. 
He  confessed  that  he  knew  that  the  end  was  near  and  that  he  was  unable 
to  longer  keep  up  the  struggle.  He  rallied  for  a  time,  and  was  enabled  to 
work  some  upon  his  memoirs,  but  the  course  downward  was  steady  and 
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sure.  The  end  came  on  July  23,  1885,  at  six  minutes  after  eight  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  He  had  not  spoken,  even  in  a  whisper,  after  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  '  It  was  about  four  o'clock  when  the  rattle  in  the  throat 
began,"  to  borrow  the  words  of  one  who  was  present  at  the  scene.  "For 
an  hour  or  longer  Dr.  Shrady,  in  the  hope  of  easing  rather  than  of  sustain- 
ing the  general,  as  he  was  past  that,  had  been  giving  hypodermics  of 
brandy  with  great  frequency.  It  was  soon  evident  that  the  general  was 
too  far  gone  to  be  aided  by  stimulants.  Then  came  the  waiting  for  death. 
The  general  lay  on  the  bed,  his  face  leaden,  yet  with  some  warmth  left  in 
its  hue.  His  eyes  were  closed.  Power  to  open  them  had  been  restored 
to  him,  and  it  was  occasionally  invoked  when  some  member  of  the  family 
or  the  doctor  or  one  of  the  attendants  spoke  to  him.  Then  he  would  open 
his  eyes.  He  could  make  no  other  recognition,  but  that  of  the  eyes  was 
clear.  .  .  .  All  eyes  were  intent  on  the  general.  His  breathing  had 
become  soft,  though  quick.  A  shade  of  pallor  crept  slowly  but  perceptibly 
over  his  features.  His  bared  throat  quivered  with  the  quickened  breath. 
The  outer  air,  gently  moving,  swayed  the  curtains  at  an  east  window. 
Into  the  crevice  crept  a  white  ray  from  the  sun.  It  reached  across  the 
room  and  lighted  a  picture  of  Lincoln  over  the  death-bed.  A  group  of 
watchers  in  a  shaded  room,  with  only  this  quivering  shaft  of  pure  light,  the 
gaze  of  all  turned  on  the  pillowed  occupant  of  the  bed,  all  knowing  that 
the  end  had  come,  and  thankful,  knowing  it,  that  no  sign  of  pain  attended 
it — this  was  the  simple  setting  of  the  scene. 

"The  general  made  no  motion.  Only  the  fluttering  throat,  white  as  his 
sick  robe,  showed  that  life  remained.  The  face  was  one  of  peace. 
The  light  on  the  portrait  of  Lincoln  was  slowly  sinking.  Presently  the 
general  opened  his  eyes  and  glanced  about  him,  looking  into  the  faces  of 
all.  The  glance  lingered  as  it  met  the  tender  gaze  of  his  wife.  A  startled, 
wavering  motion  at  the  throat,  a  few  quiet  gasps,  a  sigh,  and  the  appear- 
ance of  dropping  into  gentle  sleep  followed.  The  eyes  of  affection  were 
still  upon  him.  He  lay  without  a  motion.  At  that  instant  the  window 
curtain  swayed  back  in  place,  shutting  out  the  sunbeam.  '  At  last,' said 
Dr.  Shrady  in  a  whisper.  .     Nothing  came  from   the  general    before 

death  which  could  be  called  his  dying  words.  He  took  no  conscious  leave 
of  his  family.  There  had  been  prayers  at  midnight  when  it  was  supposed 
he  was  going.  Mrs.  Grant  then  pressed  his  hand,  and  asked  if  he  knew 
her.  He  replied  with  a  look  of  re-assurance.  He  was  near  collapse  at 
the  time,  and  Colonel  Grant,  thinking  him  possibly  in  distress,  asked  him 
if  he  suffered.  He  whispered  a  feeble 'no.'  The  question  was  asked 
several  times  with  the  same  result.  Once,  about  three  o'clock,  he  seemed  in 
need  of  something.  The  nurse  bent  over  him  and  heard  him  say  '  water.' 
He  did  not  speak  after  that.  At  different  times  through  the  night  up  to 
that  hour  he  made  himself  understood  by  some  sort  of  a  response  to 
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questions  bearing  on  his  comfort.  His  last  voluntary  and  irresponsive  art 
of  speech  which  embodied  the  idea  that  governed  him  in  all  his  sufferings, 
and  which  will  on  that  account  stand  probably  as  his  last  utterance,  dates 
back  to  the  afternoon  before  his  death,  when,  noticing  the  grief  that  the 
family  could  not  restrain,  he  said,  whispering  in  a  little  above  a  breath, 
but  yet  quite  distinct,  '  I  don't  want  anybody  to  feel  distressed  on  my  ac- 
count.'" There  never  was  a  more  thoughtful  or  uncomplaining  sufferer 
laid  upon  a  bed  of  pain,  nor  one  who  showed  a  nobler  courage  or  patience 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  months  of  continual  suffering. 

When  the  Nation  came  to  understand  that  the  hero  of  the  war  and  twice 
President  was  marked  for  an  early  death,  all  the  old  admiration  and  love 
came  back  to  those  who  had  criticised  during  the  days  of  political  office, 
or  who  had  suspected  in  the  evil  days  of  that  sad  business  venture,  while 
those  who  had  been  steadfast  in  their  faith  began  to  realize  as  never  before 
the  greatness  and  goodness  of  the  man  who  was  passing  away.  Such 
volume  of  good  wishes,  of  hope,  of  prayer  and  of  outspoken  grief  and 
solicitude  came  in  from  all  directions,  from  all  sections,  and  from  all  parties 
as  it  is  seldom  given  man  to  receive ;  the  veterans  of  the  south  joining 
with  those  of  the  north  in  sending  message,  and  the  Democrat  vying  with 
the  Republican  in  words  of  sympathy  and  cheer.  A  Nation  stood  beside 
his  sick-bed  with  uncovered  head,  and  in  ten  thousand  ways  was  Grant 
given  to  see  how  near  he  stood  to  the  Nation's  heart,  and  how  little  mean- 
ing there  was  under  the  hot  words  of  political  strife  or  the  criticisms  of  the 
party  press.  Never  before  was  man  given  to  see  before  his  death  the  cer- 
tainty of  his  fame,  and  receive  while  living  the  tributes  that  a  mourning 
people  reserve  for  the  days  when  death  has  taken  their  hero  or  their  leader 
from  their  midst.  It  soothed  his  dying  hours  and  lightened  the  gloom 
that  his  business  failure  had  cast  upon  his  soul.  One  form  in  which  the 
people  made  reparation  for  any  neglect  of  which  they  might  have  been 
guilty,  took  that  of  official  action,  and  was  a  graceful  and  proper  tribute. 
A  proposition  to  place  his  name  upon  the  retired  list  of  the  United  States 
army  with  the  rank  and  pay  of  general,  which  he  had  given  up  to  accept 
the  Presidency,  was  first  made  in  congress  in  1881,  and  the  bill  for  that 
purpose  passed  the  senate  in  February,  1882.  Owing  to  his  supposed 
association  with  profitable  financial  operations  and  active  participation  in 
private  business,  the  measure  was  not  zealously  supported  in  the  house. 
It  passed  the  senate  again  in  1884,  and  was  taken  up  in  the  house  at  the 
following  session  in  1885,  where  it  met  with  little  direct  opposition,  as  it 
was  then  known  that  Grant  was  out  of  active  business,  a  poor  man,  and 
in  a  state  of  ill-health  and  suffering.  It  was  passed  by  the  house,  and 
being  returned  to  the  senate  a  few  moments  before  the  hour  of  adjourn- 
ment on  March  4,  was  enrolled  and  immediately  signed  by  Prsi/dent 
Arthur,   who  at  once  sent  to  the  senate  a  message  nominating  General 
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Grant  to  the  place  upon  the  retired  list  provided  in  the  bill,  and  the 
nomination  was  immediately  confirmed.  This  act  entitled  him  to  the  pay 
of  a  general,  thirteen  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  a  year,  but  only  during 
his  life. 

When  the  news  was  sent  to  all  portions  of  the  land  that  Grant  was  no 
more,  the  response  was  such  as  was  due  to  his  services,  his  character  and 
the  eminent  positions  he  had  held.  It  is  needless  to  make  detailed  men- 
tion of  the  words  and  ways  in  which  the  sorrow  of  the  Nation  was 
expressed.  Saturday,  August  9,  saw  him  carried  to  his  tomb  in  Riverside 
Park,  New  York  city,  amid  such  pomp  and  pageantry  as  the  greatest 
monarch  of  the  wcrld  could  not  have  commanded,  and  in  the  midst  of  a 
million  and  a  half  of  watching  people,  while  the  whole  Nation  suspended 
its  official  and  business  cares  and  gave  the  day  to  memorial  services  or 
silent  grief. 

A  detailed  dissection  of  the  mental  or  moral  character  of  General  Grant 
is  needless  to  a  generation  that  knew  him  and  were  the  spectators  of  his 
great  deeds  in  war  and  his  patriotic  administration  of  civil  affairs,  and 
profitless  for  those  who  are  to  come  hereafter  and  look  upon  his  grand 
figure  as  cast  upon  the  background  of  history.  His  courage,  tenacity 
and  magnificent  endowment  of  common  sense  were  not  among  the  least 
of  his  gifts  of  genius.  Few  men  are  content  to  accept  good  and  bad  for- 
tune with  the  calm  and  quiet  dignity  that  he  exhibited  at  every  turn  of 
life,  and  in  no  more  remarkable  degree  was  this  trait  of  character  shown 
than  in  the  front  which  he  turned  toward  the  grim  visage  of  death  through 
many  months  of  peril.  There  exists  in  literature  no  more  remarkable 
document  than  that  letter  written  by  him  in  the  presence  of  one  of  his 
physicians,  and  handed  to  him  on  July  2 — a  date  upon  which  the  trouble 
in  his  throat  prevented  speech : 

"I  ask  you  not  to  show  this  to  anyone,  unless  the  physicians  you  con- 
sult with,  until  the  end.  Particularly  I  want  it  kept  from  my  family.  If 
known  to  one  man  the  papers  will  get  it,  and  they  (the  family)  will  get  it. 
It  would  only  distress  them  almost  beyond  endurance  to  know  it,  and,  by 
reflex,  would  distress  me.  I  have  not  changed  my  mind  materially  since 
I  wrote  you  before  in  the  same  strain.  Now,  however,  I  know  that  I  gain 
strength  some  days,  but  when  I  go  back  it  is  beyond  where  I  started  to 
improve.  I  think  the  chances  are  very  decidedly  in  favor  of  your  be-ng 
able  to  keep  me  alive  until  the  change  of  weather  towards  winter.  Of 
course  there  are  contingencies  that  might  arise  at  any  time  that  would 
carry  me  off  suddenly.  The  most  probable  of  these  is  choking.  Under 
the  circumstances,  life  is  not  worth  the  living.  I  am  very  thankful  ffor 
'thankful,'  '  glad'  was  first  written,  but  scratched  out]  to  have  been  spared 
this  long,  because  it  has  enabled  me  to  practically  complete  the  work  in 
'vhich  I  take  so  much  interest.      I  cannot  stir  up  strength  enough  to  review 
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it  and  make  additions  and  subtractions  that  would  suggest  themselves  to 
me,  and  are  not  likely  to  suggest  themselves  to  anyone  else.  Under  the 
above  circumstances  I  will  be  the  happiest,  the  most  pain  I  can  avoid.  If 
there  is  to  be  any  extraordinary  cure,  such  as  some  people  believe  there  is 
to  be,  it  will  develop  itself.  I  would  say,  therefore,  to  you  and  your  col- 
leagues, to  make  me  as  comfortable  as  you  can.  If  it  is  within  God's 
providence  that  I  should  go  now,  I  am  ready  to  obey  his  call  without  a 
murmur.  I  should  prefer  going  now  to  enduring  my  present  suffering  for 
a  single  day  without  hope  of  recovery.  As  I  have  stated,  I  am  thankful 
for  the  providential  extension  of  my  time  to  enable  me  to  continue  my 
work.  I  am  further  thankful,  and  in  a  much  greater  degree  thankful,  be- 
cause it  has  enabled  me  to  see  for  myself  the  happy  harmony  which  so 
suddenly  sprung  up  between  those  engaged  but  a  few  short  years  ago  in 
deadly  conflict.  It  has  been  an  inestimable  blessing  to  me  to  hear  the 
kind  expression  toward  me  in  person  from  all  parts  of  our  country,  from 
people  of  all  nationalities,  of  all  religions  and  of  no  religion,  of  Confeder- 
ates and  of  National  troops  alike,  of  soldiers'  organizations,  of  mechanical, 
scientific,  religious  and  other  societies,  embracing  almost  every  citizen  in 
the  land.  They  have  brought  joy  to  my  heart,  if  they  have  not  effected  a 
cure.  So  to  you  and  your  colleagues  I  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  foi 
having  brought  me  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  to  enable  me 
tc  witness  these  things. 

"U.  S.  Grant. 
"  Mount  McGregor,  New  York,  July  2,  1885." 

Incidents  of  the  great  soldier's  career — that  give  better  illustrations  of 
his  life  and  character  than  can  be  found  in  any  other  form — might  be  re- 
lated by  scores,  did  space  permit  or  the  occasion  demand.  "  No  one  ever 
had  dealings  with  General  Grant,"  is  the  testimony  of  one  of  his  generals, 
"who  did  not  like  him.  He  was  always  on  the  best  of  terms  with  his 
staff,  because  he  kept  his  own  counsel.  When  we  had  laid  all  the  facts 
befor£  him  he  decided  quickly  what  was  to  be  done.  It  was  one  of  the 
secrets  of  his  success  that  he  had  perfect  confidence  in  his  own  judgment. 
He  used  to  say  to  us  that  there  was  no  worse  coward  than  the  general  who 
would  hesitate,  counsel  his  fears,  and  dally  between  opinions  until  the 
opportunity  was  gone.  He  was  the  greatest  general  of  the  age.  He 
departed  from  established  customs  in  marching  out  from  his  base  of  sup- 
plies to  attack  the  enemy.  Napoleon  adopted  that  plan  at  Ulm,  but  it 
had  been  seldom  attempted  until  Grant  did  it  with  such  signal  success  that 
Moltke  followed  his  example,  and  he  also  succeeded."  He  was  loved  by 
his  army,  because  the  interests  of  the  humblest  soldier  in  the  ranks  vere 
near  his  heart,  and  he  never  lost  an  occasion  to  show  his  humanity  and 
good  will.  Take  this  instance  from  among  scores  of  like  character  hat 
might  be  related :  The  first  time  he  left  Culpepper  court-house,  where  his 
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headquarters  then  were,  for  Washington,  the  quartermaster  made  up  a 
special  train  to  accommodate  the  sick  and  such  as  might  have  a  leave  of 
absence.  One  passenger  car  was  reserved  for  Grant  and  the  two  or  three 
officers  who  were  to  accompany  him.  When  they  made  their  appearance 
they  did  not  attract  any  special  attention,  but  passed  into  the  car.  Then, 
as  upon  most  occasions,  the  general  was  the  plainest  dressed  and  least 
ostentatious  man  in  the  army.  All  the  cars  of  the  train  except  the  one 
reserved  for  General  Grant  were  soon  crowded,  and  many  soldiers  were 
standing  on  the  platform  of  the  station.  Grant  was  sitting  alone  on  the 
side  of  the  car  next  the  platform  and  near  the  door,  when  a  soldier  came 
to  the  door,  and  was  told  by  the  guard  that  he  could  not  come  into  that 
car.  Grant  asked  the  guard  what  the  man  wanted,  and  was  told  that  he 
wanted  to  go  to  Washington.  The  general  then  asked  why  he  was  not 
permitted  to  come  in,  and  received  the  response:  "This  is  a  special  car, 
reserved  for  General  Grant  and  his  staff."  The  general  promptly  re- 
sponded, "Let  him  come  in.  I  occupy  only  one  seat."  He  gave  a 
further  order  that  the  car  should  be  filled,  and  as  many  of  the  boys  as 
could  be  accommodated,  crowded  in.  One  private  sat  beside  the  general, 
and  engaged  him  in  conversation  all  the  way  to  Alexandria,  without  know- 
ing with  whom  he  was  conversing.  Yet  Grant  could  be  the  stern  dis- 
ciplinarian when  he  chose,  punishing  disobedience  or  dishonesty  with 
a  swift  punishment ;  and  although  his  men  loved  him  and  believed  in  him, 
there  was  not  a  man  among  them  who  would  attempt  a  familiarity,  while 
the  highest  among  them  felt  impelled  to  carry  a  certain  dignity  of  bearing 
while  in  his  presence.  In  depicting  his  mental  qualities,  no  better  authority 
and  evidence  can  be  obtained  than  that  furnished  by  one  who  had  known 
him  intimately,  and  who  set  down  his  impressions  *  when  the  general  had 
laid  aside  his  sword  to  accept  the  Presidency.  He  says:  "  Grant's  firm- 
ness, it  is  notorious,  is  always  conspicuous  in  the  shock  of  battle  where, 
as  events  multiply,  he  becomes  more  determined,  until,  at  the  crisis  of 
the  fight,  when  things  look  blackest,  he  is  most  resolute,  and  selects  that 
moment  for  some  extraordinary  and  crowning  effort  by  which  to  secure 
what  he  has  been  all  along  aiming  at.  Now  this  is  either  a  bull-dog 
tenacity,  a  sheer  incapacity  for  perceiving  or  appreciating  danger,  or  such 
an  absolute  clearness  of  judgment  and  such  an  ability  to  detect  the  critical 
moment,  to  comprehend  and  control  all  the  conflicting  and  confusing  cir- 
cumstances as  amount  to  talent  of  the  highest  order.  .  ,  This  firmness  it 
was  that  impressed  Sherman  so  at  Shiloh,  when,  at  the  darkest  moment 
of  the  fight — four  o'clock  on  that  first  terrible  day,  before  Buell's  troops 
had  crossed  the  river — Grant  ordered  an  attack  to  be  made  on  the  mor- 
row, at  dawn.  Through  this  same  firmness  he  held  out  at  the  wilderness. 
Late  on  the  sixth  of  May,  after  two  days'  fighting  in  that  tangled  and 

»  See  Atlantic  Monthly,  Vol.  XXIII,  page  626. 
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gloomy  thicket — where  the  troops,  unable  to  see  the  enemy,  sometimes 
fired  upon  their  own  comrades — while  Hancock  was  making  his  prodigious 
effort  on  the   left  of  the  National  line,  which,  if  unsuccessful,  would  have 
been  defeat  for  the  army,  Grant  was  on  a  knoll  in  the  rear  of  the  centre  of 
the  field.     Nothing  could  be  seen  of  the  battle,  although  it  was  so  near. 
A  heavy  cloud  of  smoke  hung  over  the  woods,  making  the  air  oppressive, 
and   the  roar  of  musketry  was  like  incessant  thunder.      Meade  and  Grant 
were  pacing  back  and  forth  under  the  trees,  sometimes  talking  to  each 
other,  sometimes  looking  at  their  maps,  while  the  subordinate  of^cers  stood 
near,  ready  to  mount  at  a  moment's  warning.     Once  in  a  while  a  cannon- 
ball  fell,  almost  unnoticed,  near  the  group.     Suddenly  an  aide-de-camp  rode 
up  in  great  haste  from  the  front  and  announced,  all  out  of  breath,  that 
Hancock  had  been  driven  in  and  absolutely  cut  to  pieces.     This  was  the 
turning-point  of  the  battle  of  the  wilderness  ;  one  officer  actually  burst  into 
tears;  Meade  looked  very  black;  but  Grant  simpl}' remarked,  'I  don't 
believe  it,'  and  went  on  whittling  a  stick  which  he  had  carried  during  the 
day.      Was  this  mere  dogged  obstinacy  ?  or  was  it  simply  such  an  acquaint- 
ance  with    the    condition    of  the    battle,    and    such    a    judgment   based 
on  the  qualities  which  Hancock  and  his  command  had  already  displayed, 
as  made  him  certain  of  the  falsity  of  the  intelligence  ?     Instead  of  with- 
drawing  Hancock  at  once  from  his  exposed  situation.  Grant  sent  him 
reinforcements,  and  waited  for  the  issue.     He  was  sure  that  if  a  momentary 
check  had  occurred,  it  would  soon  be  remedied.     He  did  not  believe  that 
Hancock  had  been  defeated,  and  so  it  proved.     The  rebels  pushed  the  left 
hard  ;  indeed  they  drove   it  for  awhile  ;  but   Hancock  finally  rallied  his 
sturdy  veterans,  and  drove  Longstreet  in  his  turn  again.     That  long  persis- 
tency of  Grant's  while   he  lay  in  the  weary  trenches  around  Petersburg, 
enduring  not  only  the  dangers  and   trials  of  war  but  the  hostile  clamors 
of  the  impatient  north,  and  refusing  to  accept  Halleck's  advice  when  Early 
appeared  before  Washington,  and  the  former  chief  of  the  army  urged  that 
Grant  should  abandon  his  campaign  and  return  to  save  the  capital — was 
this  a  purely  physical  trait,   depending  solely  on  nerve  or  temperament? 
Or  did    his  resolution  proceed  from  the  well-poised  judgment  of  a  man 
that  could  be  disturbed  by  no   events,  confused  by  no  tumult,  swayed  by 
no  representations,  because  all  the  while  he  saw  success  in   the  future, 
through  clouds  that  hid  it  from  the  rest  of  the  world?"      "  Take  again," 
continues  the  same  writer,  "  the  firmness  manifested  by  Grant  in  his  long 
contest  with  Andrew  Johnson  ;  his  persistent  silence  under  the  strongest 
provocation  to  speak  ;  his  reticence  during  the  Presidential  campaign.     In 
all  these  instances  he  went  counter  to  the  advice  of  many  who  considered 
themselves  wise,  and  on  whose  fidelity  he  himself  reposed ;  in  all  these 
instances  the  event  proved  his  judgment  correct,  and  his  course  the  best 
possible  under  the  circumstances.     Is  it  probable  that  this  remarkable  and 
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constant  clearness  of  judgment  was  an  accident  and  that  the  firmness  had 
no  relation  to  the  judgment,  but  was  a  characteristic  which  would  have 
been  just  as  fully  displayed  had  the  judgment  been  wavering  or  incorrect  ? 
Those  who  know  Grant  intimately  say  that  his  firmness  is  not  exerted  in 
trivial  matters  ;  that  he  is  indifferent  about  many  little  things  ;  that  he 
yields  to  others  often,  when  it  is  unimportant  whether  he  yields  or  not.  .  . 
Another  well-known  peculiarity  of  Grant  is  his  simphcity  of  language  and 
behavior.  He  says  the  most  remarkable  things  in  the  fewest  words  ;  he 
performs  the  most  extraordinary  acts  amid  unfamiliar  scenes,  in  the  plain- 
est manner.  He  avoids  pomp  and  show  ;  his  conduct  is  invariably  free 
from  ostentation  or  the  appearance  of  conceit.  Now  it  is  easy  to  say  that 
this  all  results  from  the  habits  of  his  early  life ;  or  that  he  is  silent  because 
he  has  nothing  to  say ;  that  he  is  quiet  in  manner  because  he  cannot  be 
grand.  Yet  everyone  admits  that  the  finest  breeding  is  that  that  is  the 
least  conspicuous  ;  that  the  highest  excellence  in  speech  is  terse  simplicity. 
Because  a  man  is  modest  and  simple  by  nature,  it  will  hardly  do  to  deny 
him  credit  for  being  so.  It  is  quite  possible  that  he  continues  so  purposely. 
To  be  simple  as  a  second  lieutenant,  or  as  a  leather  dealer,  is  one  thing  ; 
to  be  simple  as  general  of  a  million  of  soldiers,  or  as  President  of  the 
United  States,  is  quite  another.  Most  men,  whatever  their  natural  un- 
affectedness,  would  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  retain  the  quality  at  the 
extraordinary  elevation  which  Grant  has  reached.  The  simplicity  he  has 
been  able  to  preserve,  under  his  honors,  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  indicat- 
ing a  well-balanced  mind,  such  as  few  possess,  a  judgment  of  men  and  a 
self-knowledge  which  can  result  only  from  superior  intelligence. 
With  Grant's  magnanimity  there  has  always  been  united  a  fixed  determin- 
ation to  secure  that  for  which  he  fought.  He  was  never  lenient  until  the 
enemy  was  conquered,  and  the  records  of  his  career  will  be  searched  in 
vain  for  evidence  that  he  ever  was  willing  to  abandon  or  endanger  any  of 
the  principles  or  results  of  the  war.  The  same  man  who  was  so  merciful 
at  Vicksburg,  whose  clemency  at  Appomattox  is  world-renowned,  gave 
Sheridan  the  famous  order  to  lay  waste  the  valley  of  Virginia.  It  was 
from  no  weak-hearted  amiability,  no  maudlin  tenderness,  that  his  lenity  pro- 
ceeded, but  from  the  broadest  scanning  of  possibilities,  from  wise  judgment 
of  events  and  men,  as  well  as  from  a  generous  humanity.  .  .  His  insight 
into  character  ;  his  power  of  controlling  and  directing  large  bodies  of  men  ; 
the  marvelous  promptness  and  correctness  of  his  decisions  at  critical 
moments ;  his  ability  to  clothe  his  thoughts  in  terse  and  apposite  language 
are  all  traits  of  a  purely  intellectual  type.  Grant  not  only  possesses  the 
faculty  of  judging  men  whom  he  has  known  long  and  intimately  ;  he  has 
a  keen  insight  into  the  immediate  motives  of  mere  casual  acquaintances. 
He  detects  at  once  the  object  of  those  who  strive  to  flatter  or  cajole  him. 
Although  he  sits  so  silent,  apparently  unobservant,  or  bent  only  on  pre- 
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venting  fti}y  betrayal  of  his  own  opinion,  he  is  all  the  while  observing- 
closely;  he  is  measuring  the  man  he  talks  with,  who  perhaps  at  the  very 
time  considers  Grant  a  dull  and  sluggish  character.  In  a  word  or  two  he 
will  describe  a  character ;  in  the  shortest  sentence  show  an  exact  appre- 
ciation of  motives  and  purposes  and  plans."  Grant's  religious  experi- 
ences dated  from  his  early  childhood.  He  was  reared  at  a  hearth-stone 
where  reverence  existed  for  the  good,  and  often  in  later  years  he  was  wont 
to  converse  with  his  pastor.  Dr.  Newman,  about  his  spiritual  training  and 
belief.  He  was  never  reluctant  upon  that  subject,  approaching  it  as  freely 
as  any  topic  in  which  he  had  personal  interest,  but  spoke  thus  only  to 
friends  with  whom  he  was  intimate,  regarding  the  theme  as  too  sacred  for 
general  or  public  argument  or  debate.  The  testimony  of  his  pastor  has 
been  thus  given:  "The  general  was  indoctrinated  in  the  faith  of  the 
Methodist  church.  He  held  to  those  principles  of  Christianity  all  his  Hfe. 
Accepting  the  Bible  as  the  word  of  God  to  man,  he  regarded  Christianity 
as  divine.  But  his  mind  tended  to  the  sunny  side  of  (;:hristianity.  . 
.  At  all  times,  in  the  White  House  at  Washington  or  at  his  cottage 
in  Long  Branch,  he  always  had  family  prayer.  .  .  I  have  been  with 
him  in  private  and  in  public  and  with  all  classes  of,  people,  yet  I  never 
heard  him  utter  a  profane  word  or  indulge  in  an  improper  story.  He  was 
altogether  the  purest  man  in  conversation  of  whom  I  ever  had  knowledge. 
During  my  pastorate  of  six  years  in  Washington,  which  included  the 
greater  part  of  his  Presidency,  he  was  a  regular  attendant  at  church. 
Storm  of  no  kind  ever  kept  him  away.  He  was  the  most  attentive  and 
appreciative  listener  I  ever  had.  .  .He  was  specially  interested  during 
his  tour  of  the  world  in  American  missions,  of  which  he  visited  a  large 
number.  The  educational  movements  connected  with  these  missions 
appealed  strongly  to  his  sympathy.  I  have  a  letter  from  him,  written  in 
Japan,  in  which  he  unfolds  the  wonderful  improvements  in  moral  and 
educational  mission  work  which  had  taken  place  in  that  country  under  the 
management  of  American  missions.  The  work  made  a  deep  and  lasting 
impression  on  his  mind.  .  .  He  had  a  wonderful  faith  in  divine  provi- 
dence, and  believed  in  special  interpositions  of  providence  in  the  affairs 
of  men  and  nations.  I  have  heard  him  talk  by  the  hour  on  that  subject, 
giving  illustrations  drawn  from  his  own  life."  Illustrations  of  his  greatness 
in  Httle  as  in  large  things  might  be  given  in  endless  abundance,  did  the 
scope  of  this  record  permit. 

In  the  career  of  Grant,  as  in  that  of  Lincoln,  providence  seems  to  have 
again  emphasized  that  fact  as  old  as  history,  that  great  emergencies  furnish 
the  men  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  meet  them.  As  Lincoln,  in  the  quiet 
law  studies  and  vehement  back-country  debates  of  his  early  Illinois  life, 
was  being  unconsciously  prepared  for  the  statesmanship  that  would  be 
required  in  the  crisis  of  the  Nation's  life,  so  Grant,  in  the  drill  of  West 
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Point,  the  campaigning  of  Mexico  and  the  rough  experiences  of  Oregon, 
was  being  fitted  to  perform  the  work  in  the  field  that  should  be  required 
to  supplement  and  complete  the  policy  of  salvation  marked  out  at  Wash- 
ington. Each  man  approached  his  great  and  destined  work  without  the 
faintest  realization  of  its  magnitude  or  results,  and  each  learned  the  needs 
of  his  task  and  his  power  to  meet  it  as  it  came  to  him  day  by  day.  The 
war  found  Lincoln  at  the  summit  of  American  political  honor,  and  Grant 
in  the  humblest  capacity  of  mercantile  life,  unknown  by  the  people, 
unrecognized  by  his  neighbors,  and  as  unconscious  as  the  babe  in  the 
cradle  of  the  powers  of  mind  and  action  into  which  he  was  to  grow.  He 
sought  only  to  perform  some  humble  yet  needed  task  that  rose  no  higher 
than  his  modest  estimate  of  himself^doubtful  whether  he  was  capable  for 
the  command  of  a  regiment !  What  a  suggestive  picture  lies  in  that  fact ; 
and  if  the  life  of  Ulysses  S.  Grant  teaches  one  thing  of  practical  import  to 
the  youth  of  America,  it  is  that  a  single-hearted  and  earnest  performance 
of  one's  duty  as  it  comes  to  hand,  is  the  royal  road  to  eminence  and  suc- 
cess, whether  that  elevation  is  due  to  the  favor  of  man  or  the  predestined 
selection  of  an  all- wise  God. 

And  his  death,  even  as  his  life,  and  the  words  of  patriotic  wisdom  he 
uttered  from  time  to  time,  were  a  plea  for  a  better  feeling  between  the 
sections  late  m  war,  for  brotherhood,  for  National  amity  and  for  peace. 
This  sketch  of  the  life  and  career  of  the  great  chief  can  be  closed  in  no 
more  significant  and  instructive  manner  than  to  quote  the  thoughtful 
comments  and  reflections  of  one  who  was  a  witness  to  the  final   scene : 

It  is  speaking  well  within  bounds  to  say  that  the  funeral  of  General 
Grant  was  witnessed  by  one-fiftieth  of  the  population  of  these  United 
States.  It  is  also  using  soberness  of  speech  to  say  that  scarcely  one  of 
the  participants  in  the  procession,  or  of  the  spectators  of  it,  can  have 
failed  to  be  bettered  by  what  he  did  or  saw.  No  one  of  those  who  saw  the 
procession  and  who  had  before  questioned  the  wisdom  of  the  decision  to 
bury  the  foremost  military  hero  of  the  Union  in  its  chief  city,  but  must 
have  felt  that  the  greater  the  number  of  those  who  shared  with  him  the 
unique  and  wondrous  spectacle,  the  better  for  American  patriotism.  In  no 
other  city  of  the  continent  he  might  have  remained  himself  could  such  a 
multitude  be  gathered  together  as  was  assembled  along  the  line  of  this 
procession.  Nowhere  else  could  the  funeral  of  General  Grant  have 
become  impressive  and  memorable  to  so  many  people.  A  stormy  day 
that  had  lessened  this  impressiveness  and  this  memorableness  by  lessening 
the  throng  of  spectators  would  have  been  nothing  less  than  a  National 
calamity. 

For  of  this  pageant  it  is  especially  true  that  the  spectators  were  the 
spectacle.  It  may  have  been  a  feeling  morbid  or  frivolous  that  actuated 
many  of  those  who  for  two  days  and  nights  before  had  passed  the  coffin 
in  City  hall.     But  no  American  who  looked  on  at  the  onlookers  of  yester- 
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day's  procession  could  have  failed  to  be  proud  of  his  countrymen.  It  was 
a  full  sense  that  the  ceremony  was  not  idle,  but  full  of  meaning,  and  a 
sense  of  what  its  meaning  was  that  held  these  hundreds  of  thousands  grave 
and  silent  during  the  long  hours  that  were  none  too  long  through  which 
the  slow  procession  filed  past  them.  From  house  front  to  house  front  the 
most  famous  thoroughfares  of  New  York,  in  its  most  populous  quarter,  from 
the  City  hall  to  Central  park,  were  filled  with  people  as  with  a  level  lake, 
through  which,  a  river  in  the  sea,  the  gulf  stream  of  the  procession  held 
its  course.  The  great  crowds  needed  no  handling.  They  had  gathered 
to  see  the  last  of  the  man  who,  by  force  of  character  and  circumstance, 
had  come,  more  conspicuously  than  any  other,  to  personify  the  victory  of 
"government  of  the  people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people,"  and 
unconsciously,  in  their  own  persons  they  had  come  to  exemplify  and  to 
vindicate  that  government.  The  sentiment  excited  by  that  vast  concourse 
transcended  any  single  personality.  Solemnized  as  it  was  by  the  presence 
of  death,  the  occasion  was  yet  a  sober  triumph.  It  was  as  if  the  coffin 
borne  aloft  held  the  incarnation  of  the  spirit  of  the  American  people  and 
the  American  people  were  doing  homage  to  their  own  nationality.  The 
composition  of  the  procession  was  most  fortunately  adapted  to  emphasize 
to  every  American  the  consciousness  of  a  restored,  a  purged  and  a  trium- 
phant nationality.  When  the  troops  of  Virginia  follow  the  troops  of 
Massachusetts  to  the  grave  of  Grant  ;  when  Sherman  and  Johnston  go 
together  in  one  carriage  and  Sheridan  and  Buckner  in  another  to  carry  the 
pall  of  the  victorious  commander-in-chief  of  the  Union  armies,  these 
visible  evidences  that  the  war  is  over  will  have  weight  in  every  household 
in  the  land.  Its  bitterness  has  passed  away  ;  the  memories  of  the  valor 
and  the  devotion  it  was  the  occasion  of  displaying  remain  the  heritage  of 
the  American  people.  And  so  the  trim  regiments  of  the  National  guard 
that  preceded  the  hearse  were  less  touching  than  the  long  ranks  of  simply 
clad,  middle-aged  men  that  followed  it,  the  old-fashioned  uniforms  and 
dingy,  war-worn  housings  of  their  mounted  officers,  the  empty  sleeves, 
and,  more  than  all,  the  rows  of  tattered  and  faded  colors  that  were 
borne  here  and  there  among  them.  Here  were  those  that  could  be 
gathered  of  the  citizen  soldiery  of  the  Union,  having  so  completely 
merged  the  soldier  in  the  citizen  again  and  been  so  reabsorbed  into  the 
ranks  of  peaceful  industry,  after  they  had  done  their  work  under  Grant, 
that  when  they  reappeared  as  soldiers  to  follow  his  coffin,  it  was  as  if  the 
history  of  twenty  years  ago  were  reproduced  before  our  eyes,  and  the 
victorious  hosts  of  the  Union  that  were  there  disbanded  and  disbursed 
after  the  great  review  of  1865  in  Pennsylvania  avenue,  were  marching  up 
Fifth  avenue  in  1885. 

It  is  most  fortunate  that  this  exhibition  should  have  been  made.     It 
was  a  conspicuous  and  majestic  demonstration  of  that  real  and   cordial 
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reunion  of  which  General  Grant  received  so  many  scattered  evidences 
during  his  last  illness,  and  it  was  such  a  demonstration  as  he  would  have 
longed  to  see.  Alas,  he  could  not  have  lived  to  see  it,  for  his  death  was 
the  one  event  that  could  have  been  its  occasion.  And  in  the  time  of 
his  death  his  country  has  been  most  fortunate.  Ten  years  ago  the 
passions  of  the  war  had  not  yet  so  far  abated  that  such  a  demonstration 
over  the  open  grave  of  the  leader  of  the  Union  armies  would  have  been 
possible.  Ten  years  hence,  in  the  course  of  nature,  not  all  the  famous 
soldiers  of  both  sides,  whose  presence  so  signalized  the  demonstration  of 
yesterday;  would  be  alive  to  participate  in  it.  The  leaders  of  a  great 
Rebellion  paying  the  last  tribute  of  honor  to  the  leader  of  the  armies  that 
put  it  down  furnish  a  spectacle  without  parallel  in  human  history.  Their 
presence  and  participation  give  proof  of  the  generosity  and  the  forbear- 
ance of  the  victorious  government,  and  they  give  proof  also  of  the  magna- 
nimity of  the  American  character. 

And  so  the  curtain  falls  upon  an  act  in  the  great  drama.  The  period  is 
put  to  a  memorable  chapter  in  American  history  that  is  not  less  memora- 
ble as  a  stage  in  the  development  of  mankind.  Solemn  as  is  the  occasion, 
it  is  inspiring  also,  and  of  great  hope. 

"  Nothing  is  here  for  tears,  nothing  to  wail 
Or  knock  the  breast  about,  nothing  but  well  and  fair 
And  what  may  quiet  us,  in  a  death  so  noble  1 " 

Or,  to  quote  briefly  from  the  solemn  words  spoken  in  his  funeral  eulogy 
upon  Mt.  McGregor,  by  the  pastor  who  had  known  him  so  long  and 
well:  "  From  this  better  nature  and  higher  mission  as  a  warrior  sprang 
his  conduct  toward  the  vanquished.  He  had  no  hatred  in  his  heart. 
His  heart  was  as  tender  as  a  woman's.  He  was  not  vindictive.  His 
holy  evangel  to  the  Nation  was,  '  Let  us  have  peace.'  Hence,  toward  the 
close  of  the  war,  those  who  had  fought  against  him  saw  that  there  was  no 
safety  but  in  the  arms  of  their  conqueror.  In  his  dying  chamber  he 
grasped  the  hand  of  him  whose  sword  was  the  first  he  had  won,  and  said: 
'  I  have  witnessed  since  my  sickness  just  what  I  wished  to  see  ever  since 
the  war — harmony  and  good  feeling  between  the  sections.'  On  holy 
Easter  he  sent  forth  this  tender  message  :  '  I  desire  the  good  will  of  all, 
whether  hitherto  my  friends  or  not.'  His  was  the  song  of  the  angels — '  On 
earth  peace,  good  will  toward  men. ' 

"This  has  been  the  softening  ministry  of  his  sufferings  to  his  country- 
men. God  permitted  him  to  see  the  glorious  consummation.  Our  sorrow 
is  National  in  the  broadest  sense.  And  to-day  where  the  magnolia 
blooms  and  the  palmetto  grows  '  men  in  gray '  weep  as  over  the  death 
of  their  best  friend.  And  had  he  lived  to  see  a  foreign  foe  invade  our 
shores,  north  and  south  would  have  chosen  him  to  lead  us  to  defend  our 
liberty.     Doubtless  he  will  be  best  known  in  coming  ages  as  the  foremost 
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soldier  of  the  Republic.  Unknown  generations  will  read  his  battles  with 
wonder  and  admiration.  In  every  hamlet,  in  every  metropolis,  his 
martial  form  will  be  cast  in  bronze  and  sculptured  in  marble.  Historians 
will  vie  with  each  other  in  paying  homage  to  his  genius  ;  but  the  time  will 
come  when  men  everywhere  will  recognize  the  greatness  and  beneficence 
of  his  administration  as  President  of  the  United  States.  It  were  a  crime 
against  history  and  an  injustice  to  his  memory  were  we  to  lose  sight  of 
the  statesman  amid  the  glory  of  the  warrior.  Such  was  the  magnitude 
of  those  great  measures  of  state,  of  domestic  and  foreign  policy  ;  so  far- 
reaching  their  influence,  so  comprehensive  their  mission,  that  generations . 
may  pass  from  the  vision  of  the  world  ere  the  true  and  full  estimate  of 
his  political  worth  shall  be  determined.  Then  his  administration  of  eight 
years  will  receive  the  calm  consideration  and  just  approval  of  his  country- 
men. When  the  memories  of  party  strife  shall  have  been  forgotten  ; 
when  the  disappointed  aspirations  for  office  shall  have  ceased  to  fester ; 
when  the  rival  for  place  and  power  are  no  more — then,  as  comes  the  sun 
from  the  mists  of  the  morning,  so  shall  his  administration  appear  in 
greatest  splendor.  Then  the  historian  of  that  calmer  age  will  wonder 
how  a  soldier  by  endowment  and  education,  accustomed  only  to  camp  and 
field,  unlearned  in  statecraft,  unfamiliar  with  political  science,  unacquainted 
with  the  methods  of  civil  administration,  could  have  displayed  such 
breadth  of  statesmanship  in  the  measures  which  he  originated  and  ap- 
proved. 

"Great  and  beneficent  as  were  his  measures  of  reconstruction,  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution,  of  finance,  of  the  improvement  of  the  laboring 
classes,  of  the  just  treatment  of  the  Indians,  of  the  elevation  of  the 
freedmen,  of  the  promotion  of  education  and  of  the  concessions  he  com- 
pelled foreign  powers  to  make,  yet  in  the  interests  of  universal  peace,  in 
the  ultimate  recognition  of  the  brotherhood  of  nations,  in  the  advance 
ment  of  Christian  civilization  in  all  the  earth,  the  treaty  of  Washington 
will  be  esteemed  of  immeasurable  grandeur  and  beneficence,  not  to  be 
estimated  by  millions  of  dollars  but  by  the  possibility  and  prophecy  that 
all  international  disputes  may  be  adjusted  by  peaceful  arbitration,  when 
nations  shall  learn  war  no  more.  Such  was  his  dream  of  the  future, 
expressed  to  International  Arbitration  Union,  in  Birmingham,  England, 
when  he  said  :  '  Nothing  would  afford  me  greater  happiness  than  to  know, 
as  I  believe  will  be  the  case,  that  at  some  future  day  the  nations  of  the 
earth  will  agree  upon  some  sort  of  congress  which  shall  take  cognizance 
of  international  questions  of  difficulty,  and  whose  decisions  will  be  as 
binding  as  the  decision  of  our  supreme  court  is  binding  upon  us.'  " 
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RUTHERFORD  B.  HAYES. 


WHEN  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  was  nominated  to  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States  by  the  National  Republican  convention  of  1876, 
he  was  no  unknown  man,  although  not  before  generally  numbered  among 
those  who,  by  long  training  in  eminent  places,  had  estabHshed  a  recog- 
nized claim  upon  the '  Presidential  succession.  As  a  successful  soldier  in 
the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  as  a  member  of  congress,  and  by  three  elections 
to  the  governorship  of  Ohio,  he  had  won  a  place  in  the  respect  and  confi- 
dence of  the  people ;  and  by  his  course  in  these  and  minor  public  positions, 
had  proved  himself  an  honest,  liberal-minded  and  competent  official.  His 
nomination  was  received  with  unusual  satisfaction  by  the  party  of  which 
he  became  the  standard-bearer ;  and  although  he  went  into  the  White 
House  under  a  title  upon  which  a  question  must  ever  rest,  he  performed 
his  great  duties  in  a  manner  that  gave  the  country  security  and  confidence, 
while  his  administration  was  as  pure  and  free  from  scandal  as  has  been  any 
from  the  days  of  W^ashington. 

President  Hayes  came  of  a  Scottish  ancestry,  the  first  member  of  the 
family  in  America  being  George  Hayes  of  Scotland,  who  settled  at  Wind- 
sor, in  the  colony  of  Connecticut,  in  1682.  One  of  his  direct  descendants 
was  Rutherford  Hayes,  who  located  in  Delaware,  Ohio,  in  18 17,  where 
the  future  President  of  the  United  States  was  born  on  October  4,  1822. 
The  death  of  his  father  several  months  before  this  event  left  the  care  of  a 
small  family  upon  the  hands  of  the  mother,  who  proved  herself  equal  to 
the  task.  Her  entire  income  came  from  the  rent  of  a  farm  lying  two  miles 
north  of  town,  but  it  enabled  her,  by  the  closest  economy,  not  only  to 
supply  the  wants  of  the  day,  but  to  give  her  children  the  benefits  of  the 
common  schools  as  well.  The  son,  Rutherford,  showed  an  early  aptitude 
for  books,  and  after  a  preliminary  course  in  the  common  branches  he 
commenced  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek  under  the  tuition  of  a  neighbor, 
and  made  excellent  progress  therein.  By  the  kindly  aid  of  an  uncle,  Sardis 
Birchard,    his    mother's    brother  and    his    guardian,   he    was    sent,   when 

ready  for  it,  to  an   academy  at  Norwalk,  Ohio,  where  he  remained  one 
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year.  In  the  fall  of  1837  he  was  sent  to  a  school  in  Middletown,  Connec- 
ticut, where  he  spent  one  year  in  preparation  for  college,  and  when  sixteen 
years  of  age  entered  at  Kenyon  college,  Ohio,  after  passing  a  satisfactory 
examination.  While  there  he  showed  unusual  skill  as  a  debater  in  the 
literary  societies  and  in  his  studies,  his  taste  running  especially  to  logic, 
mental  and  moral  philosophy,  and  mathematics.  To  use  the  words  of  a 
college  mate,  he  was  marked  among  his  associates  for  "great  common 
sense  in  his  personal  conduct,  never  uttered  a  profane  word,  and  behaved 
always  like  a  considerate,  mature  man."  When  graduation  day  came  his 
standing  was  such  that,  although  the  youngest  in  his  class,  he  was  awarded 
the  valedictory,  which  was  the  highest  honor  the  faculty  could  bestow. 
After  graduation  some  time  was  spent  in  a  law  office  at  Columbus ;  and 
on  August  22,  1843,  he  entered  the  law  school  of  Harvard  university, 
where  he  remained  until  January  8,  1845,  during  which  time  he  not  only 
"ttended  closely  to  his  legal  studies,  but  improved  his  mind  in  all  possible 
ways ;  attended  the  lectures  of  the  poet  Longfellow  on  the  literature  of 
foreign  lands  ;  heard  Agassiz  upon  the  grand  theme  of  nature ;  heard 
Webster  in  arguments  before  juries,  and  political  speeches  in  Faneuil  hall; 
visited  John  Quincy  Adams  at  his  home  in  Quincy,  and  continued  his 
studies  of  German  and  French.  Upon  leaving  the  school  he  proceeded 
almost  directly  to  Marietta,  where  the  supreme  court  of  Ohio  was  then 
sitting,  and  was  duly  admitted  to  the  practice  of  law.  His  first  office  was 
opened  at  Fremont,  Sandusky  county,  his  present  home,  the  selection  being 
made  because  it  was  the  residence  of  his  uncle,  Sardis  Birchard,  whose 
'nfluence  and  business  connections  would  undoubtedly  throw  some  practice 
into  his  hands.  He  met  with  a  moderate  amount  of  success,  and  con- 
tinued his  labor  in  his  chosen  field  until  November,  1848,  when,  in  conse- 
quence of  bleeding  at  the  lungs  and  other  alarming  symptoms,  he  was 
compelled  to  seek  a  change  of  climate,  and  going  to  Texas,  a  half  year  of 
boating,  fishing,  hunting  and  scouring  the  prairies,  brought  about  a  physi- 
cal revolution  and  sent  him  home  sound  and  well.  In  December,  1849, 
he  put  into  execution  a  design  for  some  time  contemplated,  and  proceeded 
to  Cincinnati  in  the  expectation  of  an  enlarged  field  of  usefulness  and  suc- 
cess. The  first  year  of  city  life  brought  little  professional  business  ;  but 
in  1852  he  gained  a  start  of  decided  advantage  by  his  successful  conduct 
of  a  great  criminal  case,  and  from  thenceforth  was  generally  regarded  as 
one  of  the  leading  young  men  of  the  Cincinnati  bar.  On  December  30 
of  the  year  above  named,  he  was  married  to  Lucy  W.  Webb,  the  daughter 
of  Dr.  James  Webb,  a  successful  physician  of  Chillicothe. 

In  April,  1859,  ^^-  Hayes  was  chosen  to  his  first  official  position,  being 
elected  city  solicitor  by  the  city  council  of  Cincinnati,  to  fill  a  vacancy 
caused  by  death ;  and  in  the  spring  following,  the  people  endorsed  his 
selection  by  electing  him  to  the  position  to  which  he  had  been  appointed 
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by  a  large  majority.  He  filled  the  office  of  corporation  counsel  for  three 
years,  during  which  time,  as  legal  adviser  of  the  city,  he  passed  judgment 
upon  many  important  questions,  and  discharged  his  duties  with  rare  hon- 
esty and  fidelity.  The  most  important  decision  he  gave  as  solicitor  was 
one  in  1859,  in  which  he  denied  the  right  of  the  city  council  to  contract 
debts  for  water-works  without  the  authority  of  the  state  legislature.  In 
April,  1 86 1,  in  common  with  the  entire  Republican  city  ticket,  he  was  de- 
feated for  reelection  to  the  office  of  city  solicitor,  although  his  vote  was 
larger  than  that  given  to  any  one  of  the  other  candidates.  He  had  suf- 
fered a  similar  defeat  in  the  fall  of  1856,  when  a  candidate  for  common 
pleas  judge,  his  party  at  that  time  being  in  a  decided  minority  in  Hamilton 
county. 

Mr.  Hayes  was  a  Republican  from  the  formation  of  that  party,  his  active 
work  in  defense  of  his  political  principles  having  begun  in  the  support  of 
Fremont  for  President  in  1856.  His  opposition  to  slavery  was  m.arked, 
and  we  find  him  as  early  as  the  year  last  named,  expressing  his  personal 
views  in  the  following  words:  "  I  feel  seriously  the  probable  defeat  of  the 
cause  of  freedom  in  the  approaching  Presidential  election.  Before  the 
October  elections  in  Pennsylvania  and  Indiana,  I  was  confident  Colonel 
Fremont  would  be  elected.  .  .  But  after  all,  the  good  cause  has  made 
great  progress.  Anti-slavery  sentiment  has  been  created,  and  the  people 
have  been  educated  to  a  large  extent.  I  did  hope  that  this  election  would 
put  an  end  to  angry  discussion  upon  this  exciting  topic,  by  placing  the 
general  government  in  the  right  position  in  regard  to  it,  and  thereby  secur- 
ing to  anti-slavery  effort  a  foothold  among  those  who  have  the  evil  in  their 
midst.  But  further  work  is  to  be  done,  and  my  sense  of  duty  determines 
me  ...  to  aid  in  forming  a  public  opinion  on  this  subject  which  will 
*  mitigate  and  finally  eradicate '  the  evil.  .  .  How  similar  the  struggle 
[the  anti-slavery  movement  in  England]  to  that  now  going  on  here !  The 
same  arguments /w  and  con.^  the  same  prejudices  appealed  to,  the  same 
epithets  of  reproach,  the  same  topics !  On  one  side  justice,  humanity, 
freedom  ;  on  the  other  prejudices,  interest,  selfishness,  timidity,  conserva- 
tism, the  advocates  of  right  called  enthusiasts,  fanatics  and  incendiaries.  . 
Thousands  whose  hearts  and  judgments  were  on  the  side  of  abolition  were 
silent  because  loss  of  trade,  of  practice,  of  social  or  political  position,  was 
likely  to  follow  an  open  avowal  of  their  opinions.  In  short,  the  parallel 
between  that  struggle  and  this  is  complete  thus  far.  I  shall  be  content  if 
it  so  continue  to  the  end.  The  election  of  day  after  to-morrow  is  the  first 
pitched  battle.  However  fares  the  cause,  I  am  enlisted  for  the  war." 
His  feelings,  as  recorded  in  the  expectation  that  the  note  would  never  meet 
the  public  eye,  were  of  the  same  tenor  four  years  later,  when  the  country 
stood  upon  the  verge  of  civil  war:  "  Disunion  and  civil  war  are  at  hand, 
and  yet  I  fear  disunion  and  war  less  than  compromise.      We  can  recover 
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from  them  .  .  .  Crittenden's  compromise !  Windham,  speaking  of  the 
rumor  that  Bonaparte  was  about  to  invade  England,  said :  '  The  danger 
of  invasion  is  by  no  means  equal  to  that  of  peace.  A  man  may  escape 
a  pistol,  however  near  his  head,  but  not  a  dose  of  poison.'  Six  states 
have  seceded.  Let  them  go  !  If  the  Union  is  now  dissolved,  it  does  not 
prove  that  the  experiment  of  popular  government  is  a  failure.  In  all  the 
free  states,  and  in  a  majority,  if  not  in  all  the  slave-holding  states,  popular 
government  has  been  successful.  But  the  experiment  of  uniting  free 
states  and  slave-holding  states  in  one  Nation  is  perhaps  a  failure.  Free- 
dom and  slavery  can  perhaps  not  exist  side  by  side  under,  the  same  pop- 
ular government.  There  probably  is  an  '  irrepressible  conflict '  between 
freedom  and  slavery.  It  may  as  well  be  admitted,  and  our  new  relations 
formed  with  that  as  an  admitted  fact." 

No  matter  what  suggestions  of  a  peaceable  solution  of  the  problem  may 
have  come  to  him,  they  were  all  cast  aside  and  swept  into  nothingness 
when  the  arm  of  treason  was  in  reality  raised  to  strike  a  blow  at  the  life  of 
the  Union.  He  was  among  the  first  and  most  earnest  of  the  men  of  Cin- 
cinnati in  demanding  a  swift  and  sure  punishment,  and,  no  matter  what 
the  cost  or  time  that  might  be  required,  to  set  the  National  flag  once  more 
over  every  state  and  city  in  the  south.  He  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
patriotic  enthusiasm  of  the  people,  and  wrote  the  resolutions  of  several  of 
the  largest  war  meetings  held  in  Cincinnati.  His  personal  purpose  was 
recorded  in  these  earnest  words  :  "Judge  Matthews'*'  and  I  have  agreed  to 
go  into  the  service  for  the  war — if  possible,  into  the  same  regiment.  I 
spoke  my  feelings  to  him,  which  he  said  were  his  own,  that  this  war  was  a 
just  and  necessary  war,  and  that  it  demanded  the  whole  power  of  the 
country ;  that  I  would  prefer  to  go  into  it  if  I  knew  I  was  to  be  killed  in 
the  course  of  it,  rather  than  to  live  through  and  after  it  without  taking  any 
part  in  it."  With  these  sentiments  as  the  motive  of  his  course,  he  was  not 
slow  to  enlist,  and  the  fact  having  reached  the  ears  of  Governor  Dennison 
that  he  was  to  enter  the  army,  he  was  promptly  made  major  of  the  Twenty 
third  Ohio  volunteer  infantry,  of  which  W.  S.  Rosecrans  was  colonel  and 
Stanley  Matthews  lieutenant-colonel.  After  a  short  period  of  drill  ajid 
preparation  at  Camp  Chase  in  Columbus,  the  regiment,  on  July  25,  1861, 
was  ordered  to  Clarksburgh,  West  Virginia,  and  on  the  twenty-ninth  went 
into  camp  at  Weston.  It  will  be  needless  to  follow  the  course  of  this 
organization,  except  to  say  that  in  this  first  campaign  it  assisted  in  clearing 
the  whole  mountainous  region  of  western  Virginia  of  a  formidable  enemy. 
On  September  19  Major  Hayes  was  appointed  by  General  Rosecrans  judge- 
advocate  of  the  Department  of  Ohio,  the  duties  of  which  service  he  dis- 
charged for  two  months.  His  first  promotion,  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
colonel,  came  on  October  24.     The  first  prominent  engagement  in  wnich 

•Stanley  Matthews,  now  a  member  of  the  United  States  supreme  court. 
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he  was  engaged  was  the  battle  of  South  Mountain,  which  was  fought  on 
September  14,  1862.  The  enemy  were  in  possession  of  the  crest  of  the 
mountain,  and  in  the  advance  of  the  Union  forces  his  brigade  was  at  the 
front,  the  regiment  to  which  he  belonged  being  the  foremost.  He  was 
ordered  to  pass  up  a  mountain  path  on  the  left  of  the  National  road  and 
feel  for  the  enemy,  advancing  until  he  struck  him  ;  to  push  him  up  the 
mountain  if  he  could,  and,  in  short,  to  open  the  engagement.  The  enemy 
was  soon  found,  and  the  Twenty-third  charged  and  drove  them  back. 
' '  The  lieutenant-colonel, "  to  quote  from  an  account  of  that  battle,  ' '  having 
just  given  the  command  for  a  third  charge,  felt  a  stunning  blow,  and  found 
that  a  large  musket  ball  had  struck  his  left  arm  above  the  elbow,  carrying 
away  and  badly  fracturing  the  entire  bone.  Fearing  an  artery  might  be 
severed,  he  asked  a  soldier  to  bandage  his  arm  above  the  elbow,  and  a  few 
moments  after,  through  exhaustion,  fell.  Recovering  from  a  state  of  un- 
consciousness while  down,  in  a  few  moments,  and  observing  that  his  men 
had  fallen  back  to  the  woods  for  shelter,  he  sprang  to  his  feet  and  with 
unusual  vehemence  ordered  them  to  come  forward,  which  they  did.  He 
continued  fighting  some  time  at  the  head  of  his  men,  but  falling  a  second 
time  from  exhausted  strength,  he  kept  giving  orders  while  down  to  fight 
it  out.  By  orders  of  his  major  he  was  carried  from  the  field  and  his  wound 
dressed."  At  the  time  of  this  battle  he  was  not  under  pay,  having  been 
mustered  out  of  the  Twenty-third  regiment  to  take  command  of  the  Sev- 
enty-ninth. His  wound  preventing  him  from  taking  his  new  post  he  was, 
on  October  24,  1862,  appointed  colonel  of  his  own  regiment,  to  succeed 
Colonel  Scammon,  who  had  been  promoted. 

It  is  impossible  in  this  connection  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  the  mili- 
tary service  of  Colonel  Hayes,  occasion  being  taken  here  to  say  that  from 
first  to  last  he  proved  himself  a  gallant  soldier,  a  model  officer,  and  a  leader 
who  not  only  inspired  the  confidence,  but  also  the  friendship  and  love  of 
his  men.  In  the  pursuit  of  John  Morgan,  who  had  made  a  daring  raid 
into  Ohio  ;  in  the  battle  of  Cloyd  mountain,  at  Winchester,  Berryville,  at 
Fisher's  hill  and  at  Cedar  creek,  he  showed  possession  not  only  of  the 
highest  qualities  of  personal  bravery,  but  unusual  powers  of  military  skill. 
It  was  on  the  field  of  Cedar  creek  that  General  Sheridan,  who  had  seen  and 
appreciated  the  work  the  modest  colonel  of  the  Twenty-third  had  per- 
formed that  day,  rushed  up  to  him  and  clasping  him  by  the  hand  said  ve- 
hemently, ' '  Colonel,  from  this  day  forward  you  will  be  a  brigadier-gen- 
eral." Ten  days  later  the  commission  came.  On  March  13,  1865,  he  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  brevet  major-general  ' '  for  gallant  and  distinguished 
services  during  the  campaign  of  1864  in  West  Virginia,  and  particularly  at 
the  battles  of  Fisher's  hill  and  Cedar  creek,  Virginia,"  Four  times  was 
he  wounded  in  battle,  and  from  the  effects  of  one  wound  he  has  never  en^ 
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tirely  recovered.      He  was   struck    by  a  shell  just  below   the  knee,  but 
remained  on  his  horse  and  took  part  in  the  engagement  to  the  end. 

The  work  performed  by  General  Hayes  in  the  field,  added  to  his  record 
as  a  pure  and  efficient  official  in  civil  life,  naturally  attracted  attention  to 
him  as  one  of  the  men  needed  in  congress  to  do  patriotic  service  in  sus- 
taining and  supplementing  the  work  in  the  field,  and  he  had  not  long  been 
at  the  front  before  his  friends  of  the  Union  party  at  home  began  to  freely 
use  his  name  in  connection  with  a  congressional  nomination.  This  senti- 
ment was  soon  crystallized  into  fact,  when  on  August  6,  1864,  while  he 
was  absent  in  the  field,  he  was  nominated  to  that  high  position  by  the  Re- 
pubHcans  of  the  Second  Ohio  district,  comprising  a  portion  of  Hamilton 
county.  He  had  not  uttered  one  word  nor  lifted  a  hand  to  produce  this 
action,  which  came  as  the  spontaneous  movement  of  his  friends  at  home. 
The  first  intimation  he  had  of  this  action  was  conveyed  to  him  through 
the  private  letter  of  a  friend,  to  which  he  made  the  following  patriotic  and 
significant  answer : 

Camp  of  Sheridan's  Army,  1 

Near  Charleston,  Virginia,  August  24,  1864.  / 

Friend  S  :  Your  favor  of  the  seventh  came  to  hand  Monday.  It  was 
the  first  I  had  heard  of  the  doings  of  the  second  district  convention.  My 
thanks  for  your  attention  and  assistance  in  the  premises.  I  cared  very  lit- 
tle about  being  a  candidate,  but  having  consented  to  the  use  of  my  name 
I  preferred  to  succeed.  Your  suggestion  about  getting  a  furlough  to  take 
the  stump  was  certainly  made  without  reflection.  An  officer  fit  for  duty 
who  at  this  crisis  would  abandon  his  post  to  electioneer  for  a  seat  in  con- 
gress ought  to  be  scalped.  You  may  feel  perfectly  sure  I  shall  do  no  such 
thing.  We  are,  and  for  two  weeks  past  have  been,  in  the  immediate  pres- 
ence of  a  large  rebel  army.  We  have  skirmishing  and  small  affairs  con- 
stantly. I  am  not  posted  in  the  policy  deemed  wise  at  headquarters,  and 
can't  guess  as  to  the  prospects  of  a  general  engagement.  The  condition 
and  spirit  of  the  army  are  good  and  improving.  I  suspect  the  enemy  are 
sliding  around  us  toward  the  Potomac.  If  they  cross  we  shall  pretty  cer- 
tainly have  a  meeting.  Sincerely, 

R.  B.  Hayes. 

The  result  of  his  first  candidacy  for  congress  was  a  triumphant  election 
by  a  majority  of  twenty- four  hundred  ;  and  a  notable  thing  in  this  connec- 
tion is  that  when  the  soldiers'  vote  was  taken  not  a  man  in  the  old  Twenty- 
third  voted  the  Democratic  ticket,  while  only  fifty-three  voted  the  Peace 
ticket  in  the  entire  division  under  command  of  General  Hayes. 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  the  general  was  free  to  turn  his  atten- 
tion to  the  new  duties  to  which  the  people  had  called  him,  and  on  Decem- 
ber 4,  1865,  he  took  his  seat  in  the  National  house  of  representatives. 
Upon  all  questions  of  reconstruction  and  during  the  long  contest  with 
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President  Johnson,  he  voted  from  first  to  last  with  his  party,  because  he 
believed  it  to  be  right  and  the  course  of  its  opponents  as  calculated  to 
undo  the  results  of  the  war.  While  he  did  not  attempt  to  make  himself 
conspicuous  during  his  first  term  of  service,  he  was  enabled  to  do  patriotic 
work  in  several  directions,  and  left  his  effect  upon  public  affairs  in  such 
manner  as  to  show  that  he  was  no  novice  in  statesmanship.  He  was  the 
friend  of  the  common  soldier,  and  we  find  him  at  an  early  date  offering 
the  following  resolution,  which  was  agreed  to :  "  That  the  committee  on 
military  affairs  be  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  providing 
by  law  for  punishing  by  imprisonment  or  otherwise  any  person  who,  as 
agent  or  attorney,  shall  collect  from  the  government  money  due  to  offi- 
cers, soldiers  or  sailors,  or  to  their  widows  or  orphans,  for  services  in  the 
army  or  navy,  or  for  pensions  or  bounties,  and  who  shall  fraudulently  con- 
vert the  same  to  his  own  use."  In  1865  he  submitted  to  leading  Repub- 
licans, and  subsequently  to  the  Republican  caucus,  the  following  signifi- 
cant resolutions,  which  became  the  basis  of  the  action  of  the  party: 

'  *  Resolved^  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  caucus  that  the  best,  if  not  the 
only  mode  of  obtaining  from  the  states  lately  in  rebellion  guarantees 
which  will  be  irreversible  is  by  amendments  of  the  National  Constitution. 
That  such  amendments  to  the  National  Constitution  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary  ought  to  be  submitted  to  the  house  for  its  action  at  as  early  a 
day  as  possible,  in  order  to  propose  them  to  the  several  states  during 
the  present  sessions  of  their  legislatures.  That  an  amendment,  basing 
representation  on  voters  instead  of  population,  ought  to  be  promptly 
acted  upon,  and  the  judiciary  committee  is  requested  to  prepare  resolu- 
tions for  that  purpose,  and  submit  them  to  the  house  as  soon  as  practica- 
ble." 

Another  step  in  a  like  direction  was  taken  when  the  ratification  of 
the  amendments  became  a  matter  of  supreme  concern,  and  General  Hayes, 
united  with  two  other  Republican  members  of  congress,  drafted  the  fol- 
lowing letter,  which  was  signed  by  Republican  members  of  congress  and 
forwarded  to  Governor  Brownlow  of  Tennessee :  "  The  undersigned 
members  of  congress  respectfully  suggest  that,  as  governor  of  Tennessee, 
you  call  a  special  session  of  the  legislature  of  your  state,  for  the  purpose 
of  ratifying  the  Constitutional  amendment  submitted  by  the  present  con- 
gress to  the  several  states  for  ratification,  believing  that  upon  such  ratifica- 
tion this  congress  will,  during  its  present  session,  recognize  the  present 
state  government  of  Tennessee  and  admit  the  state  to  representation  in 
both  houses  of  congress."  The  result  of  this  suggestion  was  of  far-reach- 
ing importance.  The  special  session  was  called,  the  Fourteenth  amend- 
ment was  ratified,  and  the  Tennessee  members  admitted  to  seats  in  con- 
gress in  July,  1866.  This  ratification  was  the  one  needed  to  make  the 
amendment  valid.     As  a  clear-cut  and  pointed  statement  of  the  political 
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views  held  by  General  Hayes  at  that  time,  the  following,  taken  from  one 
of  his  many  speeches  delivered  in  the  Ohio  campaign  of  1865,  will  serve 
to  an  admirable  purpose:  "The  Democratic  plan  of  reorganization  is 
this :  The  rebels,  having  laid  down  their  arms  and  abandoned  their  at- 
tempt to  break  up  the  Union,  are  now  entitled,  as  a  matter  of  right,  to  be 
restored  to  all  the  rights,  political  and  civil,  which  they  enjoyed  before  the 
rebellion,  precisely  as  if  they  had  remained  loyal.  They  are  to  vote,  to 
hold  office,  to  bear  arms,  immediately  and  unconditionally.  There  is  to 
be  no  confiscation  and  no  punishment,  either  for  leaders  or  followers — no 
amendment  or  change  of  the  Constitution  by  way  of  guaranty  against  fu- 
ture rebellion — no  indemnity  for  the  past  and  no  security  for  the  future. 
The  Union  party  objects  to  this  plan  because  it  wants,  before  rebels  shall 
again  be  restored  to  power,  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  which  shall 
remove  all  vestiges  of  slavery,  and  an  amendment  which  shall  equalize 
representation  between  the  states  having  a  large  negro  population  and  the 
states  whose  negro  population  is  small." 

In  the  summer  of  1866  General  Hayes  was  renominated  to  congress  by 
the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Republican  convention  of  his  district,  and  en- 
tered into  the  canvass  with  great  earnestness  and  vigor,  delivering  a  speech 
almost  every  afternoon  and  evening  to  the  day  of  election.  He  was  re- 
elected by  a  majority  even  larger  than  was  given  him  upon  the  first  occa- 
sion. In  March,  1867,  he  took  his  seat  in  the  Fortieth  congress,  and 
was  at  once  recognized  as  one  of  the  strong  and  leading  members  of  that 
body — not  by  many  speeches  or  frequent  appearance  on  the  floor,  but  by 
quiet  and  effective  work  in  committee  rooms  and  elsewhere  in  the  aid  of 
measures  that  he  believed  ought  to  be  passed.  His  affection  for  the 
Union  soldier  and  care  for  his  interests  was  one  of  his  leading  characteris- 
tics, and  as  has  been  well  said,  "his  three  years  in  congress  were  almost 
continuously  employed  in  exacting  labors,  in  looking  after  the  pensions  and 
pay  of  soldiers,  and  in  making  provision  for  their  families.  The  soldiers  of 
his  old  division,  scattered  over  the  country,  sent  their  applications  to  him 
as  a  sympathizing  friend.  He  had  as  many  as  seven  hundred  cases  of 
this  kind  on  hand  at  one  time.  His  time  was  therefore  necessarily  con- 
sumed in  running  to  the  departments,  and  in  answering  soldiers'  correspon- 
dence. This  service  of  love  was  of  course  gratuitously  and  most  cheer- 
fully rendered ;  but  it  withdrew  him  more  or  less  from  his  duties  on  the 
floor  of  congress." 

When  the  Democrats  of  Ohio,  in  January,  1867,  placed  before  the  peo- 
ple a  platform  which  practically  declared  that  the  war  had  settled  nothing, 
and  chose  as  their  candidate  no  less  a  man  than  Allen  G.  Thurman,  the 
Republicans  felt  it  incumbent  upon  them  to  offer  a  candidate  equally  as 
great  in  intellectual  and  manly  qualities,  and  far  superior  in  his  loyalty 
to  the  Union  during  the  dark  days  of  war.     The  general  feeling  was  that  R. 
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B.  Hayes  fulfilled  these  conditions  in  a  degree  that  would  satisfy  not  only 
the  partisan  in  politics  but  the  reformer  and  independent  as  well  ;  and 
new  life  and  hope  was  infused  into  the  contest  when  the  Republican  con- 
vention of  Ohio,  on  June  19,  nominated  General  Hayes  upon  the  first 
ballot,  and  placed  him  upon  a  platform  far  in  advance  of  anything  yet 
proposed — "  on  the  broad  platform  of  impartial  manhood  suffrage  as  em- 
bodied in  the  proposed  amendment  to  the  state  constitution/'  and  appeal- 
ing to  the  "intelligence,  justice  and  patriotism  of  the  people  of  Ohio  to 
approve  it  at  the  ballot-box."  The  nomination  was  promptly  accepted, 
and  resigning  his  seat  in  congress  General  Hayes  went  upon  the  stump 
of  his  native  state,  and  made  a  campaign  of  an  aggressive  order.  His 
first  speech  was  made  at  Lebanon  on  August  5,  and  immediately  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  whole  country  because  of  the  earnestness  of  its  pa- 
triotism, the  advanced  position  it  assumed,  and  the  clearness  with  which  it 
set  forth  the  necessity  of  the  proposed  amendments  to  the  Constitution 
and  the  enactment  of  the  various  measures  which  the  Republicans  were 
then  urging  upon  congress  and  the  country.  As  an  illustration  of 
his  mode  of  thought,  clearness  of  statement  and  method  of  oratory,  and 
as  an  explanation  of  the  issues  involved  not  only  in  the  state  campaign 
of  Ohio  but  in  the  Nation  at  large,  we  take  the  liberty  of  a  somewhat  ex- 
tended extract  from  that  speech.  "There  are  now  within  the  limits  of 
the  United  States,  "  said  he,  "  about  five  millions  of  colored  people.  They 
are  not  aliens  or  strangers.  They  are  here  not  by  the  choice  of  them- 
selves or  of  their  ancestors.  They  are  here  by  the  misfortune  of  their 
fathers  and  the  crime  of  ours.  Their  labors,  privations  and  sufferings, 
unpaid  and  unrequited,  have  cleared  and  redeemed  one-third  of  the  in- 
habited territory  of  the  Union.  Their  toil  has  added  to  the  resources  and 
wealth  of  the  Nation  untold  millions.  Whether  we  prefer  it  or  not,  they 
are  our  countrymen,  and  will  remain  so  forever.  They  are  more  than 
countrymen,  they  are  citizens.  Free  colored  people  were  citizens  of  the 
colonies.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  formed  by  our  fathers, 
created  no  disabilities  on  account  of  color.  By  the  acts  of  our  fathers  and 
ourselves,  they  bear  equally  the  burdens  and  are  required  to  discharge  the 
highest  duties  of  citizens.  They  are  compelled  to  pay  taxes  and  to  bear 
arms.  They  fought  side  by  side  with  their  white  countrymen  in  the  great 
struggle  for  independence,  and  in  the  recent  war  for  the  Union.  .  . 
The  Nation  enrolled  and  accepted  them  among  her  defendants  to  the 
number  of  about  two  hundred  thousand,  and  in  the  new  regular  army  act, 
passed  at  the  close  of  the  rebellion,  by  the  votes  of  Democrats  and  Union 
men  alike,  in  the  senate  and  in  the  house,  and  by  the  assent  of  the  Pres- 
ident, regiments  of  colored  men,  cavalry  and  infantry,  form  part  of  the 
standing  army  of  the  Republic.  .  .  Colored  men  will,  in  the  future  as 
in  the  past,  in  all  times  of  National  peril,  be  our  fellow-soldiers.     Tax« 
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payers,  countrymen,  fellow-citizens  and  fellow-soldiers,  the  colored  men 
of  America  have  been  and  will  be.  It  is  now  too  late  for  the  adversaries 
of  nationality  and  human  rights  to  undertake  to  deprive  these  tax-payers, 
freemen,  citizens  and  soldiers  of  the  right  to  vote."  Coming  to  the  direct 
issues  of  the  pending  contest  he  said  :  "  In  Ohio  the  leaders  of  the  Peace 
Democracy  intend  to  carry  on  one  more  campaign  on  the  old  and  rotten 
platform  of  prejudice  against  the  colored  people.  They  seek  in  this  way 
to  divert  attention  from  the  record  they  made  during  the  War  of  the  Rebel- 
lion. But  the  great  facts  of  our  recent  history  are  against  them.  The 
principles  of  the  fathers,  reason,  religion,  and  the  spirit  of  the  age 
are  against  them.  The  plain  and  monstrous  inconsistency  and  injustice 
of  excluding  one-seventh  of  our  population  from  all  participation  in  a 
government  founded  on  the  consent  of  the  governed  in  this  land  of  free 
discussion,  is  simply  impossible.  No  such  absurdity  and  wrong  can  be 
permanent.  Impartial  suffrage  will  carry  the  day.  No  low  prejudice  will 
long  be  able  to  induce  American  citizens  to  deny  to  a  weak  people  their 
best  means  of  self-protection  for  the  unmanly  reason  that  they  are  weak. 
"The  Union  party  believes  that  the  general  welfare  requires  that 
measures  should  be  adopted  which  will  work  great  changes  in  the  south. 
Our  adversaries  are  accustomed  to  talk  of  the  rebellion  as  an  affair  which 
began  when  the  rebels  attacked  Fort  Sumter  in  1861,  and  which  ended 
when  Lee  surrendered  to  Grant  in  1865.  It  is  true  that  the  attempt  by 
force  of  arms  to  destroy  the  United  States  began  and  ended  during  the 
administration  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  But  the  causes,  the  principles  and  the 
motives  which  produced  the  rebellion,  are  of  an  older  date  than  the  gen- 
eration which  suffered  from  the  fruit  they  bore,  and  their  influence  and  power 
are  likely  to  last  long  after  that  generation  passes  away.  Ever  since  armed 
rebellion  failed,  a  large  party  in  the  south  have  struggled  to  make  partici- 
pation in  the  rebellion  honorable,  and  loyalty  to  the  Union  dishonor- 
able. The  lost  cause  with  them  is  the  honored  cause.  In  society,  in 
business  and  in  politics,  devotion  to  treason  is  the  test  of  merit,  the  pass- 
port to  preferment.  They  wish  to  return  to  the  old  state  of  things — an 
oligarchy  of  race  and  tlie  sovereignty  of  states.  To  defeat  this  purpose,  to 
secure  the  rights  of  man,  and  to  perpetuate  the  National  Union,  are  the  ob- 
jects of  the  congressional  plan  of  reconstruction.  That  plan  has  the 
hearty  support  of  the  great  generals — of  Grant,  of  Thomas,  of  Sheridan, 
of  Howard — who  led  the  armies  of  the  Union,  which  conquered  the  re- 
bellion. The  statesmen  most  trusted  by  Mr.  Lincoln  and  by  the  loyal 
people  of  the  country  during  the  war,  also  support  it.  The  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States,  upon  formal  application  and  after  solemn 
argument,  refuse  to  interfere  with  its  execution.  The  loyal  press  of  the 
country,  which  did  so  much  in  the  time  of  need  to  uphold  the  patriot 
cause,  without  exception   are  in  favor  of  the  plan."     In  conclusion,  he 
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said :  "I  know  not  how  it  may  be  in  other  states,  but  if  I  am  not  greatly 
mistaken  as  to  the  minds  of  the  loyal  people  of  Ohio,  they  mean  to  trust 
power  in  the  hands  of  no  man  who,  during  the  awful  struggle  for  the 
Nation's  life,  proved  unfaithful  to  the  cause  of  liberty  and  of  union.  They 
will  continue  to  exclude  from  the  administration  of  the  government  those 
who  prominently  opposed  the  war,  until  every  question  arising  out  of  the 
rebellion  relating  to  the  integrity  of  the  Nation  and  to  human  rights  shall 
have  been  firmly  settled  on  the  basis  of  impartial  justice.  They  mean  that 
the  state  of  Ohio,  in  this  great  progress,  '  whose  leading  object  is  to  elevate 
the  condition  of  men,  to  lift  artificial  weights  from  all  shoulders,  to  clear 
the  paths  of  laudable  pursuits  for  all,  to  afford  all  an  unfettered  start  and  a 
fair  chance  in  the  race  of  life,'  shall  tread  no  step  backward.  Penetrated 
and  sustained  by  a  conviction  that  in  this  contest  the  Union  party  of  Ohio 
is  doing  battle  for  the  right,  I  enter  upon  my  part  of  the  labors  of  the 
canvass  with  undoubting  confidence  that  the  goodness  of  the  cause  will 
supply  the  weakness  of  its  advocates,  and  command  in  the  result  that 
triumphant  success  which  I  believe  it  deserves." 

In  this  canvass  General  Hayes  proved  in  the  possession  of  a  foresight 
as  to  the  temper  of  the  people,  in  a  most  remarkable  degree,  keeping 
even  ahead  of  his  party  in  the  demand  for  the  great  reforms  above  out- 
lined, and  depending  for  the  justification  of  his  course  upon  the  decision 
of  the  people  at  the  polls.  In  many  cases  where  he  was  announced  to 
speak  he  was  besought  by  committee-men,  soldiers  and  prominent  politi- 
cal leaders  to  ignore  the  question  of  negro  suffrage ;  but  he  vehemently 
rejected  these  timid  counsels  and  spoke  forth  the  faith  that  was  within 
him.  The  result  was  a  very  close  vote  ;  and  while  the  legislature  was  se- 
cured by  the  Democrats  who  sent  Mr.Thurman  forth  upon  his  long  and 
honorable  senatorial  career,  General  Hayes  and  the  state  ticket  were 
elected  by  less  than  three  thousand  votes.  He  was  inaugurated  governor 
of  Ohio  on  January  13,  1868.  In  the  course  of  a  brief  but  suggestive  and 
able  inaugural  address,  he  once  more  took  occasion  to  voice  his  intense 
feelings  upon  the  question  of  equal  suffrage.  "  The  last  general  assembly, " 
said  he,  "  submitted  to  the  people  a  proposition  to  amend  the  state  consti- 
tution so  as  to  abolish  distinctions  in  political  rights  based  upon  color. 
The  proposition  contained  several  clauses  not  pertinent  to  its  main  pur- 
pose, under  which,  if  adopted,  it  was  believed  by  many  that  the  number 
of  white  citizens  who  would  be  disfranchised  would  be  much  greater  than 
the  number  of  colored  citizens  who  would  be  allowed  the  right  of  suffrage. 
Notwithstanding  the  proposition  was  thus  hampered,  it  received  216,987 
votes,  or  nearly  forty-five  per  cent,  of  all  the  votes  cast  in  the  state.  This 
result  shows  great  progress  in  public  sentiment  since  the  adoption  of  the 
constitution  of  185 1,  and  inspires  the  friends  of  equal  political  rights  with 
a  confident  hope  that  in  1871,  when  the  opportunity  is  given  to  the  peo- 
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pie,  by  the  provisions  of  the  constitution,  to  call  a  constitutional  conven- 
tion, the  organic  law  of  the  state  will  be  so  amended  as  to  secure  in  Ohio 
to  all  the  governed,  an  equal  voice  in  the  government."  In  his  annual 
address  to  the  legislature  in  the  succeeding  fall,  he  made  a  number  of  in- 
telligent and  timely  suggestions  upon  important  points  of  state  interest, 
and  plainly  expressed  himself  as  follows  upon  one  theme  pertinent  in  all 
times  and  to  all  sections  of  the  country:  "The  most  important  subject  of 
legislation  which,  in  my  judgment,  requires  the  attention  of  the  general 
assembly  at  its  present  session,  relates  to  the  prevention  of  frauds  upon 
the  elective  franchise.  Intelligent  men  of  all  parties  are  persuaded  that 
at  the  recent  important  state  and  National  elections  great  abuses  of  the 
right  of  suffrage  were  practiced.  I  am  not  prepared  to  admit  that  the  re- 
ports commonly  circulated  and  beheved  in  regard  to  such  abuses  would, 
so  far  as  the  elections  in  Ohio  are  concerned,  be  fully  sustained  by  a  thor- 
ough investigation  of  the  facts.  But  it  is  not  doubted  that  even  at  the 
elections  in  our  own  state,  frauds  were  perpetrated  to  such  an  extent  that 
all  good  citizens  desire  that  effective  measures  may  be  adopted  by  you  to 
prevent  their  repetition.  No  elaborate  attempt  to  portray  the  conse- 
quences of  this  evil  is  required.  If  it  is  allowed  to  increase,  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people  in  the  purity  of  elections  will  be  lost,  and  the  exer- 
cise of  the  right  of  suffrage  will  be  neglected.  To  corrupt  the  ballot  box 
is  to  destroy  our  free  institutions.  Let  all  good  citizens,  therefore,  unite 
in  enacting  and  enforcing  laws  which  will  secure  honest  elections."  In 
these  many  suggestions  for  an  advance  along  the  line  of  National  develop- 
ment, freedom,  purity  and  honesty,  Governor  Hayes  employed  no  mere 
rhetoric  that  was  belied  by  his  acts,  for  his  whole  public  career  showed 
him  the  actual  exponent  of  the  principles  to  which  he  gave  such  earnest 
and  eloquent  utterance.  He  did  not  advise  one  thing  and  practice  another, 
but  was  consistent  with  himself  from  the  beginning  to  the  conclusion. 
The  people  of  Ohio,  as  afterwards  those  of  the  Nation,  came  to  under- 
stand that  there  was  no  demagogue  concealed  in  the  modest  and  manly 
front  he  turned  toward  them. ;  and  it  was  the  underlying  faith  of  the 
masses  in  his  sincerity  and  official  and  personal  purity  which  forced  him 
upon  the  attention  of  a  National  Republican  convention,  and  made  him 
the  standard-bearer  of  his  party  in  1876. 

So  satisfactory  was  his  administration  of  the  gubernatorial  office,  that 
at  the  expiration  of  his  first  term  he  was  unanimously  renominated,  no 
competitor  being  named  in  the  convention  against  him.  Appearing 
before  the  convention  he  made  a  speech  of  acceptance  which  sounded 
the  key-note  of  the  campaign,  and  gave  his  opponentsenough  to  keep  them 
answering  and  explaining  through  the  entire  campaign.  In  one  of  his 
speeches  prior  to  the  election,  he  touched  upon  one  of  the  great  questions 
then  agitating  the  people,  in  the  following  eloquent  strain  :  "  When  the 
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rebellion  broke  out,  what  was  its  chance  for  success  ?  It  had  just  one — a 
divided  north.  A  divided  north  was  its  only  chance.  A  united  north 
was  bound  to  crush  the  rebellion  within  two  years  after  the  firing  on 
Sumter.  A  divided  north  encouraged  the  aristocratic  enemies  of  free 
government  in  every  land  to  build  Alabamas  and  Shenandoahs  that 
scourged  the  seas  and  swept  away  our  commerce  from  the  ocean.  A 
divided  north  encouraged  the  emperor  of  France  to  proclaim  to  every- 
body that  sooner  or  later  he  proposed  to  intervene.  A  divided  north 
encouraged  rebel  leaders  to  believe  that  sooner  or  later  our  armies  must 
disband  and  come  home.  Now  I  say  to  you  that  Pendleton  [the  Demo- 
cratic nominee]  was  the  selected  and  chosen  leader  of  the  Peace  party  of 
the  northwest,  the  leader  of  the  party  that  made  a  divided  north.  They 
talk  of  the  debt  and  the  great  burden  of  taxation.  We  talked  sadly  of  the 
loss  of  valuable  lives  that  went  down  in  the  storm  of  battle.  I  say  to  you 
that  the  fact  of  a  divided  north  doubled  the  debt  and  doubled  the  loss  of 
valuable  lives."  The  great  issue  of  this  campaign,  however,  was  the  pay- 
ment of  the  National  debt  in  greenbacks,  which  was  the  plan  advanced  by 
the  Democrats  ;  but  the  people  set  their  seal  of  condemnation  upon  that 
and  upon  Mr.  Pendleton's  aspirations  as  well,  and  General  Playes  was 
triumphantly  elected  to  the  office  he  had  so  ably  filled.  The  most  signifi- 
cant part  of  his  inaugural  address,  as  showing  the  position  he  already  held, 
was  that  devoted  to  a  reform  of  the  civil  service  in  both  state  and  National 
affairs.  His  idea  was  to  make  the  reform  one  of  permanency  in  Ohio,  by 
imbedding  it  in  the  new  constitution,  which  in  1871  would  undoubtedly 
be  submitted  to  the  people.  In  a  speech  delivered  some  months  later 
he  showed  that  he  stood  fairly  upon  the  question,  in  which  he  said  :  "The 
work  should  be  begun.  Let  the  best  obtainable  bill  be  passed,  and  ex- 
perience will  show  what  amendments  are  required.  .  .  I  trust  the  day 
is  not  distant  when  the  principles  which  he  [Honorable  A.  F.  Perry]  ad- 
vocates will  be  embodied  in  practical  measures  of  legislation.  We  ought 
to  have  a  reform  of  the  system  of  appointments  to  the  civil  service, 
thorough,  radical  and  complete." 

At  the  end  of  his  second  term  Governor  Hayes  wished  to  retire  from 
public  life  altogether,  and  we  find  him  writing  to  a  friend :  "I,  too,  mean 
to  be  out  of  politics.  The  ratification  of  the  Fifteenth  amendment  [which 
had  in  the  meantime  taken  place]  gives  me  the  boon  of  equality  before  the 
law,  terminates  my  enlistment  and  discharges  me  cured."  His  letters  and 
journals  of  that  date  are  to  the  same  effect,  and  while  his  interest  in  public 
affairs  was  as  great  as  ever,  he  had  no  desire  to  take  personal  part  in  them. 
In  the  face  of  most  earnest  protests  from  himself,  however,  he  was  nomi- 
nated in  1872  by  the  Republicans  of  his  old  Cincinnati  district,  who  had 
not  ceased  to  use  his  name,  and  who  finally  used  it  against  his  express  de- 
sire.    He  went  down  and    made  the  canvass,  delivering  some  of  his  best 
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speeches,  but  the  reaction  against  Republicanism  had  set  in  with  such  force 
that  he  was  defeated,  although  the  majority  against  him  was  not  half  as 
large  as  that  against  his  associates  upon  the  ticket.  Soon  afterwards  he 
was  offered  by  President  Grant  the  office  of  assistant  United  States  treas- 
urer at  Cincinnati,  which  he  declined.  He  returned  to  his  home  at  Fre- 
mont, where  his  uncle,  Sardis  Birchard,  who  had  been  his  benefactor  all 
his  life,  passed  away  in  1874,  leaving  his  fortune  to  the  nephew  of  whom 
he  was  so  proud,  and  who  had  made  such  good  use  of  the  opportunities 
opening  along  his  career. 

When  the  Republican  state  convention  met  at  Columbus  in  June,  1875, 
the  general  feeling  was  that  it  would  be  a  difficult  task  to  defeat  William 
Allen,  then  governor  of  Ohio  and  an  exceptionally  strong  and  popular 
man,  while  at  the  same  time  the  defeat  was  demanded  because  of  Governor 
Allen's  dangerous  doctrines  upon  the  subject  of  paper  money.  As  the 
field  was  looked  over  and  the  desire  felt  that  the  strongest  man  who  could 
be  named  should  be  brought  to  the  front,  all  eyes  and  thoughts  turned  to- 
ward  Fremont,  where  General  Hayes  was  living  in  quiet  retirement.  He 
had  been  written  to  previous  to  the  convention  from  every  part  of  the 
state  and  asked  to  again  become  a  candidate,  but  his  invariable  reply  was 
that  he  had  retired  finally  and  absolutely  from  public  life,  and  that  his  tastes 
and  interests  would  keep  him  at  home.  A  strong  feeling  had  grown  up  in 
Cincinnati  in  favor  of  Judge  Alphonso  Taft,  afterwards  attorney-general  of 
the  United  States,  and  his  name  was  presented  to  the  convention ;  but  the 
first  ballot  showed  that  no  other  man  could  be  chosen  in  that  body  so  long 
as  there  was  a  possibility  of  Hayes  making  the  race.  The  latter  was  given 
four  votes  less  than  four  hundred,  while  Taft  received  but  one  hundred  and 
fifty  one.  The  nomination  was  made  unanimous  amidst  great  excitement, 
and  despite  his  protests  and  refusals  by  wire  while  the  convention  was  in 
session,  he  found  himself  committed  to  the  race.  He  prepared  for  the 
contest  with  courage  and  earnestness,  and  in  response  to  a  serenade  upon 
his  first  visit  to  Columbus,  thus  boldly  outlined  some  of  the  points  at  issue 
in  the  campaign  :  "  If  it  shall  turn  out  that  the  party  in  power  are  opposed 
to  a  sound,  safe,  stable  currency,  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  October  the 
people  will  make  a  change.  If  it  shall  turn  out  that  the  party  in  power 
were  guilty  of  gross  corruption  in  the  legislative  department,  and  that  when 
that  corruption  was  exposed  the  majority  shielded  those  who  were  impli- 
cated, I  have  no  doubt  the  people  will  make  a  change.  If  it  shall  turn 
out  that  the  party  in  power  yielded  to  the  dictation  of  an  ecclesiastical  sect, 
and  through  fear  of  a  threatened  loss  of  votes  and  power  has  suffered  itself 
to  be  domineered  over  in  its  exercise  of  the  law-making  power,  there  ought 
to  be,  as  I  doubt  not  there  will  be,  a  great  change.  If  it  shall  turn  out 
that  the  party  in  power  is  dangerously  allied  to  any  body  of  men  who  are 
opposed  to  our  free  schools  and  have  proclaimed  undying  hostility  to  our 
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educational  system,  then  I  doubt  not  the  people  will  make  a  change  in  the 
administration." 

All  questions  as  to  the  great  issue  upon  which  the  contest  was  to  be 
made  were  set  at  rest  when  the  Democratic  convention,  on  June  17,  placed 
Governor  Allen  and  Samuel  F.  Gary,  a  leading  soft-money  apostle,  upon 
the  ticket  for  governor  and  lieutenant-governor,  and  adopted  a  platform 
which  declared  that  the  volume  of  currency  should  be  made  and  kept  equal 
to  the  wants  of  trade  ;  that  all  National  bank  circulation  should  be  promptly 
and  permanently  retired  and  legal  tenders  be  issued  in  their  stead,  and  that 
the  payment  of  at  least  one-half  of  the  customs  should  be  in  legal  tenders. 
The  purpose  to  carry  the  state  upon  these  issues  was  one  that  the  Demo- 
crats not  only  advanced,  but  believed  could  be  accomplished,  and  such  was 
the  clamor  of  the  greenback  advocates  that  many  Republican  leaders  im- 
plored General  Hayes  to  moderate  his  tone  and  not  endanger  the  state  by 
a  too  firm  advocacy  of  a  sound  currency.  In  response  he  delivered  an 
opening  speech,  in  which  he  placed  his  party  and  himself  upon  the  firmest 
ground  that  could  be  discovered — a  speech  almost  worthy  to  be  quoted  in 
full,  because  it  explains  and  illustrates  the  great  principle  upon  which  he 
stood.  In  the  course  thereof  he  said  :  "The  objections  to  an  inflated  and 
irredeemable  paper  currency  are  so  many  that  I  do  not  attempt  to  state 
them  all.  They  are  so  obvious  and  so  familiar  that  I  need  not  elaborately 
present  or  argue  them.  All  of  the  mischief  which  commonly  follows  in- 
flated and  incontrovertible  paper  money  may  be  expected  from  this  plan, 
and  in  addition  it  has  very  dangerous  tendencies  which  are  peculiarly  its 
own.  An  irredeemable  and  inflated  paper  currency  promotes  speculation 
and  extravagance,  and  at  the  same  time  discourages  legitimate  business, 
honest  labor  and  economy.  It  dries  up  the  true  sources  of  individual  and 
public  prosperity.  Overtrading  and  fast  living  always  go  with  it.  It 
stimulates  the  desire  to  incur  debt ;  it  causes  high  rates  of  interest ;  it 
increases  importations  from  abroad  i  it  has  no  fixed  value;  it  is  liable  to 
frequent  and  great  fluctuations,  thereby  rendering  every  pecuniary  engage- 
ment precarious  and  disturbing  all  existing  contracts  and  expectations  ;  it 
is  the  parent  of  panics.  Every  period  of  inflation  is  followed  by  a  loss  of 
confidence,  shrinkage  of  values,  depression  of  business,  panics,  lack  of  em- 
ployment and  widespread  disaster  and  distress.  The  heaviest  part  of  the 
calamity  falls  on  those  least  able  to  bear  it.  The  wholesale  dealer,  the 
middle-man  and  the  retailer  always  endeavor  to  cover  the  risks  of  the  fickle 
standard  of  value  by  raising  their  prices.  But  the  men  of  small  means 
and  the  laborer  are  thrown  out  of  employment,  and  want  and  suffering  are 
liable  soon  to  follow.  When  government  enters  upon  the  experiment  of 
issuing  irredeemable  paper  money,  there  can  be  no  fixed  Hmit  to  its  volume. 
The  amount  will  depend  on  the  interest  of  leading  politicians,  on  their 
whims  and  on  the  excitement  of  the  hour.     It  affords  such  facility  for  con- 
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tracting  debt  that  extravagant  and  corrupt  government  expenditures  are 
the  sure  result.  Under  the  name  of  public  improvements  the  wildest 
enterprises,  contrived  for  private  gain,  are  undertaken.  Indefinite  expan- 
sion becomes  the  rule,  and  in  the  end  bankruptcy,  ruin  and  repudiation. 
.  .  .  The  Republicans  of  Ohio  are  in  favor  of  no  sudden  or  harsh  meas- 
ures. They  do  not  propose  to  force  resumption  by  a  contraction  of  the 
currency.  They  see  that  the  ship  is  headed  in  the  right  direction,  and 
they  do  not  wish  to  lose  what  has  already  been  gained.  They  are  satisfied 
to  leave  to  the  influences  of  time  and  the  inherent  energy  and  resources  of 
the  country  the  work  that  yet  remains  to  be  done  to  place  our  currency  at 
par.  We  believe  that  what  our  country  now  needs  to  revive  business  and 
to  give  employment  to  labor,  is  a  restoration  of  confidence.  We  need 
confidence  in  the  stability  and  soundness  of  the  financial  policy  of  the  gov- 
ernment. That  confidence  has  for  many  months  past  been  slowly  but 
steadily  increasing.  .  .  .  The  credit  of  the  Nation  depends  on  its 
ability  and  disposition  to  keep  its  promises.  If  it  fails  to  keep  them  and 
suffers  them  to  depreciate,  its  credit  is  tainted  and  it  must  pay  a  high  rate 
of  interest  on  all  of  its  loans.  For  many  years  we  must  be  a  borrower  in 
the  markets  of  the  world.  The  interest-bearing  debt  is  over  seventeen 
hundred  millions  of  dollars.  If  we  could  borrow  money  at  the  same  rate 
with  some  of  the  great  nations  of  Europe,  we  could  save  perhaps  two  per 
cent,  per  annum  on  this  sum.  Thirty  or  forty  millions  a  year  we  are  pay- 
ing on  account  of  tainted  credit.  The  more  promises  to  pay  an  individual 
issues  without  redeeming  them,  the  worse  becomes  his  credit.  It  is  the 
same  with  nations.  The  legal  tender  note  for  five  dollars  is  the  promise 
of  the  United  States  to  pay  that  sum  in  the  money  of  the  world — in  coin. 
No  time  is  fixed  for  its  payment.  It  is  therefore  payable  on  presentation 
— on  demand.  It  is  not  paid  ;  it  is  past  due,  and  it  is  depreciated  to  the 
extent  of  twelve  per  cent.  The  country  recognizes  the  necessities  of  the 
situation,  and  waits  and  is  willing  to  wait  until  the  productive  business  of 
the  country  enables  the  government  to  redeem.  But  the  Columbus  finan- 
ciers are  not  satisfied.  They  demand  the  issue  of  more  promises.  This 
is  inflation.  No  man  can  doubt  the  result.  The  credit  of  the  Nation  will 
inevitably  suffer.  There  will  be  further  depreciation.  A  depreciation  of 
ten  per  cent,  diminishes  the  value  of  the  present  paper  currency  from  fifty 
to  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  Its  effect  on  business  would  be  disas- 
trous in  the  extreme." 

This  campaign  was  one  of  the  most  important  ever  conducted  in  any 
state,  and  the  verdict  of  the  people  of  Ohio  was  awaited  in  breathless 
interest  east  and  west  by  those  states  which  did  not  have  an  October  elec- 
tion. Had  Ohio  given  her  decision  in  favor  of  "soft  money,  "  the  tide 
would  have  swept  on  through  the  west  with  greater  violence  and  volume  than 
had  ever  set  in  before,  and  there  is  no  knowing  upon  what  far  shore  of  Na- 
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tional  disaster  it  might  at  last  have  broken.  When  the  votes  were  counted 
it  was  discovered  that  Hayes  had  carried  the  state  by  a  majority  of  five 
thousand  and  more,  and  that  the  reaction  against  an  unlimited  paper  cur- 
rency had  at  last  set  in,  even  in  its  strongholds  of  the  west. 

While  General  Hayes  had  been  mentioned  at  various  stages  of  his  career 
as  a  possible  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  and  while  his  fitness  for  the 
office  and  claims  upon  it  had  been  urged  by  his  enthusiastic  friends  in 
years  before,  it  was  this  triumphant  redemption  of  the  third  state  in  the 
Union  from  one  of  the  extravagant  "  isms"  of  the  time,  that  placed  him 
before  the  Nation,  and  caused  older  and  more  prominent  candidates  to 
take  the  measure  of  his  strengti,  and  count  him  among  the  possibilities 
of  the  party's  choice.  To  all  overtures  made  to  him  in  person  or  by  letter 
he  had  but  one  response — that  he  was  not  a  candidate  for  any  office,  and 
was  anxious  to  retire  to  private  life  at  the  expiration  of  his  gubernatorial 
term.  To  one  friend  he  said  :  "The  personal  advantages  you  suggest 
rather  tend  to  repel  me.  The  melancholy  thing  in  our  public  Hfe  is  the 
insane  desire  to  get  higher,  .  .  But  now  I  can't  take  that  direction,  and  I 
will  be  ever  so  much  obliged  if  you  Vvill  help  drop  me  out  of  it  as  smoothly 
as  may  be."  To  a  member  of  the  state  legislature  he  wrote  :  "  Content 
with  the  past,  I  am  not  in  a  state  of  mind  about  the  future.  It  is  for  us 
to  act  well  in  the  present,  George  E.  Pugh  used  to  say  there  is  no  politi- 
cal hereafter,"  To  a  delegate  to  the  National  Republican  convention  we 
find  him  expressing  himself  under  date  of  April  6,  as  follows:  "Having 
done  absolutely  nothing  to  make  myself  the  candidate  of  Ohio,  I  feel  very 
little  responsibility  for  future  results.  When  the  state  convention  was 
called,  it  seemed  probable  that  if  I  encouraged  my  friends  to  organize  for 
the  purpose,  every  district  would  elect  my  decided  supporters.  But  to 
make  such  an  effort  on  my  own  behalf,  to  use  Payne's  phrase  on  repudia- 
tion, 'I  abhorred,'  " 

"With  so  general  an  impression  in  my  favor  in  Ohio,"  he  wrote  in  his 
diary  the  same  spring,  ' '  and  a  fair  degree  of  assent  elsewhere,  especially 
in  states  largely  settled  by  Ohio  people,  I  have  supposed  that  it  was  pos- 
sible I  might  be  nominated.  But  with  no  opportunity  and  no  desire  to 
make  combinations  or  to  lay  wires,  I  have  not  thought  my  chances  worth 
much  consideration.  I  feel  less  diffidence  in  thinking  of  this  subject  than 
perhaps  I  ought.  It  seems  to  me  that  good  purposes,  and  the  judgment, 
experience  and  firmness  I  possess  would  enable  me  to  execute  the  duties 
of  the  office  well." 

The  first  pledge  given  upon  the  part  of  Ohio  to  the  support  of  Gen- 
eral Hayes  in  the  National  Republican  convention  of  1876,  was  when  the 
state  convention  on  March  29,  by  a  unanimous  vote  and  amid  much  enthusi- 
asm, passed  the  following:  "The  Republican  party  of  Ohio,  having  full 
confidence  in  the  honesty,  ability  and  patriotism  of  Rutherford  B.  Hayes, 
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cordially  presents  him  to  the  National  Republican  convention  for  the  nom- 
ination for  President  of  the  United  States,  and  our  state  delegates  to  that 
convention  are  instructed  and  the  district  delegates  are  requested  to  use 
their  earnest  efforts  to  secure  his  nomination."  Under  these  suggestions, 
the  delegates  from  Ohio  went  into  the  convention  at  Cincinnati  on  June 
14,  determined  to  leave  no  stone  unturned  by  which  their  purpose  could 
be  made  good.  All  things  favored  them  from  the  first.  Governor  Hayes 
was  found  to  be  the  first  choice  of  nearly  every  one  for  the  second  place 
upon  the  ticket,  and  their  second  choice  for  the  first  place.  His  friends 
determined  to  antagonize  no  one,  and  to  quietly  and  modestly  present  him 
as  the  one  candidate  who  could  harmonize  all  interests  and  unite  all  party 
elements.  When  nominations  for  President  were  called  for,  Ex-Governor 
Noyes  of  Ohio  presented  General  Hayes  in  a  brief  but  eloquent  speech. 
The  men  who  were  put  forward  by  other  states  were  among  the  ablest  and 
most  eminent  statesmen  the  country  possessed — James  G.  Blaine,  O.  P. 
Morton,  Roscoe  ConkUng,  B.  H.  Bristow,  Governor  Hartranft,  William 
A.  Wheeler  and  Marshall  Jewell.  The  first  ballot  stood :  Blaine,  285  ; 
Morton,  125;  Conkling,  99;  Bristow,  113;  Hayes,  61;  Hartranft,  58 : 
Wheeler,  3;  Jewell,  u.  The  balloting  proceeded  amid  great  enthusiasm, 
and  with  a  slow  but  sure  advance  in  favor  of  Hayes.  On  the  second  he 
received  64  votes ;  on  the  third,  6"]  ;  on  the  fourth,  68 ;  on  the  fifth,  104. 
On  the  sixth  he  stood  second,  having  113  to  308  for  Mr.  Blaine.  The 
seventh  gave  him  the  great  prize,  the  result  being :  Hayes,  384 ;  Blaine, 
351,  and  Bristow,  21.  The  nomination  was  received  with  indescribable 
enthusiasm,  with  long-continued  cheering  and  every  other  possible  demon- 
stration of  joy  and  delight.  William  A.  Wheeler  of  New  York  was  given 
the  second  place,  and  the  party  went  before  the  country  upon  a  platform 
of  exceptional  clearness  and  strength.  When  the  committee  appointed 
by  the  convention  called  upon  Governor  Hayes  to  officially  acquaint  him 
of  the  high  honor  conferred  upon  him,  and  the  chairman  had  conveyed 
that  fact  in  appropriate  words,  they  received  the  following  modest  reply : 
"  Sir,  I  have  only  to  say  in  response  to  your  information,  that  I  accept  the 
nomination.  Perhaps  at  the  present  time  it  would  be  improper  for  me 
to  say  more  than  this,  although  even  now  I  should  be  glad  to  give  some 
expression  to  the  profound  sense  of  gratitude  I  feel  for  the  confidence  re- 
posed in  me  by  yourselves  and  those  for  whom  you  act.  At  a  future 
time  I  shall  take  occasion  to  present  my  acceptance  in  writing,  with  my 
views  upon  the  platform."  In  that  letter,  which  bore  date  of  July  8,  he 
presented  his  thanks  to  the  convention  in  more  elaborate  form,  declared 
that  the  platform  of  the  party  was  in  accord  with  his  views,  and  proceeded 
to  the  discussion  of  several  of  the  propositions  therein  that  he  deemed 
"of  such  importance"  that  they  could  not  be  carelessly  passed  by.  In 
regard  to  civil   service   reform,  he   expressed  himself  emphatically  and  to 
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the  point.  "  The  reform,"  he  declared,  "  should  be  thorough,  radical  and 
complete.  We  should  return  to  the  principles  and  practice  of  the  founders 
of  the  government,  supplying  by  legislation,  when  needed,  that  which  was 
formerly  established  custom.  .  .  They  meant  that  public  officers  should 
owe  their  whole  service  to  the  government  and  to  the  people.  They  meant 
that  the  officer  should  be  secure  in  his  tenure  as  long  as  his  personal  char- 
acter remained  untarnished  and  the  performance  of  his  duties  satisfactory. 
If  elected,  I  shall  conduct  the  administration  of  the  government  upon 
these  principles ;  and  all  constitutional  powers  vested  in  the  Executive 
will  be  employed  to  establish  this  reform."  He  declared  it  his  inflexible 
purpose,  if  elected,  "  not  to  be  a  candidate  for  election  to  a  second  term," 
and  added  the  pregnant  thought  that  "the  restoration  of  the  civil  service 
to  the  system  established  by  Washington  and  followed  by  the  early  Presi- 
dents, can  be  best  accomplished  by  an  Executive  who  is  under  no  tempta- 
tion to  use  the  patronage  of  his  office  to  promote  his  own  reelection." 
In  relation  to  the  vital  question  of  the  National  currency,  he  said:  "On 
the  currency  question  I  have  frequently  expressed  my  views  in  public, 
and  I  stand  by  my  record  on  this  subject.  I  regard  all  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  the  payment  of  the  public  indebtedness,  the 
legal  tender  notes  included,  as  constituting  a  pledge  and  moral  obligation 
of  the  government,  which  must  in  good  faith  be  kept.  It  is  my  convic- 
tion that  the  feeling  of  uncertainty  inseparable  from  an  irredeemable  paper 
currency,  with  its  fluctuations  of  value,  is  one  of  the  great  obstacles  to 
a  revival  of  confidence  and  business,  and  to  a  return  of  prosperity.  That 
uncertainty  can  be  ended  in  but  one  way — the  resumption  of  specie  pay- 
ments ;  but  the  longer  the  instability  connected  with  our  present  money 
system  is  permitted  to  continue,  the  greater  will  be  the  injury  inflicted 
upon  our  economical  interests  and  all  classes  of  society.  If  elected,  I 
shall  approve  every  appropriate  measure  to  accomplish  the  desired  end, 
and  shall  oppose  any  step  backward." 

The  language  used  in  this  letter  of  acceptance  in  regard  to  his  course 
toward  the  states  lately  in  rebellion  in  case  he  should  be  chosen,  becomes 
freighted  with  unusual  interest  in  view  of  his  policy  toward  the  south  when 
in  the  Presidential  chair,  and  it  is  strange  that  the  people  did  not  read  his 
meaning  to  an  extent  that  would  have  prevented  much  of  their  surprise 
when  his  new  departure  of  attempting  conciliation  was  set  beside  the  nec- 
essarily rigorous  attitude  of  President  Grant.  "The  resolution  of  the 
convention,"  said  he,  "  on  the  subject  of  the  permanent  pacification  of  the 
country,  and  the  complete  protection  of  all  its  citizens  in  the  free  enjoy- 
ment of  all  its  constitutional  rights,  is  timely  and  of  great  importance. 
The  condition  of  the  southern  states  attracts  attention  and  commands 
the  sympathy  of  the  people  of  the  whole  Union.  In  their  progressive 
recovery  from  the  effects  of  the  war,  their   first  necessity  is  an  intelligent 
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and  honest  administration  of  government,  which  will  protect  all  classes 
of  citizens  in  all  their  political  and  private  rights.  What  the  south  most 
needs  is  peace,  and  peace  depends  upon  the  supremacy  of  law.  There  can 
be  no  enduring  peace  if  the  constitutional  rights  of  any  portion  of  the 
people  are  habitually  disregarded.  A  division  of  political  parties,  resting 
merely  upon  distinctions  of  race  or  upon  sectional  lines,  is  always  un- 
fortunate, and  may  be  disastrous.  The  welfare  of  the  south  alike  with 
that  of  every  other  part  of  the  country,  depends  upon  the  attractions  it 
can  offer  to  labor,  to  immigration  and  to  capital.  But  laborers  will  not  go, 
and  capital  will  not  be  ventured,  where  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  are 
set  at  defiance,  and  distraction,  apprehension  and  alarm  take  the  place 
of  peace-loving  and  law-abiding  social  life.  All  parts  of  the  Constitution 
are  sacred,  and  must  be  sacredly  observed — the  parts  that  are  new  no  less 
than  the  parts  that  are  old.  The  moral  and  material  prosperity  of  the 
southern  states  can  be  most  effectively  advanced  by  a  hearty  and  gener- 
ous recognition  of  the  rights  of  all  by  all — a  recognition  without  reserve 
or  exception. 

"With  such  a  recognition  fully  accorded,  it  will  be  practicable  to  pro- 
mote, by  the  influence  of  all  legitimate  agencies  of  the  general  govern- 
ment, the  efforts  of  the  people  of  those  states  to  obtain  for  themselves  the 
blessings  of  honest  and  capable  local  government.  If  elected,  I  shall 
consider  it  not  only  my  duty,  but  it  will  be  my  ardent  desire  to  labor  for 
the  attainment  of  this  end. 

"  Let  me  assure  my  countrymen  of  the  southern  states  that  if  I  shall 
be  charged  with  the  duty  of  organizing  an  administration,  it  will  be  one 
which  will  regard  and  cherish  their  truest  interests,  the  interests  of  the 
white  and  of  the  colored  people  both,  and  equally,  and  which  will  put 
forth  its  best  efforts  in  behalf  of  a  civil  policy  which  will  wipe  out  forever 
the  distinction  between  north  and  south  in  one  common  country." 

The  Democratic  National  convention  of  1876  was  held  at  St.  Louis 
on  June  27,  and  the  Presidential  candidates  presented  were  :  Thomas  F. 
Bayard  of  Delaware  ;  Thomas  A.  Hendricks  of  Indiana ;  Joel  Parker  of 
New  Jersey;  Samuel  J.  Tilden  of  New  York;  William  Allen  of  Ohio,  and 
Winfield  S.  Hancock  of  Pennsylvania.  On  the  first  ballot  Mr.  Tilden 
was  chosen  the  candidate  for  President,  and  Thomas  A.  Hendricks  of 
Indiana,  by  acclamation,  for  vice-president.  The  canvass  that  followed 
was  one  of  the  most  exciting  ever  witnessed  in  America,  as  the  Demo- 
cratic party  saw  before  it  the  best  chance  for  success  offered  since  the  war, 
and  no  effort  was  left  unemployed  to  carry  the  day.  Mr.  Tilden  came  fresh 
from  his  triumphs  as  the  leader  of  the  great  reform  movement  in  the  local 
affairs  of  New  York,  while  General  Hayes  had  the  prestige  of  his  recent 
victory  in  Ohio,  his  service  in  various  public  capacities,  and  his  record  as 
a   soldier  during  the  war.      Few  striking  incidents  occurred   during  the 
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months  of  discussion  and  debate.  General  Hayes,  who  had  no  inclination 
and  small  ^capacity  for  political  management  remained  quietly  at  home 
and  left  the  conduct  of  the  campaign  in  the  hands  of  the  regular  party 
leaders.  Mr.  Tilden  had  never  made  pretentions  to  oratory  and  declined 
to  go  upon  the  stump,  although  his  consummate  political  skill  was  applied 
to  a  personal  direction  of  all  the  movements  of  his  side.  "In  spite  of 
his  personal  fidelity  to  hard  money,"  says  one  intelligent  observer,*  "the 
equivocal  position  of  his  party  was  used  against  him  with  great  effect. 
The  fact  that  the  Republicans  had  passed  the  resumption  measure,  and 
that  the  Democrats  had  demanded  the  repeal  of  its  most  important  feature, 
made  a  clear  and  sharp  issue  ;  and  the  pronounced  record  of  Mr.  Hayes 
as  the  leader  of  the  fight  against  the  inflationists  of  Ohio  emphasized 
the  Republican  attitude.  The  southern  question,  though  treated  as  sec- 
ondary, came  into  marked  prominence.  It  was  brought  forward  by  the 
course  of  events.  If  the  "  Solid  South  "  was  to  constitute  the  chief  pillar  of 
Democratic  strength,  it  would  exercise  a  dominant  influence  in  Demo- 
cratic councils,  and  the  north  might  naturally  regard  the  possible  conse- 
quences of  its  ascendancy  with  misgiving  and  alarm.  So  strong  did  this 
feeling  grow  that  Mr.  Tilden  was  compelled,  before  the  close  of  the  cam- 
paign, to  put  forth  a  letter  pledging  himself,  in  the  event  of  his  election, 
to  enforce  the  constitutional  amendments  and  resist  southern  claims.  But 
everyone  understood,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  vote  of  the  recent  slave 
states  entered  into  Mr.  Tilden's  calculations  as  necessary  to  his  election. 
The  "Solid  South,"  NewYork,  Indiana,  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey,  and 
possibly  Oregon,  was  the  political  power  embraced  in  his  calculations  ? 

The  states  that  had  their  home  elections  in  October,  one  month 
in  advance  of  the  National  election — Ohio  and  Indiana — did  not  indicate 
much  as  to  the  eventual  result,  the  first  going  Republican  by  some  nine 
thousand,  and  the  latter  Democratic  by  five  thousand.  When  the  deci- 
sive day  came  in  November,  the  matter  was  all  uncertainty  ;  but  all  sides 
anticipated  a  verdict  that  would  be  decisive,  and  no  one  imagined  that  a 
long  season  of  doubt,  of  excitement  and  even  of  National  danger  was 
so  close  at  hand.  From  the  first  reports  received  upon  the  night  of  elec- 
tion, the  belief  became  general  throughout  the  country  that  Mr.  Tilden 
had  been  elected.  He  had  carried  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Connecticut 
and  Indiana,  according  to  calculation,  and  the  assumption  was  general  that 
he  was  also  secure  in  the  southern  states.  But  at  a  very  late  hour  such 
information  came  to  the  National  Republican  headquarters  as  led  the  Na- 
tional chairman.  Senator  Zachariah  Chandler,  to  claim  a  Republican 
triumph  in  South  Carolina,  Louisiana  and  Florida,  and  caused  him  to  send 
over  the  land  the  dispatch  which  has  well  been  called  historic:   "Ruther- 

•' Twenty  Years  of  Congress,"  by  James  G.  Blaine,  Vol.  II,  page  579. 
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ford  B.  Hayes  has  received  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  electoral  votes, 
and  is  elected  !  " 

The  issue  was  thus  sharply  made — each  side  claiming  the  three  states 
in  question,  each  believing  in  the  right  of  its  claim,  suspicious  of  the  other, 
and  determined  to  be  justified  in  the  final  decision,  no  matter  what  the  risk 
or  cost.  The  newspapers  of  the  whole  country  took  sides,  and  for  days 
all  business  was  practically  suspended,  and  the  returns  from  the  contested 
states  awaited  in  a  fever  of  unresting  anxiety.  But  after  a  time  the  usual 
poise  and  self-balance  of  the  people  returned,  and  propositions  of  mutual 
examination  and  investigation  were  made  and  accepted.  The  result  was 
that  each  party  decided  to  send  certain  selected  men  of  their  leaders  to 
the  disputed  states  to  see  that  a  fair  canvass  of  the  returns  was  made,  and 
report  given  to  that  effect.  These  committees  were  soon  in  New  Orleans, 
Columbia  and  Tallahassee,  those  upon  the  Republican  side  being  left  to 
the  choice  of  President  Grant.  The  result  was  the  decision  by  the  legally 
constituted  returning  boards  of  the  states,  that  the  electoral  votes  in  each 
had  been  properly  and  legally  given  to  Hayes  and  Wheeler ;  and  on  the 
sixth  of  December,  when  the  electors  met  in  the  several  states,  the  result 
of  the  count  from  all  showed  185  electors  for  the  Republican  nominees, 
and  184  for  Tilden  and  Hendricks.  The  Democrats  had  hoped  to  the  last 
that  at  least  one  of  the  three  states,  or  one  of  the  electors  in  some  one 
of  the  states,  would  be  given  to  them  and  thus  change  the  entire  face  of 
the  returns  and  give  them  the  Presidency ;  and  when  that  hope  was  dashed 
to  the  ground,  their  anger  and  disappointment  knew  no  bounds.  While 
the  great  body  of  the  party  were  ready  and  willing  to  sink  personal  and 
party  feelings  in  the  general  good  and  accept  any  verdict  that  the  legally 
constituted  powers  might  reach,  there  were  enough  with  less  patriotism 
and  discretion  who  were  open  in  their  threats  of  revolution,  and  in  a  de- 
termination to  seat  Tilden  in  the  chair  to  which  they  believed  he  had  been 
elected.  The  time  was  one  of  serious  danger,  and  in  hardly  any  other 
country  in  the  world  could  the  dispute  have  been  settled  without  riot  and 
bloodshed.  As  has  been  shown  in  the  sketch  previous  to  this,  President 
^rant  was  determined  that  the  peace  should  be  kept  at  all  hazards,  and 
to  carry  into  effect  the  decision  to  which  congress — in  whose  hands  the 
final  canvass  of  the  returns  was  constitutionally  placed — should  come, 
whether  it  should  be  in  favor  of  the  Democratic  or  Repubhcan  side.  If 
Tilden  was  declared  the  chosen  man,  he  determined  to  use  his  power  as 
President  and  commander  of  the  armies,  to  give  him  his  seat,  and  the 
same  in  the  case  of  Hayes,  As  he  has  confessed,  it  was  to  him  a  season 
of  great  anxiety,  although  he  showed  no  evidence  of  weakness  or  hesita- 
tion in  his  course  of  action.  "  At  no  time,"  has  been  said  by  one  histo- 
rian, "  in  General  Grant's  career,  did  his  good  judgment,  his  cool  temper- 
ament and  his  known  courage  prove  more  valuable  to  his  countrymen. 
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Every  honest  man  knew  that  the  President's  intention  was  to  preserve 
order,  and  to  see  that  the  conflict  in  regard  to  the  Presidency  was  settled 
according  to  law.  To  avert  the  reign  of  a  mob,  he  rightfully  took  care 
that  the  requisite  military  force  should  be  at  the  capital.  No  greater  proof 
of  General  Grant's  power  to  command  was  given,  even  on  the  battle-field, 
than  the  quieting  effect  of  his  measures  upon  the  refractory  and  danger- 
ous elements  that  would  have  been  glad  to  disturb  the  peace." 

The  question  in  issue  came  to  congress  under  the  following  situation 
of  affairs:  A  joint  rule  had  been  adopted  in  February,  1865,  by  the  two 
houses,  preliminary  to  a  count  of  the  electoral  votes  cast  in  the  Presiden- 
tial contest  of  1864,  by  which  it  was  declared  that  "  no  electoral  vote 
objected  to  shall  be  counted  except  by  the  concurrent  votes  of  the  two  houses.^' 
While  this  rule  had  no  power  to  bind  any  congress  except  the  one  by 
which  it  had  been  adopted,  it  had  become  a  regulation  and  a  precedent  by 
being  followed  in  the  electoral  counts  of  1868  and  1872.  •  The  claim  was 
now  put  forward  by  leading  Democrats  that  the  rule  was  still  in  full  force; 
while,  on-  the  other  hand,  leading  Republicans  claimed  that  the  vice-pres- 
ident was  clothed  with  full  power  to  open  and  count  the  electoral  votes, 
with  the  two  houses  of  congress  present  merely  as  spectators.  Were 
the  first  construction  of  the  case  adopted,  the  house  of  representatives, 
which  had  a  Democratic  majority,  could  reject  any  one  of  the  disputed 
states  and  give  Mr.Tilden  a  majority.  Under  the  second  construction  Sen- 
ator Ferry,  acting  vice-president  and  a  Republican,  could  count  the  votes 
in  favor  of  Mr.  Hayes,  no  matter  which  house  of  congress  or  who  among 
its  individual  members  should  object.  This  was  the  dilemma  in  which 
congress  found  itself,  and  the  discovery  of  the  safest  way  out  was  the 
task  it  was  set  to  perform.  On  December  14  the  house  adopted  a  res- 
olution reported  by  the  judiciary  committee,  which,  recognizing  in  a  pre- 
amble that  "  there  are  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  proper  mode  of 
counting  the  electoral  votes  for  President  and  vice-president,"  provided  for 
the  appointment  of  "a  committee  of  seven  members  to  act  in  conjunction 
with  any  similar  committee  to  be  appointed  by  the  senate,  to  prepare  and 
report  without  delay  such  a  measure,  either  legislative  or  constitutional, 
as  may  in  their  judgment  be  best  calculated  to  accomplish  the  desired 
end;  and  that  said  committee  have  leave  to  report  at  anytime."  The 
committees  appointed  by  the  two  houses  under  this  authority  consisted 
of  the  following  distinguished  men  :  senate  committee,  George  F.  Ed- 
munds of  Vermont ;  F.  T.  Frelinghuysen  of  New  Jersey  ;  John  A. 
Logan  of  Illinois ;  Oliver  P.  Morton  of  Indiana,  Republicans  ;  and 
Allen  G.  Thurman  of  Ohio  ;  Thomas  F.  Bayard  of  Delaware,  and  Matt. 
W.  Ransom  of  North  Carolina,  Democrats.  As  General  Logan  could 
not  serve  because  of  absence,  Roscoe  Conkling  of  New  York  was  given 
his  place.      House  committee:   Henry  B.  Payne   of  Ohio  ;  Eppa  Hunton 
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of  Virginia ;  Abram  S.  Hewitt  of  New  York ;  William  M.  Springer  of 
Illinois,  Democrats ;  and  George  W.  McCrary  of  Iowa ;  George  F. 
Hoar  of  Massachusetts,  and  George  Willard  of  Michigan,   Republicans. 

The  proceedings  in  congress  were  watched  by  the  people  with  the  most 
intense  excitement  and  interest,  although  the  normal  sway  of  good  temper 
and  reason  was  resumed,  and  a  general  belief  expressed  and  felt  that  even 
this  great  issue  could  be  settled  by  lawful  and  constitutional  means.  Prop- 
ositions were  made  without  number  as  to  the  clearest  and  safest  road 
out  of  the  dilemma,  but  gradually  all  lines  of  suggestion  converged  to  the 
appointment  of  a  commission  in  which  the  eventual  decision  should  come 
through  the  members  of  the  supreme  court,  a  body  not  above  human 
weaknesses  and  political  affiliations,  but  presumedly  as  far  from  partisan 
or  personal  influences  as  any  number  of  men  could  be.  The  committees 
above  named  had  the  matter  under  consideration  for  some  time,  and  on 
the  eighteenth  of  January,  1877,  reported  to  congress  the  bill  under  which 
the  historical  Electoral  Commission  was  created,  and  all  questions  in  dispute 
brought  to  a  peaceful  settlement.  Whether  the  commission  was  possible 
under  a  strict  construction  of  the  Constitution,  its  members  influenced  only 
by  patriotism  and  a  desire  to  decide  according  to  the  law  and  the  facts,  and 
its  decision  just,  are  questions  never  fully  settled  and  perhaps  never  to  be  set- 
tled ;  but  that  it  was  the  safest  instrument  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
employed  was  the  verdict  of  the  fairminded  of  the  day,  and  will  be  that  of 
posterity.  The  title  under  which  the  bill  was  reported  was  as  follows : 
*'  An  act  to  provide  for  and  regulate  the  counting  of  votes  for  President  and 
vice-president,  and  the  decision  of  questions  arising  thereon,  for  the  term 
commencing  March  4,  A.  D.  1877."  Section  first  provided  for  the  count 
of  states  in  which  there  was  no  dispute  as  to  the  returns,  while  section 
second  proceeded  to  the  great  question  in  issue.  As  the  document  has 
become  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  significant  in  American  history, 
we  give  the  text  of  this  section  in  full : 

"  Section  2.  That  if  more  than  one  return  or  paper  purporting  to  be  a 
return  from  a  state  shall  have  been  received  by  the  president  of  the  sen- 
ate, purporting  to  be  the  certificate  of  electoral  votes  given  at  the  last  pre- 
ceding election  for  President  and  vice-president  in  such  state  (unless  they 
shall  be  duplicates  of  the  same  return),  all  such  returns  and  papers  shall 
be  opened  by  him  in  the  presence  of  the  two  houses  when  met  as  afore- 
said, and  read  by  the  tellers,  and  all  such  returns  and  papers  shall  there- 
upon be  submitted  to  the  judgment  and  decision  as  to  which  is  the  true 
and  lawful  electoral  vote  of  such  state,  of  a  commission  constituted  as 
follows,  namely :  during  the  session  of  each  house,  on  the  Tuesday  next 
preceding  the  first  Thursday  in  February,  1877,  each  house  shall,  by 
viva  voce  vote,  appoint  five  of  its  members,  who,  with  the  five  associate 
justices  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  to  be  ascertained  as 
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hereinafter  provided,  shall  constitute  a  commission  for  the  decision  of  all 
questions  upon  or  in  respect  of  such  double  returns  named  in  this  section. 
On  the  Tuesday  next  preceding  the  first  Thursday  in  February,  A.  D. 
1877,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  maybe,  the  associate  justices  of  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States  now  assigned  to  the  first,  third,  eighth  and 
ninth  circuits,  shall  select,  in  such  manner  as  a  majority  of  them  shall 
deem  fit,  another  of  the  associate  justices  of  said  court,  which  five  persons 
shall  be  members  of  said  commission  ;  and  the  person  longest  in  commis- 
sion of  said  five  justices  shall  be  the  president  of  said  commission.  The 
members  of  said  commission  shall  respectively  take  and  subscribe  the  fol- 
lowing oath :    'I, ,  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm,  as  the  case 

may  be),  that  I  will  impartially  examine  and  consider  all  questions  sub- 
mitted to  the  commission  of  which  I  am  a  member,  and  a  true  judgment 
give  thereon,  agreeably  to  the  Constitution  and  the  laws ;  so  help  me 
God  ; '  which  oath  shall  be  filed  with  the  secretary  of  the  senate.  When 
the  commission  shall  have  been  thus  organized,  it  shall  not  be  in  the  power 
of  either  house  to  dissolve  the  same,  or  to  withdraw  any  of  its  members ; 
but  if  any  such  senator  or  member  shall  die  or  become  physically  unable 
to  perform  the  duties  required  by  this  act,  the  fact  of  such  death  or 
physical  inability  shall  be  by  said  commission,  before  it  shall  proceed  fur- 
ther, communicated  to  the  senate  or  house  of  representatives,  as  the  case 
may  be,  which  body  shall  immediately  and  without  debate,  proceed  by 
viva  voce  vote  to  fill  the  place  so  vacated,  and  the  person  so  appointed 
shall  take  and  subscribe  the  oath  herein  before  prescribed,  and  become  a 
member  of  said  commission  ;  and  in  like  manner,  if  any  of  said  justices 
of  the  supreme  court  shall  die  or  become  physically  incapable  of  perform- 
ing the  duties  required  by  this  act,  the  other  of  said  justices,  members  of 
the  said  commission,  shall  immediately  appoint  another  justice  of  said 
court  a  member  of  said  commission,  and,  in  such  appointment,  regard 
shall  be  had  to  the  impartiality  and  freedom  from  bias  sought  by  the 
original  appointments  to  said  commission,  who  shall  thereupon  immediately 
take  and  subscribe  the  oaths  herein  before  prescribed,  and  become  a  mem- 
ber of  said  commission  to  fill  the  vacancy  so  occasioned.  All  the  cer- 
tificates and  papers  purporting  to  be  certificates  of  the'  electoral  votes  of 
each  state  shall  be  opened  in  the  alphabetical  order  of  the  states,  as  pro- 
vided in  section  one  of  this  act ;  and  when  there  shall  be  more  than  one 
such  certificate  or  paper,  as  the  certificates  and  papers  from  such  state 
shall  so  be  opened  (excepting  duplicates  of  the  same  return),  they  shall  be 
read  by  the  tellers,  and  thereupon  the  president  of  the  senate  shall  call  for 
objections,  if  any.  Every  objection  shall  be  made  in  writing,  and  shall 
state  clearly  and  concisely,  and  without  argument,  the  ground  thereof, 
and  shall  be  signed  by  at  least  one  senator  and  one  member  of  the  house 
of  representatives  before  the  same  shall  be  received.     When  all  such  ob- 
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jections  so  made  to  any  certificate,  vote  or  paper  from  a  state  shall  have 
been  received  and  read,  all  such  certificates,  votes  and  papers  so  objected 
to,  and  all  papers  accompanying  the  same,  together  with  such  objections, 
shall  be  forthwith  submitted  to  said  commission,  which  shall  proceed  to 
consider  the  same,  with  the  same  powers,  if  any,  now  possessed  for  that 
purpose  by  the  two  houses  acting  separately  or  together,  and,  by  a  majority 
of  votes  decide  whether  any  and  what  votes  from  such  state  are  the  votes 
provided  for  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  how  many  and 
what  persons  were  duly  appointed  electors  in  such  state,  and  may  therein 
take  into  view  such  petitions,  depositions  and  other  papers, '  if  any,  as 
shall,  by  the  Constitution  and  now  existing  law,  be  competent  and  per- 
tinent in  such  consideration ;  which  decisions  shall  be  made  in  writing, 
stating  briefly  the  ground  thereof,  and  signed  by  the  members  of  said  com- 
mission agreeing  therein  ;  whereupon  the  two  houses  shall  again  meet, 
and  such  decision  shall  be  read  and  entered  in  the  journal  of  each  house ; 
and  the  counting  of  the  vote  shall  proceed  in  conformity  therewith,  unless, 
upon  objection  made  thereto  in  writing  by  at  least  five  senators  and  five 
members  of  the  house  of  representatives,  the  two  houses  shall  separately 
concur  in  ordering  otherwise,  in  which  case  such  concurrent  order  shall 
govern.  No  votes  or  papers  from  any  other  state  shall  be  acted  upon 
until  the  objections  previously  made  to  the  votes  or  papers  from  any  state 
shall  have  been  finally  disposed  of" 

The  succeeding  sections  of  the  act  provided  for  the  minor  details  en- 
tailed by  the  carrying  out  of  this  programme  of  compromise  and  conces- 
sion, and  expressly  declared  that  ' '  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  held  to 
impair  or  affect  any  right  now  existing  under  the  Constitution  and  laws  to 
question,  by  proceeding  in  the  judicial  courts  of  the  United  States,  the 
right  or  title  of  the  person  who  shall  claim  to  be  President  or  vice-pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  if  any  such  right  exists." 

That  the  plan  proposed  met  the  views  of  Republicans  and  Democrats 
alike  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  every  member  of  the  joint  committee,  with 
the  exception  of  one  Republican,  Senator  Morton,  joined  in  the  report.  A 
long  and  elaborate  debate  ensued,  participated  in  by  the  most  eminent  men 
in  both  houses,  and  watched  with  the  closest  interest  by  the  entire  country ; 
and  on  January  24  the  senate  passed  the  bill  by  47  ayes  against  17  noes. 
Two  days  later  the  house  followed  with  a  vote  of  191  ayes  to  86  noes. 

This  decisive  step  taken,  the  two  houses  commenced  the  selection  of 
their  representatives  upon  the  commission.  The  fact  that  the  senate  pos- 
sessed a  Republican  majority  and  the  house  a  Democratic,  prevented 
either  side  from  securing  an  advantage,  and  it  was  tacitly  agreed  that  the 
former  should  appoint  three  Republicans  and  two  Democrats,  while  the 
latter  reversed  the  arrangement  and  named  three  Democrats  and  two  Re- 
publicans.     The  four  commissioners  appointed  absolutely  from  the  supreme 
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bench  were  Nathan  Clifford,  Samuel  F.  Miller,  Stephen  J.  Field  and 
William  Strong.  There  is  a  chapter  of  inner  history  in  connection  with 
the  fifth  justice  chosen  that  does  not  appear  upon  the  record  but  is  worthy 
of  reproduction  as  illustrating  the  spirit  of  the  contest  and  the  hope  that 
led  to  the  concurrence  of  some  in  the  plan  of  compromise.  "From  the 
hour  when  the  Electoral  bill  was  reported  to  the  senate,"  writes  Mr. 
Blaine,*  one  of  the  leading  figures  in  the  events  that  were  transpiring, 
"the  assumption  was  general  that  the  fifth  justice  selected  for  the  commis- 
sion would  be  David  Davis.  It  was  currently  believed  that  Abram  S. 
Hewitt  had  given  the  assurance  or  at  least  strong  intimation  that  Judge 
Davis  would  be  selected,  as  one  of  the  arguments  to  induce  Mr.  Tilden  to 
support  the  Electoral  bill.  Originally  a  Republican,  Judge  Davis  had  for 
some  years  affiliated  with  the  Democratic  party,  and  had  in  the  late  elec- 
tion preferred  Mr.  Tilden  to  Mr.  Hayes.  Without  any  imputation  of  im- 
proper motives  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  the  Democrats,  in  their  al- 
mo::.t  unanimous  support  of  the  Electoral  bill,  believed  that  Judge  Davis  would 
be  selected,  and  by  parity  of  reasoning  the  large  Republican  opposition  to 
the  bill  might  be  attributed  to  the  same  cause.  But  an  unlooked-for  event 
disturbed  all  calculations  and  expectations.  On  the  twenty-sixth  of  Jan- 
uary the  house  was  to  vote  on  the  Electoral  bill,  and  a  large  majority  of 
the  members  were  committed  to  its  support.  To  the  complete  surprise  of 
both  parties,  it  happened  that  Judge  Davis  was  elected  senator  from  Illinois 
on  the  preceding  afternoon,  January  25.  Chosen  by  the  Democratic 
members  of  the  legislature,  reckoned  as  a  Democratic  senator-elect,  there 
was  an  obvious  impropriety  which  Judge  Davis  saw  as  quickly  as  others 
in  his  being  selected  ;  and  the  four  judges  unanimously  agreed  upon  Joseph 
P.  Bradley  as  the  fifth  judicial  member  of  the  commission. "  The  Electoral 
Commission  as  fully  constituted  was  as  follows  : 

Justices  of  the  supreme  court :  Nathan  Clifford,  Samuel  F.  Miller, 
Stephen  J.  Field,  William  Strong,  Joseph  P.  Bradley. 

Senators:  George  F.  Edmunds,  Oliver  P.  Morton,  Frederick  T.  Fre- 
linghuysen,  Thomas  F.  Bayard,  Allen  G.  Thurman. 

Representatives:  Henry  B.  Payne,  Eppa  Hunton,  Josiah  G.  Abbott, 
James  A.  Garfield,  George  F.  Hoar. 

The  commission,  on  January  31,  entered  upon  its  responsible  duty 
with  all  the  carefulness  and  adherence  to  forms  of  procedure  that  the  im- 
portance of  the  occasion  demanded.  It  was  decided  that  each  question 
should  be  fully  discussed  before  going  to  a  vote,  and  that  counsel  should 
be  heard  as  representatives  of  the  two  great  contestants.  In  obedience  to 
that  decision,  the  following  distinguished  gentlemen  appeared  in  behalf 
of  the  Democrats:  Judge  Jeremiah  S.  Black,  Charles  O'Connor,  John  A, 
Campbell,  Lyman  Trumbull,  Montgomery  Blair,  Matthew  H.  Carpenter, 

*'  Twenty  Years  of  Congress,"  Vol.  II,  page  584. 
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Ashbel  Green,  George  Hoadly,  Richard  T.  Merrick,  William  C.  Whitney, 
Alexander  Porter  Morse.  On  the  Republican  side :  William  M.  Evarts, 
Stanley  Matthews,  E.  W.  Stoughton,  Samuel  Shellabarger.  In  addition 
to  the  regular  counsel,  the  objectors  to  any  certificate  or  vote  were  allowed 
to  be  heard  by  two  of  their  number.  Senators  Howe,  Christiancy,  Sher- 
man, McDonald,  Sargent,  Mitchell,  C.  W.  Jones,  Conover  and  Cooper, 
together  with  representatives  Kasson,  William  Lawrence,  David  Dudley 
Field,  Tucker,  Hurd,  McCrary,  Hurlbut,  Dunnell,  Cochrane,  Thompson 
and  Woodburn  were  appointed  to  this  duty. 

The  case  of  Florida  was  the  first  one  taken  up  for  consideration,  and 
the  electors  favoring  Hayes  and  Wheeler  were,  after  mature  consideration, 
declared  the  legally  constituted  electors  from  that  state.  This  decision 
was  reached  by  eight  votes  against  seven — the  eight  Republicans  voting  in 
the  affirmative,  and  the  seven  Democrats  in  the  negative.  This  verdict 
was  sustained  by  the  senate  in  a  vote  of  44  to  24.  The  house  voted 
against  its  confirmation,  but  the  electoral  law  had  provided  that  the  decision 
of  the  commission  could  not  be  set  aside  unless  both  houses  united  in  an 
adverse  vote.  The  cases  of  the  two  other  southern  states,  Louisiana  and 
South  Carolina,  were  also  decided  in  favor  of  the  Republican  nominees  by 
a  like  vote.  Minor  questions  had  been  raised  in  Michigan,  Nevada,  Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode  Island,  Vermont  and  Wisconsin,  all  of  which  were  de- 
cided according  to  the  face  of  the  returns,  and  without  changing  the  char- 
acter of  the  general  result.  The  complication  in  Oregon  was  such  as  to 
cause  fear  to  the  Republicans  and  hope  to  the  Democrats,  as  the  change 
of  one  electoral  vote  in  that  state  to  Tilden  would  give  him  the  Presidency. 
One  of  the  Republican  electors,  John  W.  Watts,  was  found  to  be  a  post- 
master, and  therefore  declared  ineligible  under  the  law.  Governor  Grover, 
a  Democrat,  therefore  gave  the  certificate  to  E.  A.  Cronin,  who  had  re- 
ceived 1,049  fewer  votes  than  Watts,  but  who  had  the  largest  number  of 
the  three  Democratic  candidates.  On  the  day  for  the  meeting  of  the 
electors,  the  two  Republicans  to  whom  Governor  Grover  had  given  cer- 
tificates, refused  to  meet  Cronin  or  recognize  him  in  any  way  ;  whereupon 
the  officially  certified  list  of  votes  and  certificates  of  election  were,  by  the 
governor's  order,  delivered  to  Cronin  and  withheld  from  the  others.  The 
two  then  obtained  a  certified  copy  of  the  returns,  met  and  elected  Watts 
to  fill  the  vacancy,  and  proceeded  to  cast  their  three  votes  for  Hayes. 
Cronin  also  held  a  meeting  by  himself,  elected  two  Democrats  to  act  with 
him,  and  cast  his  vote  for  Tilden — those  of  his  associates  being  given  for 
Hayes.  When  the  matter  was  brought  before  the  Electoral  Commission, 
the  three  votes  of  the  states  were  declared  as  belonging  to  Hayes.  The 
long  contest  was  not  ended  until  March  i,  within  a  few  days  of  the  ex- 
piration of  President  Grant's  term,  when  the  decision  was  sent  forth  that 
the  contested  states  had  all  been  given  to  Hayes,  and  that  he  was  President 
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of  the  United  States.  The  result  was  announced  by  the  presiding  officer 
of  the  joint  session  in  the  following  words:  "In  announcing  the  final  re- 
sult of  the  electoral  vote,  the  chair  trusts  that  all  present,  whether  on  the 
floor  or  in  the  galleries,  will  refrain  from  all  demonstrations  whatever ;  that 
nothing  shall  transpire  on  this  occasion  to  mar  the  dignity  and  moderation 
which  have  characterized  these  proceedings  in  the  main,  so  reputable  to 
the  American  people  and  worthy  of  the  respect  of  the  world.  The  whole 
number  of  the  electors  appointed  to  vote  for  President  and  vice-president 
of  the  United  States  is  369,  of  which  a  majority  is  185.  The  state  of  the 
vote  for  President  of  the  United  States,  as  delivered  by  the  tellers,  and  as 
determined  under  the  act  of  congress  approved  January  29,  1877,  on  this 
subject  is:  for  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  of  Ohio,  185  votes;  for  Samuel  J. 
Tilden  of  New  York,  184  votes.  Wherefore,  I  do  declare  that  Ruther- 
ford B.  Hayes  of  Ohio,  having  received  a  majority  of  the  whole  number 
of  electoral  votes,  is  duly  elected  President  of  the  United  States  for  four 
years,  commencing  on  the  fourth  day  of  March,  1877;  and  that  William 
A.  Wheeler  of  New  York,  having  received  a  majority  of  the  whole  num- 
ber of  electoral  votes,  is  duly  elected  vice-president  of  the  United  States 
for  four  years,  commencing  on  the  fourth  day  of  March,  1877.  This  an- 
nouncement, together  with  the  list  of  the  votes,  will  be  entered  upon  the 
journal  of  the  two  houses.  The  count  of  the  electoral  vote  being  com- 
pleted and  the  result  declared,  the  joint  meeting  of  the  two  houses  is  dis- 
solved.    The  senate  will  now  retire  to  its  chamber." 

The  result  was  in  the  very  nature  of  things  a  disappointment  to  the 
Democrats,  as  an  opposite  conclusion  would  have  been  to  the  other  party 
to  the  contest.  The  cry  was  at  once  raised  that  Mr.  Tilden  had  been  de- 
frauded, that  Mr.  Hayes  had  been  given  title  in  face  of  law  and  evidence, 
and  that  improper  means  had  been  used  to  produce  the  result  that 
had  been  reached.  The  answer  that  must  satisfy  the  future  is  this  :  That 
such  charges  were  among  the  penalties  of  success,  and  that  they  would 
have  been  made  with  equal  vehemence  by  the  Republicans  against  the 
Democrats,  had  the  commission  found  in  Mr.  Tilden's  favor.  The 
subsequent  investigations  at  the  hands  of  congress,  the  press  and  in- 
dividual effort,  showed  that  there  was  as  much  trickery  and  fraud  up- 
on one  side  as  the  other,  but  that  none  of  it  attached  to  the  commission 
to  which  the  questions  in  issue  had  been  left.  Yet  the  fact  must  be 
borne  in  mind  in  any  review  of  these  important  proceedings  that  the 
first  authoritative  movement  for  the  committee  that  reported  the  Elect- 
oral bill  was  from  a  southern  Democrat  in  the  house,  and  that  the  bill 
itself  received  the  votes  of  an  overwhelming  number  of  Democrats  in 
both  branches,  while  the  joint  vote  of  the  Republicans  in  the  two  houses 
was  against  the  bill.  The  exact  situation  of  the  vote  upon  that  question  has 
been  placed  on  record  as  follows  :  "The  vote  of  the  Democrats  in  favor  of 
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the  Electoral  bill,  as  compared  with  the  Democrats  who  voted  against  it  in 
both  branches,  was  in  the  proportion  of  more  than  ten  to  one  ;  whereas  but 
two-fifths  of  Republicans  in  the  two  houses  voted  for  the  bill,  and  three- 
fifths  against  it.  Only  a  single  Democrat  in  the  senate,  Mr.  Eaton  of 
Connecticut,  cast  a  negative  vote  ;  and  he  acknowledged  in  doing  it  that 
the  state  senate  of  Connecticut,  controlled  by  the  Democrats,  had  requested 
him  to  support  the  bill.  All  the  leading  Democrats  of  the  senate,  Mr. 
Thurman,  Mr.  Bayard,  Mr.  Pinkney  Whyte,  made  earnest  speeches  in 
favor  of  it.  Mr.  McDonald  of  Indiana  declared  that  the  popular  sen- 
timent of  his  state  was  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  it,  and  he  reproached 
Mr.  Morton  for  opposing  it.  Other  prominent  Republicans  in  the  senate^ 
Mr.  Sherman,  Mr.  Cameron  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Hamlin,  Mr.  Blaine, 
earnestly  united  with  Mr.  Morton  in  his  opposition  to  the  measure.  The 
division  was  the  same  in  the  house.  Mr.  Henry  B.  Payne  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
Abram  S.  Hewitt,  Mr.  Clarkson  N.  Potter,  Mr.  Samuel  S.  Cox,  and 
nearly  all  the  influential  men  on  the  Democratic  side,  united  in  supporting 
the  bill ;  while  General  Garfield,  Mr.  Frye,  Mr.  Kasson,  Mr.  Hale,  Mr. 
Martin  I.  Townsend,  and  the  leading  Republicans  of  the  house  opposed 
it.  The  house  was  stimulated  to  action  by  a  memorial  presented  by  Mr. 
Randall  L.  Gibson  from  New  Orleans,  demanding  the  passage  of  the  bill; 
while  Governor  Vance  of  North  Carolina,  afterwards  elected  senator,  tel- 
egraphed that  the  North  Carolina  legislature  had  almost  unanimously 
passed  resolutions  in  favor  of  it.  The  Democrats,  therefore,  had  in  a  re- 
markable degree  concentrated  their  influence  and  their  votes  in  its  favor. 
It  was  fashioned  precisly  as  they  desired  it." 

During  the  long  contest  Governor  Hayes  remained  at  the  capital  city 
of  Ohio,  engaged  in  the  duties  of  his  gubernatorial  office,  and  doing  and 
saying  nothing  that  could  be  construed  into  an  attempt  to  dictate  the 
course  of  events,  or  influence  the  decisions  of  the  commission.  A  few 
days  before  the  fourth  of  March,  as  the  general  result  began  to  be  fore- 
shadowed by  the  various  votes  of  the  commission,  he  was  advised  by  leading 
Republicans  to  proceed  to  Washington, so  as  to  be  on  hand  for  any  emer- 
gency that  might  arise,  and  did  so,  making  the  journey  as  quietly  as  pos- 
sible, so  as  to  attract  no  attention  and  give  no  chance  for  the  violence 
that  was  threatened  from  various  quarters.  The  inauguration  occurred 
on  Monday,  March  5,  the  fourth  having  fallen  on  Sunday.  As  a  matter 
of  precaution.  General  Hayes  received  the  oath  of  office  from  Chief-Justice 
Waite  on  Sunday,  so  that  he  should  be  legally  President  of  the  United 
States  upon  the  completion  of  Grant's  term,  and  be  prepared  to  meet  any 
emergency  that  might  arise.  Although  his  title  had  been  in  doubt  to  within 
a  few  hours  of  inauguration,  he  had  carefully  prepared  his  inaugural  ad- 
dress, which  attracted  universal  attention  from  the  moment  of  its  delivery, 
and  sowed  the  seed  of  discord  among  those    of  the  radical  wmg  of  the 
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Republican  party  who  were  not  prepared  for  a  policy  of  conciliation  to- 
ward the  south  ;  while  the  more  conservative  of  the  party  hailed  the  open- 
ing of  his  administration  as  the  beginning  of  a  new  era.  "  It  was  made 
evident  by  his  words,"  one  historian  has  said,  "that  he  would  adopt  a 
new  policy  on  the  southern  question  and  upon  the  question  of  civil  service 
reform.  It  was  plainly  his  determination  to  withdraw  from  the  south  all 
National  protection  to  the  colored  people,  and  to  put  the  white  popula- 
tion of  the  reconstructed  states  upon  their  good  faith  and  their  honor,  as 
to  their  course  touching  the  political  rights  of  all  citizens.  .  .  Many 
Democrats  would  have  supported  Mr.  Hayes  cordially  but  for  the  mode 
of  his  election.  It  was  impossible  for  them  to  recover  from  the  chagrin 
and  disappointment  of  Mr.  Tilden's  defeat.  The  new  President,  therefore, 
began  his  administration  with  a  bitter  personal  opposition  from  the  Democ- 
racy, and  with  a  distrust  of  his  own  policy  on  the  part  of  a  large  number 
of  those  who  had  signally  aided  in  his  election."  As  one  of  the  evidences 
of  that  distrust  and  disappointment  among  Republicans,  this  significant 
fact  may  be  cited  in  passing,  that  Ohio,  because  of  the  failure  of  the  Re- 
publicans of  the  Western  Reserve  and  other  strongly  Republican  portions 
of  the  state  to  go  to  the  polls  and  endorse  a  policy  they  did  not  accept, 
elected  a  Democratic  governor  by  a  majority  of  22, 520  in  the  fall  of  1877. 
The  President's  purpose  and  the  reasons  which  led  him  to  his  policy  of 
peace,  can  only  be  understood  by  a  quotation  of  his  own  language  there- 
on ;  and  as  this  attempt  to  win  the  friendship  of  the  south  before  it  was 
ready  to  grant  it  freely,  forms  one  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in  the 
closing  history  of  the  civil  war,  the  space  could  not  be  used  to  better 
advantage.  In  the  course  of  his  opening  remarks  he  said  :  "I  shall  not 
undertake  to  lay  down  irrevocable  principles  or  measures  of  administra- 
tion, but  rather  to  speak  of  the  motives  which  should  animate  us,  and  to 
suggest  certain  important  ends  to  be  attained  in  accordance  with  our 
institutions  and  essential  to  the  welfare  of  our  country."  Renewing  the 
pledges  of  his  letter  of  acceptance,  he  next  proceeded  to  the  discussion  of 
the  southern  question  in  these  words :  ' '  The  permanent  pacification  of  the 
country  upon  such  principles  and  by  such  measures  as  will  secure  the 
complete  protection  of  all  its  citizens  in  the  free  enjoyment  of  all  their 
constitutional  rights,  is  now  the  one  subject  in  our  public  affairs,  which  all 
thoughtful  and  patriotic  citizens  regard  as  of  supreme  importance.  Many 
of  the  calamitous  effects  of  the  tremendous  revolution  which  has  passed 
over  the  southern  states  still  remain.  The  immeasurable  benefits  which 
will  surely  follow,  sooner  or  later,  the  hearty  and  generous  acceptance  of 
the  legitimate  results  of  that  revolution,  have  not  yet  been  realized. 
Difficult  and  embarrassing  questions  meet  us  at  the  threshold  of  this 
subject.  The  people  of  those  states  are  still  impoverished,  and  the  in- 
estimable blessing  of  wise,    honest  and   peaceful  self-government  is  not 
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fully  enjoyed.  Whatever  difference  of  opinion  may  exist  as  to  the  cause 
of  this  condition  of  things,  the  fact  is  clear  that,  in  the  progress  of  events, 
the  time  has  come  when  such  government  is  the  imperative  necessity 
required  by  all  the  varied  interests,  public  and  private,  of  those  states. 
But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  only  a  local  government  which  recog- 
nizes and  maintains  inviolate  the  rights  of  all,  is  a  true  self-government. 
With  respect  to  the  two  distinct  races  whose  peculiar  relations  to  each 
other  have  brought  upon  us  the  deplorable  complications  and  perplexities 
which  exist  in  these  states,  it  must  be  a  government  which  guards  the 
interests  of  both  races  carefully  and  equally.  It  must  be  a  government 
which  submits  loyally  and  heartily  to  the  Constitution  and  the  laws — the 
laws  of  the  Nation  and  the  laws  of  the  states  themselves— accepting  and 
obeying  faithfully  the  whole  Constitution  as  it  is.  Resting  upon  this  sure 
and  substantial  foundation,  the  superstructure  of  beneficent  local  govern- 
ments can  be  built  up,  and  not  otherwise.  In  furtherance  of  such 
obedience  to  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  and  in  behalf 
of  all  that  its  attainment  implies,  all  so-called  party  interests  lose 
their  apparent  importance,  and  party  lines  may  well  be  permitted  to 
fade  into  insignificance.  The  question  we  have  to  consider  for  the  im- 
mediate welfare  of  those  states  of  the  Union  is  the  question  of  govern- 
ment or  no  government,  of  social  order  and  all  the  peaceful  industries  and 
the  happiness  that  belong  to  it,  or  a  return  to  barbarism.  It  is  a  question 
in  which  every  citizen  of  the  Nation  is  deeply  interested,  and  with  respect 
to  which  we  ought  not  to  be,  in  a  partisan  sense,  either  Republicans  or 
Democrats,  but  fellow  citizens  and  fellow  men,  to  whom  the  interests  of  a 
common  country  and  a  common  humanity  are  dear. 

"  The  sweeping  revolution  of  the  entire  labor  system  of  a  large  portion 
of  our  country,  and  the  advance  of  four  millions  of  people  from  a  condition 
of  servitude  to  that  of  citizenship,  upon  an  equal  footing  with  their  former 
masters,  could  not  occur  without  presenting  problems  of  the  gravest  mo- 
ment, to  be  dealt  with  by  the  emancipated  race,  by  their  former  masters, 
and  by  the  general  government,  and  author  of  the  act  of  emancipation. 
That  it  was  a  wise,  just  and  providential  act,  fraught  with  good  for  all  con- 
cerned, is  now  generally  conceded  throughout  the  country.  That  a  moral 
obligation  rests  upon  the  National  government  to  employ  its  constitutional 
power  and  influence  to  establish  the  rights  of  the  people  it  has  emancipated, 
and  to  protect  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  those  rights  when  they  are  in- 
fringed or  assailed,  is  also  generally  admitted.  The  evils  which  afflict  the 
southern  states  can  only  be  removed  or  remedied  by  the  united  and  har- 
monious efforts  of  both  races,  actuated  by  motives  of  mutual  sympathy 
and  regard.  And  while  in  duty  bound  and  fully  determined  to  protect  the 
rights  of  all  by  every  constitutional  means  at  the  disposal  of  my  adminis- 
tration, I  am  sincerely  anxious  to  use  every  legitimate  influence  in  favor  of 
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honest  and  efficient  local  self-government  as  the  true  resource  of  those 
states  for  the  promotion  of  the  contentment  and  prosperity  of  their  citizens. 
In  the  effort  I  shall  make  to  accomplish  this  purpose,  I  ask  the  cordial  co- 
operation of  all  who  cherish  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  country,  trust- 
ing that  party  ties  and  the  prejudice  of  race  will  be  freely  surrendered  in 
behalf  of  the  great  purpose  to  be  accomplished.  In  the  important  work 
of  restoring  the  souths  it  is  not  the  political  situation  alone  that  merits 
attention.  The  material  development  of  that  section  of  the  country  has 
been  arrested  by  the  social  and  political  revolution  through  which  it  has 
passed,  and  now  needs  and  deserves  the  considerate  care  of  the  National 
government  within  the  just  limits  prescribed  by  the  Constitution  and  wise 
public  economy.  But  at  the  basis  of  all  prosperity,  for  that  as  well  as  for 
every  part  of  the  country,  lies  the  improvement  of  the  intellectual  and 
moral  condition  of  th^  'people.  Universal  suffi-age  should  rest  on  universal 
education.  To  this  end,  liberal  and  permanent  provision  should  be  made 
for  the  support  of  free  schools  by  the  state  governments,  and  if  need  be, 
supplemented  by  legitimate  aid  from  National  authority. 

*'  Let  me  assure  my  countrymen  of  the  southern  states  that  it  is  my 
earnest  desire  to  regard  and  promote  their  truest  interests,  the  interests  of 
the  white  and  of  the  colored  people,  both  and  equally,  and  to  put  forth 
my  best  efforts  in  behalf  of  a  civil  policy  which  will  forever  wipe  out  in  our 
political  affairs  the  color  line  and  the  distinction  between  north  and  south, 
to  the  end  that  we  may  have  not  merely  a  united  north  or  a  united  south, 
but  a  united  country." 

In  referring  to  another  great  question  at  that  time  agitating  the  country 
more  powerfully  than  at  any  before,  he  characterized  it  as  "a  reform  not 
merely  as  to  certain  abuses  and  practices  of  so-called  official  patronage, 
which  have  come  to  have  the  sanction  of  usage  in  the  several  departments 
of  the  government,  but  a  change  in  the  system  of  appointment  itself ; 
a  reform  that  shall  be  thorough,  radical  and  complete ;  a  return 
to  the  principles  and  practices  of  the  founders  of  the  government.  . 
.  .  The  fact  that  both  the  great  political  parties  of  the  country,  in 
declaring  their  principles  prior  to  the  election,  gave  a  prominent  place 
to  the  subject  of  reform  of  our  civil  service,  recognizing  and  strongly 
urging  its  necessity  in  terms  almost  identical  in  their  specific  import 
with  those  I  have  here  employed,  must  be  accepted  as  a  conclusive 
argument  in  behalf  of  these  measures.  It  must  be  regarded  as  the  ex- 
pression of  the  united  voice  and  will  of  the  whole  country  upon  this  sub- 
ject, and  both  poHtical  parties  are  virtually  pledged  to  give  it  their  un- 
reserved support.  The  President  of  the  United  States  of  necessity  owes 
his  election  to  office  to  the  suffrage  and  zealous  labors  of  a  political  party 
the  members  of  which  cherish  with  ardor,  and  regard  as  of  essential 
importance,  the  principles  of  their  party  organization.      But  he  should 
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Strive  to  be  always  mindful  of  the  fact  that  he  serves  his  party  best  who 
serves  his  country  best. 

**  In  furtherance  of  the  reform  we  seek,  and  in  other  respects  a  change 
of  great  importance,  I  recommend  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
prescribing  a  term  of  six  years  for  the  Presidential  office,  and  forbidding 
a  reelection." 

After  brief  reference  to  the  currency  question,  in  which  he  re-affirmed 
the  hard-money  views  already  set  forth  in  these  pages,  he  paid  a  tribute 
to  President  Grant's  course  in  the  settling  of  vexed  foreign  complications  by 
arbitration,  and  declared  his  purpose  to  pursue  the  same  policy  in  all  ques- 
tions then  pending  or  that  might  otherwise  arise.  In  conclusion  he  ex- 
pressed the  following  views  upon  the  contest  just  past,  and  the  manner 
in  which  its  complications  had  been  disentangled  and  brought  to  a  peace 
ful  conclusion  :  "  We  have  reached  the  close  of  a  political  contest,  marked 
by  the  excitement  which  usually  attends  the  contests  between  great  poli- 
tical parties,  whose  members  espouse  and  advocate  with  earnest  faith  their 
respective  creeds.  The  circumstances  were,  perhaps,  in  no  respect  extra- 
ordinary, save  in  the  closeness  and  the  consequent  uncertainty  of  the  result 
For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  country  it  has  been  deemed  best, 
in  view  of  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case,  that  the  objections  and 
questions  in  dispute  with  reference  to  the  counting  of  the  electoral 
votes,  should  be  referred  to  the  decision  of  a  tribunal  appointed  for 
this  purpose.  That  tribunal — established  by  law  for  this  sole  purpose;  its 
members,  all  of  them,  men  of  long-established  reputation  for  integrity 
and  intelligence,  and,  with  the  exception  of  those  who  are  also  members  of 
the  supreme  judiciary,  chosen  equally  from  both  political  parties ;  its  de- 
liberations enlightened  by  the  research  and  arguments  of  able  counsel — 
was  entitled  to  the  fullest  confidence  of  the  American  people.  Its  decis- 
ions have  been  patiently  waited  for,  and  accepted  as  legally  conclusive 
by  the  general  judgment  of  the  public.  For  the  present,  opinion  will 
widely  vary  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  several  conclusions  announced  by 
that  tribunal.  This  is  to  be  anticipated  in  every  instance  where  matters  of 
dispute  are  made  the  subject  of  arbitration  under  the  forms  of  law.  Human 
judgment  is  never  unerring,  and  is  rarely  regarded  as  otherwise  than  wrong 
by  the  unsuccessful  party  in  the  contest.  The  fact  that  two  great  political 
parties  have  in  this  way  settled  a  dispute,  in  regard  to  which  good  men  differ 
as  to  the  facts  and  the  law,  no  less  than  as  to  the  proper  course  to  be  pursued 
in  solving  the  question  in  controversy,  is  an  occasion  for  general  rejoicing. 
Upon  one  point  there  is  entire  unanimity  in  public  sentiment — that  con- 
flicting claims  to  the  Presidency  must  be  peaceably  and  amicably  adjusted, 
and  that  when  so  adjusted  the  general  acquiescence  of  a  Nation  ought 
surely  to  follow.  It  has  been  reserved  for  a  government  of  a  people, 
when  the  right  of  suffrage  is  universal,  to  give  to  the  world  the  first  ex- 
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ample  in  history  ot  a  great  Nation,  in  the  midst  of  a  struggle  of  opposing 
parties  for  power,  hushing  its  party  tumults  to  yield  the  issue  of  the  con- 
test to  adjustment  according  to  the  forms  of  law." 

The  cabinet  appointments  of  President  Hayes  were  generally  regarded 
as  good,  and  the  men  chosen  were  exceptionally  able  and  well  prepared 
for  the  positions  to  which  they  were  assigned.  William  M.  Evarts,  one 
oi  the  most  distinguished  among  American  lawyers,  orators  and  men  of 
learning,  became  secretary  of  state;  Senator  John  Sherman,  one  of  the 
ablest  financiers  in  the  United  States  senate,  and  the  especial  champion 
of  sound  money  and  the  resumption  of  specie  payments,  became  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury ;  Carl  Schurz,  secretary  of  the  interior ;  George  W. 
McCrary,  who  had  given  Iowa  an  able  service  in  the  National  house  of 
representatives,  became  secretary  of  war;  Richard  W.  Thompson  of 
Indiana,  secretary  of  the  navy ;  Charles  Devens,  one  of  the  supreme 
judges  of  Massachusetts,  attorney-general ;  and  David  M.  Key  of  Ten- 
nessee, postmaster-general.  The  gentleman  last  named  had  served  in  the 
senate  during  the  previous  session,  by  appointment  of  the  governor  of  his 
state,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Ex- President  Andrew 
Johnson.  As  he  was  a  southern  Democrat  and  an  ex-confederate  as  well, 
the  appointment  was  made  to  emphasize  the  new  departure  of  Hayes  in 
the  attitude  of  the  National  government  toward  the  south.  The  choice 
was  severely  criticised  in  portions  of  the  north,  but  General  Key  disarmed 
much  of  this  opposition  before  he  had  been  long  in  office,  by  his  moderate 
and  manly  course,  and  by  attending  to  the  discharge  of  his  duties  rather 
than  the  manipulations  of  poHtics. 

Among  the  earliest  official  acts  of  the  new  administration  was  the 
issuing  of  a  proclamation  against  domestic  violence  by  mobs  along  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  railroad  in  West  Virginia,  under  date  of  July  i8,  1877, 
and  one  of  a  few  days  later  covering  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania.  These 
were  called  forth  by  the  great  railroad  strikes  that  swept  across  the  country 
in  the  summer  of  the  year  named.  The  policy  of  non-intervention  in  the 
south  was  early  put  in  force,  and  the  experiment  set  on  foot  of  leaving 
the  southern  states  to  the  resources  embraced  within  their  own  purposes 
and  laws.  New  Orleans  and  Louisiana  were  the  chief  scenes  of  action, 
as  the  main  drama  of  personal  and  political  contest  had  been  laid  there. 
The  dispute  between  Packard  and  NichoUs  as  to  which  had  been  elected 
governor  was  at  its  height,  and  in  order  to  learn  the  facts  in  the  case 
and  act  with  wisdom  and  justice,  the  President  requested  certain  prominent 
gentlemen  *  to  proceed  to  New  Orleans  and  make  careful  and  honest  in- 
vestigation in  his  behalf     Their  report  led  to  an  order  for  the  withdrawal 

*  This  commission  consisted  of  General  Joseph  R.  Hawley  of  Connecticut,  Judge  Charles  Lawrence 
of  Ohio,  General  John  M.  Harlin  of  Kentucky.  Ex-Governor  John  C.  Brown  of  Tennessee,  and  Hon. 
Wayne  McVeagh  of  Pennsylvania. 
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of  the  National  troops,  which  left  it  within  the  power  of  Nicholls  to  take 
his  seat,  as  Packard  had  no  means  to  advance  his  claim  except  by  the  sup- 
port of  the  National  government.  The  order  by  which  this  radical  and 
important  step  in  the  treatment  of  the  south  was  taken,  was  as  follows : 

Executive  Mansion,  April  20,  1877.  1 
Washington,  April  20,  1877.        / 

Sir  :  Prior  to  my  entering  upon  the  duties  of  the  Presidency,  there  has 
been  stationed  by  order  of  my  predecessor  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  building  used  as  a  state  house  in  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  and  known 
as  Mechanics'  Institute,  a  detachment  of  United  States  infantry.  Find- 
ing them  in  that  place,  I  have  thought  proper  to  delay  a  decision  of  the 
question  of  their  removal  until  I  could  determine  whether  the  condition 
of  affairs  is  now  such  as  to  either  require  or  justify  continued  military  inter- 
vention of  the  National  government  in  the  affairs  of  the  state. 

In  my  opinion  there  does  not  now  exist  in  Louisiana  such  domestic 
violence  as  is  contemplated  by  the  Constitution  as  the  ground  upon  which 
the  military  power  of  the  National  government  may  be  invoked  for  the 
defence  of  the  state.  The  disputes  which  exist  as  to  the  right  of  certain 
claimants  to  the  chief  executive  office  of  that  state  are  to  be  settled  and 
determined  not  by  the  Executive  of  the  United  States,  but  by  such  orderly 
and  peaceable  methods  as  may  be  provided  by  the  constitution  and  laws 
of  the  state.  Having  the  assurance  that  no  resort  to  violence  is  contem- 
plated, but  on  the  contrary  the  disputes  in  question  are  to  be  settled  by 
peaceful  methods  under  and  in  accordance  with  law,  I  deem  it  proper  to 
take  action  in  accordance  with  the  principles  announced  when  I  entered 
upon   the  duties  of  the  Presidency. 

You  are  therefore  directed  to  see  that  the  proper  orders  are  issued  for 
the  removal  of  said  troops  at  an  early  date  from  their  present  position  to 
such  regular  barracks  in  the  vicinity  as  may  be  selected  for  their  occu- 
pation. 

R.  B.  Hayes. 

To  the  Honorable  George  W.  McCrary,  Secretary  of  War. 

This  order  was  carried  into  immediate  effect,  the  troops  being  withdrawn 
on  April  24.  The  feelings  of  Governor  Packard  and  of  those  who  gave 
him  material  support  in  New  Orleans  or  moral  support  in  the  north,  can  be 
learned  from  an  address  delivered  to  Republican  members  of  the  legislature 
on  the  twenty-fifth,  in  which  he  said :  "  On  this  day,  the  fifteenth  anniversary 
of  the  surrender  of  New  Orleans  to  the  forces  of  the  United  States,  it  becomes 
my  duty  to  announce  to  you  that  the  aid  and  countenance  of  the  National 
government  have  been  withdrawn  from  the  Republicans  of  Louisiana,  and  that 
a  government  revolutionary  in  form  is  practically  on  the  point  of  usurping  the 
control  of  affairs  in  this  state.  .  .  I  firmly  believe  that,  had  the  legal  govern 
ment  been  recognized,  it  could  have  sustained  itself  without  the  interven- 
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tion  of  troops ;  but  the  order  for  withdrawal,  issued  under  the  circum- 
stances and  in  the  manner  in  which  it  was  issued,  clearly  indicate  that 
even  the  moral  support,  which  the  legal  government  of  Louisiana  should 
have  received  from  the  National  administration,  would  be  denied.  .  . 
I  waive  none  of  my  legal  rights,  but  yield  only  to  superior  force.  I  am 
wholly  discouraged  by  the  fact  that,  one  by  one,  the  Republican  state 
governments  of  the  south  have  been  forced  to  succumb  to  force,  fraud  or 
policy.  Louisiana,  the  first  state  rehabilitated  after  the  war,  is  the  last  state 
whose  government  thus  falls,  and  I  believe  it  will  be  among  the  first 
to  raise  itself  again  to  a  plane  of  equal  and  honest  representation.  I  advise 
you  to  maintain  your  party  organization,  and  continue  to  battle  for  the 
rights  of  citizenship  and  free  government.  We  strive  for  these  and  not  for 
man  or  men.  It  grieves  me  beyond  expression  that  the  heroic  efforts 
you  have  made  and  the  cruel  sufferings  you  have  undergone  to  maintain 
Republican  principles  in  Louisiana,  have  had  this  bitter  end." 

The  main  issue  made  by  a  portion  of  the  Republican  party  of  the  north 
and  south  with  the  southern  policy  of  President  Hayes,  was  based  upon 
the  action  set  forth  in  the  above.  It  was  argued  that  as  the  election  of 
the  President  and  of  Mr.  Packard  rested  substantially  upon  the  same 
foundation,  the  refusal  of  the  one  to  aid  and  recognize  the  other  cast  a 
doubt  upon  the  title  of  both.  '  *  Having  been  placed  in  the  Presidency,  " 
it  was  argued,  "  by  a  title  as  strong  as  could  be  confirmed  under  the  Con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  country,  it  was,  in  the  judgment  of  the  majority 
of  the  Republican  party,  an  unwise  and  unwarranted  act  on  the  part  of 
the  President,  to  purchase  peace  in  the  south  by  surrendering  Louisiana  to 
the  Democratic  party."  But  this  statement  does  not  cover  the  case  with 
such  justice  and  fairness  as  the  motive  and  course  of  President  Hayes  de- 
serve. A  precedent  had  been  already  furnished  in  the  refusal  of  President 
Grant  to  extend  miHtary  aid  to  Governor  Ames  of  Mississippi,  for  the 
plainly  specified  reason  that  it  was  not  wise  for  the  general  government  to 
maintain  in  office  state  governments  which  could  not  command  the  support 
of  the  people  of  the  state.  When  the  case  of  Louisiana  and  of  other 
southern  states  arose  toward  the  end  of  his  term,  no  action  was  taken  by 
Grant  except  to  hold  affairs  in  status  quo  for  the  action  of  his  successor. 
The  situation  was  of  necessity  one  of  embarrassment,  and  no  matter  what 
might  be  his  action  the  incoming  President  was  sure  of  censure  and  de- 
nunciation from  the  losing  side.  As  the  Republicans  of  the  south  had 
held  their  ground  in  the  face  of  danger  and  intimidation  and  had  made  a 
Republican  President  possible,  it  was  argued  that  when  seated  he  could 
do  no  less  than  recognize  their  claims  and  defend  them.  "  The  belea- 
guered governors  and  legislatures,"  as  has  been  said  in  an  able  statement  of 
the  President's  side  of  the  case,*  "had  the  sympathy  of  the  Republican 

*"  Two  Years  of  President  Hayes."     Atlantic  Monthly,  August,  1879,  page  193. 
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party  of  the  country,  but  they  wanted  more :  they  wanted  the  administra- 
tion to  espouse  their  cause  as  its  own,  and  order  its  battaHons  to  disperse 
their  adversaries.  A  large  majority  of  the  influential  leaders  of  the  party, 
and  perhaps  a  majority  of  the  whole  party,  thought  the  President  ought  to 
do  just  that.  The  President  thought  the  time  had  come  to  make  an  end 
of  a  policy  that  had  not  borne  good  fruit  in  the  past,  and  which  had  to  be 
completely  relinquished  before  another  policy  could  be  undertaken.  He 
withdrew  the  army  which  was  keeping  the  peace  in  South  Carolina  and 
Louisiana,  on  assurances  that  the  peace  would  not  be  broken,  and  it  was  not 
broken.  The  Republicans  in  these  states  abandoned  a  contest  they  could 
not  maintain  alone,  and  the  Democratic  state  government  established  them- 
selves and  became  solely  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  affairs.  It  does 
not  follow,  because  the  President  removed  the  troops  and  left  the  rival 
governments  to  stand  or  fall  as  might  be,  without  military  intervention,  that 
he  did  not  himself  believe  the  Republicans  had  a  clear  title  de  jure.  It  is 
probable,  indeed,  that  his  convictions  and  his  sympathies  were  entirely 
on  their  side.  But  whatever  his  personal  opinion  may  have  been,  he  did 
not  consider  it  to  be  his  duty,  as  President  of  the  United  States,  to  com- 
pel states  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  to  accept  it.  His  action  would  not 
seem  less  patriotic  or  honorable  to  right-minded  men  if  it  were  known  that 
he  was  painfully  conscious  the  immediate  consequence  would  be  a  victory 
of  injustice.  Certain  '  smart'  politicians  have  fancied  that  they  convicted 
the  President  of  dishonor  in  this  proceeding  by  constructing  a  dilemma 
like  the  following :  '  If  Hayes  was  elected,  Packard  was  elected,  and  if 
Packard  was  not  elected,  Hayes  was  not  elected. '  Now  this  may  be  true 
in  the  very  terms  stated,  but  what  bearing  has  it  in  determining  the  President's 
official  duty  in  the  premises  ?  He  may  be  as  firmly  persuaded  as  Senator 
Blaine  or  General  Butler  that  Packard  is  entitled  to  be  governor  of  Louis- 
iana ;  but  neither  by  the  constitution  of  Louisiana  nor  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  is  he  made  the  official  judge  of  that  matter  any  more 
than  he  is  made  the  judge  of  his  own  election.  Certainly  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  does  say,  '  The  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every 
state  in  this  Union  a  Republican  form  of  government;'  but  it  does  not 
say  the  President  shall  guarantee  to  every  state  a  just  decision  of  contested 
elections.  If  it  is  difficult  to  hold  that  a  state  where  the  rightful  officers 
are  not  permitted  to  perform  their  duties  has  a  Republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment, it  is  also  difficult  to  suppose  that  would  be  a  Republican  form  of 
government  within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution,  which  was  not  sustained 
by  the  people  of  the  state,  but  to  which  submission  was  forced  by  an 
army  not  of  their  raising  nor  responsible  to  them." 

But  the  President's  best  defense  of  his  course  is  found  in  the  language 
used  concerning  it,  in  his  annual  message  to  congress  in  December,  1877  : 

"To  complete  and  make  permanent  the  pacification  of  the  country  con- 
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tinues  to  be,  and,  until  it  is  fully  accomplished,  must  remain,  the  most 
important  of  all  our  National  interests.  The  earnest  purpose  of  good 
citizens  generally  to  unite  their  efforts  in  this  endeavor  is  evident.  It 
found  decided  expression  in  the  resolutions  announced  in  1876  by  the 
National  conventions  of  the  leading  political  parties  of  the  country. 
There  was  a  wide-spread  apprehension  that  the  momentous  results  in  our 
progress  as  a  Nation,  marked  by  the  recent  amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, were  in  imminent  jeopardy ;  that  the  good  understanding  which 
prompted  their  adoption,  in  the  interest  of  a  loyal  devotion  to  the  general 
welfare,  might  prove  a  barren  truce,  and  that  the  two  sections  of  the 
country,  once  engaged  in  civil  strife,  might  be  again  almost  as  widely 
severed  and  disunited  as  they  were  when  arrayed  in  arms  against  each  other. 
The  course  to  be  pursued,  which  in  my  judgment  seemed  wisest,  in  the 
presence  of  this  emergency,  was  plainly  indicated  in  my  inaugural  ad- 
dress. It  pointed  to  the  time  which  all  our  people  desire  to  see,  when  a 
genuine  love  of  our  whole  country  and  of  all  that  concerns  its  true  wel- 
fare, shall  supplant  the  destructive  forces  of  the  mutual  animosity  of  races 
and  of  sectional  hostility.  Opinions  have  differed  widely  as  to  the  meas- 
ures best  calculated  to  secure  this  great  end.  This  was  to  be  expected. 
The  measures  adopted  by  the  administration  have  been  subjected  to  severe 
and  varied  criticism.  Any  course  whatever  which  might  have  been  en- 
tered upon  would  certainly  have  encountered  distrust  and  opposition. 
These  measures  were,  in  my  judgment,  such  as  were  most  m  harmony 
with  the  Constitution  and  with  the  genius  of  our  people,  and  best  adapted, 
under  all  the  circumstances,  to  attain  the  end  in  view.  Beneficent  results, 
already  apparent,  prove  that  these  endeavors  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  a 
mere  experiment,  and  should  sustain  and  encourage  us  in  our  efforts. 
Already,  in  the  brief  period  which  has  elapsed,  the  immediate  effective- 
ness, no  less  than  the  justice,  of  the  course  pursued,  is  demonstrated,  and 
I  have  an  abiding  faith  that  time  will  furnish  its  ample  vindication  in  the 
minds  of  the  great  majority  of  my  fellow-citizens.  The  discontinuance 
of  the  use  of  the  army  for  the  purpose  of  upholding  local  governments  in 
two  states  of  the  Union  was  no  less  a  constitutional  duty  and  requirement, 
under  the  circumstances  existing  at  the  time,  than  it  was  a  much-needed 
measure  for  the  restoration  of  local  self-government  and  the  promotion  of 
National  harmony.  The  withdrawal  of  the  troops  from  such  employment 
was  effected  deliberately,  and  with  solicitous  care  for  the  peace  and  good 
order  of  society,  and  the  protection  of  the  property  and  persons  and  every 
right  of  all  classes  of  citizens.  The  results  that  have  followed  are  indeed 
significant  and  encouraging.  All  apprehension  of  danger  from  remitting 
these  states  to  local  self-government  is  dispelled ;  and  a  most  salutary 
change  in  the  minds  of  the  people  has  begun,  and  is  in  progress  in  every 
part  of  that  section  of  the  country  once  the  theatre  of  unhappy  civil  strife, 
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substituting  for  suspicion,  distrust  and  aversion,  concord,  friendship  and 
patriot  attachment  to  the  Union.  No  unprejudiced  mind  will  deny  that 
the  terrible  and  often  fatal  collisions  which  for  several  years  have  been  of 
frequent  occurrence  and  have  agitated  and  alarmed  the  public  mind,  have 
almost  entirely  ceased,  and  that  a  spirit  of  mutual  forbearance  and  hearty 
National  interest  has  succeeded.  There  has  been  a  general  reestablishment 
of  order  and  of  the  orderly  administration  of  justice.  Instances  of  re- 
maining lawlessness  have  become  of  rare  occurrence;  political  turmoil  and 
turbulence  have  disappeared  ;  useful  industries  have  been  resumed  ;  public 
credit  in  the  southern  states  has  been  greatly  strengthened,  and  the  en- 
couraging benefits  of  a  revival  of  commerce  between  the  sections  lately 
embroiled  in  civil  war,  are  fully  enjoyed.  Such  are  some  of  the  results 
already  attained,  upon  which  the  country  is  to  be  congratulated.  They 
are  of  such  importance  that  we  may  with  confidence  patiently  await  the 
desired  consummation  that  will  surely  come  with  the  natural  progress  of 
events," 

This,  of  course,  was  the  optimist  view  of  a  man  who  had  hoped  and 
expected  great  results  to  flow  from  his  chosen  and  experimental  course  of 
action,  and  is  naturally  tinged  to  a  hue  not  altogether  warranted  by  the 
situation ;  yet  enough  had  been  accomplished  to  justify  his  policy  and 
give  a  reason  for  many  of  the  congratulations  contained  in  the  above. 
The  peace  and  rapid  quieting  of  the  south  that  had  followed  the  with- 
drawal of  troops,  was  naturally  at  the  cost  of  some  injustice  and  suffering 
on  part  of  the  colored  people  and  the  white  Republicans  of  the  south,  but 
whether  any  other  course  could  have  been  chosen  with  less  of  evil,  is  a 
question  that  neither  philosopher  nor  historian  can  answer.  This  fact  re- 
mains— that  even  Grant,  who  had  felt  justified,  and  was  justified,  in  the 
use  of  troops  in  the  south  during  the  early  years  of  his  Presidential  term, 
had  come  to  see  that  a  new  departure  was  inevitable ;  and  with  Hayes 
the  course  chosen  was  not  so  much  a  policy  as  a  necessity.  When  the 
generation  which  has  had  a  part  in  the  partisan  discussions  and  political 
bitterness  of  Hayes'  administration  shall  have  passed  away,  and  the  era  of 
conciliation  is  viewed  in  the  quiet  light  of  history,  with  all  its  results  ap- 
parent, substantial  justice  will  be  done,  and  the  verdict  rendered  that  while 
good  alone  was  intended,  so  much  of  good  was  accomplished  as  to  out- 
weigh and  forgive  whatever  of  injustice  was  actually  wro 

The  professions  and  practice  of  President  Hayes  in  relation  to  civil  ser- 
vice reform  were  made  to  coincide  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  and  so  far  as 
possible  under  the  opposing  pressure  of  a  system  that  had  grown  with  the 
government  through  fifty  or  more  uninterrupted  years,  and  that  was  deeply 
rooted  in  every  branch  of  the  civil  departments.  On  June  22,  1877,  he 
issued  his  famous  civil  service  order  that  caused  universal  comment  of  a 
condemnatory  or  approving  character,  and  that  had  an  influence  upon  the 
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fortunes  of  that  reform  that  has  never  been  removed.     In  that  document 
he  defined  his  meaning  in  the  following  explicit  terms: 

Executive  Mansion,  Washington,  June  22,  1877. 

Sir: — I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  following  paragraph  in  a  let- 
ter addressed  by  me  to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  on  the  conduct  to  be 
observed  by  the  officers  of  the  general  government  in  relation  to  the 
elections : 

"No  officer  should  be  required  or  permitted  to  take  part  in  the  man- 
agement of  political  organizations,  caucuses,  conventions  or  election 
campaigns.  Their  right  to  vote  and  to  express  their  views  on  public  ques- 
tions, either  orally  or  through  the  press,  is  not  denied,  provided  it  does 
not  interfere  with  the  discharge  of  their  official  duties.  No  assessment  for 
political  purposes  on  officers  or  subordinates  should  be  allowed. " 

This  rule  is  applicable  to  every  department  of  the  civil  service.  It 
should  be  understood  by  every  officer  of  the  general  government  that  he 
is  expected  to  conform  his  conduct  to  its  requirements. 

Very  respectfully,  R.   B.   Hayes. 

A  formal  enquiry  was  addressed  to  the  President  on  the  twenty-first  of 
the  July  following,  by  the  Pennsylvania  Republican  organization,  which 
was  intended  to  secure  a  full  explanation  as  to  what  was  meant  in  the 
above,  and  as  to  the  Hmits  within  which  National  officers  were  to  be  per- 
mitted political  action.  The  address  set  forth  the  history  and  objects  of 
the  association — its  purpose  being  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  the 
Republican  party,  and  to  cultivate  more  intimate  and  social  relations  with 
each  other.  It  was  organized  in  1867,  and  from  that  time  forward  had 
taken  an  active  part  in  all  political  contests,  sending  voters  home,  collect- 
ing money  for  campaign  purposes,  and  in  the  distribution  of  Republican 
literature  throughout  the  state.  The  question  addressed  to  the  President 
was:  "Whether  membership  therein  on  the  part  of  officers  and  em- 
ployes of  the  government  meets  with  his  approval,  and  also  what  portion 
or  portions  of  the  work  heretofore  performed  by  it"  was,  in  his  opinion, 
"objectionable,  and  should  be  discontinued  so  far  as  such  officers  and  em- 
ployes are  concerned."  The  President  referred  the  matter  to  Attorney- 
General  Devens,  who,  on  August  i,  made  a  formal  reply,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  said:  "  I  think  that  your  association  is  clearly  a  political  or- 
ganization, whose  purpose  is  to  advance  the  interests  of  a  party,  and  that 
the  members  of  it  who  are  in  the  employment  of  the  government  are  em- 
braced in  the  President's  order."  At  a  later  date.  General  Devens,  in  ex- 
cusing himself  from  active  participation  in  the  Massachusetts  state  cam- 
paign, threw  further  light  upon  the  purpose  of  the  administration  in  re- 
lation to  the  reform.  "  I  learn  with  surprise  and  regret,"  wrote  he,  *'  that 
any  of  the  Republican  officials  hesitate  either  to  speak  or  vote,  alleging 
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as  a  reason  the  President's  recent  civil  service  order.  In  distinct  terms 
that  order  states  that  the  rights  of  officials  to  vote  and  express  their  views, 
either  orally  or  through  the  press,  is  not  denied,  provided  it  does  not  in- 
terfere with  the  discharge  of  their  official  duties.  If  such  gentlemen 
choose  not  to  vote,  or  not  to  express  or  enforce  their  views  in  support  of 
the  principles  of  the  Republican  party,  either  orally  or  otherwise,  they, 
at  least,  should  give  a  reason  for  such  a  course,  which  is  not  justified  by 
the  order  referred  to,  and  which  is  simply  a  perversion  of  it." 

During  the  summer  and  fall  of  the  first  year  of  his  Presidency,  General 
Hayes  paid  visits  of  pleasure  and  observation  to  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, and  was  everywhere  received  with  marks  of  friendship  and  considera- 
tion. In  August  he  was  the  guest  of  New  England,  where  he  delivered 
several  speeches  in  response  to  formal  welcomes,  dwelling,  however,  upon 
local  and  personal  rather  than  political  or  National  themes.  In  September, 
accompanied  by  several  members  of  his  cabinet,  he  attended  a  reunion  of 
Union  and  Confederate  soldiers  at  Marietta,  Ohio,  where  he  was  enthusi- 
astically received  by  both  blue  and  gray,  and  made  a  speech  marked  by  its 
good  sense  and  spirit  of  fairness  and  conciliation.  Passing  on  to  his  home 
in  Fremont,  he  attended  a  reunion  of  his  old  regiment,  the  Twenty-third 
Ohio,  in  which  he  had  gone  to  the  war  as  lieutenant-colonel,  and  a  few 
days  later  started  upon  a  tour  of  the  southern  states.  He  was  everywhere 
welcomed  with  an  enthusiasm  that  showed  that  the  war  was  over  in  fact 
as  in  name.  At  Louisville,  Kentucky,  he  was  given  an  escort  of 
honor  composed  of  Confederate  veterans  commanded  by  a  Confederate 
general — men  whom  he  had  faced  in  battle  among  the  hills  to  the  south, 
only  a  few  years  before.  When  the  time  came  for  speeches  he  was  intro- 
duced to  the  people  as  "one  who  had  conquered  adverse  hearts  and  won 
them  back  to  brotherly  affection — as  one  whose  especial  labor  was  for  love, 
reconciliation  and  reform — a  chief  magistrate  who  had  risen  above  all  parti- 
san considerations,  and  by  his  wise  acts  had  re-awakened  the  affection  of 
the  southern  people  for  the  Union."  In  his  response  President  Hayes  dwelt 
on  the  ancient  friendship  between  Kentucky  and  Ohio,  as  shown  by  the 
help  which  the  men  of  each  state  had  given  the  other  on  any  attack  or 
invasion  of  savages,  and  he  took  those  two  states  as  representatives 
of  south  and  north.  He  appealed  for  harmony  and  brotherhood,  and 
asked  those  before  him  whether  they  did  not  intend  to  obey  the 
whole  Constitution  ;  and  upon  receiving  a  hearty  assent  added,  "  That  re- 
moves the  last  cause  of  dissension  between  us."  A  like  reception  was 
tendered  at  Richmond  and  at  other  points  through  which  the  Presidential 
party  passed.  No  political  significance  attached  to  this  tour,  as  the  Presi- 
dent was  sincere  in  his  declaration  that  under  no  circumstances  would  he 
be  a  candidate  for  a  second  term. 

As  congress  had  adjourned  without  making  provision  for  the  payment 
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of  the  army,  the  President  called  an  extra  session  of  that  body,  which  met 
in  October.  He  presented  it  with  his  reasons  for  such  action  in  a  brief 
message,  in  which  was  also  a  suggestion  that  steps  should  be  taken  for  the 
representation  of  America  in  the  international  exhibition,  to  be  held  at 
Paris  in  1878.  Such  portion  of  his  annual  message  of  December  3  as  re- 
lated to  his  action  in  the  south,  has  been  already  given.  He  gave  unusu^ 
attention  to  the  currency  question,  standing  upon  the  sound  and  reliable 
foundation  of  hard  money  upon  which  he  had  from  the  first  been  grounded 
and  pleading  for  "  the  policy  and  measures  which  are  designed  to  secure 
the  restoration  of  the  currency  to  that  normal  and  healthful  condition  in 
which,  by  the  resumption  of  specie  payments,  our  internal  trade  and  for- 
eign commerce  may  be  brought  into  harmony  with  the  system  of  exchanges 
which  is  based  upon  the  precious  metals  as  the  intrinsic  money  of  the 
world."  In  approaching  the  silver  question — at  that  time  forcing  itself 
with  unusual  pertinacity  upon  public  attention — he  gave  a  hint  of  his  im- 
portant action  in  the  following  February.  ' '  In  any  legislation  providing 
for  a  silver  coinage,"  said  he,  "regulating  its  value,  and  imparting  to  it 
the  quality  of  legal  tender,  it  seems  to  me  of  great  importance  that  con- 
gress should  not  lose  sight  of  its  action  as  operating  in  a  two-fold  capacity 
and  in  two  distinct  directions.  If  the  United  States  government  were  free 
from  a  public  debt,  its  legislative  dealing  with  the  question  of  silver  coin- 
age would  be  purely  sovereign  and  governmental,  under  no  restraint  but 
those  of  constitutional  power  and  the  public  good  as  affected  by  the  pro- 
posed legislation.  But  in  the  actual  circumstances  of  the  Nation,  with  a 
vast  public  debt  distributed  very  widely  among  our  own  citizens,  and  held  in 
great  amounts  also  abroad,  the  nature  of  the  silver- coinage  measure,  as 
affecting  this  relation  of  the  government  to  the  holders  of  the  public  debt, 
becomes  an  element,  in  any  proposed  legislation,  of  the  highest  concern. 
The  obligation  of  the  public  faith  transcends  all  questions  of  profit  or 
public  advantage  otherwise.  Its  unquestionable  maintenance  is  the  dic- 
tate as  well  of  the  highest  expediency  as  of  the  most  necessary  duty,  and 
will  ever  be  carefully  guarded  by  congress  and  people  alike. "  The  key- 
note of  his  extended  discussion  of  the  silver  question  can  be  found  in 
these  words  :  "  I  respectfully  recommend  to  congress  that  in  any  legisla- 
tion providing  for  a  silver  coinage,  and  imparting  to  it  the  quality  of  legal 
tender,  there  be  impressed  upon  the  measure  a  firm  provision  exempting 
the  public  debt,  heretofore  issued  and  now  outstanding,  from  payment, 
either  of  principal  or  interest,  in  any  coinage  of  less  commercial  value  than 
the  present  gold  coinage  of  the  country."  His  discussion  of  another  of 
the  great  questions  just  then  interesting;  the  country  to  an  unusual  degree, 
contained  the  following:  "My  experience  in  the  executive  duties  has 
strongly  confirmed  the  belief  in  the  great  advantage  the  country  would 
find  in  observing  strictly  the  plan  of  the  Constitution,  which  imposes  upon 
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the  Executive  the  sole  duty  and  responsibility  of  the  selection  of  those 
Federal  officers  who,  by  law,  are  appointed,  not  elected;  and  which,  in  like 
manner,  assigns  to  the  senate  the  complete  right  to  advise  and  consent  to, 
or  to  reject,  the  nominations  so  made  ;  whilst  the  house  of  representatives 
stands  as  the  public  censor  of  the  performance  of  official  duties,  with  the 
prerogative  of  investigation  and  prosecution  in  all  cases  of  dereliction. 
The  blemishes  and  imperfections  in  the  civil  service  may,  as  I  think,  be 
traced  in  most  cases  to  a  practical  confusion  of  the  duties  assigned  to  the 
several  departments  of  the  government.  My  purpose  in  this  respect  has 
been  to  return  to  the  system  established  by  the  fundamental  law,  and  to 
do  this  with  the  heartiest  cooperation  and  most  cordial  understanding  with 
the  senate  and  house  of  representatives."  His  suggestions  upon  the  Indian 
policy  of  the  government  were  humane,  and  in  favor  of  honest  dealing 
with  them  and  the  putting  forth  of  all  possible  efforts  for  their  education 
and  Christianizing,  while  the  subject  of  education  of  all  classes  was  dis- 
cussed in  a  spirit  of  progress,  and  in  the  expressed  hope  that  there  would 
be  an  advance  of  public  opinion  in  favor  of  a  general  enlightenment  of  the 
masses. 

When  the  Democratic  majority  in  the  house,  during  the  winter  session 
of  1877-8,  was  engaged  in  a  general  investigation  of  the  departments, 
President  Hayes  freely  used  his  power  and  influence  to  aid  them  in  bring- 
ing all  the  facts  to  light ;  and  on  January  21  addressed  a  letter  to  the  in- 
vestigating committee,  in  which  he  declared  he  should  be  "glad  to  cooper- 
ate heartily.  .  .  in  the  proposed  investigation,  and  to  that  end  will 
issue  such  proper  directions  to  all  officers  of  that  [the  treasury]  or  any 
other  department  as  may  be  required  to  secure  prompt  and  effective  as- 
sistance in  the  conduct  of  the  investigation."  "Touching  the  suggestion 
contained  in  your  letter,  "  he  added,  "  that  witnesses  who  may  testify  be- 
fore the  committee  may  be  apprehensive  of  losing  their  places  if  they 
testify  truly  and  fully,  you  are  at  liberty  to  assure  all  subordinate  officers 
that  the  fact  of  their  testifying  before  the  committee  shall  not  be  used  to 
their  prejudice." 

The  passage  of  the  Silver  bill  was  one  of  the  distinctive  features  of  the 
Forty-fifth  congress,  and  the  President's  veto  thereof  was  one  of  the  most 
courageous  acts  of  his  administration,  as  in  so  doing — as  in  the  case  of 
Grant  and  the  Inflation  bill — he  went  not  only  against  a  majority  of  con- 
gress but  a  large  measure  of  public  sentiment  as  well.  The  subject  had 
become  one  of  National  interest  from  the  time  that  the  resumption  of 
specie  payments  took  on  a  decided  form,  and  especially  since  the  yield  of 
silver  had  become  so  abundant  in  the  far  western  territories  and  states. 
The  report  of  the  Monetary  Commission — organized  in  1875 — was  pre- 
sented to  congress  on  the  second  of  March,  1877,  and  evoked  extended 
discussion  among  the  people  and  in  the  press.     Three  members  of  that 
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body,  Senators  John  P.  Jones  and  Louis  V.  Bogy,  and  Representative 
George  Willard,  believed  that  the  United  States  should  "  remonetize 
silver  without  regard  to  the  future  policy  of  Europe,  and  that  a  law  should 
be  passed  fixing  fifteen  and  one-half  to  one  as  the  standard  of  relative 
values  between  silver  and  gold  in  this  country."  Mr.  William  S.  Groes- 
beck,  another  member,  favored  the  remonetizing  of  silver  at  the  old 
relation  in  the  United  States  of  sixteen  to  one,  and  was  joined  in  this 
suggestion  by  Mr.  Richard  P.  Bland.  Senator  George  S.  Boutwell  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  it  was  not  expedient  to  coin  silver  dollars  to  be 
legal  tender,  and  that  the  introduction  of  silver  as  currency  should  be 
postponed  until  the  effort  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  other  nations  liad 
been  faithfully  made.  Professor  Francis  Bowen  and  Representative  Ran- 
dall L.  Gibson  thought  that  ' '  a  double  standard  was  an  illusion  and  an 
impossibility,  and  declared  the  proper  place  for  silver  in  the  monetary 
system  to  be  that  of  the  subsidiary  or  token  currency,  considerably  over- 
valued by  law  and  a  legal- tender  only  within  certain  minor  limits."  They 
advocated  the  coinage  of  silver  dollars  of  3453^0-  grains  to  be  legal  tender 
for  sums  not  over  twenty  dollars,  and  to  take  the  place  of  all  paper  cur- 
rency of  less  denomination  than  five  dollars. 

During  the  extra  session,  called  as  explained  heretofore,  the  house  had 
taken  a  decisive  step  forward  by  passing  a  bill  for  the  free  coinage  of  silver 
dollars  of  412^  grains,  full  legal  tender  for  all  debts  public  or  private. 
This  was  the  celebrated  Bland  measure,  its  author  being  Mr.  Richard  P. 
Bland  of  Missouri.  The  bill  had  passed  the  house  by  163  ayes  to  34 
noes,  ninety-three  members  failing  to  vote.  It  was  reported  to  the  senate 
with  amendments  in  December,  but  was  superseded  for  the  time  by  a  resolu- 
tion offered  by  Senator  Stanley  Matthews  of  Ohio,  declaring  that  "all 
bonds  of  the  United  States  are  payable  in  silver  dollars  of  412^  grains, 
and  that  to  restore  such  dollars  as  a  full  legal  tender  for  that  purpose,  is 
not  in  violation  of  public  faith  or  the  rights  of  the  creditor" — an  issue 
squarely  made  with  the  position  taken  by  President  Hayes  in  his  annual 
message.  A  motion  was  made  to  refer  the  resolution  to  the  committee 
on  judiciary,  which  was  promptly  voted  down,  as  the  senate  was  eager  to 
have  the  question  held  for  immediate  consideration  and  discussion.  The 
debate  that  ensued  was  long  and  elaborate,  thirty-four  senators  taking 
active  part  therein.  Mr.  Edmunds  moved  an  amendment  that  "  the  bonds 
are  payable  in  gold  coin  or  its  equivalent,  and  that  any  other  payment 
without  the  consent  of  the  creditor  would  be  in  violation  of  the  public 
faith."  It  was  defeated  by  18  to  44.  Upon  an  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  Morrill  declaring  that  ' '  the  bonds  will  be  payable  in  silver  if  the  Sil- 
ver bill  becomes  the  law  of  the  land,"  the  division  was  ayes  14,  noes  41. 
On  the  passage  of  the  resolution  in  the  senate  the  ayes  were  43   and  the 
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noes  22 ;  while  in  the  house  the  resolution  was  passed  under  a  suspension 
of  the  rules,  by  189  to  79. 

The  Biand  bill,  as  reported  from  the  finance  committee,  provided  for 
a  coinage  of  dollars  of  412^  grains  to  the  extent  of  not  more  than 
$2,000,000,  or  more  than  $4,000,000  per  month.  A  second  section  au- 
thorized the  President  to  invite  other  nations  to  take  part  in  a  conference 
upon  the  silver  question,  and  to  appoint  three  commissioners  to  represent 
the  United  States,  with  a  view  to  the  adoption  of  a  common  ratio  for  gold 
and  silver.  The  bill  itself  gave  rise  to  a  longer  and  broader  discussion 
than  had  occurred  upon  Mr.  Matthews'  resolution.  By  one  senator  it  was 
pronounced  "a  fearful  assault  upon  the  public  credit ;  resuscitating  the 
obsolete  dollar  which  congress  entombed  in  1834,  worth  less  than  the 
greenback  in  gold,  and  yet  to  be  a  full  legal  tender."  Other  statements 
of  equal  depreciation  were  made,  while  the  friends  of  the  measure  made 
an  able  fight,  and  used  to  a  good  advantage  the  many  arguments  possible 
tb  their  side.  The  bill,  with  its  amendments,  passed  the  senate  by  48 
ayes  to  21  noes.  To  show  that  no  party  instincts  determined  this  vote,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  state  that  among  those  favoring  were  Republicans  like 
Allison,  Cameron,  Ferry,  Howe,  Matthews  and  Teller,  and  Democrats 
like  Beck,  Garland,  McDonald  and  Thurman  ;  while  those  opposing  were 
such  Republicans  as  Anthony,  Blaine,  Conkling  and  Edmunds,  and  Demo- 
crats like  Bayard,  Kernan,  Lamar  and  McPherson.  The  house,  after  an 
extended  debate,  concurred  in  the  amendments  of  the  senate,  and  the  bill 
passed  and  awaited  only  the  President's  signature  to  become  a  law. 

In  face  of  the  influence  exerted  by  prominent  members  of  his  cabinet 
and  of  congress.  President  Hayes  felt  it  his  duty  to  veto  this  bill,  even  as 
Grant  was  moved  to  forbid  the  passage  of  the  great  Inflation  measure  of 
his  term.  There  was  no  ambiguity  in  the  reasons  he  set  forth  for  his  re- 
fusal to  endorse  a  measure  that  seemed  to  be  in  great  popular  demand: 
"Holding  the  opinion  which  I  expressed  in  my  annual  message  that 
'  neither  the  interests  of  the  government  nor  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  would  be  promoted  by  disparaging  silver  as  one  of  the  two  precious 
metals  which  furnish  the  coinage  of  the  world,  and  that  legislation  which 
looks  to  maintaining  the  volume  of  intrinsic  money  to  as  full  a  measure  of 
both  metals  as  their  relative  commercial  values  will  permit,  would  be 
neither  unjust  nor  inexpedient,'  it  has  been  my  earnest  desire  to  concur 
with  congress  in  the  adoption  of  such  measures  to  increase  the  silver  coin- 
age of  the  country  as  would  not  impair  the  obligations  of  contracts,  either 
public  or  private,  nor  injuriously  affect  the  public  credit.  It  is  only  upon 
the  conviction  that  this  bill  does  not  meet  these  essential  requirements 
that  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  withhold  from  it  my  approval.  .  .  The  bill 
provides  for  the  coinage  of  silver  dollars  of  the  weight  of  412^  grains 
each,  of  standard  silver,  to  be  a  legal  tender  at  their  nominal  value  for  all 
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debts  and  dues,  public  and  private,  except  where  otherwise  expressly 
stipulated  in  the  contract.  It  is  well  known  that  the  market  value  of  that 
number  of  grains  of  standard  silver  during  the  past  year  has  been  from 
ninety  to  ninety-two  cents  as  compared  with  the  standard  gold  dollar. 
Thus  the  silver  dollar  authorized  by  this  bill  is  worth  eight  to  ten  per  cent, 
less  than  it  purports  to  be  worth,  and  is  made  a  legal  tender  for  debts  con- 
tracted when  the  law  did  not  recognize  such  coins  as  lawful  money. 

"The  right  to  pay  duties  in  silver  or  in  certificates  for  silver  deposits, 
will,  when  they  are  issued  in  sufficient  amount  to  circulate,  put  an  end  to 
the  receipt  of  revenue  in  gold,  and  thus  compel  the  payment  of  silver  for 
both  the  principal  and  interest  of  the  public  debt.  .  .  These  bonds  en- 
tered into  the  markets  of  the  world.  They  were  paid  for  in  gold  when 
silver  had  greatly  depreciated,  and  when  no  one  would  have  bought  them 
if  it  had  been  understood  that  they  would  be  paid  in  silver.  The  sum  of 
$225,000,000  of  these  bonds  has  been  sold  during  my  administration  for 
gold  coin,  and  the  United  States  received  the  benefit  of  these  sales  by  a 
reduction  of  the  rate  of  interest  to  four  per  cent.  During  the  progress  of 
these  sales  a  doubt  was  suggested  as  to  the  coin  in  which  payment  of  these 
bonds  would  be  made.  The  public  announcement  was  thereupon  author- 
ized that  it  was  '  not  to  be  anticipated  that  any  future  legislation  of  con- 
gress or  any  action  of  any  department  of  the  government  would  sanction 
or  tolerate  the  redemption  of  the  principal  of  these  bonds  or  the  payment 
of  the  interest  thereon  in  coin  of  less  value  than  the  coin  authorized  by 
law  at  the  time  of  the  issue  of  the  bonds,  being  the  coin  exacted  by  the 
government  in  exchange  for  the  same  :' 

"In  view  of  these  facts  it  will  justly  be  regarded  as  a  grave  breach  of 
the  public  faith  to  undertake  to  pay  these  bonds,  principal  or  interest,  in 
silver  coin  worth  in  the  market  less  than  the  coin  received  for  them,  ^t 
is  said  that  the  silver  dollar  made  a  legal  tender  by  this  bill  will,  under 
its  operation,  be  equivalent  in  value  to  the  gold  dollar.  Many  supporters 
of  the  bill  believe  this,  and  would  not  justify  an  attempt  to  pay  debts, 
either  public  or  private,  in  coin  of  inferior  value  to  the  money  of  the 
world.  The  capital  defect  of  the  bill  is  that  it  contains  no  provision  pro- 
tecting from  its  operation  preexisting  debts,  in  case  the  coinage  which  it 
creates  shall  continue  to  be  of  less  value  than  that  which  was  the  sole  legal 
tender  when  they  were  contracted.  If  it  is  now  proposed  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  advantage  of  the  depreciation  of  silver  in  the  payment  of  debts,  to 
coin  and  make  a  legal  tender  a  silver  dollar  of  less  commercial  value  than  any 
dollar,  whether  of  gold  or  paper,  which  is  now  lawful  money  in  this  coun- 
try, such  measure,  it  will  hardly  be  questioned,  will,  in  the  judgment  of 
mankind,  be  an  act  of  bad  faith.  As  to  all  debts  heretofore  contracted, 
the  silver  dollar  should  be  made  a  legal  tender  only  at  its  market  value. 
The  standard  of  value  should  not  be  changed  without  the  consent  of  both 
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parties  to  the  contract.  National  promises  should  be  kept  with  unflinch- 
ing fidelity.  There  is  no  power  to  compel  a  nation  to  pay  its  just  debts. 
Its  credit  depends  on  its  honor.  The  Nation  owes  what  it  has  led  or 
allowed  its  creditors  to  expect.  I  cannot  approve  a  bill  which,  in  my 
judgment,  authorizes  the  violation  of  sacred  obligations.  The  obligation 
to  the  public  faith  transcends  all  questions  of  profit  or  public  advantage. 
Its  unquestionable  maintenance  is  the  dictate  as  well  of  the  highest  ex- 
pediency as  of  the  most  necessary  duty,  and  should  ever  be  carefully 
guarded  by  the  Executive,  by  congress  and  by  the  people." 

In  conclusion  he  made  doubly  emphatic  all  that  had  gone  before,  by 
these  earnest  words:  "  It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  if  the  country  is  to 
be  benefited  by  a  silver  coinage,  it  can  be  done  only  by  the  issue  of  silver 
dollars  of  full  value,  which  will  defraud  no  man.  A  currency  worth  less 
than  it  purports  to  be  worth,  will,  in  the  end,  defraud  not  only  creditors,  but 
all  who  are  engaged  in  legitimate  business,  and  none  more  surely  than 
those  who  are  dependent  on  their  daily  labor  for  their  daily  bread." 

The  objections  and  arguments  of  the  President  had  their  weight  with 
some  members  of  congress,  but  not  enough  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the 
bill  over  the  veto.  In  the  house  this  result  was  attained  by  196  ayes  to 
73  noes  ;  and  in  the  senate  by  46  to  19.  The  chief  part  of  the  negative 
vote  came  from  New  York  and  the  eastern  states,  while  the  west  and 
south  were  on  the  other  side.  The  contest  over  this  measure  was  one  of 
the  most  exciting  and  interesting  that  had  arisen  since  the  war,  and  forms 
a  special  chapter  in  the  great  history  of  America's  financial  legislation. 

During  the  year  now  under  consideration,  1878,  one  more  and  final 
effort  was  made  by  the  Democrats  in  congress  to  open  the  question  of 
President  Hayes'  election.  It  came  in  the  shape  of  a  resolution  from 
Representative  Potter  of  New  York,  directing  an  investigation  to  be 
made  by  a  select  committee  into  alleged  frauds  said  to  have  been  com- 
mitted in  Florida  and  Louisiana  in  the  Presidential  vote  and  count  in  the 
late  election.  The  Republicans  endeavored  to  have  the  quest  extended  to 
Mississippi,  South  Carolina  and  Oregon,  but  were  unable  to  direct  the 
light  in  any  but  the  pre-determined  direction.  A  select  committee  of 
seven  Democrats  and  four  Republicans  were  appointed,  and  went  almost 
directly  to  work.  It  is  needless  to  follow  the  line  of  investigation  pursued 
by  this  body,  as  the  only  result  of  their  labor  was  the  passage  by  the  house 
of  a  resolution,  which  had  a  majority  of  215  ayes  to  21  nays,  that  declared 
that,  as  the  Forty-fourth  congress  had  awarded  the  Presidency  to  General 
Hayes,  it  was  not  within  the  power  of  any  subsequent  congress  to  reverse 
that  action,  and  that  any  attempt  to  do  so  would  be  revolutionary. 

The  record  of  1878  was  one  of  general  peace  and  prosperity,  and  as  it 
was  the  policy  of  the  administration  to  allow  good  fortune  to  seek  its  way 
with  no  helps  or  hindrances  from  enforced  action,  there  is  little  of  excite- 
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ment  or  historic  interest  to  note  in  connection  with  that  year.  In  June  we 
find  the  President  once  more  taking  high  ground  upon  the  reform  so  near 
his  heart,  and  forbidding  the  assessment  of  officials  for  campaign  purposes. 
"You  receive  your  salary  as  an  employ^  of  the  government,"  said  his 
general  order,  '  *  for  certain  services  rendered  in  your  official  capacity,  not 
as  a  member  of  a  political  party.  The  salary  so  earned  belongs  to  you, 
and  unless  taxed  by  law  it  is  in  no  sense  subject  to  any  assessment  for 
any  object  whatever.  In  return  for  it  you  are  expected  to  perform  your 
official  duties  faithfully  and  officially — nothing  more."  Attention  was 
called  to  the  law  bearing  upon  the  matter,  after  which  the  order  continued 
as  follows  :  "You  are  as  free  as  any  other  citizen  to  spend  your  spare 
money  in  any  legitimate  way  you  please,  and  as  your  political  principles 
or  your  public  spirit  may  suggest,  provided  you  do  not  violate  the  above 
quoted  provision  of  law,  either  directly  or  indirectly.  Your  contributing 
or  not  contributing  as  above  stated,  will  not  affect  in  any  manner  what- 
ever your  official  standing  or  prospects  in  the  department." 

In  his  second  annual  message,  transmitted  to  congress  on  December  2, 
he  had  only  words  of  hope  and  encouragement  for  a  people  who  had  been 
abundantly  blessed  and  were  about  entering  upon  a  season  of  unusual 
National  prosperity.  "We  are  at  peace  with  all  other  nations,"  was  the 
greeting.  "Our  public  credit  has  greatly  improved,  and  is,  perhaps,  now 
stronger  than  ever  before.  Abundant  harvests  have  rewarded  the  labors 
of  those  who  till  the  soil,  our  manufacturing  industries  are  reviving,  and  it 
is  believed  that  general  prosperity,  which  has  been  so  long  anxiously 
looked  for,  is  at  last  within  our  reach."  While  the  President  was  in  the 
main  satisfied  with  affairs  in  the  south,  he  had  discovered  that  all  the  fair 
promises  made  to  him  by  the  southern  leaders  had  not  been  fulfilled,  and 
that  the  return  of  the  ex-rebel  to  political  power  had  in  too  many  cases 
meant  but  a  renewal  of  the  old  oppression  in  a  new  form.  "The  perma- 
nent pacification  of  the  country,"  said  he,  "by  the  complete  protection 
of  all  citizens  in  every  civil  and  political  right,  continues  to  be  of  para- 
mount interest  with  the  great  body  of  our  people.  .  .  The  recent  con- 
gressional elections  have  furnished  a  direct  and  trustworthy  test  of  the 
advance  thus  far  made  in  the  practical  establishment  of  the  right  of  suf- 
frage, secured  by  the  Constitution  to  the  liberated  race  of  the  southern 
states.  All  disturbing  influences,  real  or  imaginary,  had  been  removed 
from  all  of  these  states."  A  discussion  of  the  adoption  of  the  three  con^ 
stitutional  amendments  followed,  and  the  pledges  of  the  south  thereon 
were  recalled  in  these  words:  "The  people  of  the  former  slave-holding 
states  accepted  these  results,  and  gave,  in  every  practicable  form,  assurances 
that  the  Thirteenth,  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  amendments,  and  laws  passed 
in  pursuance  thereof,  should,  in  good  faith,  be  enforced,  rigidly  and  im- 
partially, in  letter  and  spirit,  to  the  end  that  the  humblest  citizen,  without 
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distinction  of  race  or  color,  should,  under  them,  receive  full  and  equal 
protection  in  person  and  property  and  in  political  rights  and  privileges. 
By  these  constitutional  amendments  the  southern  section  of  the  Union  ob 
tained  a  large  increase  of  political  power  in  congress  and  in  the  electora 
college,  and  the  country  justly  expected  that  elections  would  proceed,  as 
to  the  enfranchised  race,  upon  the  same  circumstances  of  legal  and  consti- 
tutional freedom  and  protection  which  obtained  in  all  other  states  of  the 
Union;  .  .  A  more  general  enjoyment  of  freedom  of  suffrage  by  the 
colored  people,  a  more  just  and  generous  protection  of  that  freedom  by 
the  communities  of  which  they  form  a  part,  were  generally  anticipated, 
than  the  record  of  the  elections  discloses.  In  some  of  those  states  in 
which  the  colored  people  have  been  unable  to  make  their  opinions  felt  in 
the  elections,  the  result  is  mainly  due  to  influences  not  easily  measured  or 
remedied  by  legal  protection  ;  but  in  the  states  of  Louisiana  and  South 
Carolina  at  large,  and  in  some  particular  congressional  districts  outside  of 
those  states,  the  records  of  the  elections  seem  to  compel  the  conclusion 
that  the  rights  of  the  colored  voters  have  been  overridden,  and  their  par- 
ticipation in  the  elections  not  permitted  to  be  either  general  or  free." 
Congress  was  requested  to  examine  into  the  matter,  in  order  that,  so  far 
as  possible,  justice  might  be  done  those  who  had  been  defrauded  out  of 
their  political  rights,  while  the  Executive  was  pledged  to  use  all  the  means 
at  command  "to  obtain  a  full  and  fair  investigation  of  the  alleged 
crimes,  and  to  secure  the  conviction  and  just  punishment  of  the  guilty." 

Despite  these  wrongs  perpetrated  upon  the  colored  people  by  the 
dominant  power  at  the  south,  President  Hayes  had  no  regret  for  the  policy 
of  peace  he  had  pursued,  and  no  doubt  as  to  his  final  vindication  in  the 
future.  His  views  as  held  even  now  while  the  experimental  stage  had 
passed,  were  thus  expressed:  "While  the  country  has  not  yet  reached 
complete  unity  of  feeling  and  reciprocal  confidence  between  the  communi- 
ties so  lately  and  so  seriously  estranged,  I  feel  an  absolute  assurance  that 
the  tendencies  are  in  that  direction,  and  with  increasing  force.  The  power 
of  public  opinion  will  override  all  political  prejudices  and  all  sectional  or 
state  attachments,  in  demanding  that  all  over  our  wide  territory  the  name 
and  character  of  citizen  of  the  United  States  shall  mean  one  and  the  same 
thing,  and  carry  with  them  unchallenged  security  and  respect." 

A  measure  in  which  America  had  had  unusual  interest  was  described  in 
one  paragraph  of  the  message.  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  an 
act  passed  by  congress  in  February,  1878,  three  commissioners — Reuben 
E.  Fenton,  William  S.  Groesbeck  and  Francis  A.  Walker — were  appointed 
to  an  international  conference  on  the  subject  of  adopting  a  common  ratio 
between  gold  and  silver,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing,  internationally, 
the  use  of  bi-metallic  money,  and  securing  fixity  of  relative  value  between 
those  metals.     As  that  gathering  was  one  that  had  a  direct  interest  in 
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America  because  of  the  recently  passed  Silver  bill,  and  as  its  deliberations 
were  suggestive  of  the  tone  and  temper  of  the  world  upon  the  monetary 
question,  the  following  brief  outline  of  its  labors  and  conclusions  is  tran- 
scribed :  The  International  Monetary  conference  was  held  at  Paris  in  the 
autumn  of  1878.  The  principal  European  nations  were  present,  with  the 
exception  of  Germany.  The  commissioners  received  the  impression  that 
decided  progress  had  been  made  towards  the  remonetization  of  silver  in 
Europe;  but  subsequent  events  did  not  vindicate  their  judgment.  "Mr. 
Goschen,  who  was  the  head  of  the  British  delegation,  declared  that  '  it 
would  be  a  misfortune  for  the  world  if  a  movement  for  a  sole  gold  standard 
should  succeed ; '  but  he  indicated  no  purpose  on  the  part  of  his  own  gov- 
ernment to  change  from  the  gold  standard.  The  conference  came  to  no 
practical  conclusion,  simply  agreeing  that  '  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  in 
the  world  the  monetary  functions  of  silver  as  well  as  those  of  gold  ; '  but 
that  '  the  selection  for  use  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  metals,  or  both 
simultaneously,  should  be  governed  by  the  special  position  of  each  state 
or  group  of  states.'  The  proposition  of  the  United  States  '  that  the  dele- 
gations recommend  to  their  respective  governments  the  adjustment  of  a 
fixed  relation  between  the  two  metals  and  the  use  of  both  in  that  relation 
as  unlimited  legal  tender  money,'  was  rejected.  The  supporters  of  a  bi- 
metallic standard,  though  disappointed  in  the  immediate  result  of  the  con- 
ference, received  encouragement  from  the  advance  of  international  opinion 
in  the  years  that  had  elapsed  since  the  previous  conference  (1867).  At 
that  time  the  nations  declared  almost  unanimously  in  favor  of  a  single 
standard  of  gold.  Many  of  them  had  found  in  the  interval  great  difficulty 
in  maintaining  it,  and  were  withheld  from  declaring  for  the  double  standard 
simply  by  the  influence  and  example  of  England." 

Another  matter  of  historical  interest  in  connection  with  the  National 
finances  was  touched  upon  in  the  message,  showing  that  the  progress 
made  during  the  past  year  in  refunding  the  public  debt  at  lower  rates  of 
interest,  had  been  very  gratifying.  The  amount  of  four  per  cent,  bonds 
sold  during  the  year  prior  to  November  23,  was  $100,270,900,  and  six  per 
cent,  bonds,  commonly  known  as  five-twenties,  to  an  equal  amount  had 
been  redeemed,  or  would  be,  as  the  calls  matured.  "It  has  been  the 
policy  of  the  department  (treasury),"  said  the  President,  "to  place  the 
four  per  cent,  bonds  within  the  reach  of  every  citizen  who  desires  to  invest 
his  savings,  whether  small  or  great,  in  these  securities.  The  secretary  of 
the  treasury  recommends  that  the  law  be  so  modified  that  small  sums  may 
be  invested,  and  that,  through  the  post-offices  or  other  agents  of  the  gov- 
ernment, the  freest  opportunity  may  be  given  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
for  such  investments."  Another  suggestion  of  sound  wisdom  and  busi- 
ness sense  was  contained  in  the  statement  that  "  the  welfare  of  legitimate 
business  and  industry  of  every  description   will  be  best  promoted  by  ab- 
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Staining  from  all  attempts  to  make  radical  changes  in  the  existing  financial 
iCgislation.  Let  it  be  understood  that  during  the  coming  year  the  busi- 
ness of  the  country  will  be  undisturbed  by  governmental  interference  with 
the  laws  affecting  it,  and  we  may  confidentially  expect  that  the  resump- 
tion of  specie  payments,  which  will  take  place  at  the  appointed  time,  will 
be  successfully  and  easily  maintained,  and  that  it  will  be  followed  by  a 
healthful  and  enduring  revival  of  business  prosperity. " 

At  a  later  date,  during  the  same  month,  the  President  sent  congress  a 
special  message  upon  the  commercial  relations  existing  between  the 
United  States  and  South  American  countries,  accompanied  by  special 
reports  from  the  secretary  of  state  and  the  postmaster-general  upon  the 
same  subject.  In  so  doing  he  took  occasion  to  urge  upon  congress  the 
necessity  of  measures  that  would  not  only  hold  such  trade  as  had  been 
already  gained,  but  advance  the  interests  of  the  country,  wherever  possible, 
in  that  direction.  "  The  laws  have  now  directed,"  said  he,  "a  resumption 
of  financial  equality  with  other  nations,  and  have  ordered  a  return  to  the 
basis  of  coin  values.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  commer- 
cial condition  now  fortunately  attained  shall  be  made  permanent,  and  that 
our  rapidly  increasing  export  trade  shall  not  be  allov/ed  to  suffer  for  want 
of  the  ordinary  means  of  communication  with  other  countries." 

Another  great  question  to  which  President  Hayes  was  led  to  give  his 
official  attention,  and  upon  which  he  was  compelled  to  take  a  decided 
stand  in  opposition  to  the  will  of  congress,  was  that  of  Chinese  immigra- 
tion. The  evils  that  had  arisen  and  the  dangers  that  might  arise  from 
leaving  too  wide  a  gateway  for  the  ingress  of  an  ignorant  and  too  often 
degraded  Asiatic  people,  had  long  been  felt  and  appreciated  upon  the 
Patific  coast,  although  the  attention  of  the  country  at  large  had  not  been 
generally  attracted.  The  early  treaty  relations  between  China  and  the 
United  States,  first  negotiated  in  1844  and  afterward  in  1858,  did  not  con- 
template the  immigration  into  either  country  of  the  subjects  of  the  other. 
But  that  of  1868,  negotiated  by  Mr.  Burlingame,  and  over  which  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  were  so  pleased  because  it  opened  long  closed  Chinese 
cities  to  resident  American  commerce,  recognized  the  right  of  the  citizens 
of  either  country  to  visit  or  reside  in  the  other,  but  withholding  in  each 
case  the  right  of  naturalization.  The  following  important  clause  formed 
an  essential  part  of  that  treaty  :  "The  high  contracting  parties  join  in 
reprobating  any  other  than  an  entirely  voluntary  emigration.  .  .  They 
consequently  agree  to  pass  laws  making  it  a  penal  offence  for  citizens  of 
the  United  States  or  Chinese  subjects  to  take  Chinese  subjects  either  to 
the  United  States  or  any  foreign  country,  or  for  a  Chinese  subject  or 
citizen  of  the  United  States  to  take  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  China 
or  to  any  foreign  country,  without  their  free  and  voluntary  consent  res- 
pectively."    Soon  after  the  negotiation  of  this  agreement,  President  Grant 
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was  SO  impressed  with  the  dangers  that  might  arise  from  the  source  at- 
tempted to  be  guarded  in  the  above,  that  in  his  annual  message  of  1869 
he  felt  impelled  to  give  congress  a  special  warning.  "I  advise,"  said  he, 
' '  such  legislation  as  will  forever  preclude  the  enslavement  of  Chinese 
upon  our  soil  under  the  name  of  coolies,  and  also  to  prevent  American 
vessels  from  engaging  in  the  transportation  of  coolies  to  any  country- 
tolerating  the  system."  He  again  returned  to  the  subject  in  his  message 
of  1874,  declaring  that  "  the  great  population  of  the  Chinese  emigrants 
who  come  to  our  shores,  do  not  come  voluntarily  to  make  their  homes  with 
us,  or  to  make  their  labor  productive  of  general  prosperity,  but  come 
under  contracts  with  head  men  who  own  them  almost  absolutely.  In  a 
still  worse  form  does  this  apply  to  Chinese  women.  Hardly  a  perceptible 
percentage  of  them  perform  any  honorable  labor,  but  they  are  brought 
here  for  shameful  purposes.  .  .  If  this  evil  practice  can  be  legislated 
against,  it  will  be  my  pleasure  as  well  as  duty  to  enforce  any  regulation 
to  secure  so  desirable  an  end." 

Action  was  taken  in  congress  in  April,  1876,  when  Mr.  Sargent  of 
CaHfornia  submitted  to  the  senate  a  resolution  to  "recommend  to  the 
President  to  cause  negotiations  to  be  entered  upon  with  the  Chinese  gov- 
ernment to  effect  such  change  in  the  existing  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  China  as  will  lawfully  permit  the  application  of  restrictions 
upon  the  great  influx  of  Chinese  subjects  to  this  country."  The  senate 
was  not  prepared  to  move  so  rapidly  forward  on  notification,  and  in  order 
to  gain  needed  information  upon  the  question,  ordered  that  "  a  commit- 
tee of  three  senators  be  appointed  to  investigate  the  character,  extent  and 
effect  of  Chinese  immigration  to  this  country."  This  committee  was  after- 
wards enlarged  by  the  addition  of  two  members  from  the  house.  The 
committee  paid  a  visit  to  California  during  the  recess,  made  a  thorough 
investigation,  and  embodied  their  conclusions  in  an  exhaustive  report  to 
the  body  that  had  commissioned  them  to  their  task. 

In  December,  1878,  a  bill  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Wren  of  Nevada,  "to 
restrict  the  immigration  of  Chinese  into  the  United  States,"  which  was 
referred  to  the  committee  on  education  and  labor.  It  was  reported  to  the 
house  on  the  fourteenth  of  January,  1879,  and  on  the  twenty-eighth, 
after  a  brief  debate,  was  passed  by  155  ayes  to  72  noes.  An  extended 
debate  followed  the  presentation  of  the  bill  to  the  senate,  where  it 
passed,  on  February  15,  by  39  ayes  to  27  noes.  The  main  feature  of  the 
measure  was  the  prohibiting  of  any  vessel  from  bringing  more  than  fifteen 
Chinese  passengers  to  any  port  of  the  United  States,  unless  the  vessel 
should  be  driven  to  seek  a  harbor  from  stress  of  weather;  while  it  further 
requested  the  President  to  give  notice  to  the  Emperor  of  China  of  the 
abrogation  of  articles  fifth  and  sixth  of  the  Burlingame  treaty  of  1868. 
The  first  cited  of  these  articles  provided  for  immigration  between  the  two 
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countries,  when  voluntary;  while  the  second  declared  that  the  citizen  or 
subject  of  one  country  while  visiting  or  residing  in  the  other,  should  "en- 
joy the  same  privileges,  immunities  or  exemptions  in  respect  to  travel  or 
residence  as  may  there  be  enjoyed  by  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  the  most 
favored  nations,"  provided  that  " nothing  herein  contained  shall  beheld 
to  confer  naturalization  upon  citizens  of  the  United  States  in  China,  nor 
upon  the  subjects  of  China  in  the  United  States." 

From  the  bill  which  had  passed  congress  by  such  decisive  majorities. 
President  Hayes  felt  impelled  to  withhold  his  consent,  and  set  forth  his 
reasons  in  a  veto  of  considerable  length  and  distinct  clearness.  After  a 
detailed  history  of  the  relations  between  the  two  great  nations,  and  of  the 
making  of  the  treaty  under  direct  consideration,  he  proceeded  to  say: 
"The  lapse  of  ten  years  since  the  negotiation  of  the  Burlingame  treaty 
has  exhibited  to  the  notice  of  the  Chinese  government,  as  well  as  to  our 
own  people,  the  working  of  this  experiment  of  immigration  in  great  num- 
bers of  Chinese  laborers  to  this  country,  and  their  maintenance  here  of 
all  the  traits  of  race,  religion,  manners  and  custom,  habitations,  mode  of 
life  and  segregation  here,  and  the  keeping  up  of  the  ties  of  their  original 
home,  which  stamp  them  as  strangers  and  sojourners,  and  not  as  incor- 
porated elements  of  our  National  life  and  growth.  This  experience  may 
naturally  suggest  the  reconsideration  of  the  subject,  as  dealt  with  by  the 
Burlingame  treaty,  and  may  properly  become  the  occasion  of  more  direct 
and  circumspect  recognition,  in  renewed  negotiations,  of  the  difficulties 
surrounding  this  political  and  social  problem.  It  may  well  be  that,  to  the 
apprehension  of  the  Chinese  government  no  less  than  our  own,  the  simple 
provisions  of  the  Burlingame  treaty  may  need  to  be  replaced  by  more 
careful  methods,  securing  the  Chinese  and  ourselves  against  a  larger  and 
more  rapid  infusion  of  this  foreign  race  than  our  systems  of  industry  and 
society  can  take  up  and  assimilate  with  ease  and  safety."  Turning  to  an- 
other important  phase  of  the  subject:  "I  regard  the  very  grave  discon- 
tents of  the  people  of  the  Pacific  states  with  the  present  workings  of  the 
Chinese  immigration,  and  their  still  graver  apprehensions  therefrom  in 
the  future  as  deserving  the  most  serious  attention  of  the  people  of  the 
whole  country,  and  a  solicitous  interest  on  the  part  of  congress  and  the 
Executive.  If  this  were  not  my  own  judgment,  the  passage  of  this  bill 
by  both  houses  of  congress  would  impress  upon  me  the  seriousness  of 
the  situation,  when  a  majority  of  the  representatives  of  the  people  of  the 
whole  country  had  thought  fit  to  justify  so  serious  a  measure  of  relief" 

The  President  next  discussed  the  right  of  the  country  as  to  the  mak- 
ing or  abrogation  of  treaties,  and  then  approached  the  direct  question  in 
issue,  in  the  following  words:  "  I  am  convinced  that,  whatever  urgency 
might,  in  any  quarter  or  by  any  interest,  be  supposed  to  require  an  instant 
suppression  of  further  immigration  from  China,  no  reason  can  require  the 
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immediate  withdrawal  of  our  treaty  protection  of  the  Chinese  already  in 
this  country,  and  no  circumstances  can  tolerate  an  exposure  of  our  citizens 
in  China,  merchants  or  missionaries,  to  the  consequences  of  so  sudden 
an  abrogation  of  their  treaty  protections.  Fortunately,  however,  the 
actual  recession  in  the  flow  of  emigration  from  China  to  the  Pacific  coast 
shown  by  trustworthy  statistics,  relieves  us  from  any  apprehension  that 
the  treatment  of  the  subject  in  the  proper  course  of  diplomatic  negotia- 
tions will  introduce  any  new  features  of  discontent  or  disturbance  among  the 
communities  directly  affected.  Were  such  delay  fraught  with  more  incon- 
veniences than  have  ever  been  suggested  by  the  interests  most  earnest  in  pro- 
moting this  legislation,  I  cannot  but  regard  the  summary  disturbance  of  our 
existing  treaties  with  China  as  greatly  more  inconvenient  to  much  wider 
and  more  permanent  interests  of  the  country.  I  have  no  occasion  to 
insist  upon  the  more  general  considerations  of  interest  and  duty  which 
sacredly  guard  the  faith  of  the  Nation  in  whatever  form  of  obligation 
it  may  have  been  given.  These  sentiments  animate  the  deliberations  of 
congress  and  pervade  the  minds  of  our  whole  people.  Our  history  gives 
little  occasion  for  any  reproach  in  this  regard,  and  in  asking  the  renewed 
attention  of  congress  to  this  bill,  I  am  persuaded  that  their  action  will 
maintain  the  public  duty  and  the  public  honor," 

When  the  message  was  presented  to  congress,  an  attempt  was  made  in 
the  house  to  pass  it  over  the  veto,  but  failed,  the  vote  standing  no  ayes 
to  96  noes.  Finding  his  position  thus  sustained.  President  Hayes  pro- 
ceeded to  open  negotiations  with  China  for  a  modification  of  the  treaty, 
and  in  order  to  compass  the  desired  end  sent  a  commission  to  China, 
consisting  of  James  B.  Angell,  president  of  the  University  of  Michigan, 
John  F.  Swift  of  California,  and  William  Henry  Trescot  of  South  Caro- 
lina. They  succeeded  in  the  negotiation  of  two  treaties,  one  relating  to  the 
introduction  of  Chinese  to  the  United  States,  and  one  relating  to  com- 
mercial relations,  both  of  which  were  ratified  by  the  senate. 

In  March,  1879,  President  Hayes  once  more  felt  called  upon  to  issue  a 
call  for  a  special  session  of  congress,  because  of  a  failure  on  the  part  of 
the  body  which  had  but  recently  adjourned  to  make  the  requisite  appro- 
priations for  legislative  and  judicial  purposes,  for  the  expense  of  the  sev- 
eral executive  departments  of  the  government,  and  for  the  support  of 
the  army.  These  measures  were  commended  to  the  attention  of  the 
law-makers  in  a  brief  message  under  date  of  March  19. 

The  situation  was  one  of  interest  from  a  political  point  of  view,  for  in 
this  Forty-sixth  congress  the  Democratic  party,  for  the  first  time  since 
1856,  was  in  control  of  both  branches.  They  had  in  the  house,  with  the 
aid  of  those  who  had  been  elected  as  representatives  of  the  Greenback 
party,  a  majority  of  thirty  or  more  ;  while  in  the  senate  they  had  a  ma- 
jority of  six.     Their  power  of  control  was  checked  by  the  presence  of  a 
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Republican  President ;  but  as  he  was  confessedly  and  practically  liberal 
and  non-partisan  in  many  of  his  views,  and  as  he  was  in  no  sense  in  har- 
mony with  the  extreme  or  so-called  Stalwart  wing  of  his  party,  it  was 
hoped  by  the  Democratic  leaders  that  they  could  accomplish  much  that 
under  Grant  would  have  been  impossible. 

•  The  Army  Appropriation  bill  had  failed  in  the  previous  congress  because 
the  house  (Democratic)  had  insisted  upon  an  amendment  thereto,  .forbid- 
ding the  use  of  troops  at  any  election  places,  which  the  senate  (Republi- 
can) had  refused  to  agree  to — believing  that  such  prohibition  would  put  it 
out  of  the  power  of  the  President  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  colored 
voters  at  the  polls  in  the  south,  even  when  cases  of  fla;;rant  and  notorious 
injustice  occurred.  In  the  new  body,  as  the  Democrats  had  control  of 
both  branches,  the  Army  bill  was  constructed  in  accordance  with  the  will 
of  the  majority  and  sent  to  the  President  for  his  signature.  His  refusal 
to  sign  it  and  thus  enable  it  to  become  a  law,  was  promptly  communicated 
to  congress,  while  the  ground  upon  which  his  action  was  based  was  ex- 
pressed with  a  courage  and  directness  that  gives  to  this  veto  message  a 
place  in  the  history  of  his  administration  distinctively  its  own.  His  ar- 
gument, briefly  stated,  was  that  in  the  refusal  to  vote  money  for  the  army 
or  for  any  of  the  departments,  unless  certain  desired  political  legislation 
was  conditioned  upon  it,  congress  was  taking  upon  itself  a  degree  of 
power  that  its  constitutional  prerogatives  by  no  means  warranted.  After 
a  general  review  of  the  law  and  the  record,  he  said :  "  But  that  part .  .  . 
of  this  bill  which  is  significant  and  vitally  important  is  the  clause  which, 
if  adopted,  will  deprive  the  civil  authorities  of  the  United  States  of  all 
power  to  keep  the  peace  at  the  congressional  elections.  The  congressional 
elections  in  every  district,  in  a  very  important  sense,  are  justly  a  matter 
of  political  interest  and  concern  throughout  the  whole  country.  Each 
state,  every  political  party,  is  entitled  to  the  share  of  power  which  is  con- 
ferred by  the  legal  and  constitutional  suffrage."  And  elsewhere:  "  From 
this  brief  review  of  the  subject  it  sufficiently  appears  that,  under  existing 
laws,  there  can  be  no  military  interference  with  the  elections.  No  case 
of  such  interference  has,  in  fact,  occurred  since  the  passage  of  the  act  last 
referred  to.  No  soldier  of  the  United  States  has  appeared  under  orders 
at  any  place  of  election  in  any  state.  No  complaint,  even  of  the  presence 
of  United  States  troops,  has  been  made  in  any  quarter.  It  may,  therefore, 
be  confidentially  stated  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  the  enactment  of  section 
six  of  the  bill  before  me  to  prevent  military  interference  with  the  elections. 
The  laws  already  in  force  are  all  that  is  required  for  that  end."  Proceed- 
ing to  the  main  question  under  discussion — the  assumption  of  undue 
power  by  the  house — he  stated  his  position  in  these  words:  "  Upon  the 
assembling  of  this  congress,  in  pursuance  of  a  call  for  an  extra  session, 
which  was  made  necessary  by  the  failure  of  the  Forty-fifth  congress  to 
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make  the  needful  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  government,  the 
question  was  presented  whether  the  attempt  made  in  the  last  congress  to 
engraft  by  construction  a  new  principle  upon  the  Constitution,  should  be 
persisted  in  or  not.  This  congress  has  ample  opportunity  and  time  to 
pass  the  appropriation  bills  and  also  to  enact  any  political  measures  which 
may  be  determined  upon  in  separate  bills  by  the  usual  and  orderly  methods 
of  proceeding.  But  the  majority  of  both  houses  have  deemed  it  wise  to 
adhere  to  the  principles  asserted  and  maintained  in  the  last  congress  by 
the  majority  of  the  house  of  representatives.  That  principle  is  that  the 
house  of  representatives  has  the  sole  right  to  originate  bills  for  raising 
revenue,  and  therefore  has  the  right  to  withhold  appropriations  upon 
which  the  existence  of  the  government  may  depend,  unless  the  senate  and 
the  President  shall  give  their  assent  to  any  legislation  which  the  house  may 
see  fit  to  attach  to  appropriation  bills.  To  establish  this  principle  is  to 
make  a  radical,  dangerous  and  unconstitutional  change  in  the  character  of 
our  institutions.  The  various  departments  of  the  government,  and  the 
army  and  navy,  are  established  by  the  Constitution  or  by  laws  passed  in 
pursuance  thereof.  Their  duties  are  clearly  defined,  and  their  support  is 
carefully  provided  for  by  law.  The  money  required  for  this  purpose  has 
been  collected  from  the  people,  and  is  now  in  the  treasury,  ready  to  be 
paid  out  as  soon  as  the  appropriation  bills  are  passed.  Whether  appro- 
priations are  made  or  not,  the  collection  of  taxes  will  go  on.  The  public 
money  will  accumulate  in  the  treasury.  It  was  not  the  intention  of  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  that  any  single  branch  of  the  government 
should  have  the  power  to  dictate  conditions  upon  which  this  treasure  should 
be  applied  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  collected.  Any  such  intention, 
if  it  had  been  entertained,  would  have  been  plainly  expressed  in  the  Con- 
stitution. 

"That  a  majority  of  the  senate  now  concurs  in  the  claim  of  the  house 
adds  to  the  gravity  of  the  situation,  but  does  not  alter  the  question  at 
issue.  The  new  doctrine,  if  maintained,  will  result  in  a  consolidation  of 
unchecked  and  despotic  power  in  the  house  of  representatives.  A  bare 
majority  of  the  house  will  become  the  government.  The  Executive  will 
no  longer  be  what  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  intended — an  equal  and 
independent  branch  of  the  government.  It  is  clearly  the  constitutional 
duty  of  the  President  to  exercise  his  discretion  and  judgment  upon  all 
bills  presented  to  him,  without  constraint  or  duress  from  any  other  branch 
of  the  government.  To  say  that  a  majority  of  either  or  both  of  the 
houses  of  congress  may  insist  upon  the  approval  of  a  bill,  under  the  pen- 
alty of  stopping  all  the  operations  of  the  government  for  want  of  the 
necessary  supplies,  is  to  deny  to  the  Executive  that  share  of  the  legislative 
power  which  is  plainly  conferred  by  the  second  section  of  the  seventh 
article  of  the  Constitution.      It  strikes  from  the  Constitution  the  qualified 
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negative  of  the  President.  It  is  said  that  this  should  be  done  because  it 
is  the  peculiar  function  of  the  house  of  representatives  to  represent  the  will 
of  the  people.  But  no  single  branch  or  department  of  the  government 
has  exclusive  authority  to  speak  for  the  American  people.  The  most 
luthentic  and  solemn  expression  of  their  will  is  contained  in  the  Consti- 
;ution  of  the  United  States.  By  that  Constitution  they  have  ordained 
And  established  a  government  whose  powers  are  distributed  among  coor- 
dinate branches,  which,  as  far  as  possible,  consistently  with  a  harmonious 
cooperation,  are  absolutely  independent  of  each  other.  The  people  of 
ihis  country  are  unwilling  to  see  the  supremacy  of  the  Constitution  re- 
placed by  the  omnipotence  of  any  one  department  of  the  government. 
,  .  An  act  of  congress  to  protect  elections  is  now  the  grievance  com- 
plained of.  But  the  house  may,  on  the  same  principle,  determine  that 
any  other  act  of  congress,  a  treaty  made  by  the  President  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  senate,  a  nomination  or  appointment  to  office,  or  that 
a  decision  or  opinion  of  the  supreme  court  is  a  grievance,  and  that  the 
measure  of  redress  is  to  withhold  the  appropriations  required  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  offending  branch  of  the  government.  Believing  that  this  bill 
is  a  dangerous  violation  of  the  spirit  and  meaning  of  the  Constitution,  I 
am  compelled  to  return  it  to  the  house  in  which  it  originated,  without 
my  approval.  .  .  I  desire  earnestly  to  urge  upon  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives a  return  to  the  wise  and  wholesome  usage  of  the  earlier  days 
of  the  Republic,  which  excluded  from  appropriation  bills  all  irrelevant 
legislation.  By  this  course  you  will  inaugurate  an  important  reform  in 
the  method  of  congressional  legislation,  your  action  will  be  in  harmony 
with  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Constitution  and  the  patriotic  sen- 
timent of  nationality,  which  is  their  firm  support,  and  you  will  restore 
to  the  country  that  feeling  of  confidence  and  security  and  the  repose  which 
are  so  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  all  of  our  fellow  citizens." 

An  attempt  to  pass  the  bill  over  the  veto  was  made,  but  failed  of 
securing  the  necessary  votes.  On  May  6  the  same  question  came  up  in  a 
slightly  modified  form,  by  the  presentation  from  the  judiciary  committee 
of  the  house  of  another  bill,  which  read  as  follows  :  "  Whereas  the  pres- 
ence of  troops  at  the  polls  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  our  institutions  and 
the  traditions  of  our  people,  and  tends  to  destroy  the  freedom  of  elections : 
therefore,  be  it  enacted,  That  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  bring  to,  or  employ 
at,  any  place  where  a  general  or  special  election  is  being  held  in  a  state, 
any  part  of  the  army  or  navy  of  the  United  States,  unless  such  force  be 
necessary  to  repel  the  armed  enemies  of  the  United  States,  or  to  enforce 
section  four,  article  four,  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  upon  the  application  of  the  legisla- 
ture or  the  executive  of  the  state  where  such  force  is  to  be  used  ;  and  so 
much  of  all  laws  as  is  inconsistent  herewith  is  hereby  repealed." 
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This  measure  was  successful  in  both  houses,  and  was  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  endorsement.  A  veto  was  the  prompt  response.  The  President 
plainly  set  forth  the  fact  that  he  believed  that  military  interference  at  the 
polls  was  "contrary  to  the  spirit  of  our  institutions,  and  would  tend  to 
destroy  the  freedom  of  elections, "  and  declared  that  it  was  "with  very 
great  regret"  that  he  was  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  bill  before  him 
was  "not  only  unnecessary  to  prevent  such  interference,"  but  "a  danger- 
ous departure  from  long-settled  and  important  constitutional  principles." 
He  then  proceeded  to  prove  from  American  history  that  the  power  lodged 
under  laws  then  existing,  in  the  hands  of  the  President,  had  upon  many 
occasions  been  used  to  the  good  of  the  country,  and  added:  "There  are 
many  other  important  statutes  containing  provisions  that  are  liable  to  be 
suspended  or  annulled  at  the  time  and  places  of  holding  elections,  if  the 
bill  before  me  should  become  a  law.  .  .  .  They  relate  to  extradition, 
to  crimes  against  the  election  laws,  to  quarantine  regulations,  to  neutrality, 
to  Indian  reservations,  to  the  civil  rights  of  citizens,  and  to  other  subjects. 
In  regard  to  them  all,  it  may  be  safely  said  that  the  meaning  and  effect  of 
this  bill  is  to  take  from  the  general  government  an  important  part  of  its 
power  to  enforce  the  laws."  Another  grave  objection  cited  was  the  dis- 
crimination in  favor  of  the  state  and  against  the  National  authority.  The 
United  States  troops,  under  the  law,  if  passed,  could  be  used  to  uphold 
the  authority  of  a  state  government  in  need  of  such  military  intervention, 
but  could  not  be  used  in  the  same  state  to  uphold  the  authority  of  the 
National  government,  no  matter  how  sore  the  need.  "Under  the  sweep- 
ing terms  of  the  bill,"  said  the  President  in  conclusion,  "the  National  gov- 
ernment is  effectually  shut  out  from  the  exercise  of  the  right  and  from  the 
discharge  of  the  imperative  duty  to  use  its  whole  executive  power  when- 
ever and  wherever  required  for  the  enforcement  of  its  laws  at  the  places 
and  times  when  and  where  elections  are  held.  The  employment  of  its 
organized  armed  forces  for  any  such  purpose  would  be  an  offense  against 
the  law  unless  called  for  by,  and,  therefore,  upon  permission  of,  the 
authorities  of  the  state  in  which  the  occasion  arises.  What  is  this  but  the 
substitution  of  the  discretion  of  the  state  governments  for  the  discretion  of 
the  government  of  the  United  States  as  to  the  performance  of  its  own 
duties?  In  my  judgment  this  is  an  abandonment  of  its  obligations  by  the 
National  government ;  a  subordination  of  National  authority  and  an  intru- 
sion of  state  supervision  over  National  duties,  which  amounts,  in  spirit  and 
tendency,  to  state  supremacy."  In  this  contest  the  President  was  sustained 
by  a  large  majority  of  the  people,  and  his  course  had  the  effect  of  compell- 
ing congress  to  pass  an  Army  Appropriation  bill  free  from  the  objectionable 
features  that  had  been  pointed  out. 

Other  vetoes  of  a  similar  character  followed  those  recorded  above.  One, 
under  date  of  May  29,  was  based  upon  ground  similar  to  that  concerning 
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appropriations  for  the  army — the  "tacking  general  legislation  to  appropri- 
ation bills,  especially  when  the  object  is  to  deprive  a  coordinate  branch  of 
the  government  of  its  right  to  the  free  exercise  of  its  own  discretion  and 
judgment  "  upon  matters  under  its  control.  The  main  purpose  of  the  bill 
was  to  appropriate  money  for  the  legislative,  executive  and  judicial  expenses 
of  the  government ;  while  the  objectionable  clause  was  the  repeal  of  that  part 
of  the  election  law  which  gave  authority  to  the  supervisors  of  election  to 
"  personally  scrutinize,  count  and  canvass  each  ballot,"  and  all  the  sections 
which  conferred  authority  upon  United  States  marshals  and  deputy-marshals 
in  connection  with  the  congressional  elections.  The  enactment  of  the  bill 
would  also  repeal  that  section  of  the  criminal  statutes  of  the  United  States 
which  was  enacted  for  the  protection  of  United  States  officers  engaged  in 
their  duties  at  the  congressional  elections.  This  section  protected  super- 
visors and  marshals  in  the  performance  of  their  duties,  by  making  the 
obstruction  or  assaulting  of  these  officers,  or  any  interference  with  them  by 
bribery,  solicitation  or  otherwise,  crimes  against  the  United  States.  "The 
true  meaning  and  effect  of  the  proposed  legislation  are  plain,"  said  the 
President.  "  The  supervisors,  with  the  authority  to  observe  and  witness 
the  proceedings  at  the  congressional  elections,  will  be  left ;  but  there  will 
be  no  power  to  protect  them,  or  to  prevent  interference  with  their  duties, 
or  to  punish  any  violation  of  the  law  from  which  their  powers  are  derived. 
If  this  bill  is  approved,  only  the  shadow  of  the  authority  of  the  United 
States  at  the  National  elections  will  remain  ;  the  substance  will  be  gone. 
.  .  .  This  bill  recognizes  the  authority  and  duty  of  the  United  States 
to  appoint  supervisors  to  guard  and  scrutinize  the  congressional  elections, 
but  it  denies  to  the  government  of  the  United  States  all  power  to  make  its 
supervision  effectual.  The  great  body  of  the  people  of  all  parties  want 
free  and  fair  elections.  They  do  not  think  a  free  election  means  freedom 
from  the  wholesome  restraints  of  law,  or  that  the  place  of  election  should 
be  a  sanctuary  for  lawlessness  and  crime.  On  the  day  of  an  election  peace 
and  good  order  are  more  necessary  than  on  any  other  day  of  the  year. 
On  that  day  the  humblest  and  feeblest  citizens,  the  aged  and  the  infirm, 
should  be  and  should  have  reason  to  feel  that  they  are  safe  in  the  exercise 
of  their  most  responsible  duty  and  their  sacred  right  as  members  of  society 
— their  duty  and  their  right  to  vote.  The  constitutional  authority  to  regu- 
late the  congressional  elections  which  belongs  to  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  and  which  it  is  necessary  to  exert  to  secure  the  right  to  vote 
to  every  citizen  possessing  the  requisite  qualifications,  ought  to  be  enforced 
by  appropriate  legislation.  So  far  from  public  opinion  in  any  part  of  the 
country  favoring  any  relaxation  of  the  authority  of  the  government  in  the 
protection  of  elections  from  violence  and  corruption,  I  believe  it  demands 
greater  vigor  both  in  the  enactment  and  in  the  execution  of  the  laws  framed 
for  that  purpose."     A  bill  that  the   President  could  approve  was  subse- 
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quently  passed,  and  received  his  official  sanction.  On  June  23  he  vetoed 
another  bill  concerning  the  duties  of  the  United  States  marshals  and  their 
deputies,  upon  grounds  similar  to  those  described  in  the  above  message ; 
and  again  upon  June  30  a  like  answer  was  returned  to  a  measure  of  the 
same  character.  In  the  message  last  named  his  language  was  unmistakable 
— he  was  not  to  be  coerced  into  approving  objectionable  measures,  even 
though  congress  should  allow  the  whole  machinery  of  the  government  to 
stop  for  the  lack  of  available  funds :  ' '  Upon  a  reconsideration  in  the  house 
of  representatives  of  the  bill  which  contained  these  provisions,  it  lacked  a 
constitutional  majority  and  therefore  failed  to  become  a  law.  In  order  to 
secure  its  enactment  the  same  measure  is  again  presented  for  my  approval, 
coupled  in  the  bill  before  me,  with  appropriations  for  the  support  of  mar- 
shals and  their  deputies  during  the  next  fiscal  year.  The  object,  mani- 
festly, is  to  place  before  the  Executive  this  alternative :  either  to  allow 
necessary  functions  of  the  public  service  to  be  crippled  or  suspended  for 
want  of  the  appropriations  required  to  keep  them  in  operation,  or  to 
approve  legislation  which  in  official  communications  to  congress  he  has 
declared  would  be  a  violation  of  his  constitutional  duty.  Thus  in  this  bill 
the  principle  is  clearly  embodied  that,  by  virtue  of  the  provision  of  the 
Constitution  which  requires  that  '  all  bills  for  raising  revenue  shall  originate 
in  the  house  of  representatives,'  a  bare  majority  of  the  house  of  representa- 
tives has  the  right  to  withhold  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  gov- 
ernment unless  the  Executive  consents  to  approve  any  legislation  which 
may  be  attached  to  appropriation  bills.  I  respectfully  refer  to  the  commu- 
nications on  this  subject  which  I  have  sent  to  congress  during  its  present 
session,  for  a  statement  of  the  grounds  of  my  conclusions,  and  desire 
merely  to  repeat  here  that,  in  my  judgment,  to  establish  the  principle  of 
this  bill  is  to  make  a  radical,  dangerous  and  unconstitutional  change  in  the 
character  of  our  institutions." 

On  the.  same  day  President  Hayes  sent  to  congress  a  supplementary 
message,  in  which  he  called  attention  to  the  necessity  of  making  some 
adequate  provision  "for  the  due  and  efficient  execution  by  the  marshals 
and  deputy  marshals  of  the  United  States  of  the  constant  and  important 
duties  enjoined  upon  them  by  the  existing  laws."  "All  appropriations," 
he  added,  "  to  provide  for  the  performance  of  these  indispensable  duties 
expire  to-day.  .  .  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  look  without  grave  con- 
cern upon  a  state  of  things  which  will  leave  the  public  service  thus  unpro- 
vided for  and  the  public  interests  thus  unprotected  ;  and  I  earnestly  urge 
upon  your  attention  the  necessity  of  making  immediate  appropriations  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  service  of  the  marshals  and  deputy  marshals  tor 
the  fiscal  year,  which  commences  to-morrow. "  The  warning-  was  not 
heeded,  and  congress  adjourned  without  taking  the  action  thus  earnesUy 
asked  for. 
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In  March  and  April  of  the  year  following,  1880.,  congress  debated  the 
question  of  the  deficiency  caused  by  its  neglect,  and  presented  the  Presi- 
dent with  a  bill  to  cover  the  same,  which  was  vetoed  on  May  4,  upon  the 
same  ground  as  formed  the  basis  of  his  previous  action ;  while  the  same 
course  was  repeated  in  still  another  veto  on  June  15.  The  matter  was 
finally  adjusted  by  the  passage  of  a  bill  to  which  the  President  could  give 
assent. 

The  annual  message  of  President  Hayes,  as  presented  to  congress  on 
December  i,  1879,  was  devoted  rather  to  the  discussion  of  matters  already 
before  the  public  than  the  introduction  of  new.  Almost  in  the  opening 
sentence  he  congratulated  congress  upon  the  successful  resumption  of 
specie  payments,  which  had  been  easily  accomplished  upon  the  day  fixed 
bylaw — January!,  1879.  "  At  the  time  fixed  and  in  the  manner  con- 
templated by  law,"  said  he,  "  United  States  notes  began  to  be  redeemed 
in  coin.  Since  the  first  of  January  last  they  have  been  promptly  redeemed 
on  presentation ;  and  in  all  business  transactions,  public  or  private,  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  they  are  received  and  paid  out  as  the  equivalent  of 
coin."  The  happy  fact  was  cited  that  the  resumption  of  specie  payments 
had  been  followed  by  a  very  great  revival  of  business,  while  the  increas- 
ing foreign  demand  for  American  manufactures  and  agricultural  products 
had  caused  a  large  balance  of  trade  in  our  favor.  Congress  was  advised 
to  refrain  from  legislation  upon  the  silver  question  because  of  "  the 
pendency  of  the  proposition  for  unity  of  action  between  the  United  States 
and  the  commercial  nations  of  Europe  to  effect  a  permanent  system  for 
the  equality  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  recognized  money  of  the  world. " 
A  lengthy  review  of  the  civil  service  question  was  given,  with  many  sug- 
gestions as  to  onward  steps  that  ought  to  be  taken  in  the  future,  the  key- 
note of  which  was  contained  in  the  following :  ''The  views  I  have  hitherto 
expressed  concerning  the  defects  and  abuses  in  our  civil  administration 
remain  unchanged,  except  in  so  far  as  an  enlarged  experience  has  deepened 
my  sense  of  the  duty  both  of  oflficers  and  of  the  people  themselves  to 
cooperate  for  their  removal.  The  great  evils  and  perils  of  a  partisan-spoils 
system  of  appointment  to  office  and  of  office-tenure  are  now  generally 
recognized.  In  the  resolutions  of  the  great  parties,  in  the  reports  of  de- 
partments, in  the  debates  and  proceedings  of  congress,  in  the  messages 
of  Executives,  the  gravity  of  these  evils  has  been  pointed  out  and  the  need 
of  their  reform  has  been  admitted.  .  .  In  the  meantime,  however, 
competitive  examinations  under  many  embarrassments  have  been  conducted 
within  limited  spheres  in  the  executive  departments  in  Washington,  and 
in  a  number  of  the  custom-houses  and  post-offices  of  the  principal  cities 
of  the  country,  with  a  view  to  further  test  their  effects,  and  in  every 
instance  they  have  been  found  to  be  as  salutary  as  they  are  stated  to  have 
been  under  the  administration  of  my  predecessor.     I  think  the  economy, 
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purity  and  efficiency  of  the  public  service  would  be  greatly  promoted  by 
their  systematic  introduction,  wherever  practicable,  throughout  the  entire 
civil  service  of  the  government,  together  with  ample  provision  for  their 
general  supervision,  in  order  to  secure  consistency  and  uniform  justice." 
The  remainder  of  the  message  was  devoted  to  matters  connected  with  the 
administration  of  the 'various  departments  of  the  government. 

The  next  state  paper  of  any  moment  from  the  pen  of  President  Hayes 
bore  date  of  May  17,  1880,  and  was  a  message  respecting  an  alleged  out- 
rage upon  American  fishermen  at  the  hands  of  British  subjects.  "In 
transmitting  this  correspondence  and  the  report,"  said  he,  "I  respectfully 
ask  the  immediate  and  careful  attention  of  congress  to  the  failure  of  ac- 
cord between  the  two  governments  as  to  the  interpretation  and  execution 
of  the  fishery  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Washington,  as  disclosed  in  this  cor- 
respondence and  elucidated  by  the  exposition  of  the  subject  by  the  sec- 
retary of  state.  I  concur  in  the  opinions  of  this  report  as  to  the  measures 
proper  to  be  taken  by  this  government  in  maintenance  of  the  rights  ac- 
corded to  our  fishermen  by  the  British  concession  of  the  treaty,  and  in 
providing  for  suitable  action  toward  securing  an  indemnity  for  the  injury 
these  interests  have  already  suffered."  Under  date  of  March  8  of  the 
same  year  he  had  also  spoken,  with  discretion  yet  plainness,  concerning 
another  matter  of  interest  to  America  and  also  related  to  the  rights  and 
purposes  of  foreign  nations — the  building  of  an  inter-oceanic  ship-canal 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  The  senate  having  requested  copies  of 
all  the  correspondence  with  other  nations  upon  that  subject,  it  was  for- 
warded, and  with  it  the  opinion  of  the  President  as  to  the  policy  that 
should  be  pursued  by  the  United  States.  "  The  policy  of  this  country," 
was  his  language,  "  is  a  canal  under  American  control.  The  United 
States  cannot  consent  to  the  surrender  of  this  control  to  any  European 
power,  or  to  any  combination  of  European  powers.  If  existing  treaties 
between  the  United  States  and  other  nations,  or  if  the  rights  of  sover- 
eignty or  property  of  other  nations  stand  in  the  way  of  this  policy — a  con- 
tingency which  is  not  apprehended — suitable  steps  should  be  taken  by 
just  and  liberal  negotiations  to  promote  and  establish  the  American  policy 
on  this  subject,  consistently  with  the  rights  of  the  nations  to  be  affected  by 
it.  .  .  .  An  inter-oceanic  canal  across  the  American  isthmus  will  essen- 
tially change  the  geographical  relations  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
coasts  of  the  United  States,  and  between  the  United  States  and  the  rest 
of  the  world.  It  will  be  the  great  ocean  thoroughfare  between  our  At- 
lantic and  our  Pacific  shores,  and  virtually  a  part  of  the  coast  line  of  the 
United  States.  Our  merely  commercial  interest  in  it  is  greater  than  that 
of  all  other  countries,  while  its  relations  to  our  power  and  prosperity  as 
a  nation,  to  our  means  of  defense,  our  unity,  peace  and  safety,  are  mav- 
tcrs  of  paramount  concern  to  the  people  of  the  United  States.     No  other 
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gr^at  power  would,  under  similar  circumstances,  fail  to  assert  a  rightful 
control  over  a  work  so  closely  and  vitally  affecting  its  interest  and  welfare." 

The  pledge  of  President  Hayes  that  he  should  not  be  a  candidate  for 
reelection  to  the  Presidential  office,  was  strictly  carried  out,  and  no  effort 
whatever  was  put  forth  by  himself  or  friends  to  influence  the  selection  of 
delegates  in  his  behalf,  or  to  trammel  the  National  Republican  convention 
in  its  choice  of  a  leader.  That  he  was  sincere  in  his  purpose  to  retire  to 
private  life  is  shown  in  his  embarkation  upon  a  course  of  action  toward 
the  south  that  he  knew  in  the  beginning  must  alienate  from  him  a  large 
number  of  the  party  that  had  nominated  and  elected  him — a  policy  that 
one  who  was  merely  a  politician  or  a  time-server  would  never  have  adopted. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  shortcomings  of  his  administration,  lack  of 
sincerity  or  of  an  earnest  desire  to  lose  self  in  the  advancement  of  the 
public  good  was  certainly  not  among  them.  The  contest  between  the 
President  and  Senator  Conkling  that  caused  uneasiness  in  the  Republican 
party  in  1878,  over  the  control  of  the  National  patronage  in  New  York, 
would  not  have  arisen  had  the  former  been  seeking  the  advancement  of 
his  own  poHtical  fortunes  ;  and  although  the  President  won  the  day,  and 
the  nominations  to  which  Mr.  Conkling  objected  were  confirmed  by 
the  senate,  it  was  at  the  cost  of  a  disagreement  with  a  strong  faction  of 
the  Republican  party,  and  the  alienation  from  his  support  of  powerful 
leaders  without  whom  he  could  never  have  succeeded  had  he  been  a  can- 
didate for  renomination.  Accordingly  when  the  National  convention 
met  at  Chicago  on  June  2,  1880,  President  Hayes  was  not  numbered 
among  the  candidates,  and  his  name  was  not  presented  for  consideration. 
The  purity  and  successful  conduct  of  his  administration,  however,  were  en- 
dorsed in  the  platform  there  adopted,  in  the  following  words:  "  That  the 
purity  and  patriotism  which  characterized  the  earlier  career  of  Rutherford 
B.  Hayes  in  peace  and  war,  and  which  guided  the  thoughts  of  our  immedi- 
ate predecessors  to  him  for  a  Presidential  candidate,  have  continued  to 
inspire  him  in  his  career  as  chief  Executive,  and  that  history  will  accord 
to  his  administration  the  honors  which  are  due  an  efficient,  just  and  court- 
eous discharge  of  the  public  business,  and  will  honor  his  interposition 
between  the  people  and  proposed  partisan  laws." 

The  administration  of  President  Hayes,  it  may  be  remarked  in  passing,  was 
marked  by  the  very  few  changes  that  occurred  in  his  cabinet.  Four  of  his 
original  appointees,  Messrs  Evarts,  Sherman,  Schurz  and  Devens  remained 
through  the  four  years  of  his  Presidential  service.  On  December  1 2, 1 879,  Mr. 
McCrary^  secretary  of  war,  resigned  to  become  United  States  judge  for  the 
eighth  circuit,  and  was  succeeded  by  Alexander  Ramsey  of  Minnesota  ;  in 
August,  1880,  Mr.  Key,  postmaster-general,  resigned  to  become  judge  of  the 
United  States  court  for  the  eastern  and  middle  division  of  Tennessee,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Horace  Maynard  of  Tennessee;  and  in  January,    1881 
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Mr.  Thompson  resigned  the  secretaryship  of  the  navy,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Nathan  Goff,  jr.,  of  West  Virginia. 

President  Hayes'  last  annual  message  to  congress  was  forwarded  on 
December  6,  1880.  Space  can  be  profitably  given  to  several  extracts 
therefrom,  as  showing  the  condition  of  the  country  in  its  political  and  busi- 
ness relations,  and  as  embodying  the  fruits  of  four  years  of  personal  service 
and  official  observation  :  "  Continued  opposition  to  the  full  and  free  enjoy- 
ment of  the  rights  of  citizenship,  conferred  upon  the  colored  people  by  the 
recent  amendments  of  the  Constitution,  still  prevails  in  several  of  the  late 
slave-holding  states.  It  has,  perhaps,  not  been  manifested  in  the  recent 
election  to  any  large  extent  in  acts  of  violence  or  intimidation.  It  has, 
however,  by  fraudulent  practices  in  connection  with  the  ballots,  with  the 
regulations  as  to  the  places  and  manner  of  voting,  and  with  counting, 
returning  and  canvassing  the  votes  cast,  been  successful  in  defeating  the 
exercise  of  the  right  preservative  of  all  rights — the  right  of  suffrage — which 
the  Constitution  expressly  confers  upon  our  enfranchised  citizens.  .  .  . 
My  views  concerning  the  dangers  of  patronage  or  appointments  for  per- 
sonal or  partisan  considerations,  have  been  strengthened  by  my  observa- 
tion and  experience  in  the  Executive  office,  and  I  believe  these  dangers 
threaten  the  stability  of  the  government.  Competitive  examinations  in 
aid  of  impartial  appointments  and  promotions  have  been  conducted  for 
some  years  past  in  several  of  the  Executive  departments,  and  by  my 
direction  this  system  has  been  adopted  in  the  custom-houses  and  post-offices 
of  the  larger  cities  of  the  country.  In  the  city  of  New  York  over  two 
thousand  positions  in  the  civil  service  have  been  subject  in  their  appoint- 
ments and  tenure  of  place  to  the  operation  of  published  rules  for  this  pur- 
pose, during  the  past  two  years.  The  results  of  these  practical  trials  have 
been  very  satisfactory,  and  have  confirmed  my  opinion  in  favor  of  this 
system  of  selection.  ...  It  is  the  recognized  duty  and  purpose  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  suppress  polygamy  where  it  now  exists 
in  our  territories,  and  to  prevent  its  extension.  Faithful  and  zealous  efforts 
have  been  made  by  the  United  States  authorities  in  Utah  to  enforce  the 
laws  against  it.  Experience  has  shown  that  the  legislation  upon  this  sub- 
ject to  be  effective  requires  extensive  modification  and  amendment.  The 
longer  action  is  delayed  the  more  difficult  will  it  be  to  accomplish  what  is 
desired.  .  .  .  The  condition  of  the  financial  affairs  of  the  government, 
as  shown  by  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  is  very  satisfactory. 
It  is  believed  that  the  present  financial  condition  of  the  United  States, 
whether  considered  with  respect  to  trade,  currency,  credit,  growing  wealth, 
or  the  extent  and  variety  of  our  resources,  is  more  favorable  than  that  of 
any  other  country  of  our  time,  and  has  never  been  surpassed  by  that  of 
anv  country  at  any  period  of  its  history.  All  its  industries  are  thriving; 
the  rate  o^  interest  is  low ;  new  railroads  are  being  constructed  ;  vast  im- 
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migration  is  increasing  our  population,  capital  and  labor ;  new  enterprises 
m  great  number  are  in  progress,  and  our  commercial  relations  with  other 
countries  are  improving.  .  .  .  It  is  obvious  that  the  legislation  of  the 
last  congress  in  regard  to  silver,  so  far  as  it  was  based  on  an  anticipated 
rise  in  the  value  of  silver  as  a  result  of  that  legislation,  has  failed  to  produce 
the  effect  then  predicted.  The  longer  the  law  remains  in  force,  requiring 
as  it  does  the  coinage  of  a  nominal  dollar,  which,  in  reality,  is  not  a  dollar, 
the  greater  becomes  the  danger  that  this  country  will  be  forced  to  accept 
a  single  metal  as  the  sole  legal  standard  of  value  in  circulation,  and  this  a 
standard  of  less  value  than  it  purports  to  be  worth  in  the  recognized  money 
of  the  world,"  Recommendations  concerning  the  creation  of  an  active 
militia,  the  improvements  of  internal  waterways,  education  and  other 
matters  of  National  importance  and  interest,  were  also  contained  in  the 
message. 

Among  the  final  official  acts  of  President  Hayes  was  a  message  to  con- 
gress in  February,  1881,  in  regard  to  the  proper  policy  of  the  Nation 
towards  the  Indians ;  and  his  veto  of  the  Refunding  bill  on  March  3,  the 
last  day  of  his  Presidential  term.  His  ideas  upon  the  subject  first  named 
should  be  given,  as  illustrating  the  practical  humanity  of  his  views :  "Our 
general  Indian  policy  for  the  future  should  embrace  the  following  leading 
ideas :  i.  The  Indians  should  be  prepared  for  citizenship  by  giving  to  their 
young  of  both  sexes  that  industrial  and  general  education  which  is  required 
to  enable  them  to  be  self-supporting  and  capable  of  self-protection  in  a 
civilized  community.  2.  Lands  should  be  allotted  to  the  Indians  in  sever- 
alty, inalienable  for  a  certain  period.  3.  The  Indians  should  have  a  fair 
compensation  for  their  lands  not  required  for  individual  allotments,  the 
amount  to  be  invested  with  suitable  safeguards  for  their  benefit.  4.  With 
these  perquisites  secured,  the  Indians  should  be  made  citizens  and  invested 
with  the  rights  and  charged  with  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship."  His 
objections  to  the  Refunding  bill  were  not  based  upon  any  opposition  to  the 
bill  itself,  but  to  a  measure  involved  therein  of  which  he  could  not  approve. 
Upon  the  first  point  he  expressed  himself  clearly  :  ' '  The  importance  of  the 
passage  at  the  present  session  of  congress  of  a  suitable  measure  for  the 
refunding  of  the  National  debt,  which  is  about  to  mature,  is  generally 
recognized.  It  has  been  urged  upon  the  attention  of  congress  by  the  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury,  and  in  my  last  annual  message.  If  successfully  accom- 
plished it  will  secure  a  large  decrease  in  the  annual  interest  payment  of  the 
Nation  ;  and  I  earnestly  recommend,  if  the  bill  before  me  should  fail,  that 
another  measure  for  this  purpose  be  adopted  before  the  present  congress 
adjourns,"  His  objections  were  thus  stated:  "While  in  my  opinion  it 
would  be  wise  to  authorize  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  in  his  discretion, 
to  offer  to  the  public  bonds  bearing  three  and  one-half  per  cent,  interest  in 
aid  of  refunding,  I  should  not  deem  it  my  duty  to  interpose  my  constitu- 
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tJonal  objection  to  the  passage  of  the  present  bill,  if  it  did  not  contain,  in 
its  fifth  section,  provisions  which,  in  my  judgment,  seriously  impair  the 
value  and  tend  to  the  destruction  of  the  present  National  banking  system 
of  the  country.  This  system  has  now  been  in  operation  almost  twenty 
years.  No  safer  or  more  beneficial  banking  system  was  ever  established. 
Its  advantages  as  a  business  are  free  to  all  who  have  the  necessary  capital. 
It  furnishes  a  currency  to  the  public  which  for  convenience  and  the  security 
of  the  bill-holder  has  probably  never  been  equaled  by  that  of  any  other 
banking  system.  Its  notes  are  secured  by  the  deposit  with  the  government 
of  the  interest  bearing  bonds  of  the  United  States.  .  .  .  Under  these 
circumstances,  to  amend  the  banking  law  so  as  to  deprive  the  banks  of  the 
privilege  of  securing  their  notes  by  the  most  valuable  bonds  issued  by  the 
government,  will,  it  is  believed,  in  a  large  part  of  the  country,  be  a  practi- 
cal prohibition  of  the  organization  of  new  banks,  and  prevent  the  existing 
banks  from  enlarging  their  capital.  The  National  banking  system,  if  con- 
tinued at  all,  will  be  a  monopoly  in  the  hands  of  those  already  engaged  in 
it,  who  may  purchase  government  bonds  bearing  a  more  favorable  rate  of 
interest  than  the  three  per  cent,  bonds,  prior  to  next  July.  To  prevent 
the  further  organization  of  banks  is  to  put  in  jeopardy  the  whole  system, 
by  taking  from  it  the  feature  which  makes  it  as  it  now  is,  a  banking  system 
free  upon  the  same  terms  to  all  who  wish  to  engage  in  it.  Even  the  exist- 
ing banks  will  be  in  danger  of  being  driven  from  business  by  the  additional 
disadvantages  to  which  they  will  be  subjected  by  this  bill."  In  this  veto, 
among  the  last  of  his  official  acts.  President  Hayes  was  still  the  guardian 
of  the  interests  of  the  people,  and  still  possessed  with  the  courage  to  do 
his  whole  duty  as  he  construed  it  to  be,  without  reference  to  the  criticisms 
of  those  who  condemned  or  the  plaudits  of  those  who  justified  the  wisdom 
and  patriotism  of  his  course. 

Upon  the  inauguration  of  General  Garfield  as  President,  Ex-President 
Hayes  gladly  and  quietly  relinquished  the  affairs  of  office  and  retired  to 
his  pleasant  home  in  Fremont,  Ohio,  where  he  has  since  lived  h;  the  rest 
earned  by  long  years  of  public  service,  and  in  a  dignified  retirement  that 
is  never  broken  in  upon  by  any  desire  of  his  own.  He  has  declined  many 
opportunities  for  the  exercise  of  public  trusts,  only  accepting  such  as — 
like  a  trusteeship  in  the  Garfield  Memorial  association — called  strongly 
upon  his  sympathies,  or  seemed  to  him  a  matter  of  public  duty.  Matters 
of  an  educational  nature,  and  such  as  have  a  purpose  for  the  elevation  of 
mankind  or  Christianizing  the  world,  always  excite  his  sympathy  and  sup- 
port, and  so  far  as  possible  his  influence  is  given  for  their  advancement. 
He  is  useful  in  the  local  affairs  of  his  home  and  neighborhood,  but  avoids 
all  suggestions  that  look  to  his  taking  a  part  in  politics  or  public  affairs. 

Many  of  the  personal  qualities  of  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  can  be  dis- 
covered in  the  foregoing  outline  of  his  public  career  and  recapitulation 
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of  his  official  services.  The  underlying  principle  of  his  life  seems  to 
have  been — perhaps  unconsciously  to  himself — an  instinctive  and  innate 
honesty  that  would  not  let  him  be  a  pettifogger  in  law,  a  charlatan  an  pol- 
itics, or  a  hypocrite  in  morals,  any  more  than  it  would  have  permitted  a 
mercenary  dishonesty  in  business  affairs.  The  recognition  of  this  trait 
was  one  of  the  impelling  forces  that  moved  the  people  to  trust  him  un- 
reservedly at  times  when  there  was  danger  from  demagoguery  and  betrayal ; 
and  in  no  instance  was  that  trust  ever  misused  or  that  faith  proved  to  be 
misplaced.  The  choice  of  the  people  who  named  him  for  President  and  then 
called  him  to  that  high  position  was  not  an  accident,  but  the  result  of  a 
knowledge  of  his  career  and  his  fitness  to  administer  the  most  important 
office  in  the  land.  The  preparation  for  his  great  work  had  been  begun 
years  before.  He  had  been  a  student  of  men  from  his  boyhood,  and  while 
studying  others  had  not  forgotten  to  become  acquainted  with  himself 
He  had  learned  the  political  history  of  his  country  as  well,  and  every 
event  that  had  made  an  impress  upon  its  fortunes  had  found  a  place  in  his 
memory.  Although  mild  in  manner  and  courteous  in  speech,  he  was  an 
unrelenting  foe  upon  the  stump,  and  never  abandoned  a  subject  nor  turned 
his  face  from  an  antagonist  until  he  had  fastened  the  argument  in  the 
strong  chains  of  logic,  and  made  his  position  impregnable.  When  on  the 
hustings,  he  was  grave,  earnest  and  simple,  no  teller  of  stories,  and  with 
no  play  of  that  broad  humor  that  many  consider  one  of  the  great  elements 
of  political  oratory;  yet  he  ever  held  his  audience,  whether  it  was  composed 
of  the  culture  and  the  learning  of  the  capital,  or  the  rustic  and  untrained 
shrewdness  of  the  back  settlement.  As  a  soldier  he  was  brave  yet  careful ; 
cautious  and  yet  willing  to  risk  all  upon  a  chance  when  occasion  demanded ; 
attentive  to  the  health,  the  comfort  and  conduct  of  his  men ;  loved  by 
them  with  a  sincere  devotion,  and  obeyed  with  a  willingness  not  many 
commanders  could  secure.  One  of  his  privates  told  much  in  a  few  words 
when  he  said  of  him  :  "A  braver  or  better  man  was  not  in  the  army.  He 
had  an  abundance  of  grit.  If  he  had  a  fault,  it  was  that  in  a  battle  he 
was  too  eager.  On  a  long  dusty  march  I  could  always  tell  Colonel  Hayes' 
horse,  as  it  was  always  loaded  with  the  guns  and  knapsacks  of  the  boys 
who  were  giving  out,  the  colonel  himself  walking  by  its  side,  no  matter 
how  great  the  heat.  He  was  a  kind  man,  but  we  had  to  do  our  whole 
duty  as  soldiers."  The  testimony  of  General  James  M.  Comly,  who 
served  with  him,  completes  and  supplements  the  above  :  "  In  military  life 
he  was  noted  among  army  men  for  his  coolness  firmness  and  daring. 
No  emergency  ever  came  upon  him  that  he  was  not  equal  to.  The  West 
Point  men  regarded  him  as  one  of  the  very  best  officers  in  the  volunteer 
service,  and  attributed  to  him  a  very  high  order  of  military  genius.  His 
courage,  though  of  the  undemonstrative  sort,  was  absolutely  sublime,  and 
was  attested  by  three  or  four  wounds  received  in  the  very  front  of  battle. 
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His  charge  at  Winchester,  where  he  led  his  brigade  through  a  deep  slough 
in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  plunging  his  horse  into  the  mire  up  to  the  sad- 
dle-bow, and  being  the  first  man  over,  though  a  perfect  storm  of  bullets 
swept  about  him,  was  scarcely  excelled  durfng  the  whole  war  as  a  feat  of 
personal  daring.  Yet  this  was  but  one  incident  of  a  dozen  similar  ones 
in  his  army  career  that  might  be  named.  Had  he  been  as  clamorous  for 
promotion  and  as  impatient  for  popular  appreciation  as  some  officers  were, 
he  would  have  been  placed  at  the  head  of  a  corps,  or  one  of  the  grand 
armies,  instead  o(  a  division," 

As  governor  of  Ohio,  during  six  years  covering  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant periods  in  the  record  of  the  state,  he  conceived  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
administer  the  affairs  of  the  state  with  all  the  wisdom  and  discretion  he 
could  command,  concerning  himself  about  National  affairs  only  as  they 
touched  the  interests  of  Ohio.  He  applied  himself  closely  to  a  study  of 
the  sources  of  state  prosperity,  and  used  all  his  endeavors  to  develop  home 
industries,  keep  down  debt  and  taxation,  and  introduce  economy  into  all 
the  departments.  He  bestowed  a  searching  and  careful  attention  upon  the 
asylums,  prisons  and  other  public  institutions,  and  used  the  pardoning 
power  with  exemplary  discretion.  During  the  great  coal  riots  of  the  Mas- 
sillon  district,  that  occurred  during  his  third  term,  he  showed  a  soldier's 
vigor  in  suppressing  violence  and  holding  the  mob  in  check — writing  to 
the  adjutant-general  who  was  in  command:  "I  still  feel  that  there  is  doubt 
as  to  the  sufficiency  of  your  force.  Be  sure  to  have  it  ample.  If  you  call 
out  too  many  men,  I  will  be  responsible ;  but  if  you  fail  for  want  of  enough, 
it  will  be  your  fault." 

The  record  made  by  General  Hayes  as  President  of  the  United  States 
needs  little  elaboration,  as  he  has  so  fully  and  so  fairly  spoken  for  himself 
in  what  has  gone  before  that  even  the  superficial  reader  can  see  the  under- 
lying springs  of  action  that  controlled  him,  and  that  extorted  from  those 
who  opposed  him  the  confession  that  his  purposes  were  pure  and  patriotic, 
and  that  his  professions  and  practices  joined  themselves  in  honorable  ac- 
cord. The  Democrat  who  was  loudest  in  the  cry  of  a  fraudulent  accession 
to  the  Presidency,  the  machine  politician  who  grew  censorious  and  bitter 
because  he  saw  a  reform  urged  that  should  interfere  with  his  power  and 
calling,  and  the  radical  Republican  who  resented  the  policy  of  conciliation 
in  the  south,  were  the  three  who  joined  their  voices  in  denunciation  of  the 
Hayes  administration,  and  have  in  many  cases  not  forgotten  their  grievances 
even  now  that  General  Hayes  has  retired  to  private  life,  and  after-events 
have  shown  that  in  most  cases  once  upon  debatable  ground,  he  has  been 
in  the  right  and  his  opponents  in  the  wrong.  The  personal,  social  and 
political  purity  of  his  administration  forms  one  of  the  brightest  places  in 
American  history  ;  and  it  was  to  his  honor  that  when  he  believed  a  thing 
to  be  right  he  l?ved  it  and  practiced  it,  no  matter  what  might  be  the  social 
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sentiment  and  practices  of  the  life  by  which  he  was  surrounded.  Time 
will  do  substantial  justice  to  his  career,  and  it  can  but  be  the  verdict  of  im- 
partial history  that  his  administration  was  the  one  needed  by  the  country 
in  its  transition  state  from  war  to  peace,  and  that  his  bold  stand  for  honest 
dealing  upon  the  part  of  the  government  toward  all  who  had  invested  in 
faith  of  its  pledges,  established  a  precedent  that  others  will  quote  and 
follow  in  similar  crises  in  our  National  existence. 

To  quote  briefly  from  a  biographer,  whose  knowledge  of  his  subject 
was  such  as  to  allow  him  to  speak  with  a  voice  of  authority  :  ' '  The  con- 
clusions which  follow  our  study  of  the  pubHc  career  of  Rutherford  B. 
Hayes,  and  the  study  of  that  interior  life,  the  beauty  of  which  the  world 
will  not  know  until  he  has  passed  from  it,  are  briefly  these :  In  boy. 
hood,  in  battle,  in  the  civic  chair,  in  the  esteem  of  his  state,  in  ever> 
duty  and  relation  of  life,  he  has  been  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  country^ 
men.  As  a  student,  he  was  foremost  ;  as  a  lawyer,  he  was  in  the  front 
rank  ;  as  a  soldier,  he  was  the  bravest ;  as  a  legislator,  the  most  judicious  ,. 
as  a  governor  and  as  President,  second  to  none  of  our  great  magistrates. 

"  The  most  striking  characteristic  of  Hayes  as  a  soldier  was  his  per- 
sonal intrepidity.  Anthony  Wayne,  Francis  Marion  and  Ethan  Allen 
were  called  brave  men  in  the  Revolution,  and  so  they  were  ;  but  we  look 
in  vain  in  their  histories  for  as  numerous  proofs  of  unsurpassable  daring  as 
the  hero  of  Cloyd  mountain,  Cedar  creek  and  South  mountain  has  given 
us.  Four  horses  shot  under  him ;  four  wounds  in  action  ;  fighting  after 
he  fell;  a  hundred  days  exposed  to  death  under  fire — these  are  the 
evidences  of  as  lofty  a  courage  as  is  yet  known  among,  men.  As  a 
regimental,  brigade  and  division  commander,  his  most  striking  quality  as 
a  leader  was  his  impetuosity.  General  Crook  used  to  say  that  Hayes 
fought  infantry  as  other  men  fought  cavalry.  He  was  always  wanting  to 
move  forward,  to  charge,  to  get  at  the  enemy  with  cold  steel.  His  favor- 
ite step  was  the  double-quick;  his  choice  of  distance  two  paces,  and  his 
preferred  mode  of  fighting  the  hand-to-hand  grapple.  This  meant  busi- 
ness, was  decisive  and  was  soon  over. 

"  Another  characteristic  was  his  constant  care  for  the  comfort  of  his 
soldiers.  He  was  much  in  the  hospitals,  cheering  up  the  wounded,  writ- 
ing letters  for  them,  and  sending  last  messages  from  the  lips  of  the 
dying  to  wives,  mothers  and  friends.  He  shared  his  blanket,  his  last 
crust,  his  last  penny,  with  the  neediest  of  his  men,  and  abstained  from 
food  when  they  had  none. 

"As  a  civil  magistrate,  General  Hayes  developed  executive  and  admin- 
istrative abilities  of  the  highest  order.  He  has  a  practical,  common- 
sense,  direct  way  of  doing  things.  He  first  finds  what  things  ought  to 
be  done,  and  then  how.  When  his  own  party  has  been  in  a  minorit\-,  he 
has  made  friends  with  a  few  of  the  most   reasonable  men  in   the   opposi- 
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tion,  and  through  them,  as  instruments,  has  accompHshed  his  purposes. 
He  is  a  discriminating  judge  of  human  nature,  and  is  magnetic  enough 
to  make  legislators  follow  his  lead,  as  his  soldiers  followed  him.  He  has 
fixed  rules  of  official  conduct  to  which  he  adheres  in  all  cases.  For  ex- 
ample— when  governor  of  Ohio — if  he  had  a  judge  to  appoint,  his  sim- 
ple inquiry  was  :  Whom  do  the  members  of  the  legal  profession  want, 
who  live  in  the  judicial  district  to  be  provided  for?  When  that  fact  was 
accurately  ascertained,  the  appointment  followed  as  a  matter  of  course, 
even  though  the  lawyer  preferred  may  have  been  his  personal  enemy.  In 
the  interests  of  learning,  higher  education,  human  benevolence  and  equal 
rights,  General  Hayes  accomplished  more  than  any  governor  Ohio 
ever  had. 

"  In  a  word,  General  Hayes  is  square  built,  solid  and  sound,  mentally, 
morally  and  physically.  His  integrity  is  a  proverb ;  his  fidelity  to  his 
convictions  is  recognized  by  political  enemies ;  his  record  is  of  unassaila- 
ble soundness,  and  there  is  absolutely  nothing  vulnerable  in  his  character. 
He  has  a  Lincoln-like  soundness  of  judgment,  and  is  as  inexorably  just 
as  old  John  Marshall.  He  is  a  man  absolutely  free  from  eccentricities 
and  affectations ;  he  neither  walks  nor  talks  on  stilts.  His  manners  have 
the  warmth  and  grace  that  sincerity  and  simplicity  give.  In  bearing  he  is 
animated  and  thoughtful,  m.anly  and  refined.  His  firmness,  while  it  does 
not  amount  to  obstinacy,  marks  the  clear-cut  individuality  and  decision 
of  his  character.  He  has  the  guiding  faculty  and  the  power  of  contain- 
ing himself  He  takes  a  just  measure  both  of  himself  and  of  other  men. 
If  the  country  will  do  this,  his  future  is  as  secure  as  his  past*  If  Presi- 
dent, he  would  do  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time,  in  the  right  way.  His 
election  will  give  us,  not  a  solid  south  or  a  solid  north,  but  a  solid 
Union. 

' '  Since  experience  has  taught  us  how  essential  it  is  that  the  representa- 
tive of  the  women  of  America  in  the  executive  mansion  should  worthily 
represent  all  that  is  best  and  most  elevated  in  our  social  life,  a  word  in 
regard  to  the  companion  of  General  Hayes  may  not  be  out  of  taste.  If 
any  public  man  in  our  history  has  been  more  fortunate  and  happy  in  his 
home  surroundings  and  family  relations,  we  are  not  aware  who  he  may 
be.  If  the  voice  of  the  people  should  decree  the  transplanting  of  the 
ideal  home  of  this  family  from  the  capital  of  Ohio  to  the  capital  of  the  Re- 
public, the  pure  and  elevating  influences  radiating  from  such  a  home 
would  pervade  and  purify  the  social  life  of  the  National  city,  if  not  of  the 
land.  A  severer  simphcity  would  mark  the  inner  and  the  outer  life  of 
the  President's  household.  Extravagance  in  dress  and  living,  wasteful- 
ness in  vain  displays  and  in  ambitious  entertainments  would  find  no  en- 
couragement.    The  lessons  of  truth  and  piety,  of  purity  and  virtue  and 

*  The  above  was  written  prior  to  his  elevation  to  the  Presidency. 
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charity  and  benevolence,  of  sincerity  and  self-forgetfulness,  would  be 
taught  by  example ;  a  whole  people  could  here  find  in  illustration  the 
sacredness  of  the  family  and  the  holiness  of  home."  The?  prophecy  in 
the  above  was  certainly  made  good  in  every  material  respect  by  General 
Hayes'  occupation  of  the  Presidential  chair. 
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JAMES  A.  GARFIELD'S  career  as  President  of  the  United  States  is 
covered  by  a  suggestion  and  a  promise,  rather  than  accomplished 
deeds ;  for  he  had  hardly  entered  upon  the  administration  of  the 
office  before  the  most  needless  and  cruel  .assassination  in  history  cut  short 
his  usefulness  and  laid  waste  the  pride  and  hopes  that  had  grown  out  of 
his  accession  to  the  Nation's  chief  official  power.  He  had  been  trained 
as  few  men  can  ever  be  trained  in  public  life — touching  in  the  beginning 
the  hardships  and  developing  influences  of  pioneer  life  in  a  new  country, 
and  toward  the  close  the  highest  civilization  and  culture  of  the  most 
favored  period  of  the  nineteenth  century  ;  the  willing  learner  in  the  log- 
cabin  school,  and  the  teacher  in  a  high  institution  of  learning ;  a  soldier 
who  won  his  stars  by  brave  work  upon  the  field  of  battle;  a  law-maker 
who  became  one  of  the  commanding  forces  in  the  highest  law-making 
body  of  the  land ;  a  senator-elect  on  whom  a  new  honor  fell  so  soon  that 
he  was  unable  to  take  the  senatorial  seat.  At  every  step  of  his  ad- 
vancing career  he  had  been  recognized  as  master  of  the  situation.  By 
sheer  ability,  applicatioiT,  and  the  power  of  intellectual  command,  he  had 
worked  his  way  forward  step  by  step ;  and  when  the  people  chose  him  for 
their  ruler,  it  was  felt  that  his  brain,  his  conscience,  his  experience,  and 
his  aspirations  for  better  things  in  the  moral  and  mental  life  of  the  people, 
would  lead  him  to  a  career  in  the  Presidential  chair  that  would  reflect 
honor  upon  the  age  of  which  his  administration  was  a  part.  Whether  or 
not  these  great  and  generous  expectations  could  have  been  realized,  must 
remain  among  the  unsolved  problems  of  history,  for  the  end  came  when 
he  had  passed,  as  it  were,  merely  over  the  threshold  of  his  Presidential 
career. 

The  parents  of  General  Garfield  were  sufficiently  humble  in  circum- 
stances to  justify  the  claim  that  he  was  a  self-made  man  ;  and  yet  from 
them  he  received  many  of  the  qualities  that  made  him  useful,  and  some  of 
those  that  made  him  great.      He  came  of  a  New  England  stock,  being  the 
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ninth  in  direct  descent  from  Edward  Garfield,  who  emigrated  from  or  near 
Chester,  on  the  border  of  Wales,  in  1636,  and  settled  in  Watertovvn, 
Massachusetts.  His  father,  Abram  Garfield,  and  his  mother,  Eliza  Ballou, 
emigrated  to  the  west  in  search  of  a  home,  and  in  January,  1830,  settled 
in  the  woods  in  Orange,  Cuyahoga  county,  Ohio,  where  they  had  pur- 
chased thirty  acres  of  land.  In  the  small  log-cabin  which  they  had  erected 
for  a  home,  the  son,  James  A.  Garfield,  was  born  on  November  19,  1831. 
Two  years  later,  when  the  clearing  was  becoming  gradually  a  farm  which 
had  not  yet  been  altogether  paid  for,  the  father  died  from  exposure  and 
overwork,  leaving  the  mother  and  four  little  ones  to  face  the  hard  necessi- 
ties of  frontier  life  as  best  they  could. 

The  boyhood  life  of  this  future  President  differed  but  little  from  that  of 
thousands  of  others  who  have  or  have  not  won  distinction,  as  the  case  may 
be.  As  has  been  aptly  said  by  one  who  knew  him  closely  through  many 
years*:  "The  United  States  is  still  a  young  country,  and  most  readers 
have  enough  knowledge  of  pioneer  life,  either  from  experience  or  tradi- 
tion, to  see  at  a  glance  the  main  features  of  his  external  life :  a  log-house, 
a  forest,  plain  fare  and  rough  clothes,  few  books  and  papers,  a  pioneer  dis- 
trict school,  neighborhood  meetings,  loggings,  raisings,  'bees,'  hard  work, 
pinching  economy,  an  occasional  visit  to  the  neighboring  villages  or  to 
Cleveland,  come  at  once  to  view.  Young  Garfield's  life  did  not  materially 
differ  from  the  lives  of  other  boys  in  the  Orange  woods.  Naturally  the 
Garfields,  as  they  had  lost  the  husband  and  father,  fell  behind  most  of 
their  neighbors  in  property,  so  that  their  labor  was  more  severe  and  their 
poverty  more  pinching.  .     Young  James  Garfield  ranl<ed  high  in  the 

neighborhood  in  respect  to  ability,  education  and  character.  He  took  the 
district  school  course  of  study  in  the  old-fashioned  way — spelling,  reading, 
writing,  geography,  grammar  and  arithmetic.  By  the  time  he  was  seven- 
teen years  ot  age  he  had  learned  what  the  district  school  could  teach  him. 
It  does  not  appear  that  up  to  this  age  he  had  contemplated  wider  studies. 
His  passion  was  to  goto  sea  and  become  a  sailor."  The  canal-driver's 
experience  was  but  an  episode  of  his  youth ;  and  he  no  more  found  the 
beginning  of  his  life  in  that  capacity,  nor  was  sent  forth  into  the  world 
with  its  experiences  as  his  main  stock  in  trade,  than  does  any  farmer's  boy 
becom' :  less  a  farmer  lad  because  he  leaves  the  farm  for  a  few  months  to 
try  his  hand  at  an  outside  occupation,  to  fill  in  leisure  or  gain  the  ready 
money  that  the  home  vocation  does  not  offer. 

The  causes  that  led  him  to  study,  and  perhaps  gave  him. the  bent  of  in- 
cUnation  and  application  that  turned  his  course  toward  a  possible  public 
life,  have  been  so  well  and  fairly  stated  in  his  own  language,  that  no 
amplification  is  needed.  "  In  accordance  with  your  request,"  he  wrote  to 
the  trustees  of  Geauga  seminary,  at  Chester,  Ohio,  in  1867,   "I  will  make 

*  '  The  Republican  Text-book  for  the  Campaign  of  1880.'   By  B.  A.  Hinsdale  ;  pages  i  and  2. 
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a  brief  statement  of  my  connection  with  Geauga  seminary.  I  do  this 
with  more  readiness  because  it  is  a  source  of  great  pleasure  to  me  to  recall 
the  persons  and  scenes  connected  with  the  beginnings  of  my  student  life. 
In  the  winter  of  1848-9  I  was  at  my  mother's  in  Orange,  Cuyahoga 
county,  Ohio,  suffering  from  a  three  months'  siege  of  fever  and  ague  . 
which  I  had  brought  from  the  Ohio  canal  the  preceding  summer.  Samuel 
D.  Bates,  now  a  distinguished  minister  of  the  gospel  in  Marion,  Ohio,  was 
that  winter  teaching  the  district  school  near  my  mother's.  He  had 
attended  the  seminary  at  Chester,  and  urged  several  of  the  young  men  in 
the  neighborhood  to  return  with  him  in  the  spring.  Being  yet  too  ill 
to  return  to  my  plan  of  becoming  a  sailor  on  the  lake,  I  resolved  to  attend 
school  one  term  and  postpone  saihng  until  autumn.  Accordingly  I  joined 
two  other  young  men,  and  with  the  necessary  provisions  for  boarding  our- 
selves, we  reached  Chester,  March  6,  1849,  ^^^  rented  a  room  in  an  un- 
painted  frame  house  nearly  west  from  the  seminary,  and  across  the  street 
from  it.  I  bought  the  second  algebra  I  ever  saw,  and  commenced  the 
study  of  it  there.  Studied  also  natural  philosophy  and  grammar.  I 
attended  there  in  the  fall  of  1849,  and  during  the  following  winter  taught 
my  first  school.  Returned  to  the  seminary  again  in  the  spring  of  1850, 
I  commenced  the  study  of  Latin  and  finished  algebra  and  botany.  At  the 
close  of  the  term  I  made  my  first  public  speech.  It  was  a  six  minutes' 
oration  at  the  annual  exhibition.  My  diary  shows  the  anxiety  and  solici- 
tude through  which  I  passed  in  its  preparation  and  delivery.  During  the 
summer  vacation  of  1850  I  worked  at  the  carpenter's  trade  in  Chester. 
Among  other  things  I  helped  to  build  a  two-story  house  on  the  east  sid° 
of  the  road,  a  little  way  south  of  the  seminary  grounds.  Attended  school 
during  the  fall  term  of  1850,  and  commenced  the  study  of  Greek  ;  worked 
mornings,  evenings  and  Saturdays  at  my  trade,  and  thus  paid  my  way. 
After  the  first  term  at  Chester  I  never  received  any  pecuniary  assistance." 
The  desire  for  an  education  that  had  been  given  him  in  these  early  ex- 
periences as  student  and  teacher,  and  the  glimpse  he  had  gained  of  intel- 
lectual capacities  heretofore  unsuspected,  led  him  to  seek  for  other  sources 
of  learning  not  beyond  the  means  within  his  command.  The  Disciple 
institute  that  had  been  but  recently  opened  in  Hiram,  a  then  unknown 
township  in  Portage  county,  came  the  nearest  to  his  wish  and  possessions, 
and  he  was  soon  enrolled  among  its  attendants,  partly  paying  for  his 
tuition  by  his  services  as  janitor  of  the  institute  building.  He  had  been 
there  only  a  year  when  he  became  one  of  the  teachers,  in  the  department 
of  "English  and  the  Ancient  Languages ;"  and  two  years  later  he  was 
prepared  to  enter  Williams  college,  Massachusetts,  where  he  became  a 
member  of  the  junior  class  in  1854,  and  graduated  with  the  highest  honors 
in  1856.  He  had  been  already  elected  by  the  board  of  trustees  at  Hiram 
to    the   position    of  teacher    of    ancient  languages  and  literature ;    and 
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at  the  end  of  a  year  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  institution.  It 
was  while  here,  at  the  summit  of  local  ambition,  as  the  principal  of  a 
flourishing  institute  that  gave  promise  of  a  rapid  expansion  of  power 
and  influence  in  the  future,  and  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  secure 
in  an  assured  income,  that  he  felt  justified  in  entering  into  the  rela- 
tionship of  marriage,  and  on  November  ii,  1858,  he  was  united  to  a  capa- 
ble and  high-minded  young  lady  to  whom  he  was  engaged  before  enter- 
ing Williams  college — Miss  Lucretia  Rudolph,  whose  family  had  recently 
removed  to  Hiram  in  order  that  the  children  might  receive  its  educational 
advantages. 

In  the  many  labors  imposed  upon  him  by  the  school,  and  those  he 
accepted  as  lecturer  when  called  upon  by  the  lyceums  and  associations  of 
the  neighborhood  ;  in  reading  and  study ;  in  political  speeches  or  writ- 
ings, as  the  occasion  demanded ;  and  in  the  occupancy  at  times  of  a  pulpit 
in  the  Disciple  church — whose  preachers  needed  no  ordination — he  passed 
several  busy  and  happy  years,  developing  himself  while  engaged  in  the 
development  of  others.  By  1859  he  had  so  made  his  mark  upon  the  po- 
litical and  social  life  of  a  community  which  has  ever  had  the  faculty  of 
quietly  selecting  its  own  public  servants  without  dictation  from  personal 
or  caucus  rule,  that  he  was  chosen  by  the  Republicans  of  the  Summit- 
Portage  district  as  their  candidate  for  state  senator,  and  elected.  When 
he  took  his  seat  in  the  legislature  he  was  the  youngest  member  of  the 
upper  house,  being  but  twenty-eight  years  of  age.  As  a  debater  and  in 
his  knowledge  of  parliamentary  law  he  was  among  the  leading  men  of  the 
assembly  ;  and  the  occasion  was  not  long  wanting  when  he  could  show 
the  people  what  was  in  him.  As  the  storm  of  war  threatened  the  land 
while  he  was  among  the  law-makers  of  his  state,  he  and  his  associates 
suddenly  found  themselves  turned  from  the  consideration  of  taxes  and 
turnpikes  to  the  National  salvation  and  the  duty  of  Ohio  in  the  great 
crisis  of  National  existence.  The  young  man  from  Hiram  felt  no  hesita- 
tion as  to  the  course  he  should  take.  In  a  speech  on  January  24,  1861, 
in  behalf  of  a  bill  for  raising  and  equipping  six  thousand  militia,  he  made 
a  speech  that  foreshadowed  his  sentiments  and  utterances  of  later  years. 
In  the  course  thereof  he  said :  "If  by  coercion  it  is  meant  that  the  Federal 
government  shall  declare  and  wage  war  against  a  state,  then  I  have  yet  to 
see  any  man,  Democrat  or  Republican,  who  is  a  coercionist.  But,  if  by  the 
term  it  is  meant  that  the  general  government  shall  enforce  the  laws,  by 
wkomsoever  violated,  shall  protect  the  property  and  flag  of  the  Union,  shall 
punish  traitors  to  the  Constitution,  be  they  ten  men  or  ten  thousand,  then 
I  am  a  coercionist.  Every  member  of  the  senate  by  his  vote  on  the  eighth 
resolution  is  a  coercionist.  Nine-tenths  of  the  people  of  Ohio  are  co- 
ercionists.     Every  man  is  a  coercionist  or  a  traitor !  " 

In  the  same  direction  as  this  speech  was  his  report  of  a  bill  for  the  pun- 
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ishment  of  treason,  which  was  a  brief  but  very  distinct  presentation  of 
the  reasons  for  such  a  bill  at  such  a  time,  and  contained  the  declaration 
that  '  •  it  is  high  time  for  Ohio  to  enact  a  law  to  meet  treachery  when  it 
shall  take  the  form  of  an  overt  act ;  to  provide  that  when  her  soldiers  go 
forth  to  maintain  the  Union  there  shall  be  no  treacherous  fire  in  the  rear." 
That  his  whole  heart  was  in  the  struggle  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union, 
and  that  his  every  thought  was  in  the  direction  of  a  defense  to  the  death, 
is  shown  by  his  expressions  and  letters  of  that  day.  Writing  to  a  friend 
under  date  of  January  15,  1861,  we  find  him  using  these  words:  "My 
heart  and  thoughts  are  full  almost  every  moment  with  the  terrible  reality 
of  our  country's  condition.  We  have  learned  so  long  to  look  upon  the 
convulsions  of  European  states  as  things  wholly  impossible  here,  that  the 
people  are  slow  in  coming  to  the  belief  that  there  may  be  any  breaking 
up  of  our  institutions  ;  but  stern,  awful  certainty  is  fastening  upon  the 
hearts  of  men.  I  do  not  see  any  way  outside  a  miracle  of  God,  which 
can  avoid  civil  war  with  all  its  attendant  horrors.  Peaceable  dissolution 
is  utterly  impossible.  Indeed,  I  cannot  say  that  I  would  wish  it  possible. 
To  make  the  concessions  demanded  by  the  south  would  be  hypocritical  and 
sinful ;  they  would  neither  be  obeyed  nor  respected.  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  sin  of  slavery  is  one  of  which  it  may  be  said  that  without  the  shedding 
of  blood  there  is  no  remission.  All  that  is  left  us  as  a  state  or,  say,  as  a 
company  of  northern  states,  is  to  arm  and  prepare  todefend  ourselves  and  the 
Federal  government.  I  believe  the  doom  of  slavery  is  drawing  near. 
I  cannot  yet  abandon  the  belief  that  one  government  will  rule  this  continent 
and  its  people  be  one  people.  Meantime  what  will  be  the  influence 
of  the  time  on  individuals  ?  Your  question  is  very  interesting  and  sug- 
gestive. The  doubt  that  hangs  over  the  whole  issue  bears  touching  also. 
It  may  be  the  duty  of  our  young  men  to  join  the  army,  or  they  may  be 
drafted  without  their  own  consent.  If  neither  of  these  things  happen 
there  will  be  a  period  when  old  men  and  young  will  be  electrified  by  the 
spirit  of  the  times,  and  one  result  will  be  to  make  every  individuality 
more  marked  and  their  opinions  more  decisive.  .  .  I  am  chosen  to 
respond  to  a  toast  on  the  Union  at  the  State  Printers'  festival  here  next 
Thursday  evening.  It  is  a  sad  and  difficult  theme  at  this  time."  And 
again,  under  date  of  February  16:  "I  have  never  brought  my  mind  to 
consent  to  the  dissolution  peaceably,  I  know  it  may  be  asked,  Is  it  not 
better  to  dissolve  before  war  than  after?  But  I  ask,  Is  it  not  better  to 
fight  before  dissolution  than  after?  If  the  north  and  south  cannot  live  in 
the  Union  without  war,  how  can  they  live  and  expand  as  dissevered 
nations,  without  it  ?  May  it  not  be  an  economy  of  bloodshed  to  tell  the 
south  that  disunion  is  war,  and  that  the  United  States  government  will 
protect  its  property  and  execute  its  laws  at  all  hazards  ?" 

Meanwhile  Garfield  was    busy  in   his   official   duties,    giving  his    time 
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and  service  to  the  state,  or  preparing  himself  by  study  or  reading  for  th'S 
tasks  that  might  be  set  before  him  in  the  future.  During  his  second  winter 
in  Columbus  he  was  examined  for  the  bar,  and  admitted  to  practice  in 
the  courts  of  the  state.  He  was  still  the  principal  of  Hiram  institute, 
and  had  aided  in  bringing  to  a  conclusion  the  school  work  for  i860  and 
1861.  On  July  27,  1861,  he  received  a  letter  from  Governor  Dennison,  who 
stated  that  several  new  regiments  were  being  organized  and  offered  bim 
the  lieutenant-colonelcy  in  one  of  them.  He  accepted,  as  it  had  been 
his  purpose  from  the  first  to  enter  the  army  when  he  could  lay  down  some 
of  the  burdens  of  public  work  that  were  already  upon  him.  On  August 
16  he  was  mustered  into  service  as  lieutenant-colonel,  and  reported  for 
duty  at  Camp  Chase,  Columbus.  After  ^several  weeks  of  duty  at  this 
point  he  was  detailed  to  recruit  the  Forty-second  regiment  of  Ohio  vol- 
unteers. Going  back  to  his  home  he  used  his  influence  and  eloquence  to 
such  good  advantage  that  the  required  number  of  men  were  soon  secured, 
and  he  was  made  the  colonel  of  the  new  regiment  on  September  5.  Hav- 
ing himself  studied  the  art  of  war  during  his  time  of  waiting  at  Camp  Chase, 
he  no  sooner  had  his  regiment  in  hand  than  he  taught  others  what  he  had 
learned,  establishing  a  school  of  instruction  for  his  officers,  which  required 
two  hours  during  the  morning  of  each  day  ;  while  the  work  of  drilling,  arming 
and  equipping  was  carried  forward  during  October,  November  and  the  first 
half  of  December.  On  December  14  there  came  a  dispatch  from  General 
D.  C.  Buell,  commanding  the  department  of  the  Ohio,  ordering  the  regi- 
ment to  proceed  with  all  possible  dispatch  to  Prestonburgh,  Kentucky. 
At  nine  o'clock  the  next  evening  he  was  in  Cincinnati  with  his  men,  and, 
under  further  orders,  sent  the  regiment  by  boat  to  the  mouth  of  the  Big 
Sandy  river,  while  he  proceeded  in  person  to  Louisville,  to  report  to  Gen- 
eral Buell.  "On  the  evening  of  the  sixteenth,"  writes  the  historian  of 
the  regiment,*  "Colonel  Garfield  reached  Louisville  and  sought  General 
Buell  at  his  headquarters.  He  found  a  cold,  silent,  austere  man,  who 
asked  a  few  direct  questions,  revealed  nothing,  and  eyed  the  new-comer 
with  a  curious,  searching  expression,  as  though  trying  to  look  into  the 
untried  colonel  and  divine  whether  he  would  succeed  or  fail.  Taking  a 
map.  General  Buell  pointed  out  the  position  of  Marshall's  forces  in  east- 
ern Kentucky,  marked  the  location  in  which  the  Union  troops  in  that  dis- 
trict were  posted,  explained  the  nature  of  the  country  and  its  supplies, 
and  then  dismissed  his  visitor  with  the  remark  :  '  If  you  were  in  command 
of  the  sub-department  of  eastern  Kentucky,  what  would  you  do?  Come 
here  to-morrow  morning  at  nine  o'clock  and  tell  me.'  Colonel  Garfield 
returned  to  his  hotel,  procured  a  map  of  Kentucky,  the  last  census  report, 
paper,  pen  and  ink,  and  sat  down  to  his  task.  He  studied  the  roads,  re- 
sources and  population  of  every  county  in   eastern   Kentucky.     At  day- 

♦  '  History  of  the  Forty-second  Ohio,'  by  Captain  F.  H.  Mason. 
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fight  he  was  still  at  work,  but  at  nine  o'clock  he  was  at  General  Buell's 
headquarters  with  a  sketch  of  his  plans.  Buell  read  it  and  made  it  the 
basis  of  his  special  order  No.  35,  Army  of  the  Ohio,  December  17, 
1861,  by  which  the  Eighteenth  brigade,  Army  of  the  Ohio  was  organized." 
It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  sketch  to  follow  closely  the  career  of 
Colonel  Garfield  during  his  military  life,  except  so  far  as  to  outline  the  gen- 
eral results  of  his  labor,  and  to  show  the  school  of  experience  through 
which  he  was  permitted  to  pass.  The  Eighteenth  brigade,  as  constituted 
under  the  above  order,  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  Colonel  Garfield, 
and  thus  in  his  commencement  in  the  field  of  war  he  was  set  to  no  less  a 
task  than  the  driving  of  Humphrey  Marshall  out  of  eastern  Kentucky. 
His  forces  consisted  of  four  regiments  of  infantry  and  several  squadrons 
of  cavalry ;  but  he  set  himself  resolutely  to  his  task.  He  found  the 
country  that  had  become  the  scene  of  his  operations  in  a  state  of  general 
alarm,  infested  with  roving  bands  of  outlaws,  and  the  people  imbued  with 
disloyal  sentiments.  He  was  ignorant  of  the  enemy's  strength,  but  all 
reports  indicated  that  it  was  far  superior  to  his  own — perhaps  five  thou- 
sand men  against  the  twenty-six  hundred  he  had  himself.  He  had  the 
good  fortune  to  learn  through  an  intercepted  letter  that  Marshall  believed 
that  the  Union  forces  coming  against  him  numbered  near  ten  thousand 
men.  With  this  information,  Colonel  Garfield  marched  forward,  deter- 
mined to  make  the  best  of  his  advantage.  He  descended  the  Big  Sandy 
valley  slowly  and  cautiously,  to  find  on  an  early  daybreak  his  advance 
guard  charged  upon  by  a  body  of  Confederate  cavalry.  He  immediately 
formed  his  men  in  a  hollow  square,  and  gave  the  enemy  a  volley  which 
sent  him  up  the  valley  in  confusion.  He  marched  again  forward,  and 
soon  came  upon  the  main  rebel  forces,  who  had  occupied  the  crests  of 
two  ridges.  With  only  eleven  hundred  men  he  boldly  charged  upon  four 
times  the  number,  but  as  the  Union  forces  appeared,  the  rebels  conceived 
their  number  to  be  much  more  than  it  really  was,  and  fled.  They  were 
pursued  some  distance,  and  a  number  of  prisoners  taken.  Marshall  did 
not  cease  his  retreat  until  he  had  reached  Virginian  soil.  After  passing 
the  night  in  the  abandoned  quarters  of  the  enemy,  he  burned  the  camp 
and  all  the  stores  he  could  not  carry  away.  Only  seven  of  his  men 
were  wounded  and  not  one  of  them  killed.  The  result  of  his  brief  cam- 
paign was  that  the  tide  of  the  rebel  success  was  stayed,  Kentucky  saved 
to  the  Union,  and  the  colonel  of  the  Forty-second  made  a  brigadier-gen- 
eral. The  remainder  of  his  army  career  has  been  thus  briefly  summarized  : 
He  was  thenceforth  a  member  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland.  He  did 
not  again  hold  an  independent  command,  but  it  is  known  that  to  his 
admirable  power  of  organization  was  largely  due  the  success  of  that  army 
in  saving  to  the  north  the  region  in  which  it  served.  When  he  returned 
to  Louisville  after  his  Marshall  campaign,  he  found  that  the  Army  of  the 
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Ohio  was  already  on  its  way  to  Nashville  to  aid  Grant  at  Pittsburgh  Land- 
ing, and  he  at  once  set  out  to  follow  it  in  command  of  the  Twentieth 
brigade.  He  reached  the  scene  of  battle  only  in  time  to  take  part  in  its 
closing  incidents.  In  the  siege  operations  before  Corinth  his  brigade 
bore  a  worthy  share,  and  after  General  Beauregard  abandoned  the  town 
he  was  among  the  first  to  enter  it.  About  this  time  the  ague,  which  he 
had  contracted  in  early  days,  again  asserted  itself,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
go  home  on  a  leave  of  sickness.  This  was  in  August,  1862,  and  he  re- 
mained away  until  the  following  January,  when  he  was  again  able  to  take 
the  field.  He  was  ordered  to  join  General  Rosecrans  as  chief-of-staff,  a 
position  which  he  continued  to  hold  until  his  army  career  came  to  an  end. 
He  became  at  once  the  confidential  adviser  of  his  chief,  and  in  the  cam- 
paign in  middle  Tennessee,  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1863,  bore  a 
prominent  part.  At  the  battle  of  Chickamauga  he  won  great  distinction 
by  his  bravery  and  skill  in  generalship,  and  was  honored  accordingly 
with  a  promotion  to  the  rank  of  major-general. 

This  brief  statement  could  be  accompanied  by  any  desired  amount  and 
variety  of  filling  in  and  coloring,  did  the  scope  of  this  sketch  admit,  as 
many  biographers,  letter-writers  and  friends  have  furnished  the  world  with 
an  endless  number  of  well  authenticated  incidents  in  illustration  of  his 
courage,  soldierly  genius,  activity,  mental  grasp  of  the  most  complicated 
situations,  and  an  entire  devotion  to  duty.  While  absent  on  sick  leave 
he  was  detailed  as  a  member  of  the  court  of  enquiry  created  to  investigate 
the  case  of  General  McDowell,  and  on  November  25  he  was  detailed  as  a 
member  of  the  general  court-martial  for  the  trial  of  General  Fitz  John 
Porter,  in  which  court  he  served  until  the  finding  of  its  verdict.  "  On  the 
nineteenth  of  September,"  says  Mr.  Hinsdale  in  the  work  already  quoted, 
"  the  great  battle  of  Chickamauga  began.  We  are  here  interested  in  this 
two  days'  conflict  only  as  concerns  General  Garfield.  He  performed  to 
the  full  the  duties  of  his  position  as  chief-of-staff,  and  much  more.  It  is 
said  that  he  wrote  every  general  order  except  one,  and  that  order  was 
the  order  which,  based  on  false  information,  clumsily  worded  and  too  lit- 
erally obeyed,  gave  the  enemy  an  immediate  advantage.  A  gap  was  made 
in  the  line;  Longstreet  hurled  a  division  through  the  opening;  and  in 
one  short  hour  the  whole  right  wing  of  the  army  dissolved  into  a  mob 
of  fugitives,  bearing  the  general  and  his  staff  with  them  in  their  flight  to 
Chattanooga.  To  check  the  retreat  was  impossible.  Believing  that  re- 
treat had  also  overtaken  the  other  wing.  General  Rosecrans  pushed  on  to 
Chattanooga  to  rally  the  army  at  that  point.  But  his  chief-of-staff,  con- 
fident that  the  left  was  still  holding  its  ground,  sought  and  obtained  per- 
mission to  ride  across  the  country  in  quest  of  Thomas.  The  ride  was 
perilous  and  full  of  exciting  incidents.  An  orderly  was  killed  by  his 
side  ;  his  horse  was  hit.     He  found  the  '  Rock  of  Chickamauga'  unmoved. 
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He  communicated  information  of  what  had  happened  and  then  acted 
under  the  orders  of  Thomas  the  rest  of  that  bloody  day.  The  heroic 
remnant  of  the  army  repulsed  every  attack.  As  the  baffled  enemy  fell 
back  at  night-fall,  in  company  with  General  Granger,  Garfield  supervised 
the  shotting  of  a  battery  of  six  "Napoleons"  and  saw  them  discharged 
after  the  rebels  as  they  plunged  into  the  woods  and  darkness.  What 
subsequently  befell  the  army  and  its  general  are  well  known  matters  of 
history.  In  a  few  days  General  Garfield  was  sent  to  Washington  as 
bearer  of  dispatches  and  to  explain  matters  to  the  war  department.  In 
Washington  he  met  Secretary  Stanton,  who  told  him  that  he  had  been 
made  a  major-general  of  volunteers  for  '  gallant  and  meritorious  services 
at  the  battle  of  Chickamauga.'  For  reasons  soon  to  appear,  December 
3,  1863,  in  the  city  of  Washington,  he  resigned  his  commission.  The 
period  of  his  military  service  had  been  two  years,  three  months  and 
nineteen  days.  Leave  is  taken  of  Garfield  the  soldier  without  characteriz- 
ing his  services  further  than  to  repeat :  no  officer  in  the  volunteer  service 
more  distinguished  himself  in  the  whole  war.  The  facts  as  related  speak 
for  themselves." 

The  reasons  above  referred  to  grew  out  of  the  action  of  the  Union  Re- 
publicans of  the  Nineteenth  district  of  Ohio — the  one  represented  in  con- 
gress for  so  many  years  by  Elisha  Whittlesey  and  afterwards  by  Joshua 
R.  Giddings,  who  had,  in  the  summer  of  1862,  nominated  him  as  their 
representative .  in  congress,  while  the  people  had  ratified  their  choice  by 
election.  The  debate  was  long  in  his  own  mind  as  to  whether  he  should 
resign  his  already  high  position  in  the  army  and  forego  the  promotion 
that  was  sure  to  come,  or  refuse  to  accept  the  duty  and  honor  to  which  he 
had  been  assigned  by  his  own  people.  He  sought  advice  from  those  most 
competent  to  judge  as  to  which  field  of  labor  could  command  from  him 
the  highest  degree  of  usefulness.  **  He  came  to  me  one  day,"  General 
Rosecrans  has  said,  "and  said  that  he  had  been  asked  to  accept  the  Re- 
publican nomination  for  congress  from  the  Ashtabula,  Ohio,  district,  and 
asked  my  advice  as  to  whether  he  ought  to  accept  it,  and  whether  he  could 
do  so  honorably.  I  replied  that  I  not  only  thought  he  could  accept  it 
with  honor,  but  that  I  deemed  it  to  be  his  duty  to  do  so.  '  The  war  is 
not  yet  over,'  I  said,  '  nor  will  it  be  for  some  time  to  come.  There  will 
be  many  questions  arising  in  congress  which  require  not  alone  statesman- 
like treatment,  but  the  advice  of  men  having  acquaintance  with  military 
affairs  will  be  needful ;  and  for  that  and  several  other  reasons,  you  would, 
I  believe,  do  equally  as  good  service  to  this  country  in  congress  as  in  the 
field.'  "  The  same  view  of  the  case  was  taken  by  President  Lincoln,  to 
whom  also  he  went  for  advice.  "  In  the  first  place,"  said  he,  "the  Re- 
publican majority  in  congress  is  very  small,  and  there  is  great  doubt 
whether  or  not  we  can  carry  our  measures  ;  and  in  the  next  place,  we  are 
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greatly  lacking  in  men  of  military  experience  in  the  house  to  regulate  the 
legislation  about  the  army."  Impelled  by  these  reasons  and  influenced 
by  such  high  advice,  he  decided  to  serve  his  country  in  civil  life  as  he  had 
in  the  field,  and  resigning  his  commission  he  took  his  seat  in  the  body  in 
which  he  was  to  remain  so  many  years,  that  was  to  be  the  scene  of  so 
many  triumphs,  and  out  of  which  he  was  to  go  only  that  he  might  accept 
the  highest  position  within  the  gift  of  the  American  people. 

It  was  here,  in  reality,  that  the  life  work  of  James  A.  Garfield  was 
mainly  done,  in  sustaining  the  cause  of  the  Union  against  foes  within 
and  without ;  in  aiding  in  the  settlemeht  of  the  new  and  dangerous  problems 
that  were  the  outcome  of  peace  ;  in  holding  the  Nation  to  the  strict  fulfill- 
ment of  all  the  pledges  made  and  implied  when  the  countiy  needed  money 
to  carry  on  the  war,  and  in  advancing  such  reforms  as  he  believed  the  good 
of  the  people  demanded.  His  place  in  the  house  was  conspicuous  from 
the  first,  and  toward  the  end  it  was  commanding ;  and  truth  only  was 
spoken  by  one  of  America's  eminent  men  when  he  said:  "Since  the  year 
1864,  you  cannot  think  of  a  question  which  has  been  debated  in  con- 
gress or  discussed  before  the  great  tribunal  of  the  American  people,  in 
regard  to  which  you  will  not  find,  if  you  wish  instruction,  the  argument 
on  one  side  stated,  in  almost  every  instance,  better  than  by  anybody  else, 
in  some  speech  made  in  the  house  of  representatives  or  on  the  hustings 
by  Mr.  Garfield." 

His  official  positions  in  the  house  can  be  briefly  stated :  During  his  first 
term  he  served  upon  the  committee  on  military  affairs ;  during  the 
second  term  on  the  ways  and  means  committee ;  in  the  Fortieth  congress 
he  was  chairman  of  that  on  military  affairs  ;  in  the  Forty-first,  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  banking  and  currency ;  while  in  the  Forty-second 
and  afterwards  he  occupied  the  chairmanship  of  the  appropriation  com- 
mittee, which  was  only  relinquished  when  the  Democrats  came  into  power 
in  1875.  As  soon  as  he  found  himself  in  a  position  where  his  voice  and 
vote  must  be  given  to  the  settlement  of  the  great  questions  placed  con- 
stitutionally within  the  power  of  congress,  he  again  became  the  student 
of  the  Hiram  and  Williams  days,  and  securing  all  the  books  obtainable 
upon  constitutional  law,  finance,  tariff,  taxation  and  the  pubHc  service, 
sat  himself  down  to  learn  the  history  of  each,  and  to  understand  some- 
what the  duties  that  had  devolved  upon  him.  His  early  speeches  were 
mainly  in  the  support  of  measures  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  and 
while  showing  marks  of  sound  sense  and  discretion,  with  eloquence  at 
times,  and  always  a  felicity  and  directness  of  expression  that  grew  as  his 
mind  and  experience  broadened  and  he  gained  more  confidence  in  him- 
self, there  were  none  of  them  that  gained  for  him  the  attention  of  the 
country  or  placed  him  in  the  front  rank  of  congressional  orators.  But 
in  April,  1864.  several  months  after  taking  his  seat,  he  was  moved  to  the 
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delivery  of  a  speech  that  showed  not  only  his  courage  and  lofty  patriotism, 
but  caused  surprise — because  of  its  force  and  eloquence — to  even  those 
who  knew  him  the  best,  and  best  understood  the  depth  and  character  of 
the  man,  A  glance  must  be  taken  at  the  situation  of  the  country,  before 
the  occasion  and  its  demands  can  be  understood.  The  year  1863  had 
opened  with  a  dark  outlook  ;  the  defeats  of  Fredericksburgh  and  Chan- 
cellorsville  being  of  the  recent  past,  and,  added  to  them,  the  attempt  of 
the  navy  upon  Charleston.  July,  1863,  gave  new  hope  in  the  victory  of 
Gettysburg,  to  be  followed  soon  by  those  of  Vicksburgand  Port  Hudson, 
and  the  opening  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  control  of  the  Union.  "Then 
came  a  lull,"  says  one  historian  of  the  war  and  biographer  of  Garfield.* 
"Through  the  winter  of  1863  and  1864  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  Rapidan,  Lee  on  the  south  bank,  with  the  largest 
and  most  effective  army  that  the  Confederacy  had  put  into  the  field.  Sher- 
man had  spent  the  winter  at  Chattanooga,  confronted  by  a  large  army. 
The  war  had  been  going  on  three  years,  at  a  great  expense  of  men  and 
money.  The  Democracy  were  clamoring  for  peace.  There  were  some 
men  in  the  Democratic  party  who  doubtless  were  sincere  in  their  belief 
that  war  was  infinitely  worse  than  any  evils  that  could  come  from  secession  ; 
but  there  was  in  the  Democratic  party  an  element  in  sympathy  and  league 
with  the  Confederacy.  They  raised  the  cry  of  '  Peace  on  any  terms !' 
In  Indiana  were  the  Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle,  a  secret  organization, 
formed  to  aid  the  Confederacy.  One  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  north- 
ern sympathizers  was  Vallandigham,  member  of  congress  from  Ohio,  who, 
after  the  adjournment  of  the  Thirty-seventh  congress,  made  speeches 
through  Ohio,  counseling  resistance  to  the  draft  which  the  administration 
had  ordered.  He  charged  the  government  with  aiming,  under  the  pretext 
of  restoring  the  Union,  to  crush  out  liberty  and  establish  a  despotism, 
and  of  deliberately  rejecting  the  propositions  made  by  which  the  south- 
ern states  could  have  been  brought  back.  General  Burnside,  commanding 
the  military  department  of  Ohio,  had  issued  an  order,  No.  38,  forbidding 
certain  disloyal  practices.  Vallandigham  defiantly  announced  that  he  in- 
tended to  disobey  it  and  called  upon  his  party  to  sustain  him,  for  which 
he  was  arrested,  tried  by  court-martial  and  sentenced  to  be  confined  in 
some  fortress  of  the  United  States." 

To  make  a  martyr  of  Mr.  Vallandigham  was  one  of  the  last  things  to 
be  thought  of  by  a  man  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  cool  sense,  and  accordingly  one 
of  the  grimmest  jokes,  so  to  speak,  in  American  history,  was  perpetrated. 
The  Ohio  agitator  was  relegated  to  the  bosom  of  his  Confederate  friends. 
He  was  sent  inside  the  rebel  lines  and  forbidden  to  return  while  hostilities 
should  continue.  After  passing  some  weeks  in  Richmond,  he  made  his 
escape  on  a  blockade  runner  and  went  to   Canada,  where  his  time  was 

*  'James  A.  Garfield,'  by  C.  C.  Coffin,  page  226. 
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fruitlessly  spent  in  plotting  for  an  uprising  of  southern  sympathizers  in  the 
north. 

Meanwhile,  the  arrest  of  Vallandigham  had  been  made  the  most  of  by 
the  party  in  opposition  to  the  war,  and  was  seized  upon  as  evidence  of 
the  tyranny  of  the  administration  and  of  what  might  happen  to  others, 
were  not  the  powers  of  the  President  in  some  way  restricted.  Meetings 
in  defense  of  the  exile  were  held  in  various  sections  of  the  country,  the 
Peace  party  newspapers  hailed  and  extolled  him  as  a  martyr,  and  the 
Democrats  of  Ohio  even  went  so  far  as  to  nominate  him  to  the  governor- 
ship. '''  A  determined  effort  was  being  made  to  gain  control  of  the  house 
of  representatives,  which  would  enable  the  Peace  party  to  withhold  sup- 
plies, cripple  the  administration,  end  the  war,  and  allow  the  southern 
states  to  go  in  peace. 

With  affairs  in  this  condition  the  spring  of  1864  opened.  A  President 
was  to  be  chosen,  and  to  the  Republican  party  no  other  candidate  than 
Lincoln  was  thought  of;  while  among  the  Democrats  the  movement  that 
ended  in  the  selection  of  General  George  B.  McClellan,  was  already 
under  way. 

The  house  of  representatives,  on  April  8,  1864,  went  into  the  committee 
of  the  whole,  for  the  consideration  of  the  President's  message.  It  was  a 
time  of  unusual  interest  and  offered  the  opportunity  which  the  friends 
of  peace  desired — an  audience  and  occasion  for  sounding  the  key-note  of 
their  Presidential  campaign  and  arraigning  those  in  power  for  what  many 
believed  to  be  a  waste  of  blood  and  treasure.  To  Mr.  Long  of  Ohio  the 
duty  of  a  presentation  of  the  Democratic  cause  was  delegated,  and  he 
fulfilled  his  task  in  a  speech  which  has  been  described  as  "carefully  pre- 
pared, the  sentences  studied,  and  the  whole  worked  up  with  consummate 
art."  The  extracts  that  follow  are  pertinent  as  showing  the  tenor  of 
his  argument,  the  position  assumed  by  the  party  for  which  he  spoke,  and 
the  provocation  under  which  General  Garfield  was  led  to  his  scathing  and 
pitiless  reply.  In  the  opening  Mr.  Long  said  :  "  Mr.  Chairman,  I  speak 
to-day  for  the  preservation  of  the  government,  and,  although  for  the  first 
time  within  these  walls,  I  propose  to  indulge  in  that  freedom  and  latitude 
so  freely  exercised  by  other  gentlemen  for  the  past  four  months ;  but  for 
what  I  may  say,  and  the  position  I  shall  occupy  upon  this  floor  and  before 
the  country,  I  alone  will  be  responsible,  and  in  the  independence  of  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  people,  I  intend  to  proclaim  the  deliberate  conviction  of  my 
judgment  in  this  fearful  hour  of  our  Nation's  peril.  .  .  The  period  of  three 
short  years  has  produced  a  fearful  change  in  this  free,  happy  and  prosperous 
government  so  pure  in  its  restraints  upon  personal  liberty  and  so  gentle 
in  its  demands  upon  the  resources  of  the  people  that  the  celebrated  Hum- 

*  The  people  promptly  rebuked  this  act  of  needless  folly,  the  vote  standing  ;  John  Brough,  288,374  r 
Vallandigham,  187,492  ;  a  majority  of  100,882  for  the  Union  nominee. 
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boldt,  after  traveling  through  the  country,  on  his  return  to  Europe  said, 
'  that  the  American  people  have  a  government  which  you  neither  see  nor 
feel. '  So  different  is  it  now,  and  so  great  the  change,  that  the  inquiry 
might  well  be  made  to-day  whether  we  are  not  in  Constantinople,  St. 
Petersburg,  Vienna,  Rome  or  Paris.  Military  governors  and  their  pro- 
vost marshals  override  the  laws,  and  the  echo  of  the  armed  heel  rings 
forth  as  clearly  now  in  America  as  in  France  or  Austria ;  and  the  Presi- 
dent sits  to-day  guarded  by  armed  soldiers  at  every  approach  leading  to 
the  Executive  mansion.  So  far  from  crushing  the  rebellion,  three  years 
have  passed  away,  and  from  the  day  on  which  the  conflict  began  up  to 
the  present  hour,  the  Confederate  army  has  not  been  forced  beyond  the 
sound  of  their  guns  from  the  dome  of  the  capitol,  in  which  we  are  as- 
sembled. .  .  Can  the  Union  be  restored  by  war?  I  answer  most 
unhesitatingly  and  deliberately  :  No,  never.  War  is  final  and  eternal 
separation !  My  first  and  highest  ground  against  its  further  prosecution 
is  that  it  is  wrong.  It  is  a  violation  of  the  Constitution  and  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  on  which  this  Union  was  founded.  My  second  objection 
is  that,  as  a  policy,  it  is  not  reconstructive  but  destructive,  and  will,  if 
continued,  result  speedily  in  the  destruction  of  the  government  and  the 
loss  of  civil  liberty  to  both  the  north  and  the  south,  and  it  ought,  there- 
fore, to  immediately  close.  The  words  Shiloh,  Antietam,  Murfreesboro, 
Richmond,  Vicksburg  and  Fort  Donelson  are  words  of  division,  dis- 
union, and  will  serve  to  bring  emotions  of  eternal  hate !"  The  speaker 
continued  for  some  length  along  this  line  of  argument,'  and  maintained  his 
attitude  of  severe  and  bitter  denunciation  to  the  end. 

General  Garfield  had  premeditated  no  reply  to  this  speech,  but  as  he 
listened  to  the  calm  utterance  of  sentiments  that  he  felt  were  treason,  and 
conceived  how  much  of  loss  and  disaster  would  befall  his  country  could 
those  views  become  the  official  decision  of  the  north,  his  whole  soul  re- 
belled against  silence,  and  almost  before  he  knew  it  he  was  upon  his  feet. 
Then  came  one  of  the  most  eloquent,  fervid  and  patriotic  speeches  ever 
heard  in  the  halls  of  congress — a  speech  that  electrified  the  north  and  gave 
evidence  that  a  new  and  great  orator  had  come  from  the  ranks  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  temptation  to  reproduce  it  entire  as  evidence  not  only  of  Gar- 
field's mind,  but  of  the  sentiments  of  the  people  for  whom  he  spoke,  can 
hardly  be  resisted,  but  brief  extracts  must  suffice.  "Mr.  Chairman,"  said 
he,  as,  at  his  full  stature  and  in  tones  that  sounded  like  the  clear  call  of  a 
bugle  he  made  ready  for  the  conflict,  "I  should  be  obliged  to  you 
if  you  would  direct  the  sergeant-at-arms  to  bring  a  white  flag  and  plant  it 
in  the  aisle  between  myself  and  my  colleague  who  has  just  addressed  you. 
I  recollect  on  one  occasion  when  two  great  armies  stood  face  to  face,  that 
under  a  white  flag  just  planted  I  approached  a  company  of  men  dressed  in 
the  uniform  of  the  rebel  Confederacy,  and  reached  out  my  hand  to  one  of 
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the  number  and  told  him  I  respected  him  as  a  brave  man.  Though  he 
wore  the  emblems  of  disloyalty  and  treason,  still  underneath  his  vestments 
I  beheld  a  brave  and  honest  soul. 

' '  I  would  produce  that  scene  here  this  afternoon.  I  say  were  there  such 
a  flag  of  truce — but  God  forbid  me  if  I  should  do  it  under  any  other  circum- 
stances, I  would  reach  out  this  right  hand  and  ask  that  gentleman  to  take 
it,  because  I  honor  his  bravery  and  his  honesty.  I  believe  what  has  just 
fallen  from  his  lips  are  the  honest  sentiments  of  his  heart,  and  in  uttering 
it  he  has  made  a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  this  war ;  he  has  done  a  new 
thing  under  the  sun  ;  he  has  done  a  brave  thing.  It  is  braver  than  to  face 
cannon  and  musketry,  and  I  honor  him  for  his  candor  and  frankness.  But 
now  I  ask  you  to  take  away  the  flag  of  truce  ;  and  I  wiil  go  back  inside 
the  Union  lines,  and  speak  of  what  he  has  done. 

"Now,  when  hundreds  of  thousands  of  brave  souls  have  gone  up  to 
God  under  the  shadow  of  the  flag,  and  when  thousands  more,  maimed 
and  shattered  in  the  contest,  are  sadly  awaiting  the  deliverance  of  death ; 
now,  when  three  years  of  terrific  warfare  have  raged  over  us,  when  our 
armies  have  pushed  the  rebellion  back  over  mountains  and  rivers  and 
crowded  it  back  into  narrow  limits,  until  a  wall  of  fire  girds  it ;  now,  when 
the  uplifted  hand  of  a  majestic  people  is  about  to  let  fall  the  lightning  of 
its  conquering  power  upon  the  rebellion ;  now,  in  the  quiet  of  this  hall, 
hatched  in  the  lowest  depths  of  a  similar  dark  treason,  there  arises  a  Bene- 
dict Arnold,  and  proposes  to  surrender  us  all  up,  body  and  spirit,  the 
Nation  and  its  flag,  its  genius  and  its  honor,  now  and  forever,  to  the  ac- 
cursed traitors  to  our  country.  And  that  proposition  comes — God  forgive 
and  pity  my  beloved  state — it  comes  from  a  citizen  of  the  honored  and 
loyal  commonwealth  of  Ohio !     . 

"But,  sir,  I  will  forget  states.  We  have  something  greater  than  states 
and  state  pride  to  talk  of  here  to-day.  All  personal  or  state  feeling  aside, 
I  ask  you,  what  is  the  proposition  the  enemy  of  his  country  has  just 
made?  What  is  it?  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this  contest  it  is 
proposed  in  this  hall  to  give  up  the  struggle,  to  abandon  the  war,  to  let 
treason  run  riot  through  the  land  !  I  will,  if  I  can,  dismiss  feeling  from 
my  heart  and  try  to  consider  only  what  bears  upon  the  logic  of  the  speech 
to  which  we  have  just  listened. 

"  First  of  all,  the  gentleman  tells  us  that  the  right  of  secession  is  a 
constitutional  right.  I  do  not  propose  to  enter  into  the  argument.  I 
have  hitherto  expressed  myself  on  state  sovereignty  and  state  rights,  of 
which  this  proposition  of  his  is  the  legitimate  child.  But  the  gentleman 
takes  higher  ground,  and  in  that  I  agree  with  him,  namely,  that  five  mil- 
lion or  eight  million  people  possess  the  right  of  revolution.  Grant  it ;  we 
agree  there.  If  fifty-nine  men  can  make  revolution  successful,  they  have  the 
right  of  revolution.   If  one  state  wishes  to  break  its  connection  with  the  Fed- 
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eral  government,  and  does  it  by  force  maintaining  itself,  it  is  an  independ- 
ent state.  If  the  eleven  southern  states  are  resolved  and  determined  to 
leave  the  Union,  to  secede,  to  revolutionize,  and  can  maintain  that  revolution 
by  force,  they  have  a  revolutionary  right  to  do  so.  Grant  it.  I  stand  on  that 
platform  with  the  gentleman.  And  now  the  question  comes,  Is  it  our  con- 
stitutional duty  to  let  them  do  it?  That  is  the  question.  And  in  order  to 
reach  it  I  beg  to  call  your  attention,  not  to  argument,  but  to  the  condition  of  ' 
affairs  that  would  result  from  such  action,  the  mere  state  of  which  becomes 
the  strongest  possible  argument.  What  does  this  gentleman  propose  ?  Where 
will  he  draw  the  line  of  division  ?  If  the  rebels  carry  into  secession  what 
they  desire  to  carry;  if  their  revolution  envelops  as  many  states  as  they 
intend  it  shall  envelop;  if  they  draw  the  line  where  Isham  G.  Harris,  the 
rebel  governor  of  Tennessee,  in  the  rebel  camp  near  our  lines,  told  Mr. 
Vallandigham  they  would  draw  it — along  the  line  of  the  Ohio  and  Potomac 
—  if  they  make  good  their  statement  to  him,  that  they  will  never  consent 
to  any  other  line,  then  I  ask,  what  is  the  thing  the  gentleman  proposes 
to  do  ? 

"He  proposes  to  leave  to  the  United  States  a  territory  reaching  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  one  hundred  miles  wide  in  the  centre  !  From 
Wellsville  on  the  Ohio  to  Cleveland  on  the  lakes,  is  one  hundred  miles. 
I  ask  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  there  be  a  man  here  so  insane  as  to  suppose 
that  the  American  people  will  allow  their  magnificent,  National  proportions 
to  be  shorn  to  so  deformed  a  shape  as  this  ? 

"  I  tell  you,  and  I  confess  it  here,  that  while  I  hope  I  have  something 
of  human  courage,  I  have  not  enough  to  contemplate  such  a  result.  .  . 
Secession  to  gain  peace  !  Secession  is  the  tocsin  of  eternal  war.  There 
can  be  no  end  to  such  a  war  as  will  be  inaugurated  if  this  thing  be  done. 
Suppose  the  policy  of  the  gentleman  were  adopted  to-day.  Let  the  order 
go  forth  ;  sound  the  *  recall '  on  your  bugles,  and  let  it  ring  from  Texas 
to  the  far  Atlantic,  and  tell  the  armies  to  come  back.  Call  the  victorious 
legions  back  over  the  battle-field  of  blood,  forever  now  disgraced.  Call 
them  back  over  the  territory  which  they  have  conquered.  Call  them 
back,  and  let  the  minions  of  secession  chase  them  with  derision  and  jeers 
as  they  come.  And  then  tell  them  that  the  man  across  the  aisle,  from 
the  free  state  of  Ohio,  gave  birth  to  the  monstrous  proposition.  . 
The  gentleman  has  told  us  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  coercion  justifi- 
able under  the  Constitution.  I  ask  him  for  one  moment  to  reflect  that  no 
statute  ever  was  enforced  without  coercion.  It  is  the  basis  of  every  law 
in  the  universe,  God's  law  as  well  as  man's.  A  law  is  no  law  without 
coercion  behind  it.  When  a  man  has  murdered  his  brother,  coercion 
takes  the  murderer,  tries  him  and  hangs  him.  When  you  levy  your 
taxes,  coercion  secures  their  collection  ;  it  follows  the  shadow  of  the  thief, 
and  brings  him  to  justice  ;  it  accompanies  your  diplomacy  to  foreign  courts, 
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and  backs  a  declaration  of  a  Nation's  right  by  a  pledge  of  the  Nation's 
power.  Again,  he  tells  us  that  oaths  taken  under  the  Amnesty  proclamation 
are  good  for  nothing.  The  oath  of  Galileo  was  not  binding  upon  him. 
I  am  reminded  of  another  oath  that  was  taken  ;  but  perhaps  it  was  an 
oath  on  the  lips  alone  to  which  the  heart  made  no  response.  I  remember 
to  have  stood  in  a  line  of  nineteen  men  on  that  carpet  yonder  on  the 
first  day  of  the  session,  and  I  remember  that  another  oath  was  passed 
around  and  each  member  signed  it  as  provided  by  law,  utterly  repudiat- 
ing the  rebellion  and  its  pretenses.  Does  that  gentleman  not  blush  to 
speak  of  Galileo's  oath?     Was  not  his  own  a  counterpart?" 

It  was  as  a  member  of  this  Thirty-eighth  congress  that  General  Garfield 
delivered  a  strong  and  convincing  speech  upon  the  seizure  and  confiscation 
of  the  property  of  rebels,  giving  special  attention  to  the  law  points  in- 
volved, and  showing  the  deepest  and  most  careful  research  and  study  upon 
all  the  points  connected  therewith.  He  also  spoke  upon  "  Free  commerce 
between  the  states;  "  and  in  reply  to  Honorable  George  H.  Pendleton  of 
Ohio,  spoke  upon  the  constitutional  amendment  to  abolish  slavery.  One 
brief  extract  therefrom  must  suffice:  "On  the  justice  of  the  amendment 
itself  no  arguments  are  necessary.  The  reasons  crowd  in  on  every  side. 
To  enumerate  them  would  be  a  work  of  superfluity.  To  me  it  is  a  matter 
of  great  surprise  that  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  should  wish  to  delay  the 
death  of  slavery.  I  can  only  account  for  it  on  the  ground  of  long-continued 
familiarity  and  friendship.  I  would  be  glad  to  hear  them  say  of  slavery, 
their  beloved,  as  did  the  jealous  Moor : 

"Yet  she  must  die,  else  she'll  betray  more  men." 

"  Has  she  not  betrayed  and  slain  men  enough?  Are  they  not  strewn 
over  a  thousand  battle-fields  ?  Is  not  this  Moloch  already  gorged  with  the 
bloody  feast  ?  Its  best  friends  know  that  its  final  hour  is  fast  approach- 
ing. The  avenging  gods  are  on  its  track.  Their  feet  are  not  now,  as  of 
old,  shod  with  wool,  for  slow  and  stately  stepping,  but  winged  like  Mer- 
cury's to  bear  the  swift  message  of  vengeance."  He  also  made  a  brilliant 
speech  eulogistic  of  General  Rosecrans,  upon  his  own  proposed  amend- 
ment to  a  vote  of  thanks  to  General  Thomas — that  the  name  of  Rosecrans 
should  also  be  included  in  the  resolution  ;  while  another  service  he  per- 
formed his  country  has  been  thus  described  :  "  Accordingly,  April  30, 
1864,  Mr.  Garfield  offered  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  a  committee  of 
nine  be  appointed  by  the  speaker  to  investigate  all  these  charges,  or  any 
other  allegations  which  had  been  made  or  might  be  made  affecting  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  administration  of  the  treasury  department.  His  motion 
was  carried.  In  obedience  to  the  custom,  he  was  himself  made  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  some  of  the  ablest  members  of  the  house  being 
associated  with  him.  A  most  painstaking  and  exhaustive  investigation, 
extending  over  two  months,  and  reaching  to  every  nook  and  cranny  of 
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the  treasury,  was  made.  June  30,  1864,  Mr.  Garfield  submitted  the 
majority  report.  It's  various  findings  and  recommendations  can  not  be 
here  specified.  It  declared  that  the  bureau  (of  printing)  had  resulted  in  a 
great  saving  of  expense  to  the  government ;  that  it  was  a  great  security 
against  fraud,  and  that  its  affairs  had  been  administered  with  marked  ability 
and  integrity.     It  was  a  most  able  and  valuable  document." 

General  Garfield  was  promptly  returned  to  the  house  by  his  district, 
upon  the  completion  of  his  first  term,  and  from  thenceforth  until  his  elec- 
tion to  the  Presidency  was  promptly  named  to  succeed  himself,  and  as 
promptly  elected.  That  there  was  opposition  within  the  party  at  times, 
and  objections  by  many  to  his  return  upon  several  occasions,  will  of  course 
be  taken  for  granted  by  those  who  understand  American  politics  and  know 
that  it  is  impossible  for  any  man  in  public  life  to  so  discharge  all  his  duties 
that  there  can  be  no  ground,  or  at  least  no  excuse,  for  criticism.  Upon 
taking  his  seat  in  his  second  term  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee on  ways  and  means,  and  thus  found  a  larger  field  of  usefulness  to 
meet  his  growing  powers  and  usefulness.  The  task  set  before  congress  was 
no  light  one,  with  the  war  just  closed,  and  all  its  pressing  problems  de- 
manding such  treatment  as  should  secure  confidence  and  tranquillity  for  the 
present,  and  peace  for  the  future. 

Garfield  had  one  eminent  trait  which  could  well  be  cultivated  by  all  who 
essay  to  teach  the  people  from  the  stump  or  the  platform — he  never  dis- 
cussed a  question  until  he  had  given  it  study,  and  learned  about  it  all  that 
his  time  or  the  resources  at  his  command  would  allow ;  and  having  once 
mastered  it,  it  was  his  for  all  time  forward,  ready  for  use,  and  used  with  a 
directness  of  statement  and  felicity  of  expression  rarely  found  combined 
in  one  man.  With  characteristic  promptness  he  set  himself  down  to  the 
study  of  financial  history,  knowing  that  the  question  of  money  would  form 
the  greater  share  of  American  legislation — equal  in  importance  for  the  time 
to  reconstruction,  and  sure  to  overshadow  it  in  the  near  future — for  some 
years  to  come;  and  that  the  law-maker  who  did  not  understand  it  in  all  its 
ramifications,  powers  and  dangers  would  not  be  able  to  inteUigently  follow, 
much  less  to  lead.  He  not  only  eventually  became  one  of  the  ablest  finan- 
cial authorities  in  congress,  but  was  one  of  the  most  earnest  advocate?  of 
a  .sound  currency  and  a  fulfillment  of  the  Nation's  pledges,  in  the  long 
struggle  from  1865  to  the  resumption  of  specie  payments,  and  afterwards 
as  occasion  demanded.  As  a  member  of  the  committee  on  ways  and 
means,  he  found  congenial  work  in  connection  with  the  tariff  and  the  sys- 
tem of  internal  revenue  taxation.  These  two  great  sources  of  National 
income  had  to  be  changed  from  the  demands  of  war  days  to  meet  the  con- 
ditions of  peace.  In  course  of  this  work  and  of  the  investigations  which 
came  with  it,  he  reached  a  conclusion  upon  the  tariff  question  to  which  he 
held  all  through  after  life — that  whatever  might  be  advanced  in  theory  or 
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proper  in  practice  under  some  conditions,  in  relation  to  free  trade,  the  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  required  a  moderate  protective  system.  On 
March  i6,  1866,  he  made  an  able  speech  upon  the  public  debt  and  specie 
payments,  taking  the  high  ground  he  had  always  occupied  upon  that 
theme. 

In  1 867,  because  of  failing  health,  General  Garfield  made  a  visit  to  Europe, 
visiting  Great  Britain  and  the  continent.  He  returned  in  the  fall  to  find 
new  laborers,  and  an  increasing  demand  for  his  services,  confronting  him 
at  home.  Ohio  was  in  danger.  Mr.  Pendleton,  with  a  plausible  demand 
for  the  payment  of  the  bonded  debt  in  irredeemable  greenback  notes,  was 
making  great  headway  in  Ohio,  his  plea  finding  support  among  not  only 
Democrats  but  Republicans  as  well.  When  Garfield  reached  his  district  he 
was  given  a  public  reception  at  Jefferson,  the  seat  of  Ashtabula  county, 
and  he  was  carefully  advised  by  friends  to  touch  the  question  of  finances 
lightly,  as  many  in  his  district  had  endorsed  the  new  idea,  and  that  a  rad- 
ical course  on  his  part  would  be  to  lose  the  party  votes.  For  response  he 
delivered  a  speech  in  which  he  declared  in  set  words  that  all  who  held  the 
views  of  Mr.  Pendleton  were  deluded,  that  there  could  be  no  honest  money 
that  was  not  redeemable  in  coin,  that  no  honest  payment  of  the  National 
debt  could  be  made  except  in  coin,  and  that  so  long  as  he  was  their  rep- 
resentative he  should  stand  squarely  upon  the  ground  he  then  held.  The 
speech  produced  a  strong  impression  and  helped  to  stem  the  tide  of 
inflation  in  the  west;  and  were  endorsement  of  Garfield's  course  needed, 
it  can  be  found  in  the  fact  that  in  the  June  following,  the  National  Repub- 
lican convention  took  ground  almost  identical  with  his  upon  the  debt  and 
currency  questions. 

In  the  Fortieth  congress  General  Garfield  was  returned  to  the  military 
committee,  and  made  its  chairman.  On  the  organization  of  the  Forty- 
first  congress,  in  December,  1869,  ^^  "^^^  made  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee oh  banking  and  currency.  The  inflation  movement  was  beginning 
to  gain  headway  throughout  the  country,  and  especially  in  the  west. 
Members  of  congress  who  paid  more  attention  to  the  demands  of  their 
constituents  or  the  clamor  of  the  greenback  advocates  than  to  their  own 
convictions,  were  willing  to  agree  to  legislation  that  their  judgment  and 
knowledge  condemned.  The  cry  was  sent  up  that  times  were  hard,  and 
that  there  was  not  enough  money  in  the  country  to  do  its  business. 
Garfield  unhesitatingly  threw  himself  into  the  breach,  and  became  the 
leader  of  the  movement  in  opposition  to  inflation.  He  made  the  fight 
in  his  committee,  where  strong  men  contended  against  him,  and  finally  he 
brought  in  and  carried  through  congress  a  bill  allowing  an  addition  of 
fifty  four  million  dollars  to  the  National  bank  circulation,  and  giving  pref- 
erence in  the  assignment  of  the  new  issue  to  the  states  which  had  less 
than    their  quota  of  the   old  circulation.     This    flank   movement  was  a 
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checkmate  to  the  inflationists.  The  new  issue  was  not  all  tal^en  up  for 
four  years,  during  which  long  period  it  formed  a  sufficient  answer  to  all 
the  demands  for  more  money ;  as  in  response  to  such  plea  all  that  was 
needed  was  to  point  to  the  fact  that  there  was  currency  in  the  treasury  for 
any  one  who  desired  to  organize  a  new  bank.  The  great  New  York  gold 
panic  came  while  Garfield  was  chairman  of  the  bank  committee.  An  in- 
vestigation was  ordered  by  the  house,  and  conducted  under  his  direction. 
He  made  a  searching  examination  of  all  the  facts  connected  with  "  Black 
Friday,"  under  which  name  the  panic  has  passed  into  history,  and  made  a 
report  which  was  a  complete  history  of  the  affair  ;  and  the  lesson  he  drew 
from  it  was  that  the  only  certain  remedy  against  the  recurrence  of  such 
transactions  was  to  be  found  in  the  resumption  of  specie  payments.  He 
also  gave  his  help  to  the  preparation  of  the  bill  to  strengthen  the  public 
credit,  which  failed  of  passage  during  the  closing  days  of  Johnson's  ad- 
ministration, but  was  passed  as  soon  as  Grant  came  into  power,  and  was 
the  first  measure  to  which  his  Presidential  signature  was  attached.  This 
measure  fully  committed  congress  to  the  payment  of  the  public  debt  in 
coin.  In  December,  1871,  Garfield  was  placed  at  the' head  of  the  com- 
mittee on  appropriations,  one  of  the  most  important  positions  in  congress, 
and  became  the  leader  of  the  majority  side  of  the  house.  Doing  nothing 
except  with  the  greatest  thoroughness,  he  made  a  study  of  the  history 
of  the  appropriation  bills  introduced  in  the  various  congresses  from  the 
formation  of  the  government,  and  also  that  of  the  British  budget  system. 
He  found  considerable  looseness  and  confusion  in  the  various  departments 
in  their  course  relating  to  estimates  for  appropriations  ;  unexpended  bal- 
ances lying  in  the  treasury  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  and  thirty 
million  dollars,  beyond  the  supervision  of  congress  and  subject  only  to  the 
drafts  of  government  officers.  There  were,  also,  certain  permanent 
appropriations  that  ran  on  from  year  to  year  without  any  legislation  what- 
ever. Garfield  applied  himself  determinedly  to  the  correction  of  these 
abuses  in  the  use  of  the  government  money,  and  effected  a  most  radical 
reform.  He  secured  the  passage  of  laws  covering  all  the  old  balances 
back  into  the  treasury,  making  all  appropriations  expire  at  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  made,  unless  needed  to  carry  out  contracts,  and  cov- 
ering in  all  appropriations  at  the  end  of  every  second  year.  The  execu- 
tive departments  were  at  the  same  time  required  to  itemize  their  estimates 
of  the  money  needed  to  run  the  government  much  more  fully  than  they 
had  done  before,  so  that  congress  could  know  the  destination  of  every 
dollar  that  it  voted.  The  four  years  during  which  he  was  at  the  head 
of  the  committee  on  appropriations  constituted  a  period  of  close  and  un- 
remitting labor,  as  he  not  only  thoroughly  performed  the  duties  of  his 
own  department  of  legislation,  but  also  took  part  in  the  general  work  of 
the  house,  and  in  the  debates  upon  questions  of  National  moment. 
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It  is  needless  to  refer  in  detail  to  the  many  speeches  and  addresses  de- 
livered by  General  Garfield  during  the  above  period  of  intense  activity, 
although  profitable  and  pertinent  to  touch  upon  some  that  illustrate  his 
position  upon  leading  themes,  and  his  manner  of  stating  his  views.  Upon 
the  National  currency  question  he  was  firm  and  unwavering  from  first  to 
last.  When  the  bill  to  strengthen  the  public  credit,  already  referred  to, 
was  under  consideration,  he  made  a  powerful  speech  on  March  3,  1869, 
from  which  the  following  extended  extract  has  been  taken  :  "  Now,  sir,  I 
favor  the  first  section  of  this  bill  because  it  declares  plainly  what  the  law 
is.  I  affirm  again  what  I  have  often  declared  in  this  hall,  that  the  law  does 
now  require  the  payment  of  these  bonds  in  gold.  I  hope  I  may,  without 
impropriety,  refer  to  the  fact  that  during  the  last  session  I  proved  from  the 
record  of  the  house,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  author  of  the  law  by 
which  these  bonds  were  authorized,  that  five  distinct  times  in  his  speech, 
which  immediately  preceded  the  passage  of  the  law,  he  declared  the  five- 
twenty  bonds  were  payable,  principal  and  interest,  in  gold;  and  that  every 
member  who  spoke  on  the  subject  took  the  same  ground.  That  law  was 
passed  with  that  declaration  uncontradicted,  and  it  went  into  effect  stamped 
with  that  declaration  by  both  houses  of  congress.  That  speech,  made  on  the 
eve  of  a  Presidential  campaign,  was  widely  circulated  throughout  the 
country  as  a  campaign  document,  and  those  who  held  the  contrary  were 
repeatedly  challenged  to  refute  its  statements.  I  affirm  that  its  correctness 
was  not  successfully  denied.  Not  only  congress  so  understand  and  de- 
clare, but  every  secretary  of  the  treasury  from  that  day  to  this  has  declared 
that  these  bonds  are  payable  in  gold.  The  authorized  agents  of  the  gov- 
ernment sold  them,  and  the  people  bought  them  with  this  understanding. 

"The  government  thus  bound  itself  by  every  obligation  of  honor  and 
good  faith,  and  it  was  not  until  one  year  after  the  passage  of  the  law  that 
any  man  in  congress  raised  even  a  doubt  on  the  subject.  The  doubts  since 
raised  were  raised  mainly  for  electioneering  purposes,  and  the  question 
was  referred  to  the  people  for  arbitrament  at  the  late  Presidential  election. 
After  the  fullest  debate  ever  had  on  any  great  question  of  National  poli- 
tics in  a  contest  in  which  the  two  parties  fairly  and  squarely  joined  issue  on 
the  very  point,  it  was  solemnly  decided  by  the  great  majority  which  elected 
General  Grant,  that  repudiators  should  be  repudiated  and  that  the  faith  of 
the  Nation  should  be  preserved  inviolate.  We  are,  therefore,  bound  by 
the  pledged  faith  of  the  Nation,  by  the  spirit  and  meaning  of  the  law,  and 
finally  by  the  voice  of  the  people  themselves,  to  resolve  all  doubts  and 
settle  the  credit  of  the  United  States  by  this  explicit  declaration  of  the 
National  will.  The  action  of  the  house  on  this  bill  has  already  been  hailed 
throughout  the  world  as  the  dawn  of  better  days  for  the  finances  of  the 
Nation,  and  every  market  has  shown  a  wonderful  improvement  of  our 
credit.     We  could  this  day  refund  our  debt  on  terms  more  advantageous 
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to  the  government  by  one  hundred  and  twenty  million  dollars  than  we 
could  have  done  the  day  before  the  passage  of  this  bill  by  the  house. 
Make  it  a  law  and  a  still  greater  improvement  will  result.  I  can  in  no  bet- 
ter way  indicate  my  views  of  the  propriety  of  passing  the  second  section 
of  this  bill  than  by  reminding  the  house  that  I  introduced  this  proposition 
in  a  separate  bill  on  the  tenth  of  February,  1 868,  and  its  passage  has  been 
more  generally  demanded  by  the  people  and  press  of  the  country  than  any 
other  financial  measure  before  congress. 

"The  principle  involved  in  this  section  is  simply  this:  To  make  it  pos- 
sible for  gold  to  come  into  this  country,  and  to  remain  here.  Gold  and 
silver  are  lawful  money  of  the  United  States,  and  yet  the  opponents  would 
have  us  make  it  unlawful  for  a  citizen  to  make  and  enforce  contracts  which  he 
may  hereafter  make,  to  pay  gold  when  he  has  received  gold  or  its  equiva- 
lent as  the  consideration  of  his  contract.  The  very  statement  of  this  doc- 
trine ought  to  be  its  sufficient  refutation.  But  the  minds  of  gentlemen  are 
vexed  with  the  fear  that  this  section  will  be  an  engine  of  oppression  in  the 
hands  of  creditors.  If  any  new  safeguards  can  be  devised  that  are  not 
already  in  this  section,  I  know  not  what  they  are.  Whenever  this  law  is 
carried  out  in  its  letter  and  spirit,  no  injustice  can  possibly  result.  The 
whole  power  of  the  law  is  in  the  hands  of  the  creditor,  and  he  alone  is 
supposed  to  be  in  danger  of  suffering  wrong.  In  the  moment  that  remains 
to  me  I  can  do  no  more  than  to  indicate  the  grounds  on  which  the  justice 
of  this  measure  rests.  It  is  a  great  and  important  step  towards  specie 
payments,  because  it  removes  the  unwise  and  oppressive  decree  which  al- 
most expatriates  American  gold  and  silver  from  the  country.  It  will  not 
only  allow  our  own  coin  to  stay  at  home,  but  it  will  permit  foreign  coin 
to  flow  hither  from  Europe.  More  than  seventy  million  dollars  of  our  gold 
are  going  abroad  every  year  in  excess  of  what  comes  to  us,  and  at  the 
same  time  in  eight  kingdoms  of  Europe  there  are  nearly  five  million  dol- 
lars of  idle  gold  ready  to  be  invested  at  less  than  three  per  cent,  interest. 
In  the  Bank  of  England  and  Bank  of  France  there  has  been  for  more  than 
a  year  an  average  of  more  than  three  hundred  million  dollars  of  bullion, 
and  most  of  that  time  the  bank  rate  of  interest  has  been  less  than  two  per 
cent.  Who  can  doubt  that  much  of  this  gold  will  find  its  way  here  if  it 
can  be  invested  without  committing  the  fortunes  of  its  owners  to  the  un- 
certain chances  of  uncontrovertible  paper  money  ?  But  the  passage  of  this 
bill  will  enable  citizens  to  transact  their  business  on  a  fixed  and  certain 
basis.  It  will  give  stability  and  confidence  to  trade,  and  pave  the  w^ay  for 
specie  payments.  The  supreme  court  has  decided  that  this  is  now  the  law, 
but  let  us  put  it  on  the  statute-book  as  a  notice  to  the  people  and  to  pre- 
vent unnecessary  litigation." 

Brief  mention  has  been  made  in  the  foregoing  to  Garfield's  position 
upon  the  tariff  question — a  point  of  more  than  ordinary  interest  in  view  of 
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the  attempt  made  during  his  Presidential  candidacy  to  prove  that  he  was 
a  free-trader  in  theory  and  at  heart,  standing  upon  protectionist  grounds 
only  as  a  matter  of  party  policy,  and  therefore  not  in  full  accord  with  his 
party  upon  that  great  question  of  National  policy.  His  repeated  declar- 
ations upon  that  point,  and  his  frank  confession  that  in  some  ideal  state 
of  society  free  trade  might  be  profitable  and  wise,  although  the  United 
States  had  not  yet  reached  that  golden  period,  are  in  keeping  with  his 
whole  course  of  public  life  in  regard  to  the  protection  of  American  indus- 
tries. One  of  his  most  notable  appearances  upon  the  floor  of  congress 
was  because  of  his  interest  in  that  theme.  When  the  Wood  bill,  a  meas- 
ure that  has  been  well  called  an  "attempt  to  shift  the  tariff  laws  from 
protective  to  free  trade  grounds,"  was  introduced  in  congress  and  dis- 
cussed in  June,  1878,  a  strong  speech  in  support  of  the  measure  was 
made  by  Honorable  J.  R.  Tucker  of  Virginia.  On  June  4  General 
Garfield  arose  to  a  reply  that  has  been  considered  one  of  the  ablest  of  his 
public  efforts.  The  ground  had  been  taken  by  Mr.  Tucker  that  the  two 
powers  given  congress  to  levy  duties  and  control  commerce  are  distinct ; 
"  that  the  great  mistake  has  been  made  of  attempting,  through  the  taxing 
power,  to  regulate  commerce  and  protect  manufacturers  ;  that  the  power 
of  taxation  conferred  by  the  Constitution  had  no  reference  to  protecting 
industry ;  in  short,  all  protection  of  domestic  industry  through  the  dis- 
tribution of  taxation  was  unconstitutional." 

General  Garfield  replied  to  this  speech,  at  some  length.  "A  few  days 
ago,"  said  he,  "the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Virginia  who  now 
occupies  the  chair,  made  a  speech  of  rare  ability  and  power,  in  which  he 
placed  in  the  front  rank  of  his  line  of  discussion  a  question  that  was  never 
raised  in  American  legislation  until  our  present  form  of  government  was 
forty  years  old — the  question  of  the  constitutionality  of  a  tariff  for  the 
encouragement  and  protection  of  manufacturers.  .  .  He  insists  that  the 
two  powers  conferred  upon  congress,  to  levy  duties  and  to  regulate  com- 
merce, are  entirely  distinct  from  each  other  ;  that  the  one  cannot  by  any 
fair  construction  be  applied  to  the  other ;  that  the  methods  of  the  one  are 
not  the  methods  of  the  other;  and  that  the  capital  mistake  which  has 
been  made  in  legislation  of  the  country  for  many  years  is,  that  the  power 
to  tax  has  been  applied  to  the  regulation  of  commerce,  and  through  that 
to  the  protection  of  manufacturers.  He  holds  that,  if  we  were  to  adopt 
a  proper  construction  of  the  Constitution,  we  should  find  that  the  regula- 
tion of  commerce  does  not  permit  the  protection  of  manufacturers,  and 
that  of  the  power  to  tax  cannot  be  applied,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  that 
object.  I  will  not  enter  into  any  elaborate  discussion  of  that  question, 
but  I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  my  admiration  of  the  courage  of 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  who  in  that  part  of  his  speech  brought  him- 
self into  point-blank  range  of  the  terrible  artillery  of  James  Madison,  one 
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of  the  fathers  of  the  Constitution  and  Virginia's  great  expounder  of  its 
provisions.  More  than  a  hundred  pages  of  the  collected  works  of  Mr. 
Madison  are  devoted  to  an  elaborate  and  exhaustive  discussion  of  the  very 
objections  which  the  gentleman  has  urged," 

General  Garfield  then  gave  an  extended  and  interesting  history  of  the 
tariff  legislation  by  the  American  government,  after  which  he  said :  "I 
have  given  this  brief  historical  sketch  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  the 
ideas  out  of  which  the  tariff'  legislation  of  this  country  has  sprung.  It 
has  received  the  support  of  the  most  renowned  names  in  our  early  history  ; 
and,  though  the  principle  of  protection  has  sometimes  been  carried  to  an 
unreasonable  extreme,  thus  bringing  reproach  upon  the  system,  it  has 
nevertheless  borne  many  of  the  fruits  which  were  anticipated  by  those 
who  planted  the  germ.  .  .  The  gentleman  from  Virginia  is  too  good 
a  logician  not  to  see  that  the  theory  he  advocates  can  only  be  realized  in 
a  state  of  universal  peace  and  brotherhood  among  the  Nations. 
This,  I  admit,  is  a  grand  conception,  a  beautiful  vision  of  the  time  when 
all  the  nations  will  dwell  in  peace  ;  when  all  will  be,  as  it  were,  one 
Nation,  each  furnishing  to  the  others  what  they  cannot  profitably  pro- 
duce, and  all  working  harmoniously  together  in  the  millenium  of  peace. 
If  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  should  become  the  kingdom  of 
the  Prince  of  Peace,  then  I  admit  that  free  trade  ought  to  prevail. 
But  that  blessed  era  is  yet  too  remote  to  be  made  the  basis  of  the  prac- 
tical legislation  of  to-day.  We  are  not  yet  members  of  '  the  parlia- 
ment of  man,  the  federation  of  the  world. '  For  the  present,  the 
world  is  divided  into  separate  nationalities,  and  that  other  divine  con- 
mand  still  applies  to  our  situation  :  '  He  that  provideth  not  for  his  own 
household  has  denied  the  faith,  and  is  worse  than  an  infidel  ;'  and,  until 
that  better  era  arrives,  patriotism  must  supply  the  place  of  universal 
brotherhood." 

In  1874  the  Democrats,  for  the  first  time  since  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
gained  control  of  the  house,  and  Garfield,  with  the  other  Republican 
leaders,  was  called  upon  to  defend  and  sustain  the  works  they  had  been  so 
long  and  laboriously  building  up.  That  majority  had  been  gained  by  the 
support  of  the  south,  which  had  sent  as  its  representatives  a  number  of 
ex-Confederate  soldiers,  and  naturally  the  first  move  was  for  a  general 
amnesty.  To  the  bill  offered  for  that  purpose,  Mr.  James  G.  Blaine  offered 
an  amendment  excluding  Jefferson  Davis  from  the  benefits  of  the  proposed 
law.  Then  followed  one  of  the  most  brilliant  debates  heard  in  modern 
congressional  days,  opened  by  a  dashing  attack  from  Mr.  Blaine,  and  a  re- 
sponse from  Honorable  Ben.  Hill  of  the  Democratic  side,  an  ex-Confederate, 
who  made  the  claim  that  rebel  prisoners  had  been  starved  in  northern 
prisons.  Garfield  followed  in  reply,  and  by  a  masterly  stroke  of  strategy 
forced  a  Democrat  to  reply  to  the  falsity  of  Hill's  charges.     He  stated 
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that  Elmira,  New  York,  where  the  principal  prison  for  captured  rebels  had 
been  located  during  the  war,  was  represented  in  the  house  by  a  Democrat, 
whom  he  did  not  personally  know,  but  upon  whose  testimony  he  was  willing 
to  rest  his  entire  case.  He  then  turned  to  the  gentleman  referred  to  and 
asked  him  whether  the  people  of  his  city  had  permitted  the  prisoners  in 
their  midst  to  suffer  for  the  want  of  food.  The  appeal  was  promptly 
answered.  The  Elmira  congressman  arose  in  his  seat  and  said  that  to  his 
knowledge  the  prisoners  had  been  served  with  exactly  the  same  rations  as 
had  been  furnished  the  Union  soldiers  who  had  them  in  charge.  Just  as 
this  statement  was  made  a  dispatch  was  handed  Garfield,  who  said,  ' '  The 
lightnings  of  heaven  are  aiding  me  in  this  controversy,"  The  message 
was  from  General  Elwell  of  Cleveland,  who  had  been  the  quartermaster  at 
the  Elmira  prison,  and  who  telegraphed  that  the  rations  daily  issued  the 
prisoners  had  been  the  same  as  those  allowed  the  guards.  The  speech  was 
one  of  unusual  force  and  strength  even  for  the  trained  debater  Garfield  had 
now  come  to  be,  and  its  effect  was  immediately  apparent  upon  the  house. 
In  conclusion  he  said:  "Then  let  us  thank  God  that  in  the  fierce  flames 
of  war  the  institution  of  slavery  has  been  consumed ;  and  let  us  hope  that 
out  of  its  ashes  a  better  than  a  fabled  Phoenix  will  arise — a  love  of  Union 
high  and  deep,  '  as  broad  and  general  as  the  casing  air, '  enveloping  us  all, 
and  that  it  shall  not  be  counted  shame  for  any  man  who  is  not  still  under 
political  disabilities  to  say,  with  uplifted  hand,  '  I  will  be  true  to  it,  and 
take  the  proffered  amnesty  of  the  Nation.'  But  let  us  not  tender  it  to  be 
spurned.     If  it  is  worth  having,  it  is  worth  asking  for. 

• '  And  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  close  as  I  began.  Toward  those  men  who 
gallantly  fought  us  on  the  field  I  cherish  the  kindest  feeling.  I  feel  a  sin- 
cere reverence  for  the  soldierly  qualities  they  displayed  on  many  a  well- 
fought  battle-field.  I  hope  the  day  will  come  when  their  swords  and  ours 
will  be  crossed  over  many  a  doorway  of  our  children,  who  will  remember 
with  pride  the  glory  of  their  ancestors.  The  high  qualities  displayed  in  that 
conflict  now  belong  to  the  whole  Nation.  Let  them  be  consecrated  to  the 
Union  and  its  future  peace  and  glory.  I  shall  hail  that  consecration  as  a 
pledge  and  symbol  of  our  perpetuity.  But  there  was  a  class  of  men  re- 
ferred to  in  the  speech  of  the  gentleman  yesterday  for  whom  I  have  never 
yet  gained  the  Christian  grace  necessary  to  say  the  same  thing.  He  said 
that  amid  the  thunder  of  battle,  through  its  dun  smoke,  and  above  its 
roar,  they  heard  a  voice  from  this  side  saying,  '  Brothers,  come  back ! ' 
I  do  not  know  whether  he  meant  the  same  voice,  but  I  heard  a  voice  be- 
hind us.  I  heard  that  voice,  and  I  recollect  that  I  sent  one  of  those  who 
uttered  it  through  our  lines — a  voice  owned  by  Vallandigham,  General 
Scott  said,  in  the  early  days  of  the  war,  '  When  this  war  is  over  it  will  re- 
quire all  the  physical  and  moral  power  of  the  government  to  restrain  the 
rage  and  fury  of  the  non-combatants,'     It  was  that   non-combatant  voice 
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behind  us  that  cried  '  Halloo  ! '  to  the  other  side ;  that  always  gave  cheer 
and  encouragement  to  the  enemy  in  our  hour  of  darkness.  I  have  never 
forgotten  and  have  not  yet  forgiven  those  Democrats  of  the  north  whose 
hearts  were  not  warmed  by  the  grand  inspirations  of  the  Union  but 
who  stood  back  finding  fault,  always  crying  disaster,  rejoicing  at  our  de- 
feat, never  glorying  in  our  victory.  If  these  are  the  voices  the  gentleman 
heard,  I  am  sorry  he  is  now  united  with  those  who  uttered  them.  But  to 
those  noble  men,  Democrats  and  Republicans,  who  together  fought  for  the 
Union,  I  commend  all  the  lessons  of  charity  that  the  wisest  and  most 
beneficent  men  have  taught.  I  join  you  all  in  every  aspiration  that  you 
may  express  to  stay  in  this  Union,  to  heal  its  wounds,  to  increase  its  glory, 
and  to  forget  the  evils  and  bitternesses  of  the  past ;  but  do  not,  for  the  sake 
of  the  three  hundred  thousand  heroic  men  who,  maimed  and  bruised, 
drag  out  their  weary  lives,  many  of  them  carrying  in  their  hearts  horrible 
memories  of  what  they  suffered  in  the  prison-pen — do  not  ask  us  to  restore 
the  right  to  hold  power  to  that  man  who  was  the  cause  of  their  suffering 
— that  man  still  unshriven,  unforgiven,  undefended." 

The  day  following  the  delivery  of  this  speech  the  bill  was  sent  to  the 
judiciary  committee,  from  which  it  came  back  with  an  amendment  requir- 
ing the  person  who  wished  the  benefit  of  the  proposed  amnesty  to  take  an 
oath  of  allegiance  before  a  United  States  judge  or  a  state  court  of  record. 
On  January  14  it  failed  of  passage,  not  receiving  the  two-thirds  vote 
required  by  the  Constitution. 

The  next  notable  appearance  of  General  Garfield  upon  the  floor  of 
the  house,  and  one  that  was  not  without  its  influence  in  determining  the 
result  in  the  National  Republican  convention  of  1880,  occurred  toward 
the  close  of  the  Forty-fourth  congress,  when  Honorable  L.  Q.  C.  Lamar 
of  Mississippi,  afterwards  secretary  of  the  interior  under  President  Cleve- 
land but  at  that  time  one  of  the  Democratic  leaders  of  the  house,  had 
made  a  carefully  prepared  and  eloquent  speech  upon  the  ever-present 
question  of  American  politics.  This  was  on  the  second  of  August,  1876, 
on  the  eve  of  the  Presidential  election,  and  the  whole  purpose  and  tenor 
of  his  address  was  to  influence  public  sentiment  in  the  north  toward  a 
committal  of  the  administration  of  the  government  to  Democratic  hands. 
He  began  with  "  deploring  the  evils  of  party ;  asserted  his  belief  that  the 
majority  of  the  American  people  were  tired  of  party  prejudices  ;  that  they 
greatly  desired  to  put  an  end  to  public  corruption  and  to  reform  the  leg- 
islative and  administrative  evils  of  the  government;  declared  that  the 
National  administration  was  very  corrupt  ;  that  the  civil  service  was  in 
a  deplorable  state  ;  and  that  the  people  could  not  make  reforms  because 
the  one  hundred  thousand  civil  oflRce-holders,  and  the  one  hundred  thou- 
sand expectants  of  such  offices,  would  not  let  them.  He  said  the  Re- 
publican party  was  incapable  of  making  the  reforms  ;  hence  he  inferred, 
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that  the  Democrats  should  once  more  be  brought  into  power.  He  said 
that  there  was  no  reason  to  distrust  the  south  ;  that  the  south  was  pros- 
trate, broken  in  their  industries  and  in  their  power,  while  the  north  was 
rich  and  powerful ;  and  that  they  had  united  with  the  Democratic  party 
because  they  could  go  nowhere  else  for  help  and  protection.  He  strove 
to  allay  all  apprehensions  in  case  the  Democracy  once  more  gained  the 
control  of  the  government.  He  gave  also  a  beautiful  picture  of  the  peace 
and  security  of  the  colored  race  in  the  south." 

Garfield  was  importuned  by  the  Republicans  to  reply,  and  it  was  in- 
sisted that  he  alone  could  break  the  force  of  Lamar's  masterly  effort.  On 
the  fourth,  when  the  house  was  in  the  committee  of  the  whole  on 
the  bill  to  transfer  the  conduct  of  Indian  affairs  from  the  interior  de- 
partment to  the  war  department,  Garfield  made  his  reply.  That  speech 
has  been  generally  accounted  the  greatest  of  his  life.  It  created  the  most 
intense  excitement  in  the  house,  all  business  being  suspended  when  he 
concluded,  while  members  crowded  around  him  with  their  congratulations 
and  thanks.  One  hundred  thousand  copies  of  the  speech  were  imme- 
diately ordered  by  the  members  for  distribution  in  their  districts,  and 
altogether  over  a  million  copies  were  sent  forth  during  the  campaign,  and 
contributed  powerfully  to  the  success  of  the  Republican  party  that  year. 

In  the  opening  of  his  remarks  he  frankly  expressed  his  appreciation  of 
all  that  part  of  Mr.  Lamar's  speech  which  had  in  view  the  removal  of 
prejudices  and  unkind  feelings  that  had  sprung  out  of  the  war.  "  What- 
ever faults  the  speech  may  have,"  said  he,  "  its  author  expresses  an  earn- 
est desire  to  make  progress  in  direction  of  a  better  understanding  between 
the  north  and  the  south  ;  and  in  that  it  meets  my  most  hearty  concurrence 
and  approval.  .  .  I  share  all  the  gentleman's  aspirations  for  peace,  for 
good  government  at  the  south,  and  I  believe  I  can  safely  assure  him  that 
the  great  majority  of  the  Nation  share  the  same  aspirations.  But  he  will 
allow  me  to  say  that  he  has  not  fully  stated  the  elements  of  the  great 
problem  to  be  solved  by  the  statesmanship  of  to-day.  The  actual  field  is 
much  broader  than  the  view  he  has  taken.  And  before  we  agree  that  the 
remedy  he  proposes  is  an  adequate  one,  we  must  take  in  the  whole  field, 
comprehend  all  the  conditions  of  the  problem,  and  then  see  if  his  remedy 
is  sufficient.  The  change  he  proposes  is  not  like  the  ordinary  change  of 
a  ministry  in  England,  when  the  government  is  defeated  on  a  tax  bill  or 
some  routine  measure  of  legislation.  He  proposes  to  turn  over  the  cus- 
tody and  management  of  the  government  to  a  party  which  has  persist- 
ently and  with  the  greatest  bitterness  resisted  all  the  great  changes  of  the 
last  fifteen  years — changes  which  were  the  necessary  results  of  a  vast  revo- 
lution— a  revolution  in  National  policy,  in  social  and  political  ideas,  a 
revolution  whose  causes  were  not  the  work  of  a  day  nor  a  year,  but  of  gen- 
erations and  centuries.     The  scope  and  character  of  that  mighty  revolu- 
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t'on  must  form  the  basis  of  our  judgment  when  we  enquire  whether  svch 
a  change  as  he  proposes  is  safe  and  wise."  He  then  directly  addressed 
himself  to  the  question  :  ' '  Can  the  Democratic  party  be  trusted  with  the 
government?"  and  proceeded  to  show  that  the  war  was  one  of  ideas — of 
freedom  upon  the  one  hand  and  slavery  upon  the  other;  that  from  the  latter 
came  the  dangerous  doctrine  of  states  rights  and  secession  ;  and  that  the 
Republican  party  had  been  upon  the  one  side  and  the  Democratic  upon 
the  other.  Addressing  himself  to  the  question  of  affairs  in  the  south, 
he  showed  that  the  section  lately  in  rebellion  was  full  of  lawlessness  and 
violence,  that  its  people  ' '  had  accepted  the  results  of  the  war  no  further 
than  physical  violence  coerced  them,  and  that  even  then,  if  it  were  in  their 
power,  they  would  attempt  a  reversal  of  what  had  been  done."  His  ar- 
raignment of  the  Democratic  party,  taken  as  a  piece  of  oratory  without 
reference  to  its  political  bearing,  and  as  illustrating  Garfield's  wonderful  power 
of  making  any  subject  glow  with  the  fervor  of  his  thought,  was  one  of  the 
strongest  and  most  caustic  philippics  ever  heard  in  American  oratory :  "I 
affirm,  and  I  beHeve  I  do  not  misrepresent  the  great  Democratic  party, 
that  in  the  last  sixteen  years  they  have  not  advanced  one  great  National 
idea  that  is  not  to-day  as  dead  as  Julius  Caesar.  And  if  any  Democrat 
here  will  rise  and  name  a  great  National  doctrine  his  party  has  advanced, 
within  that  time,  that  is  now  alive  and  believed  in,  I  will  yield  to  hear 
him.  [A  pause.]  In  default  of  an  answer,  I  will  attempt  to  prove  my 
negative. 

* '  What  were  the  great  central  doctrines  of  the  Democratic  party  in  the 
Presidential  struggle  of  i860  ?  The  followers  of  Breckenridge  said  slavery 
had  a  right  to  go  wherever  the  Constitution  goes.  Do  you  believe  that 
to-day  ?  Is  there  a  man  on  this  continent  who  holds  that  doctrine  to-day  ? 
Not  one.  That  doctrine  is  dead  and  buried.  The  other  wing  of  the 
Democracy  held  that  slavery  might  be  established  in  the  territories  if  the 
people  wanted  it.  Does  anybody  hold  that  doctrine  to-day?  Dead, 
absolutely  dead  !  Come  down  to  1864.  Your  party,  under  the  lead  of 
Tilden  and  Vallandigham,  declared  the  war  to  save  the  Union  a  failure. 
Do  you  believe  that  doctrine  to-day?  That  doctrine  was  shot  to  death 
by  the  guns  of  Farragut  at  Mobile,  and  driven  by  Sheridan,  in  a  tempest 
of  fire,  from  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah  less  than  a  month  after  its  birth 
at  Chicago. 

"  Come  down  to  1868.  You  declared  the  constitutional  amendments 
revolutionary  and  void.  Does  any  man  on  this  floor  say  so  to-day  ?  If  so,  let 
him  rise  and  declare  it.  Do  you  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Brodhead 
letter  of  1868,  that  the  so-called  constitutional  amendments  should  be  dis- 
regarded ?  No  :  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  accepts  the  results  of  the 
war!  The  Democratic  doctrine  of  1868  is  dead!  I  walk  across  that 
Democratic  camping-ground  as  in  a  graveyard.      Under  my  feet  resound 
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Lhe  hollow  echoes  of  the  dead.  There  lies  slavery,  a  black,  marble 
column  at  the  head  of  its  grave  on  which  I  read  :  '  Died  in  the  flames  of 
the  civil  war  ;  loved  in  its  life  ;  lamented  in  its  death  ;  followed  to  its 
bier  by  its  only  mourner,  the  Democratic  party.'  But  dead  !  And  here 
is  a  double  grave:  'Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Squatter  Sovereignty. 
Died  in  the  campaign  of  i860.'  On  the  reverse  side:  'Sacred  to  the 
memory  of  Dred  Scott  and  the  Breckenridge  doctrine. '  Both  dead  at  the 
hands  of  Abraham  Lincoln !  And  here  is  a  monument  of  brimstone : 
'  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  doctrine  that  the  war  against  the  Rebellion 
is  a  failure;  Tilden  et  Vallandigham  fecerunt,  A.  D.,  1864.'  Dead  on  the 
field  of  battle  ;  shot  to  death  by  the  million  guns  of  the  Republic.  The 
doctrines  of  Secession  and  State  Sovereignty  !  Dead !  Expired  in  the 
flames  of  civil  war,  amid  the  blazing  rafters  of  the  Confederacy,  except 
that  the  modern  ^neas,  in  the  person  of  the  honorable  gentleman  from 
the  Appomattox  district  of  Virginia  [Mr.  Tucker],  fleeing  out  of  the 
flames  of  that  ruin,  bears  on  his  back  the  Anchises  of  State  Sovereignty 
and  brings  it  here.  All  else  is  dead. "  In  conclusion  the  speaker  said : 
**  I  will  close  by  calling  your  attention  again  to  the  great  problem  before 
us.  Over  this  vast  horizon  of  interests,  north  and  south,  above  all  party 
prejudices  and  personal  wrong-doing,  above  our  battle  hosts  and  our  vic- 
torious cause,  above  all  that  we  hoped  for  or  won,  or  you  hoped  for  and 
lost,  is  the  grand,  onward  movement  of  the  Republic  to  perpetuate  its 
glory,  to  save  liberty  alive,  to  preserve  exact  and  equal  justice  to  all,  to 
protect  and  foster  all  these  priceless  principles  until  they  shall  have  crys- 
tallized into  the  form  of  enduring  law  and  become  inwrought  into  the  life 
and  the  habits  of  our  people.  And  until  these  great  results  are  accom- 
plished, it  is  not  safe  to  take  one  step  backward.  It  is  still  more  unsafe 
to  trust  interests  of  such  measureless  value  in  the  hands  of  an  organization 
whose  members  have  never  comprehended  this  epoch,  have  never  been  in 
sympathy  with  its  great  movements,  who  have  resisted  every  step  of  its 
progress,  and  whose  principal  function  has  been  '  to  lie  in  cold  obstruc- 
tion '  acro.ss  the  pathway  of  the  Nation.  It  is  most  unsafe  of  all  to  trust 
that  organization,  when,  for  the  first  time  since  the  war,  it  puts  forward 
for  the  first  and  second  place  of  honor  and  command  men  who,  in  our 
days  of  greatest  danger,  esteemed  party  above  country,  and  felt  not  one 
throb  of  patriotic  ardor  for  the  triumph  of  the  imperiled  Union,  but  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  hated  the  war,  and  hated  those  who  carried  our 
eagles  to  victory.  No,  no,  gentlemen  ;  our  enlightened  and  patriotic 
people  will  not  follow  such  leaders  in  their  rearward  march.  Their  myriad 
faces  are  turned  the  other  way  ;  and  along  their  serried  lines  still  rings  the 
cheering  cry,  *  Forward,  till  our  great  work  is  fully  and  worthily  done ! '  " 
When  the  election  day  of  1 876  had  passed,  and  the  exciting  content 
described  fully  in  the  sketch  preceding  was  well  under  way,  Garfield  was 
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personally  requested  by  President  Grant  to  accompany  the  gentlemen 
whom  the  Republicans  had  decided  to  send  to  Louisiana  as  witnesses  of 
the  count  and  as  safeguards  against  any  abridgment  or  betrayal  of  Re- 
publican rights.  That  request  came  under  date  of  November  lo,  and  was 
couched  in  the  following  words : 

' '  I  would  be  gratified  if  you  would  go  to  New  Orleans  and  remain 
until  the  vote  of  Louisiana  is  counted.  Governor  Kellogg  requests  that 
reliable  witnesses  be  sent  to  see  that  the  canvass  of  the  vote  is  a  fair  one. 

U.  S.  Grant." 

Garfield's  reply  was  that  he  could  not  go  immediately,  but  that  he  would 
call  upon  the  President  upon  his  return  to  Washington.  "At  the  inter- 
view held  the  next  evening,"  writes  an  intimate  friend — Mr.  Hinsdale — ■ 
"  the  President  stated  more  fully  the  objects  to  be  gained  by  the 
embassy.  The  presence  of  well-known  northern  citizens  in  New  Or- 
leans might  serve  to  calm  the  agitation  of  the  public  mind.  It  was 
desirable  to  have  some  just-minded  men  present  at  the  counting  of 
the  votes.  Besides,  senators  and  representatives  could  discuss  the  sub- 
ject more  intelligently  in  congress,  where  it  was  sure  to  come  up  at  the 
opening  of  the  session,  from  having  familiarized  themselves  with  it  by 
such  a  visit.  Hitherto  General  Garfield  had  hesitated.  On  personal 
grounds  it  was  very  inconvenient  for  him  to  go,  and  he  saw  that  his  going 
might  subject  him  to  unfavorable  criticism.  But  when  he  had  fully  learned 
what  the  President's  purposes  were,  especially  when  he  learned  that  he 
was  to  be  associated  with  such  distinguished  and  honorable  men  as  John 
Sherman,  Courtland  Parker,  Stanley  Matthews,  E.  W.  Stoughton,  and 
others,  his  general  objections  were  removed,  and  he  consented  to  go." 
He  reached  New  Orleans  on  November  14,  and  when  the  state  returning 
board  furnished  the  two  committees — that  of  the  Democrats  and  of  the  Re- 
publicans—with  copies  ofthe  testimony  taken  in  the  contested  precincts,  that 
concerning  the  parish  of  West  Feliciana  fell  to-General  Garfield.  Taking 
all  the  papers  before  him,  he  gave  them  a  searching  examination,  causing 
some  of  the  witnesses  to  be  recalled  and  questioned  more  closely  than 
they  had  yet  been.  Before  he  had  finished  his  work  on  the  documents, 
the  board  had  entered  upon  its  work ;  and  when  it  had  taken  note  of  the 
last  parish  to  be  considered,  there  was  nothing  more  that  the  Republican 
visitors  could  do,  and  accordingly  they  returned  home.  The  board  had 
still  to  decide  upon  the  points  in  issue,  to  count  the  votes  and  to  declare 
its  decision,  all  of  which  the  law  required  to  be  done  in  secret  session. 
Garfield's  connection  with  the  case  was  solely  that  detailed  above,  and  all 
investigations  or  revelations  since  occurring  have  shown  that  he  performed 
nothing  and  suggested  nothing  upon  which  as  one  has  aptly  said,  "the 
full  light  of  day  cannot  be  admitted."  When  the  bill  estabhshing  the 
electoral  commission  was  before  congress,   he  opposed  it,  and  on  January 
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25,  1877,  made  a  speech  in  opposition  thereto.  When  the  bill  becanu'  a 
law,  he  was  unanimously  named  by  the  Republicans  of  the  house  as  one 
of  their  five  members  thereof,  and  sat  in  all  its  sessions  and  took  part  in 
its  deliberations  ;  while  his  votes  were  the  exact  index,  beyond  a  fair  and 
reasonable  doubt,  of  what  he  believed  to  be  the  law  and  the  facts  of  the 
case. 

The  removal  of  Mr.  Blaine  to  the  senate  had  made  Garfield  the  leader 
of  the  house  ;  a  fact  formally  recognized  upon  the  death  of  Speaker  Kerr, 
when  he  received  the  votes  of  the  Republicans  for  that  high  position — an 
official  compliment  merely,  as  the  Democrats  were  in  control  of  that 
branch  of  congress.  He  was  afterwards  complimented  in  the  same  manner 
upon  two  separate  occasions.  His  position  in  the  party  and  before  the 
Nation  was  now  of  a  commanding  character,  and  no  man  in  public  life 
stood  higher  in  the  regard  and  admiration  of  the  people.  That  he  was 
already  among  the  select  few  who  could  be  regarded  as  in  the  line  of  Pres- 
idential succession  was  generally  conceded,  although  few  imagined  that  his 
hour  of  elevation  was  so  near  at  hand.  Soon  after  the  inauguration  of  the 
Hayes  administration  there  was  a  general  movement  on  part  of  the  Ohio 
Republicans  to  send  Garfield  to  the  senate  as  successor  of  Honorable  John 
Sherman,  who  had  resigned  to  accept  the  position  of  secretary  of  the 
treasury.  This  movement  ceased  at  the  direction  of  Garfield  himself, 
who  had  been  personally  asked  by  the  President  to  remain  in  the  lower 
house  as  a  leader  of  the  Republicans  in  support  of  the  administration. 
Stanley  Matthews,  whom  Garfield  afterwards  placed  upon  the  United 
States  supreme  bench,  was  elected  senator. 

In  the  session  of  1878  Garfield  led  the  long  struggle  in  defense  of  the 
resumption  act,  resisting  all  efforts  for  its  repeal,  and  making  several  char- 
acteristic speeches  in  favor  of  the  financial  policy  which  he  supported  all 
through  his  official  Hfe.  During  the  extra  session  of  1879,  forced  by  the 
Democrats  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  before  the  country  the  repeal  of 
the  election  laws,  he  led  the  Republican  minority  with  admirable  tact  and 
exhaustless  good  judgment.  The  plan  chosen  by  the  Democrats  was  to 
open  the  debate  with  such  onslaught  upon  Republican  rule  and  Republi- 
can methods  as  would  put  their  opponents  upon  the  defensive.  As  apolo- 
gists for  their  party's  course.  Honorable  John  McMahon  of  Ohio  had  been 
selected  by  the  Democrats  to  make  the  opening  speech,  but  Garfield 
secured  the  floor  ahead  of  him,  and  delivered  his  speech  upon  "Revolu- 
tion in  Congress,"  which,  "in  respect  to  its  effects"  has  been  well  de- 
scribed as  "  the  most  powerful  speech  he  ever  made."  The  line  of  legis^ 
lation  pursued  by  the  majority  has  been  already  given  in  our  review  of  the 
administration  of  President  Hayes — the  tacking  of  political  legislation 
upon  the  appropriation  bills,  and  refusing  to  vote  the  money  needed  for 
the  support  of  the  government,  unless  such  legislation  received  the  sane- 
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don,  not  only  of  a  Democratic  congress  but  of  a  Republican  President  as 
,vell.  The  tenor  and  line  of  Garfield's  argument  need  not  be  described 
here.  He  denounced  this  new  movement  and  method  of  coercion  of  one 
branch  of  the  government  of  another  as  a  "  new  rebellion,"  and  declared 
that  it  differed  from  the  old  only  in  the  means  by  which  it  sought  to 
accompHsh  its  work.  "The  last  act  of  Democratic  domination  in  this 
capitol, "  said  he,  "  eighteen  years  ago,  was  striking  and  dramatic,  per- 
haps heroic.  Then  the  Democratic  party  said  to  the  Republicans,  '  If  you 
elect  the  man  of  your  choice  President  of  the  United  States,  we  will  shoot 
your  government  to  death ; '  but  the  people  of  this  country,  refusing  to 
be  coerced  by  threats  or  violence,  voted  as  they  pleased,  and  lawfully 
elected  Abraham  Lincoln  President.  Then  your  leaders,  though  holding 
a  majority  in  the  other  branch  of  congress,  were  heroic  enough  to  with- 
draw from  their  seats  and  fling  down  the  gage  of  battle.  We  called  it 
rebellion.  .  .  .  To-day,  after  eighteen  years  of  defeat,  the  book  of  your 
domination  is  again  opened,  and  your  first  act  awakens  every  unhappy 
memory  and  threatens  to  destroy  the  confidence  which  your  professions 
of  patriotism  inspired.  You  turned  down  a  leaf  of  the  history  that  re- 
corded your  last  act  of  power  in  1861,  and  you  have  now  signalized  your 
return  to  power  by  beginning  a  second  chapter  at  the  same  page — not  this 
time  by  an  heroic  act  that  declares  war  on  the  battle-field ;  but  you  say, 
if  all  the  legislative  powers  of  the  govel'nment  do  not  consent  to  let  you 
tear  certain  laws  out  of  the  statute-book,  put  there  by  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple, if  you  cannot  coerce  an  independent  branch  of  this  government,  not 
that  you  will  shoot  our  government  to  death,  as  you  tried  to  do  before, 
but  that  you  will  starve  the  government  to  death.  Between  death  on  the 
field  and  death  by  starvation,  I  do  not  know  that  the  American  people 
will  see  any  great  difference.  The  end,  if  successfully  reached,  will  be 
death  in  either  case." 

In  the  following  winter  the  fight  was  commenced  in  the  same  manner, 
but  not  with  the  vigor  and  confidence  of  the  first  attack.  The  pay  of 
United  States  marshals  was  refused  unless  the  President  would  consent  to 
the  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  election  laws.  In  this  contest  Garfield  deliv- 
ered another  of  his  famous  speeches — "Nullification  in  Congress,"  in 
which  he  showed  that  while  it  was  clearly  the  duty  of  the  law-makers  in 
congress  to  obey  the  requirements  of  the  Constitution,  the  Democrats 
had  become  leaders  in  an  attempt  to  disobey  them  and  break  them  down. 
Garfield's  last  work  in  congress  was  a  report  on  the  Tucker  tariff  bill. 

In  January,  1880,  no  other  man  than  Garfield  was  mentioned  or  thought 
of  by  the  Republicans  of  Ohio  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  in  the  United 
States  Senate  by  the  expiration  of  Allen  G.  Thurman's  term.  He  was 
chosen  to  that  position  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Republican  caucus 
of  the  general  assembly  of  Ohio — an  honor  never  before  bestowed  in  the 
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state  upon  the  senatorial  candidate  of  any  party.  The  choice  was  one 
that  not  only  eminently  satisfied  the  members  of  his  own  party,  but  was 
conceded  by  his  opponents  as  wise,  just,  and  a  proper  reward  for  great 
and  valuable  services  in  many  fields  of  public  usefulness.  The  high  seat  thus 
generously  bestowed  was  never  occupied,  as  the  Chicago  convention  came 
a  few  months  later,  and  the  people  called  him  still  higher  before  the  open- 
ing of  his  senatorial  term. 

In  the  above  hasty  outline  of  Garfield's  army  and  congressional  career, 
only  the  salient  features  of  his  work  have  been  given,  as  much  of  value 
and  interest  was  perforce  omitted  because  of  possible  limits  of  space. 
Many  of  his  most  eloquent  and  learned  speeches'''  have  not  been  men- 
tioned at  all — such  as  his  "Cabinet  Officers  in  Congress,"  delivered  in 
the  house  on  January  26,  1865;  "Suffrage  and  Safety,"  an  oration  at 
Ravenna,  Ohio,  July  4,  1865;  "American  Shipping,"  remarks  in  the 
house  on  February  i,  1866  and  May  25,  1870;  "The  Memory  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,"  in  the  house,  April  14,  1866;  "The  Ninth  Census,"  in 
the  house,  April  6,  1869;  and  at  other  times  and  places  not  necessary  to 
specify;  "Joshua  R.  Giddings,"  "American  Agriculture,"  "General 
George  H.  Thomas:  His  Life  and  Character;"  "The  Ku-Klux  Act;*' 
"National  Aid  to  Education  ;"  "The  Future  of  the  Republic:  Its  Dan- 
gers and  Hopes  ;  "  "  The  Northwest  Territory :  Settlement  of  the  West- 
ern Reserve  ;  "  "The  Geneva  Award  ;  "  "  Phases  of  the  Silver  Question ;" 
"Lincoln  and  Emancipation;"  "The  Press;"  "The  Sugar  Tariff;" 
"Troops  at  the  Polls;  "  and   "Zachariah  Chandler." 

That  one  of  General  Garfield's  prominence,  activity  and  courage  in  as- 
sault and  defence  of  his  party  and  principles,  should  go  through  years  of 
conspicuous  public  life  without  receiving  assaults  upon  his  character  or  deeds, 
seems  hardly  possible  when  one  remembers  the  heat  of  party  strife  and 
the  things  men  say  of  each  other  when  under  the  control  of  partisan 
passion  or  political  ambition.  The  only  charges  that  were  made  against 
Garfield  were  his  alleged  connection  with  the  Credit  Mobilier,  and  the  in- 
crease of  salaries,  better  known  in  the  colloquial  language  of  the  day  as 
the  "back  pay  grab."  The  charges  made  by  enemies  upon  these  points 
were  fully  investigated  by  the  American  people  in  1880,  and  their  verdict 
rendered  in  the  magnificent  vote  by  which  he  was  vindicated  in  November  of 
that  year;  and  there  are  few  to-day  who  believe  that  his  frank  and  manly  ex- 
planation and  defense  concerning  them  all  was  not  the  truth,  the  whole  truth, 
and  nothing  but  the  truth.  Having  stated  the  fact  that  charges  were  made 
against  him,  it  seems  necessary  that  something  more  should  be  said  ;  and 
in  no  better  way  can  his  position  upon  the  Credit  Mobilierf  matter  be  stated 

*For  these  addresses  in  full,  see  '  The  Works  of  James  Abram  Garfield,'  edited  by  Burke  A.  Hinsdale, 
and  published  by  James  R.  Osgood,  Boston,  1882. 

+  For  a  full  history  of  this  great  commercial  venture,  see  '  The  Credit  Mobilier  of  America  ;  its  Ori- 
gin and  History.'     By  J.  B.  Crawford.     Published  by  C.  W.  Calkins  &  Co  ,  Boston,   1880. 
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than  by  quotation  from  his  own  language  in  regard  thereto  :  "  To  sum  it  up 
in  a  word  :  Out  of  an  unimportant  business  transaction,  the  loan  of  a  trifling 
sum  of  money  as  a  matter  of  personal  accommodation,  and  out  of  an  offer 
never  accepted,  has  arisen  this  enormous  fabric  of  accusation  and  suspi- 
cion. If  there  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  who  is  willing  to  believe 
that  for  three  hundred  and  twenty-nine  dollars  I  have  bartered  away  my 
good  name,  and  to  falsehood  have  added  perjury,  these  pages  are  not  ad- 
dressed to  him.  If  there  be  one  who  thinks  that  any  part  of  my  public 
life  has  been  gauged  on  so  low  a  level  as  these  charges  would  place  it,  I 
do  not  address  him.  I  address  those  who  are  willing  to  believe  that  it  is 
possible  for  a  man  to  serve  the  public  without  personal  dishonor.  I  have 
endeavored  in  this  review  to  point  out  the  means  by  which  the  managers 
of  a  corporation,  wearing  the  garb  of  honorable  industry,  have  robbed 
and  defrauded  a  great  National  enterprise,  and  attempted,  by  cunning  and 
deception,  for  selfish  ends,  to  enlist  in  its  interests  those  who  would  have 
been  the  first  to  crush  the  attempt  had  their  objects  been  known. 

' '  If  any  of  the  scheming  corporations  or  corrupt  rings  that  have  done  so 
much  to  disgrace  the  country  by  their  attempts  to  control  its  legislation, 
have  ever  found  in  me  a  conscious  supporter  or  ally  in  any  dishonorable 
scheme,  they  are  at  full  liberty  to  disclose  it.  In  the  discussion  of  the 
many  grave  and  difficult  questions  of  public  policy  which  have  occupied 
the  thoughts  of  the  Nation  during  the  past  twelve  years,  I  have  borne  some 
part ;  and  I  confidently  appeal  to  the  public  records  for  a  vindication  of  my 
conduct." 

His  position  upon  the  question  of  extra  back- pay  for  members  of  congress, 
as  voted  by  themselves  to  themselves,  in  1873,  can  be  briefly  stated.  He 
believed  that  congress  had  no  right  to  make  such  an  increase,  and  that  it  was 
a  moral  wrong  for  which  the  country  would  hold  the  members  responsible. 
But  the  promoters  of  the  plan  had  attached  it  to  the  legislative  appropria- 
tion bill,  which,  if  defeated  during  the  closing  hours  of  the  session,  would 
involve  the  calling  of  an  extra  session.  The  matter  was  before  a  confer- 
ence committee,  of  which  Garfield  was  a  member,  and  when  the  matter 
came  before  the  house  he  made  this  explicit  statement :  "  I  was  opposed 
to  the  increase  in  the  conference,  as  I  have  been  opposed  to  it  in  the  dis- 
cussion and  in  my  votes  here ;  but  my  associate  conferees  were  in  favor  of 
the  senate  amendment,  and  I  was  compelled  to  choose  between  signing 
the  report  and  running  the  risk  of  bringing  on  an  extra  session  of  con- 
gress." The  rest  of  Garfield's  connection  with  this  matter  can  be  stated 
in  a  few  words:  On  April  29,  1873,  a  list  of  those  who  had  drawn  their 
extra  pay  and  covered  it  back  into  the  treasury  so  as  to  place  it  beyond 
the  control  of  themselves  forever,  was  made  public  by  Treasurer  Spinner, 
and  the  name  of  James  A.  Garfield  was  fourth  upon  the  list. 

That  Garfield  held  a  natural  and  worthy  ambition  during  all  of  his  public 
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life  for  promotion  in  the  field,  to  which  circumstances,  natural  aptif  T'le 
and  the  choice  of  the  people  had  devoted  him,  was  always  understood  by 
his  friends  and  confessed  by  himself ;  and  when  he  was  chosen  senator 
under  the  auspices  that  surrounded  his  selection  in  the  early  days  of  1880, 
he  felt  as  though  he  had  gained  one  more  stepping-stone  toward  the  highest 
official  honor  within  the  reach  of  an  American  citizen,  and  that  years  of 
such  service  as  he  felt  that  he  could  give  in  that  honorable  station  would 
secure  an  additional  claim  and  yield  a  better  preparation  for  the  one  yet 
higher.  When  his  name  was  mentioned  in  various  quarters  in  connection 
with  the  choice  of  his  party  in  the  National  convention  of  1880,  he  put  the 
suggestion  aside,  with  the  remark  that  others,  older  and  wiser  in  states- 
manship than  himself,  should  be  chosen  upon  this  occasion,  while  he  could 
wait  for  the  advancement  of  his  claim  at  some  time  in  the  future.  In 
accordance  with  the  wish  of  a  majority  of  the  Republicans  of  Ohio,  his 
influence  was  given  to  the  support  of  Honorable  John  Sherman,  who  had 
served  his  country  so  well  as  senator  and  secretary  of  the  treasury,  and 
was  counted  among  the  leading  candidates  before  the  Chicago  convention. 
To  that  convention  Garfield  was  sent  as  a  delegate-at-large  from  Ohio,  and 
by  his  experience  and  ability  was  naturally  chosen  as  the  chairman  of  the 
delegation.  When  that  historic  gathering  began  its  deliberations,  on  the 
second  of  June,  he  was  one  of  its  most  conspicuous  members,  and  by  his 
moderation,  good  judgment,  conciliatory  attitude  and  eloquence,  won  the 
admiration  and  respect  of  delegates  and  spectators  during  the  protracted 
sessions — until  June  9 — as  the  close  and  exciting  contest  was  carried  on ; 
the  Grant  phalanx  standing  fast  and  determined  that  the  hero  of  Appo- 
mattox should  again  lead  his  party  to  victory,  and  the  opposition  as  yet 
unable  to  unite  upon  any  of  the  candidates  who  had  been  yet  openly  pro- 
posed— James  G.  Blaine,  George  F.  Edmunds,  William  Windom,  John 
Sherman  and  E.  B.  Washburne.  General  Garfield  made  the  speech  that 
placed  Mr.  Sherman  in  nomination,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
delivered,  and  its  effect  upon  the  fortunes  of  all  concerned,  can  be  best 
described  in  the  words  of  an  eye-witness :  ' '  Every  man  concedes  that 
General  Garfield's  speech  was  one  of  the  best  that  has  been  delivered  in 
the  convention.  If  any  man  thinks  that  Garfield  is  not  doing  his  level 
best  in  all  honesty  of  purpose  for  Secretary  Sherman,  that  speech  should 
put  his  unworthy  suspicions  to  blush.  Delivered  with  all  of  Garfield's 
wonderful  force,  it  had  an  effect  upon  all  who  heard  it,  and.  while  it  pre- 
sented Sherman  as  one  who  has  great  claims  upon  this  countr\-,  it  also 
shows  Garfield  in  a  most  pleasing  and  attractive  light.  Himself  liable  to 
be  struck  by  Presidential  lightning,  he  yet  stood  up  and  battled  manfully 
for  his  friend,  and  did  it  with  all  the  force  and  vigor  and  eloquence  that 
he  could  bring  to  his  command.  It  helped  Sherman,  and  yet,  from  that 
very  fact,  it  helped  Garfield  also.     Even  a  convention  has  honor  for  a  man 
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n^o  honors  his  friends.  From  that  monnent  it  was  his  fate  to  grow, 
through  no  attempt  of  his,  and  because  he  had  done  his  duty  hke  a  man." 
This  speech  was  regarded  as  not  only  an  eloquent  plea  for  Mr.  Sherman, 
but  also  as  a  timely  effort  to  prevent  the  sharp  differences  of  opinion  that 
had  been  engendered  by  the  situation,  from  weakening  the  party  in  the 
commg  campaign  ;  while  his  short  speeches  delivered  from  time  to  time 
on  the  pressing  questions  of  each  day  as  they  presented  themselves,  were 
couched  in  a  vein  of  wise  moderation,  while  adhering  firmly  to  the 
principle  of  district  representation  and  the  right  of  each  delegate  to  cast 
his  own  vote.  When  the  balloting  commenced,  one  man  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania delegation  who  could  not  be  held  under  the  control  of  Senator  Don 
Cameron,  cast  his  vote  for  Garfield.  Little  attention  was  paid  to  it  by 
the  convention.  The  plan  pursued  by  Garfield  and  the  Ohio  delegation 
was  to  keep  Mr.  Sherman  steadily  in  the  field,  in  the  belief  that  the  Blaine 
men,  on  seeing  the  impossibility  of  their  own  success,  would  come  to 
the  Ohio  candidate  and  secure  his  nomination.  At  the  end  of  the  first 
day's  voting  it  became  plain  that  an  attempt  to  make  this  combination 
would  throw  enough  votes  to  Grant  to  make  sure  of  his  nomination.  On 
the  second  day  an  attempt  was  made  to  combine  upon  Washburne  or 
Edmunds,  but  without  success.  Finally,  when  the  long  struggle  had 
reached  the  thirty-fourth  ballot,  a  decision  was  reached  by  the  Wisconsin 
delegates  to  attempt  the  break  of  the  deadlock  in  a  new  direction.  Their 
seventeen  votes  were  solidly  cast  for  James  A.  Garfield.  The  general 
immediately  sprang  to  his  feet  and  protested  against  the  proceeding,  mak- 
ing the  point  that  no  one  had  the  right  to  vote  for  any  member  of  the 
convention  without  his  consent,  "And  that  consent,"  he  declared  with 
the  greatest  emphasis,  "I  refuse  to  give."  The  chairman  decided  that 
the  point  was  not  well  taken,  and  ordered  the  vote  of  Wisconsin  to  be 
counted.  The  applause  that  shook  the  immense  gallaries — long  since 
aroused  to  a  fire  of  admiration  by  Garfield's  presence  and  eloquence — 
showed  the  temper  of  the  people,  and  informed  the  convention  that  an 
adoption  of  Wisconsin's  hint  could  not  be  a  political  mistake.  Upon 
the  call  of  the  next  ballot  almost  all  of  the  Indiana  delegation  swung  over 
to  Garfield,  while  enough  scattering  votes  came  in  from  other  states  to 
give  him  a  total  of  fifty  votes.  The  excitement  and  enthusiasm  grew 
with  each  passing  moment,  as  convention  and  spectators  began  to  under- 
stand that  the  climax  was  at  hand.  On  the  thirty-sixth  ballot  state  after 
state  declared  for  Garfield,  and  he  was  announced  the  nominee  by  the 
following  votes  :  Garfield,  399;  Grant,  306;  Sherman,  3;  Washburne,  5. 
Chester  A.  Arthur  of  New  York  was  made  candidate  for  vice-president, 
and  the  historic  gathering  adjourned  and  went  before  the  country  with  a 
ticket  that  carried  with  it  the  very  impress  of  victory  from  the  day  of 
its  selection. 
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The  Democrats,  in  convention  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  named  as  their  can- 
didates Major-General  Winfield  S.  Hancock  of  New  York — a  gallant 
soldier  in  the  war  and  a  pure  and  upright  man — and  WilHam  H.  Enghsh, 
a  millionaire  of  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  who  had  taken  an  active  part  in 
state  and  local  politics  for  many  years.  The  contest  was  one  of  the  most 
exciting  witnessed  in  many  years.  Garfield's  conduct  during  the  cam- 
paign was  of  immeasurable  aid  to  his  party.  He  remained  upon  his  farm 
in  Mentor,  some  miles  east  of  Cleveland,  receiving  all  who  came  to  see 
him  with  a  frank,  open-hearted  way,  expressing  with  clearness  and  dig- 
nity his  views  upon  all  questions  entering  into  the  canvass,  and  delivering 
to  various  delegations  that  visited  him — representing  many  interests  and 
classes  of  people — a  series  of  extemporaneous  speeches  that  gave  new 
proof  of  his  information,  eloquence  and  soundness  and  breadth  of  view. 
He  allowed  no  one  to  be  the  judge  as  to  what  he  would  or  could  not  say, 
and  no  word  of  his  cost  him  a  vote  during  the  whole  of  the  campaign. 
In  his  letter  of  acceptance,  under  date  of  July  10,  he  said  :  "  I  accept  the 
nomination  with  gratitude  for  the  compliment  it  implies,  and  with  a  deep 
sense  of  the  responsibilities  it  imposes."  After  briefly  stating  the  position 
taken  by  the  Republican  party  upon  the  great  National  issues,  he  said 
in  reference  to  his  views  of  the  policy  that  should  be  pursued  in  and 
toward  the  south:  "The  best  thoughts  and  energies  of  our  people 
should  be  directed  to  those  great  questions  of  National  well-being  in 
which  all  have  a  common  interest.  Such  efforts  will  soonest  restore  per- 
fect peace  to  those  who  were  lately  in  arms  against  each  other,  for  justice 
and  good-will  will  outlast  passion.  But  it  is  certain  that  the  wounds  of 
the  war  can  not  be  completely  healed,  and  the  spirit  of  brotherhood  can 
not  fully  pervade  the  whole  country  until  every  citizen,  white  or  black,  is 
secure  in  the  free  and  equal  enjoyment  of  every  civil  and  political  right 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  and  the  laws.  Wherever  the  enjoyment 
of  these  rights  is  not  assured,  discontent  will  prevail,  immigration  will 
cease,  and  the  social  and  industrial  forces  will  continue  to  be  disturbed 
by  the  immigration  of  laborers,  and  the  consequent  diminution  of  prosperity. 
The  National  government  should  exercise  all  its  constitutional  authority 
to  put  an  end  to  these  evils  ;  for  all  the  people  and  all  the  states  are 
members  of  one  body,  and  no  member  can  suffer  without  injury  to  all. 
The  most  serious  evils  which  now  afflict  the  south,  arise  from  the  fact  that 
there  is  not  such  freedom  and  toleration  of  political  opinion  and  action 
that  the  minority  party  can  exercise  an  effective  and  wholesome  restraint 
upon  the  party  in  power.  Without  such  restraint,  party  rule  becomes 
tyrannical  and  corrupt.  The  prosperity  which  is  made  possible  in  the 
south  by  its  great  advantage  of  soil  and  climate,  will  never  be  realized 
until  every  voter  can  freely  and  safely  support  any  party  he  pleases." 
Attention  was  given  to  the  need   of  popular  education  ;  to  the  need  of 
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wise  and  proper  internal  improvements,  and  to  such  protection  of  Amer- 
ican industry  as  the  interests  of  the  country  demanded.  His  views  upon 
financial  topics  were  but  a  repetition  of  those  already  fully  given.  Of 
another  matter  of  National  moment  he  said  :  ' '  The  recent  movement  of 
the  Chinese  to  our  Pacific  coast.  .  .  is  too  much  like  an  importation 
to  be  welcomed  without  restriction  ;  too  much  like  an  invasion  to  be  looked 
upon  without  solicitude.  We  can  not  consent  to  allow  any  form  of  servile 
labor  to  be  introduced  among  us  under  the  guise  of  immigration. 
It  is  confidently  beHeved  that  these  diplomatic  negotiations  will  be  suc- 
cessful without  the  loss  of  commercial  intercourse  between  the  two  powers, 
which  promises  a  great  increase  of  reciprocal  trade  and  the  enlargement 
of  our  markets.  Should  these  efforts  fail,  it  will  be  the  duty  of  congress 
to  mitigate  the  evils  already  felt,  and  prevent  their  increase  by  such 
restrictions  as,  without  violence  or  injustice,  will  place  upon  a  sure  foun- 
dation the  peace  of  our  communities  and  the  freedom  and  dignity  of 
labor."  In  conclusion:  "  If  elected,  it  will  be  my  purpose  to  enforce 
strict  obedience  to  the  Constitution  and  the  laws,  and  to  promote  as  best 
I  may  the  interest  and  honor  of  the  whole  country,  relying  for  support 
upon  the  wisdom  of  congress,  the  intelligence  and  patriotism  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  favor  of  God." 

The  result  of  the  election  was  decisive,  and  furnished  the  most  ample 
and  convincing  proof  of  the  attitude  of  the  people  toward  the  man  who 
had  been  their  champion  in  so  many  contests,  and  who  had  remained  true 
to  the  pure  teachings  and  high  ideals  of  his  early  life.  In  the  Electoral 
college,  Garfield  received  214  votes  to  155  for  Hancock  ;  while  the  pop- 
ular vote  stood :  Garfield,  4,454,416;  and  Hancock,  4,444,952 — a  plurality 
for  the  former  of  9,464.  After  this  decision  had  been  made,  the  Pres- 
ident-elect remained  at  his  home  in  Mentor,  preparing  for  the  high  duties 
he  was  to  so  soon  assume,  looking  over  the  ground  with  a  view  to  the 
formation  of  his  cabinet,  and  entertaining  hosts  of  callers  from  all  parts 
of  the  Union.  On  the  last  day  of  February  he  bade  formal  adieu  to  his 
friends  and  neighbors  who  had  gathered  in  numbers,  and  with  a  very 
evident  feeling  of  solemnity  and  a  grave  regard  for  what  might  be  before 
him,  setoff  for  the  National  capital,  where  he  arrived  on  March  i.  On 
the  fourth  he  was  inaugurated  with  an  unwonted  display  by  the  military 
and  civic  associations  that  had  gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and 
amid  general  rejoicing  and  good-wishes.  His  inaugural  address  was  re- 
garded as  even  worthy  the  high  expectations  he  had  raised  in  the  minds 
of  the  people,  and  was  considered  as  foreshadowing  a  firm  and  vigorous 
administration,  a  conscientious  regard  for  the  best  interest  of  all  sections, 
and  a  determination  to  promote  harmony  and  good  will.  In  opening  he 
said  :  "  Fellow-citizens  :  We  stand  to-day  upon  an  eminence  which  over 
looks  a  hundred  years  of  National  life,  a  century  crowded  with  perils,  but 
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crowned  with  the  triumphs  of  Hberty  and  law.  Before  continuing  the 
onward  march,  let  us  pause  on  this  height  for  a  moment,  to  strengthen 
our  faith  and  renew  our  hope  by  a  glance  at  the  pathway  along  which 
our  people  have  traveled."  Then  followed  a  brief,  lucid  and  picturesque 
description  of  the  country's  growth,  concluding  which,  he  said:  "  Even 
from  this  brief  review  it  is  manifest  that  the  Nation  is  resolutely  facing 
to  the  front,  resolved  to  employ  its  best  energies  in  developing  the  great 
possibilities  of  the  future.  Sacredly  preserving  whatever  has  been  gained 
to  liberty  and  good  government  during  the  century,  our  people  are  de- 
termined to  leave  behind  them  all  those  bitter  controversies  concerning 
things  which  have  been  irrevocably  settled,  and  the  further  discussion  of 
which  can  only  stir  up  strife  and  delay  the  onward  march.  The  suprem- 
acy of  the  Nation  and  its  laws  should  be  no  longer  a  question  of  debate. 
The  discussion  which  for  half  a  century  threatened  the  existence  of  the 
Union,  was  closed  at  last  in  the  high  court  of  war  by  a  decree  from  which 
there  is  no  appeal,  that  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  made  in  pursuance 
thereof  are,  and  shall  continue  to  be,  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  binding 
alike  upon  the  states  and  the  people.  This  decree  does  not  disturb  the 
autonomy  of  the  state  nor  interfere  with  any  of  their  necessary  rights  of 
local  self-government,  but  it  does  fix  and  establish  the  permanent 
supremacy  of  the  Union."  Proceeding  to  the  direct  discussion  of  ques- 
tions of  National  interest,  he  declared  that  "the  elevation  of  the  negro 
race  from  slavery  to  the  full  rights  of  citizenship  is  the  most  important 
political  change  we  have  known  since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of 
1787.  No  thoughtful  man  can  fail  to  appreciate  its  beneficent  effect  upon 
our  institutions  and  people.  It  has  freed  us  from  the  perpetual  dangers 
of  war  and  dissolution.  It  has  added  immensely  to  the  moral  and  indus- 
trial forces  of  our  people.  It  has  liberated  the  master  as  well  as  the  slave 
from  a  relation  which  wronged  and  enfeebled  both.  It  has  surrendered 
to  their  own  guardianship  the  manhood  of  more  than  five  million  of  the 
people,  and  has  opened  to  each  one  of  them  a  career  of  freedom  and 
usefulness.  It  has  given  new  inspiration  to  the  power  of  self-help  in  both 
races,  by  making  labor  more  honorable  to  the  one  and  more  necessary 
to  the  other.  The  influence  of  this  force  will  grow  greater  and  bear  richer 
fruit  with  the  coming  years.  No  doubt  this  great  change  has  caused 
serious  disturbance  to  our  southern  communities.  This  is  to  be  deplored, 
though  it  was  perhaps  unavoidable.  But  those  who  resisted  the  change 
should  remember  that  under  our  institutions  there  was  no  middle  ground 
for  the  negro  race  between  slavery  and  equal  citizenship.  .  .  The 
emancipated  race  has  already  made  remarkable  progress.  .  .  So  far 
as  my  authority  can  lawfully  extend,  they  shall  enjoy  the  full  and  equal 
protection  of  the  Constitution  and  the  laws. 

**  The  free  enjoyment  of  equal  suffrage  is  still  in  question,  and  a  frank 
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Statement  of  the  issue  may  aid  in  its  solution.  It  is  alleged  that  in  mrny 
communities  negro  citizens  are  particularly  denied  the  freedom  of  the 
ballot.  In  so  far  as  the  truth  of  this  allegation  is  admitted,  it  is  answered 
that  in  many  places  honest  local  government  is  impossible  if  the  mass  of 
uneducated  negroes  are  allowed  to  vote.  These  are  grave  allegations.  So 
far  as  the  latter  is  true,  it  is  the  only  palliation  that  can  be  offered  for 
opposing  the  freedom  of  the  ballot.  Bad  local  government  is  certainly  a 
great  evil,  which  ought  to  be  prevented  ;  but  to  violate  the  freedom  and 
sanctities  of  the  suffrage  is  more  than  an  evil.  It  is  a  crime  which,  if  per- 
sisted in,  will  destroy  the  government  itself  Suicide  is  not  a  rem.edy.  If 
in  other  lands  it  be  high  treason  to  compass  the  death  of  the  king,  it  shall 
be  counted  no  less  a  crime  here  to  strangle  our  sovereign  power  and  stifle 
its  voice." 

The  address  next  dwelt  with  earnestness  and  force  upon  the  need  of 
education  of  the  masses,  declaring  that  **  the  census  has  already  sounded 
the  alarm  in  the  appalling  figures  which  mark  how  dangerously  high  the 
tide  of  illiteracy  has  risen  among  our  voters  and  their  children."  An  elo- 
quent plea  for  peace  and  the  burying  of  old  issues  was  made  in  these 
words:  "  My  countrymen,  we  do  not  now  differ  in  our  judgment  con- 
cerning the  controversies  of  past  generations,  and  fifty  years  hence  our 
children  will  not  be  divided  in  their  opinions  concerning  our  controversies. 
They  will  surely  bless  their  fathers  and  their  fathers'  God  that  the  Union 
was  preserved,  that  slavery  was  overthrown,  and  that  both  races  were 
made  equal  before  the  law  We  may  hasten  or  we  may  retard,  but  v/e 
cannot  prevent  the  final  reconciliation.  Is  it  not  possible  for  us  now  to 
make  a  truce  with  time,  by  anticipating  and  accepting  its  inevitable  ver- 
dict? Enterprises  of  the  highest  importance  to  our  moral  and  material 
well-being  unite  us  and  offer  ample  employment  to  our  best  powers.  Let 
all  our  people,  leaving  behind  them  the  battle-fields  of  dead  issues,  move 
forward,  and  in  their  strength  of  liberty  and  the  restored  Union,  win  the 
grander  victories  of  peace. " 

The  great  questions  of  finance  and  the  material  development  of  the 
country  were  discussed  from  the  high  platform  upon  which  Garfield  had 
always  stood  in  his  relation  to  them.  Of  the  Mormon  church  and  social 
organization  he  said  :  "In  my  judgment  it  is  the  duty  of  congress,  while 
respecting  to  the  uttermost  the  conscientious  convictions  and  religious 
scruples  of  every  citizen,  to  prohibit  within  its  jurisdiction  all  criminal 
practices,  especially  of  that  class  which  destroy  the  family  relations  and 
endanger  social  order.  Nor  can  any  ecclesiastical  organization  be  safely 
permitted  to  usurp  in  the  smallest  degree  the  functions  and  powers  of  the 
National  government."  Of  civil  service  :  "  For  the  good  of  the  service 
itself,  for  the  protection  of  those  who  are  entrusted  with  the  appointing 
power  against  the  waste  of  time  and  obstruction  to  the  public  business 
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caused  by  the  inordinate  pressure  for  place,  and  for  the  protection  of 
incumbents  against  intrigue  and  wrong,  I  shall,  at  the  proper  time,  ask 
congress  to  fix  the  tenure  of  the  minor  offices  of  the  several  executive 
departments,  and  prescribe  the  grounds  upon  which  removals  shall  be 
made  during  the  terms  for  which  incumbents  have  been  appomted."  In 
conclusion,  he  outlined  the  purpose  of  his  administration  in  these  words  : 
"  Finally,  acting  always  within  the  authority  and  limitations  of  the  Con 
stitution,  invading  neither  the  rights  of  the  states  nor  the  reserved  rights 
of  the  people,  it  will  be  the  purpose  of  my  administration  tn  maintain  the 
authority  of  the  Nation,  and  in  all  places  within  its  jurisdiction  lo  enforce 
obedience  to  all  the  laws  of  the  Union  in  the  interests  of  the  people  ;  to 
demand  rigid  economy  in  all  the  expenditures  of  the  government ;  and  to 
require  the  honest  and  faithful  service  of  all  executive  officers,  remember- 
ing that  the  offices  were  created  not  for  the  benefit  of  incumbents  or 
their  supporters  but  for  the  service  of  the  government. 

"  And  now,  fellow-citizens,  I  am  about  to  assume  the  great  trust  which 
you  have  committed  to  my  hands.  I  appeal  to  you  for  that  earnest  and 
thoughtful  support  which  makes  this  government  in  fact,  as  it  is  in  law, 
a  government  of  the  people.  I  shall  greatly  rely  upon  the  wisdom  and 
patriotism  of  congress  and  of  those  who  may  share  with  me  the  responsi- 
biHties  and  duties  of  administration.  And  above  all,  upon  our  efforts  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  this  great  people  and  their  government,  I  rever- 
ently invoke  the  support  and  blessings  of  Almighty  God." 

The  cabinet  of  President  Garfield  was  announced  the  day  succeeding  his 
inauguration  ;  and  although  some  of  the  appointments  were  a  surprise  to 
the  people,  his  selections  were  as  a  whole  regarded  as  creditable,  and  a 
guarantee  of  an  administration  that  would  be  noted  for  its  ability  and  in- 
tegrity. The  choice  of  James  G.  Blaine  of  Maine,  for  secretary  of  state, 
was  a  foregone  conclusion  for  some  time  before  the  appointment 
was  made,  and  as  he  had  been  one  of  the  leading  candidates  before  the 
Chicago  convention,  and  in  his  public  life  had  become  one  of  the  leaders 
of  his  party  in  congress  and  out,  it  was  felt  that  this  recognition  was  not 
only  proper,  while  his  abiUty  and  experience  could  be  made  of  still 
further  use  to  his  country.  The  other  appointments  were  :  Secretary  of 
the  treasury,  William  Windom  of  Minnesota ;  secretary  of  war,  Robert  T. 
Lincoln  of  Illinois  ;  secretary  of  the  navy,  William  H.  Hunt  of  Louisiana ; 
secretary  of  the  interior,  Samuel  J.  Kirkwood  of  Iowa  ;  postmaster-gen- 
eral, Thomas  L.  James  of  New  York ;  attorney-general,  Wayne  MacVeagh 
of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  martyred  Presi- 
dent, in  the  practice  of  law  in  Chicago,  and  heretofore  not  engaged  in 
public  life ;  Mr.  James  had  been  the  most  able  and  efficient  postmaster 
of  New  York  City  ;  while  the  other  gentlemen  were  known  throughout 
the  country  as  prominent  in  political  affairs,  and  as  men  «afe  to  entrust 
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with  the  duties  of  pubhc  station.     No  changes  occurred  in  this  cabinet 
during  Garfield's  brief  administration. 

The  opportunities  given  Garfield  for  a  test  or  exhibition  of  his  powers 
or  purposes  as  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  land,  were  far  too  few  and  cir- 
cumscribed during  the  few  months  of  his  incumbency  to  do  him  justice, 
or  to  present  to  the  people  anything  more  than  a  suggestion  of  what 
might  have  been,  had  the  useless  sacrifice  of  his  life  been  mercifully  with- 
held. After  his  accession  to  the  Presidency  there  was  no  session  of  con- 
gress to  open  a  pathway  for  usefulness  in  his  mfluence  upon  legislation. 
The  senate  was  in  session  until  May  20,  but  its  chief  time  was  occupied 
in  an  internal  warfare  over  the  choice  of  its  officers.  The  question  of 
calling  an  extra  session  was  wisely  decided  in  the  negative,  and  therefore 
no  occasion  arose  for  his  services  in  that  direction.  The  only  important 
avenue  through  which  he  could  begin  the  performance  of  his  duties  as 
he  construed  them  to  be,  lay  in  his  appointments  to  office,  and  it  was  be- 
cause of  his  independence  in  the  exercise  of  his  constitutional  rights  in 
this  direction,  that  the  tragedy  of  July  2  became  possible.  On  March 
22  he  sent  a  number  of  nominations  for  office  to  the  senate,  including 
those  for  district  attorneys  and  marshals  for  New  York  state,  and  for  the 
collector  of  customs  at  Buffalo.  These  were  presumed  to  be  in  all  respects 
acceptable  to  Messrs.  Conkling  and  Piatt,  the  senators  from  New  York. 
On  the  day  following  several  other  appointments  were  sent  in,  including 
those  of  William  H.  Robertson  for  collector  of  New  York,  Edwin  A. 
Merritt  for  consul-general  at  London,  and  William  E.  Chandler  for  solic- 
itor-general. The  selection  of  Mr.  Robertson — who  had  been  one  of  the 
leaders  in  the  Chicago  convention  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Conkling  and  the 
nomination  of  Grant — was  in  direct  opposition  to  the  desires  of  the  senior 
senator  from  New  York,  who  claimed  a  voice  in  the  selection  of  officers 
within  his  own  state  ;  but  the  President  based  his  action  not  only  upon 
the  ground  that  he  had  a  right  to  make  such  appointments  as  he  chose, 
but  upon  the  specific  idea  that  he  regarded  this  appointment  as  one  of 
National  rather  than  local  rank,  and  as  affecting  the  whole  people,  and 
not  merely  those  of  New  York.  Because  of  a  deadlock  in  the  senate  over 
the  election  of  its  officers,  no  executive  sessions  were  held  until  May  4, 
when  it  appeared  that  Senator  ConkHng  was  determined  to  antagonize  to 
the  uttermost  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Robertson,  basing  his  course  upon 
the  plea  that  he  had  a  right  to  be  consulted  and  that  no  appointment  dis- 
pleasing to  him  should  have  been  made.  The  President  resolutely  faced 
the  opposition  that  had  thus  arisen  and  determined  to  have  the  question 
debated  fully  then  and  there,  in  the  senate  and  before  the  people,  and 
decided  to  a  finality  before  the  contest  should  have  an  end.  On  May  5 
he  withdrew  all  the  other  New  York  nominations,  with  the  evident  pur- 
pose of  compelling  a  separate  and  test  consideration  of  that  for  the  New 
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York  coUectorship.  It  soon  became  apparent  to  Senator  Conkling,  and 
his  associate  and  defender,  Senator  Piatt,  that  the  President  was  stronger 
than  they ;  and  accordingly  they  decided  upon  one  of  the  most  surprising 
movements  to  be  found  in  the  whole  history  of  American  politics — on  the 
sixteenth  of  May  they  abruptly  and  defiantly  threw  up  their  senatorial 
commissions  and  went  back  to  the  people  of  New  York  for  endorsement 
and  vindication,  expecting  a  speedy  and  triumphant  return  to  the  senate, 
from  whence  they  could  wage  determined  and  implacable  war  upon  the 
White  House  during  the  remainder  of  Garfield's  term.  But  the  legisla- 
ture of  New  York,  which  was  then  in  session,  was  not  willing  to  become 
a  tool  of  revenge  and  a  means  of  party  disruption  at  any  man's  bidding, 
and  the  vindication  and  retu'-n  so  speedily  expected  and  so  eagerly  desired, 
did  not  come  at  the  word  of  command.  Forces  not  foreseen  had  made 
themselves  suddenly  apparent — respectand  admiration  for  Garfield ;  staunch 
friendship  for  Robertson  ;  rebellion  against  the  long  and  impetuous  rule 
of  Conkling,  that  had  been  long  nurtured  in  secret  and  now  dared  to 
make  itself  apparent;  a  belief  that  the  President  was  in  the  right;  and 
above  all,  dislike  of  the  spirit  of  the  deserting  senators  and  the  purpose 
held  as  their  guide  and  rule  of  action  in  the  future.  From  confident  ex- 
pectation, the  ex-senators  fell  to  alarm  and  dismay,  and  all  the  resources 
at  their  command  were  brought  into  requisition  to  compel  the  assembly 
to  deliver  that  which  it  would  not  yield  of  its  own  free  will.  It  was  at 
this  juncture  that  the  personal  loyalty  of  Vice-President  Arthur  to 
his  friends  caused  him  to  perform  an  act  that  it  is  difficult  to  condone 
in  one  of  his  position — he  went  in  haste  to  Albany  in  obedience  to  Mr. 
ConkUng's  bidding,  and  used  all  the  influence  at  his  command  to  secure 
the  return  of  Conkling  and  Piatt.  But  it  was  all  in  vain.  Others  were 
eventually  chosen  in  their  place,  and  they  were  allowed  to  pass  with  such 
feelings  as  they  might  command,  into  the  quiet  of  unofficial  life  But  out 
of  this  long,  exciting  and  bitter  contest  came  consequences  which  no 
man  foresaw  and  no  man  could  have  foreseen — that  had  no  part  in  it  and 
yet  came  of  it — the  purpose  of  murder  on  the  part  of  one  who  believed 
that  with  Garfield  gone,  those  who  should  succeed  to  his  power  would 
defend  the  assassin  as  their  deliverer  and  reward  him  for  his  deed 

The  senate  endorsed  the  President's  course  by  a  confirmation  of  his 
appointment;  New  York  endorsed  it  by  the  refusal  to  return  Messrs. 
Conkling  and  Piatt;  and  the  people  endorsed  it  by  so  many  marks  of 
approval  that  there  could  be  no  mistake  as  to  their  attitude  or  sympathy. 
But  out  of  this  internal  conflict — opened  upon  the  threshold  of  an  admin- 
istration that  had  begun  amid  such  cheering  prospects  and  about  which 
such  high  hopes  had  clustered — there  came  discord,  a  warfare  of  words, 
denunciation  and  recrimination  of  the  party  press,  hatred  and  envy,  and 
the  malice  which  party  passion  too  often  creates  but  that  soon  dies  away. 
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Amid  it  all  Garfield  went  his  way,  doing  his  duty  as  he  read  it  in  his 
many  cares,  and  hopeful  that  quiet  and  good  feeling  would  once  more 
resume  its  sway.  Of  the  few  days  preceding  his  assassination,  a  writer 
who  saw  him  constantly  has  left  this  record  :  "  During  the  few  days  Pres- 
ident Garfield  spent  at  Long  Branch,  the  rapid  recovery  of  his  wife  from 
her  serious  illness  and  his  own  comparative  rest  from  the  official  work 
produced  a  marked  effect  upon  him.  He  spoke  of  his  excellent  physical 
health  and  talked  cheerfully  of  having  got  through  with  the  severest  strain 
likely  to  come  upon  him  during  his  administration.  Much  of  his  old, 
hearty,  genial,  frank  manner,  of  which  the  cares  of  office  had  seemed  to 
be  robbing  him,  came  back  in  his  intercourse  with  his  friends.  He  showed 
much  pleasure  at  the  near  prospect  of  revisiting  the  scenes  of  his  college 
life  at  Williamstown,  Massachusetts,  and  promised  himself  the  delight  of 
reviving  old  memories  with  his  classmates,  and  being  for  a  little  time  in 
thought  a  boy  again.  His  habitual  mental  state  of  late  was,  however, 
one  of  great  gravity." 

This  brief  vacation,  to  which  the  President  so  hopefully  turned  his  face, 
had  arrived,  and  full  of  anticipation  and  a  new  sense  of  freedom  from  care, 
he  left  the  White  House  on  the  morning  of  July  2,  1881,  and  proceeded  to 
the  Baltimore  &  Potomac  depot,  from  which  he  was  to  take  the  train 
to  New  York. 

The  dark  deed  that  had  been  long  matured  was  ready  for  its  perform- 
ance, and  as  the  great  leader,  the  noble  man,  and  the  Chief  Executive  of 
the  Nation,  walked  arm  and  arm  with  his  secretary  of  state  into  the 
depot  building,  two  shots  rang  on  the  air,  and  the  strong  man  became  as  a 
child,  prone  in  an  agony  that  should  end  only  in  death.  The  details  of 
that  sad  and  needless  crime  need  not  be  recounted  here.  That  Charles 
J.  Guiteau,  or  that  any  man,  could  commit  a  crime  like  that  in  a  clear 
mind  and  cool  blood  seems  beyond  all  possibility  ;  and  let  us  hope  for 
the  honor  of  mankind  and  the  good  name  of  America,  that  he  was  not 
responsible  for  the  deed  he  did,  although  the  punishment  that  befell  him 
upon  the  scaffold  was  demanded  and  will  be  forever  justified. 

Amid  the  mourning  of  the  people  everywhere,  in  the  hush  that  had  fallen 
but  once  before  in  our  land,  and  with  trembling  hope  and  unspoken  fear 
in  the  hearts  of  all,  the  stricken  form  was  carefully  removed  to  the  White 
House,  and  all  that  the  highest  skill  could  offer  or  money  and  love  fur- 
nish or  suggest,  was  given  freely  that  his  life  might  be  saved.  But  day 
by  day  he  failed  and  grew  weaker,  hope  died,  and  the  end  came  nearer 
and  still  more  near.  July  and  August  went  slowly  by ;  September 
came,  and  in  its  early  days  the  broken  and  wasted  form  was  carefully 
carried  to  Elberon  by  the  sea,  where  it  was  hoped  the  fresh  air  of  ocean 
would  give  him  a  new  hold  on  life.  But  all  in  vain.  * '  With  wan,  fevered 
face,  tenderly  lifted  to  the  cooling  breeze,  he  looked  out  wistfully  upon 
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the  ocean's  changing  wonders ;  on  its  far  sails,  whitening  in  the  morning 
light ;  on  its  restless  waves,  rolling  shoreward  to  break  and  die  beneath 
the  noon-day  sun ;  on  the  red  clouds  of  evening,  arching  low  to  the  horizon  ; 
on  the  serene  and  shining  pathway  of  the  stars.  Let  us  think  that  his 
dying  eyes  read  a  mystic  meaning  which  only  the  rapt  and  parting  soul 
may  know.  Let  us  believe  that  in  the  silence  of  the  receding  world  he 
heard  the  great  waves  breaking  on  a  farther  shore,  and  felt  already  upon 
his  wasted  brow  the  breath  of  the  eternal  morning."* 

The  end  came  at  lo:  35  p.  m.  on  Monday,  September  19,  1881.  The 
patient  sufferer  for  days  past  had  been  at  the  very  door  of  death,  and  the 
last  hope  had  about  departed  from  an  anxious  and  mourning  people. 
"A  night  of  anxiety  and  weary  watching, "  wrote  one  who  was  upon 
the  scene  of  death,  "was  followed  this  morning  by  announcement  of 
news  that  deepened  the  general  despondency.  .  .  The  President,  who 
had  been  sleeping  peacefully,  suddenly  lifted  his  hand  to  his  heart  and 
gasped,  *  Oh,  Swaim,  I  am  in  terrible  pain  here.  Can't  you  do  something 
for  me  ?  Oh,  Swaim  !'  These  were  his  last  words.  .  .  The  dying 
man  did  not  appear  to  recognize  any  of  them,  until  Mrs.  Garfield  ap- 
proached. Then  his  partly  closed  eyes  were  seen  to  fasten  upon  her, 
moving  as  she  moved,  until  she  stopped  on  the  left  side  of  the  bed,  and 
bending  over,  placed  one  hand  upon  his  forehead  and  the  other  upon  his 
breast.  Not  a  word  was  spoken.  The  dying  man  lay  as  still  as  death, 
but  for  a  convulsive  tremor  in  his  hands  and  limbs  and  a  deep  drawn  gasp 
at  intervals,  which  became  more  and  more  widely  separated.  His  face 
was  free  from  any  expression  of  pain,  but  grew  more  ghastly  every 
moment.  This  lasted  twenty  minutes,  when,  with  a  final  gasp,  all  was 
over." 

The  place  held  by  James  A.  Garfield  in  the  heart  of  the  people  was 
recognized  long  before  the  tragedy  of  July  2  and  the  closing  scenes  of  Sep- 
tember 19,  and  there  is  no  need  to  describe  here  the  universal  grief  that 
filled  the  land — from  east  to  west  and  south  as  well  as  north — and  the 
unnumbered  avenues  through  which  that  sorrow  found  expression.  The 
Nation  stood  uncovered  as  one  mourner,  while  the  beloved  remains  were 
carried  back  to  the  seat  of  government  and  lay  in  state  under  the  dome 
of  the  capitol ;  and  when,  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  September,  they  were 
borne  along  the  streets  of  Cleveland  to  their  place  of  final  rest  in  Lake 
View,  the  tens  of  thousands  who  testified  their  love  by  their  presence, 
were  as  nothing  to  the  millions  who  watched  and  prayed  from  afar,  and 
gave  a  homage  that  only  worth  and  genius  and  noble  manhood  and  a 
pure  life  could  have  commanded.  On  a  high  knoll  overlooking  the  blue 
waters  of  Erie,  far  from  the  hum  of  the  busy  city,  where  the  forests  on 
neighboring  hills  cast  cool  shadows  and   the  birds  sing  all  the  summer 

*  From  address  of  James  G.  Blaine,  in  memorial  services  of  congress,  on  February  27,  1882. 
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day,  his  mortal  part  lies  under  a  stately  pile  that  the  love  and  gratitude 
of  a  great  people  has  erected,  while  his  memory  is  shrined  forever  among 
those  who  wrought  well  for  their  day  and  generation,  and  who  toiled  to 
keep  the  land  from  danger  and  the  flag  afloat  above  each  foot  of  Amer- 
ican soil. 

If  the  character  and  moral  and  mental  poise  of  James  A.  Garfield  can- 
not be  read  between  the  lines  in  what  has  gone  before,  it  is  useless  to 
multiply  words  of  description.  No  man  ever  questioned  the  magnificent 
ability  with  which  nature  endowed  him,  and  no  man  can  ever  question  the 
mark  he  made  upon  the  era  in  which  he  lived.  The  road  from  the  log 
cabin  of  Orange  to  the  White  House  was  no  highway  paved  by  chance 
and  circumstance,  but  a  road  cut  by  patient  and  never-ceasing  toil  through 
obstructions  and  across  depths  that  might  have  seemed  impassable  to  one 
of  less  courage  and  iron  will.  His  nature  was  such  that  once  set  upon 
a  course  of  action  he  could  never  turn  back,  and  having  gained  a  taste  of 
knowledge  in  the  early  days,  there  came  upon  him  a  thirst  that  was  never 
quenched,  and  he  was  a  student  to  the  day  of  his  death.  He  seemed  to 
realize  as  few  even  of  our  greatest  statesmen  do,  that  knowledge  w  power, 
and  he  made  it  a  weapon  to  beat  down  opposition  at  every  turn.  A  de- 
scription of  some  of  his  main  characteristics,  as  presented  by  one  of  his 
closest  friends  can  be  here  condensed  in  a  few  words  :  He  excelled  in  the 
patient  accumulation  of  facts  and  in  bold  generalization.  He  had  great 
powers  of  logical  analysis,  and  stood  with  the  first  in  power  of  rhetorical 
exposition.  He  had  the  instincts  and  habits  of  a  scholar.  As  a  student 
he  loved  to  roam  in  every  field  of  knowledge  ;  delighted  in  creations 
of  the  imagination,  poetry,  fiction  and  art ;  loved  the  abstract  things  of 
philosophy  ;  took  a  deep  interest  in  scientific  research  ;  gathered  into  his 
capacious  storehouse  the  facts  of  history  and  politics  ;  and  threw  over  the 
whole  the  life  and  power  of  his  own  originality.  Not  trained  to  the  bar,  he 
readily  adapted  himself  both  to  the  court  and  to  the  jury ;  he  caught  at 
once  the  ear  of  the  house  of  representatives  ;  he  met  the  expectation  of 
those  who  cluster  about  the  colleges  and  literary  centers  ;  and,  on  due 
occasions,  he  swayed  great  popular  assemblies  at  his  will.  His  moral 
character  was  the  fit  crown  of  his  physical  and  intellectual  nature.  His 
mind  was  pure,  his  heart  kind,  his  nature  and  habits  simple,  his  generosity 
unbounded.  Strong,  deep,  well-proportioned  and  com.plete,  his  character 
was  of  a  kind  to  vindicate  the  age  in  which  it  was  moulded,  as  his  life 
and  deeds  are  worthy  of  emulation  by  those  who  are  willing  to  become 
the  servant  and  defender  of  others,  and  who  can  find  in  the  labor  and 
danger  of  public  places  their  call  to  duty  and  their  rewards  for  patriotic 
toil. 

In  bidding  farewell  to  one  of  whom  so  much  might  profitably  be  said, 
no  words  of  more  descriptive  strength  or  just  portrayal  can  be  used  than 
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a  portion  of  the  memorial  oration  of  Mr,  Blaine,  already  alluded  to. 
"The  great  measure  of  Garfield's  fame,"  said  he,  "was  filled  by  his 
service  in  the  house  of  representatives.  His  military  life,  illustrated  by 
honorable  performance,  and  rich  in  promise,  was,  as  he  himself  felt,  pre- 
maturely terminated  and  necessarily  incomplete.  Speculation  as  to 
what  he  might  have  done  in  a  field  where  the  great  prizes  were  so  few, 
cannot  be  profitable.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  as  a  soldier  he  did  his 
duty  bravely ;  he  did  it  intelligently ;  he  won  an  enviable  fame,  and  he 
retired  from  the  service  without  blot  or  breath  against  him.  As  a  lawyer, 
though  admirably  equipped  for  the  profession,  he  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
have  entered  on  its  practice.  The  few  efforts  he  made  at  the  bar  were 
distinguished  by  the  same  high  order  of  talent  which  he  exhibited  on 
every  field  where  he  was  put  to  the  test ;  and,  if  a  man  may  be  accepted 
as  a  competent  judge  of  his  own  capacities  and  adaptations,  the  law  was 
the  profession  to  which  Garfield  should  have  devoted  himself.  But  fate 
ordained  otherwise,  and  his  reputation  in  history  will  rest  largely  upon 
his  service  in  the  house  of  representatives.  That  service  was  exception- 
ally long.  He  was  nine  times  consecutively  chosen  to  the  house — an 
honor  enjoyed  probably  by  not  twenty  other  representatives  of  the  more 
than  five  thousand  who  have  been  elected  from  the  organization  of  the 
government  to  this  hour. 

*'  As  a  parliamentary  orator,  as  a  debater  on  an  issue  squarely  joined, 
where  the  position  had  been  chosen  and  the  ground  laid  out,  Garfield 
must  be  assigned  a  very  high  rank.  More,  perhaps,  than  any  man  with 
whom  he  was  associated  in  public  life,  he  gave  careful  and  systematic 
study  to  pubHc  questions,  and  he  came  to  every  discussion  in  which  he 
took  part  with  elaborate  and  complete  preparation.  He  was  a  steady  and 
indefatigable  worker.  Those  who  imagine  that  talent  or  genius  caa 
supply  the  place  or  achieve  the  results  of  labor,  will  find  no  encourage- 
ment in  Garfield's  life.  In  preliminary  work  he  was  apt,  rapid  and  skill- 
ful. He  possessed  in  a  high  degree  the  power  of  readily  absorbing  ideas 
and  facts,  and,  like  Dr.  Johnson,  had  the  art  of  getting  from  a  book  all 
that  was  of  value  in  it  by  a  reading  apparently  so  quickly  and  cursory  that 
it  seemed  like  a  mere  glance  at  the  table  of  contents.  He  was  preemi- 
nently a  fair  and  candid  man  in  debate,  took  no  petty  advantage,  stooped 
to  no  unworthy  methods,  avoided  personal  allusions,  rarely  appealed  to 
prejudice  and  did  not  seek  to  inflame  passion.  He  had  a  quicker  eye 
for  the  strong  point  of  his  adversary  than  for  his  weak  point,  and  on  his 
own  side  he  so  marshaled  his  weighty  arguments  as  to  make  his  hearers 
forget  any  possible  lack  in  the  complete  strength  of  his  position.  He  had 
a  habit  of  stating  his  opponent's  side  with  such  amplitude  of  fairness  and 
such  liberality  of  concession  that  his  followers  often  complained  that  he 
was  giving  his  case  away.     But  never  in  his  prolonged  participation  in 
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the  proceedings  of  the  house  did   he  give  his  case   away,  or  fail,  in  the 
judgment  of  competent  and  impartial  listeners,  to  gain  the  mastery.   .   .     , 

"Those  unfamiliar  with  Garfield's  industry,  and  ignorant  of  the  details 
of  his  work,  may,  in  some  degree,  measure  them  by  the  annals  of  con- 
gress. No  one  of  the  generation  of  public  men  to  which  he  belonged  has 
contributed  so  much  that  will  prove  valuable  for  future  reference.  His 
speeches  are  numerous,  many  of  them  brilliant,  all  of  them  well-studied, 
carefully  phrased  and  exhaustive  of  the  subject  under  consideration. 
Collected  from  the  scattered  pages  of  ninety  royal  octavo  volumes  of 
congressional  record,  they  would  present  an  invaluable  compendium  of 
the  political  events  of  the  most  important  era  through  which  the  National 
government  has  ever  passed.  When  the  history  of  this  period  shall  be 
impartially  written  ;  when  war  legislation,  measures  of  reconstruction, 
protection  of  human  rights,  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  maintenance 
of  public  credit,  steps  toward  specie  resumption,  true  theories  of  revenue 
may  be  reviewed,  unsurrounded  by  prejudice  and  disconnected  from  par- 
tisanism,  the  speeches  of  Garfield  will  be  estimated  at  their  true  value, 
and  will  be  found  to  comprise  a  vast  magazine  of  fact  and  argument,  of 
clear  analysis  and  sound  conclusion.  Indeed,  if  no  other  authority  were 
accessible,  his  speeches  in  the  house  of  representatives  from  December, 
1863,  to  June,  1880,  would  give  a  well-connected  history  and  complete 
defense  of  the  important  legislation  of  the  seventeen  eventful  years  that 
constitute  his  parliamentary  life.  Far  beyond  that,  his  speeches  would 
be  found  to  forecast  many  great  measures  yet  to  be  completed — measures 
which  he  knew  were  beyond  the  pubHc  opinion  of  the  hour,  but  which  he 
confidently  believed  would  secure  popular  approval  within  the  period  of 
his  own  lifetime,  and  by  the  aid  of  his  own  efforts.     ... 

"  But,  while  many  of  the  executive  duties  were  not  grateful  to  him,  he 
was  assiduous  and  conscientious  in  their  discharge.  From  the  very  outset 
he  exhibited  administrative  talent  of  a  high  order.  He  grasped  the  helm 
of  office  with  a  hand  of  a  master.  In  this  respect,  indeed,  he  constantly 
surprised  many  who  were  m.ost  intimately  associated  with  him  in  the 
government,  and  especially  those  who  had  feared  that  he  might  be  lacking 
in  the  executive  faculty.  His  disposition  of  business  was  orderly  and 
rapid.  His  power  of  analysis  and  his  skill  in  classification  enabled  him  to 
dispatch  a  vast  mass  of  detail  with  singular  promptness  and  ease.  His 
cabinet  meetings  were  admirably  conducted.  His  clear  presentation  of 
official  subjects,  his  well-considered  suggestions  of  topics  on  which  discus- 
sion was  invited,  his  quick  decision  when  all  had  been  heard,  combined 
to  show  a  thoroughness  of  mental  training  as  rare  as  his  natural  ability 
and  his  facile  adaptation  to  a  new  and  enlarged  field  of  labor. 

"  Garfield's  ambition  for  the   success  of  his  administration  was  high. 
With  strong  caution  and  conservatism  in  his  nature,  he  was  in  no  danger 
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of  attempting  rash  experiments  or  of  resorting  to  the  empiricism  of 
statesmanship.  But  he  believed  that  renewed  and  closer  attention  should 
be  given  to  questions  affecting  the  material  interests  and  commercial 
prospects  of  fifty  millions  of  people.  He  believed  that  our  continental 
relations,  extensive  and  undeveloped  as  they  are,  involved  responsibility, 
and  could  be  cultivated  into  profitable  friendship  or  be  abandoned  to 
harmful  indifference  or  lasting  enmity.  He  believed  with  equal  confi- 
dence that  an  essential  forerunner  to  a  new  era  of  National  progress  must 
be  a  feeling  of  contentment  in  every  section  of  the  Union,  and  a  generous 
belief  that  the  benefits  and  burdens  of  government  would  be  common  to 
all.  Himself  a  conspicuous  illustration  of  what  abiNty  and  ambition  may 
do  under  republican  institutions,  he  loved  his  country  with  a  passion  of 
patriotic  devotion,  and  every  waking  thought  was  given  to  her  advance- 
ment. He  was  an  American  in  all  his  aspirations,  and  he  looked  to  the 
destiny  and  influence  of  the  United  States  with  the  philosophic  composure 
of  Jefferson,  and  the  demonstrative  confidence  of  John  Adams. 

"  Great  in  life,  he  was  surpassingly  great  in  death.  For  no  cause,  in  the 
very  frenzy  of  wantonness  and  wickedness,  by  the  red  hand  of  murder, 
he  was  thrust  from  the  full  tide  of  this  world's  interest,,  from  its  hopes,  its 
aspirations,  its  victories,  into  the  visible  presence  of  death  ;  and  he  did 
not  quail,  not  alone  for  the  one  short  moment  in  which,  stunned  and 
dazed,  he  c^ould  give  up  life,  hardly  aware  of  its  relinquishment,  but 
through  days  of  deadly  languor,  through  weeks  of  agony  that  was  not 
less  agony  because  silently  borne,  with  clear  sight  and  calm  courage  he 
looked  into  his  open  grave.  What  blight  and  ruin  met  his  anguished 
eyes,  whose  lips  may  tell !  What  brilliant,  broken  plans,  what  baffled, 
high  ambitions,  what  sundering  of  strong,  warm  manhood's  friendships, 
what  bitter  rending  of  sweet  household  ties  !  Behind  him  a  proud,  ex- 
pectant Nation,  a  great  host  of  sustaining  friends,  a  cherished  and  happy 
mother,  wearing  the  full,  rich  honors  of  her  early  toil  and  tears  ;  the  wife 
of  his  youth,  whose  whole  life  lay  in  his ;  the  little  boys  not  emerged  from 
childhood's  days  of  frolic  ;  the  fair,  young  daughter  ;  the  sturdy  sons  just 
springing  into  closest  companionship,  claiming  every  day  and  every  day 
rewarding  a  father's  love  and  care  ;  and  in  his  heart  the  eager,  rejoicing 
power  to  meet  all  demand.  Before  him  desolation  and  great  darkness  ! 
And  his  soul  was  not  shaken.  His  countrymen  were  thrilled  with  instant, 
profound  and  universal  sympathy.  Masterful  in  his  mortal  weakness,  he 
became  the  centre  of  a  Nation's  love,  enshrined  in  the  prayers  of  a  world. 
But  all  the  love  and  all  the  sympathy  could  not  share  with  him  his  suffer- 
ing. He  trod  the  winepress  alone.  With  unfaltering  front  he  faced  death. 
With  unfailing  tenderness  he  took  leave  of  life.  Above  the  demoniac  hiss 
of  the  assassin's  bullet  he  heard  the  voice  of  God.  With  simple  resigna- 
tion he  bowed  to  the  divine  decree. " 
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WHEN  Chester  A.  Arthur,  elected  vice-president  by  the  decisive 
vote  that  made  James  A.  Garfield  President,  found  himself  con- 
fronted by  the  grave  responsibilities  of  September  19,  1881,  he  had  occasion 
for  doubt  and  hesitation,  and  for  wonder  if  he  should  be  given  wisdom 
and  strength  for  that  which  lay  in  the  immediate  future.  Other  vice- 
presidents  had  been  called  higher  because  of  the  visitation  of  death's  mes- 
senger at  the  White  House,  and  one  before  him  had  seen  his  commission 
the  issue  of  assassination,  but  to  none  had  the  personal  difficulties  been  so 
embarrassing  and  over-powering.  The  identification  of  the  vice-president 
with  that  branch  of  the  Republican  party  in  hostility  to  Garfield,  his  per- 
sonal friendship  and  loyalty  to  Senators  Conkling  and  Piatt,  the  efforts  he 
had  so  recently  made  to  secure  their  return  to  the  senate  for  the  purpose 
of  war  upon  the  administration,  the  fact  that  the  President's  assassin  had 
committed  his  deed  of  blood  in  the  behef  and  boast  that  with  the  accession 
of  Arthur  to  the  Presidential  chair  his  crime  would  be  condoned  and 
eventually  rewarded,  and  the  universal  and  bitter  regret  that  this  awful 
sacrifice  had  been  the  outcome  of  a  petty  political  demand  for  the  patron- 
age of  office — these  were,  indeed,  reasons  for  fear  and  hesitation  and  a 
wavering  failure  of  heart  when  the  long  tragedy  ended  in  death,  and  he 
found  himself  the  one  man  in  all  the  land  to  take  up  the  heavy  load  of  the 
dead,  and  do  the  works  that  the  wan  hands  of  Garfield  had  surrendered 
forever. 

It  is  to  the  highest  honor  of  the  American  people,  and  one  of  the  most 
potent  arguments  in  favor  of  our  plan  of  respecting  and  self-respecting 
government,  that  no  sane  man  for  a  moment  believed,  even  in  the  heat  of 
a  first  thought,  that  Arthur  had  a  part  in  the  deed  that  made  him  Presi- 
dent, or  the  shadow  of  a  hint  that  it  was  to  be  performed.  No  man  so  far 
forgot  himself  or  dishonored  his  National  lineage  by  a  suspicion  of  this 
character ;  and  whatever  the  new  President  was  called  upon  to  face,  this 
accusation  and  suspicion  was  not  among  them.  His  generous  nature  and 
manly  heart,  his  innate  sense  of  humanity  and  the  brotherhood  ot  man. 
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made  it  impossible  for  him  to  vaunt  himself  over  an  elevation  that  came  at 
such  cost,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  all  his  after  life  was  tempered  and 
subdued  by  the  dark  events  through  which  he  had  passed.  The  mistake 
of  his  participation  in  the  warfare  upon  his  chief  was  overlooked  and  for- 
given when  the  world  heard  the  spontaneous  sympathy  with  which  he  met 
the  stricken  wife  and  family,  and  the  manly  emotion  displayed  in  every 
word  and  deed.  He  went  into  the  Presidential  chair  with  the  sympathy 
and  respect  of  all,  and  none  awarded  him  a  higher  meed  of  praise  for  any 
good  he  did  or  sought  to  do  than  those  who  stood  in  heart  the  closest  to 
his  predecessor. 

The  life  of  Chester  A.  Arthur  before  the  decision  of  the  Chicago  con- 
vention of  1880  placed  him  in  the  forefront  of  National  events,  had  been 
eventful  to  a  certain  degree,  and  busy  and  stirring  in  many  respects  ;  but 
nothing  therein,  and  little  in  his  expectations  or  aspirations,  had  indicated 
the  crowning  of  his  career  with  an  occupancy  of  the  highest  office  in  the 
land.  His  early  years  can  be  briefly  described.  He  came  of  a  family 
from  which  many  good  qualities  formed  his  inheritance,  and  was  reared 
and  educated  amid  favorable  circumstances  and  surroundings.  He  was 
born  in  the  town  of  Fairfield,  Franklin  county,  Vermont,  on  October  5, 
1830,  the  son  of  Rev.  William  Arthur,  a  native  of  Ireland,  who  had  come 
to  this  country  when  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  devoted  himself  to  the 
Baptist  ministry — a  man  of  scholarship  and  literary  tastes,  whose  fondness 
for  research  led  him  to  the  publication  of  a  journal  called  the  Antiquarian. 
The  son  attended  schools  in  the  various  towns  in  which  his  father  was  set- 
tled in  a  ministerial  capacity,  his  direct  preparation  for  college  beginning 
at  what  is  now  the  town  of  Greenwich,  Washington  county,  New  York, 
and  finished  at  the  grammar  school  in  Schenectady.  At  the  age  of  fifteen 
he  entered  Union  college,  and,  though  obliged  to  be  absent  two  winters  to 
obtain  means  for  his  college  support  by  school  teaching,  he  graduated  in 
1849  with  honors.  Before  this  he  had  decided  to  give  himself  to  the  pro- 
fession of  law,  and  after  graduation  he  attended  a  law  school  at  Ballston 
Spa  for  some  months,  but  being  unable  to  keep  up  the  expense  returned 
home  to  continue  his  studies.  In  185  i  he  became  principal  of  an  academy 
at  North  Pownal,  Vermont,  where  he  combined  the  preparation  of  boys 
for  college  with  that  of  himself  for  his  chosen  profession.  Two  years  later 
he  went  to  New  York  city  and  entered  the  law  office  of  E.  D.  Culver. 
Speedily  admitted  to  the  bar,  he  became  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Culver, 
Parker  &  Arthur,  which  partnership  continued  until  1857.  He  then  be- 
came a  member  of  the  firm  of  Arthur  &  Gardiner,  and  in  1859  ^ornied  a 
still  more  important  partnership  in  his  marriage  to  Ellen  Lewis  Herndon, 
the  daughter  of  a  distinguished  officer  in  the  United  States  navy.  Mrs. 
Arthur  died  in  January,  1880,  and  her  husband  never  again  married. 

From  the  beginning  of  manhood's  career  Mr.  Arthur  was  interested  in 
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the  question  of  slavery,  and  gave  his  influence  and  aid  not  only  to  general 
movements  in  favor  of  the  slave,  but  in  several  conspicuous  instances  was 
of  personal  and  individual  help  to  the  cause,  being  associated  as  counsel  in 
those  important  cases  which  long  before  the  war  settled  in  New  York  state 
the  principle  of  law  that  no  man  could  bring  slaves  into  that  state  and  still 
hold  them  in  bondage.  From  boyhood  he  was  an  earnest  politician,  ad- 
miring Henry  Clay  as  the  young  men  of  his  generation  so  enthusiastically 
admired  him,  and  casting  his  first  vote  for  Scott  in  1852.  He  was  a  dele- 
gate from  New  York  city  to  the  convention  at  Saratoga,  which,  in  effect, 
founded  the  Republican  party  of  the  Empire  state.  He  took  an  active 
and  eager  part  in  the  stirring  canvass  of  i860,  gaining  the  esteem  and 
friendship  of  Governor  E.  D.  Morgan,  who  appointed  him  engineer-in- 
chief  on  his  staff.  When  Fort  Sumter  was  fired  upon  in  April,  1861,  Mr. 
Arthur  was  summoned  to  Albany  by  Governor  Morgan,  who  asked  him 
to  assume  the  duties  of  quartermaster-general  and  open  a  branch  depart- 
ment in  New  York  city  for  quartering,  subsisting  and  equipping  the  men 
enlisting  in  the  Nation's  defense.  Notwithstanding  the  difficulty  of  the 
task  and  his  lack  of  preparation  for  it,  Mr.  Arthur  did  not  hesitate  to  as- 
sume the  rcsponsibiHty,  and  during  the  four  years  of  the  war  performed  a 
service  of  the  most  arduous  labor,  and  gave  such  evidence  of  executive 
ability  and  patriotic  zeal  as  to  command  the  admiration  of  all  and  bring 
forth  the  most  sincere  acknowledgments  of  those  higher  in  authority  than 
himself,  who  were  compelled  to  depend  upon  him  in  many  hours  of  press- 
ing need.  Some  of  his  most  important  services  in  that  position  have  been 
thus  briefly  described  :  "At  the  time  the  rebel  ram  Mcrrimac  was  reported 
to  be  making  havoc  with  the  Federal  war  ships  at  Hampton  Roads,  a 
rumor  arrived  that  she  was  coming  to  New  York  to  shell  the  city.  A  dis- 
patch  came  from  General  McClellan  declaring  that  it  was  necessary  to  put 
the  defenses  of  the  city  in  the  best  possible  condition.  The  forts  were  in 
an  inefficient  condition,  filled  with  raw  recruits,  and  without  powder  A 
schooner  arrived  from  Connecticut,  loaded  with  powder,  and  General 
Arthur  at  once  sent  it  down  to  the  forts.  He  consulted  with  Mayor 
Opdyke  about  means  of  defense,  and  opposed  a  hasty  proposition  to  sink 
obstructions  in  the  channels.  The  scare  was  over  the  next  day,  but  an- 
other came  when  Mason  and  Slidell  were  seized  and  the  possibility  of  war 
with  England  loomed  up.  The  result  was  that  Arthur,  as  engineer-in- 
chief,  was  charged  by  Governor  Morgan  with  the  supervision  of  the  task 
of  putting  the  forts  in  an  efficient  condition,  which  he  proceeded  to  do 
with  the  utmost  energy.  A  large  amount  of  timber  was  bought  for  the 
construction  of  a  barrier  across  the  entrance  to  the  harbor,  and  after  the 
prospect  of  a  foreign  war  disappeared  it  was  not  needed.  It  threatened  to 
cause  trouble,  but  General  Arthur  secured  the  passage  of  a  bill  by  the 
legislature  authorizing  the  sale  of  unused  war  material,  and  then  sold  the 
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timber  at  a  profit.  He  made  a  thorough  inspection  of  the  forts  and  de- 
fenses  of  the  state,  and  submitted  an  admirable  report  thereon  to  the  leg- 
islature in  1862.  As  inspector-general,  he  made  a  visit  to  the  New  York 
troops  in  Maryland  and  Virginia,  in  the  spring  of  1862.  New  York's  quota 
of  the  three  hundred  thousand  volunteers  called  for  July  i,  1862,  was 
nearly  sixty  thousand,  and  General  Arthur  devised  a  system  of  recruiting 
and  caring  for  the  troops  by  establishing  a  camp  in  each  senatorial  district. 
The  work  was  carried  on  with  the  utmost  system  and  regularity  under  his 
direction.  He  had  barracks  constructed  at  the  lowest  cost,  and  saved 
large  sums  in  contracts  for  transportation.  On  the  incoming  of  a  Demo- 
cratic state  administration.  General  Arthur's  duties  in  connection  with 
raising,  equipping  and  forwarding  troops  ceased,  and  he  received  a  high 
compliment  from  his  successor,  who  found  a  '  well  organized  system  of 
labor  and  accountability.'  .  .  There  has  never  been  the  least  question 
made  of  the  remarkable  efficiency,  economy  and  integrity  of  General  Ar- 
thur's military  administration  in  this  state,  during  the  three  most  exciting 
years  of  the  war.  It  had  been  his  desire  from  the  first  to  serve  in  the  field. 
He  was  elected  colonel  of  the  Ninth  regiment  early  in  the  war,  and  desired  to 
accept  the  command,  but  Governor  Morgan  insisted  upon  his  retaining  the 
more  important  duties  of  his  official  position.  Again,  when  four  regi- 
ments were  raised  by  the  efforts  of  the  Metropolitan  police  commissioners 
and  formed  into  the  Metropolitan  brigade,  the  command  of  the  brigade  was 
offered  to  him  and  he  applied  to  the  governor  for  permission  to  accept. 
Governor  Morgan  replied  that  he  could  not  be  spared  from  the  service  of 
the  state,  and  that  he  would  perform  more  valuable  service  to  the  country 
by  retaining  his  post  of  duty  here.  At  the  secret  meeting  of  loyal  gov- 
ernors in  1862  to  discuss  measures  for  providing  troops,  General  Arthur  was 
the  only  person  present  by  invitation  who  was  not  governor  of  a  state. 
He  retired  from  the  military  service  of  the  state  at  the  beginning  of  1864. 
a  poorer  man  than  when  he  accepted  what  was  supposed  to  be  a  purely 
ornamental  office  on  Governor  Morgan's  staff." 

Upon  his  return  to  civil  life,  Mr.  Arthur  returned  to  the  practice  of 
his  profession,  and  soon  built  up  a  large  practice  in  collecting  claims 
against  the  government.  His  connection  with  Mr.  Gardiner  continued 
until  the  latter's  death  in  1866,  when  he  carried  on  the  business  alone  for 
some  time,  and  afterwards  became  the  senior  member  of  the  firm  o* 
Arthur,  Phelps,  Knevals  &  Ransom.  He  had  all  this  time  been  an  active 
worker  in  politics,  in  aid  of  the  Republican  party,  and  entered  with  great 
zeal  into  the  canvass  for  the  election  of  General  Grant  to  the  Presidency 
in  1868.  In  November,  1871,  without  solicitation  on  his  part,  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  Grant  to  the  position  of  collector  of  New  York.  When  he 
was  re-appointed  in  1875,  such  was  the  confidence  of  the  senate  in  his  in- 
tegrity and  administrative  ability,  that  he  was  unanimously  confirmed  with- 
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out  reference  to  a  committee — a  compliment  not  often  conferred  upon  an 
appointee.  It  was  while  in  this  position  that  he  came  in  conflict  with 
President  Hayes  regarding  the  civil  .«iervice  order  of  the  latter,  and  fur- 
nished one  of  the  most  interesting  incidents  in  the  growth  of  that  reform. 
When  the  order  was  promulgated,  in  1877,  Mr.  Arthur  held  the  chair- 
manship of  the  Republican  central  committee  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
while  naval  officer  A.  B.  Cornell  was  chairman  of  the  state  committee. 
Neither  complied  with  the  order  by  resigning  this  political  trust,  and  in 
July,  1878,  both  were  suspended  from  office  by  order  of  the  President. 
During  the  preceding  session  of  congress  an  attempt  had  been  made  to 
effect  Mr.  Arthur's  removal  by  the  appointment  of  his  successor,  but  the 
appointment  failed  of  confirmation,  while  the  successor  appointed  after 
his  suspension  was  confirmed  at  the  following  session  of  the  senate.  The 
administration  of  the  collector's  office  had  been  investigated  by  two  special 
committees  during  his  incumbency,  who  reported  that  nothing  had  oc- 
curred therein  upon  which  any  charge  of  dereliction  could  be  based,  while 
at  the  time  of  the  suspension  both  President  Hayes  and  Secretary  Sher- 
man acknowledged  the  purity  of  his  official  acts.  In  stating  his  case  to 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury.  Collector  Arthur  made  the  following  points  : 
"The  essential  elements  of  a  correct  civil  service  I  understand  to  be: 
First,  permanence  in  office,  which  of  course  prevents  removals  except  for 
cause ;  second,  promotion  from  lower  to  higher  grades,  based  on  good 
conduct  and  efficiency;  third,  prompt  and  thorough  investigation  of  all 
complaints  and  prompt  punishment  of  all  misconduct.  In  this  respect  I 
challenge  comparison  with  any  department  of  the  government,  either 
under  the  present  or  under  any  past  National  administration. "  In  connec- 
tion with  this  he  presented  figures  showing  that  in  the  six  years  of  his 
administration  as  collector,  removals  from  subordinate  offices  amounted  to 
two  and  one-half  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  against  an  average  of  twenty- 
eight  per  cent,  under  his  three  immediate  predecessors,  and  that  all  but 
two  appointments  in  one  hundred  to  important  positions  commanding  a 
salary  of  two  thousand  dollars  or  more,  had  been  made  by  promotions 
from  lower  grades  of  the  service,  on  recommendations  of  the  heads  of 
bureaus. 

When  he  again  returned  to  private  life,  Mr.  Arthur  resumed  the  prac- 
tice of  law,  at  the  same  time  taking  an  active  interest  and  a  personal  part 
in  the  political  afiairs  of  his  state.  He  was  one  of  the  main  instruments 
by  which  Mr.  Cornell  became  governor  in  1879,  and  was  chairman  of  the 
Republican  state  committee  during  the  canvass  of  that  year.  In  1880  he 
was  one  of  the  four  delegates-at-large  sent  by  New  York  state  to  the  Re- 
publican National  convention  at  Chicago, .and  formed  one  of  the  men  who 
stood  unshaken  for  Grant  from  first  to  last,  through  thirty-six  ballots. 
When  Garfield  was  named  for  the  first  place  upon  the  ticket,  the  second 
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place  was  conceded  to  New  York  and  the  Grant  faction,  and  after  a  short 
period  of  consultation  in  the  New  York  delegation,  General  Arthur  was 
presented  as  their  choice.  Upon  the  first  vice-presidential  ballot  he  was 
nominated  by  468  votes  out  of  a  total  of  751,  when  the  nomination  was 
immediately  made  unanimous  by  acclamation.  Under  date  of  July  15 
he  wrote  a  letter  of  acceptance,  in  which,  among  other  sound  sentiments 
modestly  stated,  he  said  :  "I  accept  the  position  assigned  me  by  the  great 
party  whose  action  you  announce.  .  .  .  As  a  great  part  of  its  work  of 
reconstruction,  the  Republican  party  gave  the  ballot  to  the  emancipated 
slave  as  his  right  and  defense.  A  large  increase  in  the  number  of  members 
of  congress  and  of  the  Electoral  college,  from  the  former  slaveholding 
states,  was  the  immediate  result.  The  history  of  recent  years  abounds  in 
evidence  that  in  many  ways  and  in  many  places — especially  where  their 
number  has  been  great  enough  to  endanger  Democratic  control — the  very 
men  by  whose  elevation  to  citizenship  this  increase  of  representation  was 
effected,  have  been  debarred  and  robbed  of  their  voice  and  their  vote.  It 
is  true  that  no  state  statute  or  constitution  in  so  many  words  denies  or 
abridges  the  exercise  of  their  political  rights,  but  the  modes  employed  to 
bar  their  way  are  no  less  effectual.  .  .  .  The  resolution  referring  to 
the  public  service  seems  to  me  deserving  of  approval.  Surely,  no  man 
should  be  the  incumbent  of  an  office  the  duties  of  which  he  is  for  any  cause 
unfit  to  perform,  who  is  lacking  in  the  ability,  fidelity  or  integrity  which  a 
proper  administration  of  such  office  demands.  .  .  .  The  efficiency  of 
such  regulations  has  been  distrusted,  mainly  because  they  have  seemed  to 
exalt  mere  educational  and  abstract  tests  above  general  business  capacity, 
and  even  special  fitness  for  the  particular  work  in  hand.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  rules  which  should  be  applied  to  the  management  of  the  public 
service  may  properly  conform,  in  the  main,  to  such  as  regulate  the  con- 
duct of  successful  private  business.  Original  appointments  should  be  based 
upon  ascertained  fitness.  The  tenure  of  office  should  be  stable.  Positions 
of  responsibility  should,  so  far  as  practicable,  be  filled  by  the  promotion 
of  worthy  and  efficient  officers.  The  investigation  of  all  complaints  and 
the  punishment  of  all  official  misconduct  should  be  prompt  and  thorough. 
I  will  add  that,  by  the  acceptance  of  pubHc  office,  whether  high 
or  low,  one  does  not,  in  my  judgment,  escape  any  of  his  responsibilities  as 
a  citizen  or  lose  or  impair  any  of  his  rights  as  a  citizen,  and  that  he  should 
enjoy  absolute  liberty  to  think  and  speak  in  political  matters  according  to 
his  own  conscience,  provided  only  that  he  honorably,  faithfully  and  fully 
discharges  all  his  official  duties." 

In  relation  to  the  question  of  National  finance.  General  Arthur  de- 
clared that  "the  principles  which  should  govern  the  relations  of  these 
elements  of  the  currency  are  simple  and  clear.  There  must  be  no  de- 
teriorated   coin,    no    depreciated    paper,    and    every    dollar,    whether  of 
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metal  or  paper,  should  stand  the  test  of  the  world's  fixed  standard."  Of 
education  he  said:  "The  interests  of  the  whole  country  demand  that 
the  advantages  of  our  common  school  system  should  be  brought  within 
the  reach  of  every  citizen,  and  that  no  revenues  of  the  Nation  or  of  the 
states  should  be  devoted  to  the  support  of  sectarian  schools."  Of  the 
tariff  and  public  works:  "Such  changes  should  be  made  in  the  present 
tariff  and  system  of  taxation  as  will  relieve  any  over-burdened  industry 
or  class,  and  enable  our  manufacturers  and  artisans  to  compete  success- 
fully with  those  of  other  lands.  The  government  should  aid  works  of  in- 
ternal improvement  National  in  their  character,  and  should  promote  the 
development  of  our  watercourses  and  harbors  wherever  the  general 
interests  of  commerce  require." 

General  Arthur  took  an  active  part  in  the  practical  management  of  the 
campaign,  and  as  chairman  of  the  Republican  central  committee  of  New 
York  city  did  much  to  cause  his  state  to  wheel  into  the  RepubHcan  line  in 
the  fall.  He  was  installed  in  the  vice-presidential  office  on  March  4,  1881, 
and  presided  over  the  special  session  of  the  senate  which  began  upon  that 
day.  He  made  a  favorable  impression  from  the  first,  because  of  hi.s  dig- 
nity and  fairness.  When  the  contest  between  President  Garfield  and  Sen- 
ators Conkling  and  Piatt  of  New  York  arose,  over  the  question  of  ap- 
pointments, all  the  personal  and  factional  sympathies  of  the  vice-president 
were  naturally  with  the  latter ;  and  toward  the  climax  of  the  contest  these 
influences  so  far  overcame  his  natural  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things,  that 
he  went  in  person  to  Albany  to  secure  the  return  to  the  senate  of  the  men 
who  had  thrown  up  their  commissions  in  anger  and  gone  back  to  their 
people  for  vindication. 

When  the  dread  news  came — in  the  heat  of  this  contest — that  Garfield 
had  fallen  under  the  assassin's  hand,  Vice-President  Arthur  ceased  all  part 
in  political  or  public  controversies,  and  during  the  long  weeks  of  suspense 
comported  himself  with  reserve  and  dignity,  showing  at  the  same  time  the 
deepest  and  manliest  sympathy  for  the  fallen  chief  and  his  stricken  family, 
and  proving  by  every  word  and  act  that  no  man  in  all  the  land  more 
deeply  regretted  the  tragedy  than  he. 

Upon  the  death  of  President  Garfield,  on  the  night  of  September  19, 
1 88 1,  Vice-President  Arthur  was  immediately  notified  by  the  cabinet,  who 
importuned  him  to  prepare  for  any  emergency,  and  at  two  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  the  twentieth,  the  oath  of  office  as  President  was  administered 
at  his  residence  by  Judge  Brady  of  the  state  supreme  court.  He  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  Long  Branch,  and  accompanied  the  remains  of  Garfield 
to  Washington,  where,  on  the  twenty-second,  he  was  sworn  into  office  in 
a  more  formal  manner  by  the  chief-justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  the 
United  States.  The  ceremony  was  performed  quietly  in  the  vice-presi- 
dent's room  at  the  capitol,  only  a  few  specially  invited   gentlemen  being 
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present,  among  them  Ex-Presidents  Grant  and  Hayes.  After  the  oath 
had  been  administered,  President  Arthur  delivered  his  inaugural  address, 
in  the  following  words : 

"  For  the  fourth  time  in  the  history  of  the  Republic,  its  Chief  Magis- 
trate has  been  removed  by  death.  All  hearts  are  filled  with  grief  and 
horror  at  the  hideous  crime  which  has  darkened  our  land,  and  the  memory 
of  the  murdered  President,  his  protracted  sufferings,  his  unyielding  forti- 
tude, the  example  and  achievements  of  his  life  and  the  pathos  of  his  death 
will  forever  illumine  the  pages  of  our  history. 

"  For  the  fourth  time  the  officer  elected  by  the  people  and  ordained  by 
the  Constitution  to  fill  a  vacancy  so  created,  is  called  to  assume  the  ex- 
ecutive chair.  The  wisdom  of  our  fathers,  foreseeing  even  the  most  dire 
possibilities,  made  sure  that  the  government  should  never  be  imperiled 
because  of  the  uncertainty  of  human  life.  Men  may  die,  but  the  fabric 
of  our  free  institutions  remains  unshaken.  No  higher  or  more  assuring 
proof  could  exist  of  the  strength  and  permanence  of  popular  government 
than  the  fact  that,  though  the  chosen  of  the  people  be  struck  down,  his 
constitutional  successor  is  peacefully  installed  without  shock  or  strain,  ex- 
cept the  sorrow  which  mourns  the  bereavement.  All  the  noble  aspirations 
of  my  lamented  predecessor,  which  found  expression  in  his  life,  the  meas- 
ures devised  and  suggested  during  his  brief  administration  to  corrupt 
abuses  and  enforce  economy,  to  advance  prosperity  and  promote  the  gen- 
eral welfare,  to  insure  domestic  security  and  maintain  friendly  and  honor- 
able relations  with  the  nations  of  the  earth,  will  be  garnered  in  the  hearts 
of  the  people,  and  it  will  be  my  earnest  endeavor  to  profit  and  to  see  that 
the  Nation  shall  profit  by  his  example  and  experience.  Prosperity  blesses 
our  country.  Our  fiscal  policy  is  fixed  by  law,  is  well  grounded  and  gen- 
erally approved.  No  threatening  issue  mars  our  foreign  intercourse,  and 
the  wisdom,  integrity  and  thrift  of  our  people  may  be  trusted  to  continue 
undisturbed  the  present  assured  career  of  peace,  tranquillity  and  welfare. 
The  gloom  and  anxiety  which  have  enshrouded  the  country  must  make 
repose  especially  welcome  now.  No  demand  for  speedy  legislation  has 
been  heard,  no  adequate  occasion  is  apparent  for  an  unusual  session  of 
congress.  The  Constitution  defines  the  functions  and  powers  of  the 
Executive  as  clearly  as  those  of  either  of  the  other  two  departments  of 
the  government,  and  he  must  answer  for  the  just  exercise  of  the  discre- 
tion it  permits  and  the  performance  of  the  duties  it  imposes  Summoned 
to  these  high  duties  and  responsibilities,  and  profoundly  conscious  of  their 
magnitude  and  gravity,  I  assume  the  trust  imposed  by  the  Constitution, 
relying  for  aid  on  divine  guidance  and  the  virtue,  patriotism  and  intelli- 
gence of  the  American  people." 

President  Arthur's  voice  and  manner  during  this  impressive  scene 
showed  how    deeply   he  was  impressed  by   its  solemnity,    and    by   the 
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responsibilities  he  was  assuming.  At  times  his  voice  trembled,  and  when 
he  referred  to  the  administration  of  his  predecessor,  he  raised  his  eyes 
from  his  manuscript  and  spoke  directly  to  his  hearers.  When  the  spec- 
tators retired,  the  members  of  the  cabinet  and  President  held  a  consulta- 
tion, the  result  of  which  was  the  issuing  of  a  proclamation  designating 
Monday,  September  26 — "on  which  day  the  remains  of  our  honored  and 
beloved  dead  will  be  consigned  to  their  last  resting  place  on  earth  " — as  a 
day  of  "  humiliation  and  mourning,"  and  recommending  "all  the  people 
to  assemble  on  that  day  in  their  respective  places  of  divine  worship,  there 
to  render  alike  their  tribute  of  sorrowful  submission  to  the  will  of  Almighty 
God  and  of  reverence  and  love  for  the  memory  and  character  of  our  late 
Chief  Magistrate." 

At  this  meeting  of  the  cabinet  each  member  tendered  his  resig- 
nation, but  all  were  requested  to  remain  for  the  present  and  con- 
sented so  to  do.  There  was  no  change  in  this  respect  until  in  October, 
when  Mr.  Windom,  secretary  of  the  treasury,  insisted  upon  resigning  that 
he  might  return  to  the  United  States  senate.  The  vacancy  was  given  to 
Charles  J.  Folger,  chief  judge  of  the  New  York  court  of  appeals,  who 
took  charge  of  the  department  on  November  15.  Attorney-General  Wayne 
MacVeagh  had  signified  his  desire  to  retire  from  office,  and  finally  insisted 
upon  resigning.  He  was  succeeded  on  December  16  by  Benjamin  Harris 
Brewster  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Blaine  retired  from  the  state  department 
in  December,  and  his  place  was  taken  by  Frederick  T.  Frelinghuysen. 
Postmaster-General  James  retired  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  Ex-Senator 
Timothy  O.  Howe  of  Wisconsin  was  appointed  to  the  place.  There  re- 
mained, therefore,  at  the  beginning  of  1882  of  Garfield's  cabinet  only 
Secretary  of  War  Lincoln,  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Hunt,  and  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Kirkwood.  In  April  Mr.  Hunt  and  Mr.  Kirkwood  resigned, 
the  first  named  receiving  the  appointment  to  the  Russian  mission.  William 
E.  Chandler  of  New  Hampshire  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  navy,  and 
Henry  M.  Teller  of  Colorado  secretary  of  the  interior,  Mr.  Lincoln  remained 
at  the  head  of  the  war  department  throughout  the  entire  administration. 
Postmaster-General  Howe  died  in  the  spring  of  1883,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Judge  Walter  Q.  Gresham  of  Indiana.  On  the  death  of  Mr.  Folger 
in  September,  1884,  Judge  Gresham  was  transferred  to  the  treasury  depart- 
ment, and  Frank  Hatton  of  Iowa  became  postmaster-general.  A  few 
weeks  later  Mr.  Gresham  was  appointed  judge  of  the  Seventh  United 
States  circuit,  and  the  treasury  portfolio  was  accepted  by  Hugh  McCul- 
lough.     No  other  changes  occurred  in  President  Arthur's  cabinet. 

The  time  intervening  between  his  accession  to  the  office  of  Chief  Magis- 
trate and  the  opening  of  congress  in  the  winter  of  1881  was  passed  by 
President  Arthur  in  such  quietness  as  the  cares  of  his  office  would  allow, 
and  his  policy  seemed  to  be  one  of  a  passive  character — allowing  the  coun- 
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try  to  return  to  the  quiet  it  so  much  needed,  and  to  the  enjoyment  of  its 
unusual  material  prosperity — rather  than  the  stirring  up  of  questions  that 
could  lead  to  argument  and  strife.  His  first  annual  message,  sent  to  con- 
gress on  December  6,  1881,  was  a  business-like  document,  full  of  sound, 
practical  suggestions  and  noted  as  being  the  first  one  since  the  war  that 
made  no  reference  to  sectional  differences  in  the  south.  His  opening  ref- 
erence to  the  great  tragedy  and  to  Garfield  was  as  follows  : 

"An  appalling  calamity  has  befallen  the  American  people  since  their 
chosen  representatives  last  met  in  the  halls  where  you  are  now  assembled. 
We  might  also  recall  with  unalloyed  content  the  rare  prosperity  with 
which  throughout  the  year  the  Nation  has  been  blessed.  Its  harvests 
have  been  plenteous  ;  its  varied  industries  have  thriven ;  the  health  of  its 
people  has  been  preserved ;  it  has  maintained  with  foreign  governments 
the  undisturbed  relations  of  amity  and  peace.  For  these  manifestations  of 
His  favor  we  owe  to  Him  who  holds  our  destiny  in  His  hands  the  tribute  of 
our  grateful  devotion. 

•'To  that  mysterious  exercise  of  His  will  which  has  taken  from  us  the 
loved  and  illustrious  citizen  who  was  but  lately  the  head  of  the  Nation,  we 
bow  in  sorrow  and  submission.  The  memory  ot  his  exalted  character,  of 
his  noble  achievements  and  of  his  patriotic  life,  will  be  treasured  forever 
as  a  sacred  possession  of  the  whole  people.  The  announcement  of  his 
death  drew  from  foreign  governments  and  peoples  tributes  of  sympathy 
and  sorrow  which  history  will  record  as  signal  tokens  of  the  kinship  of 
nations  and  the  federation  of  mankind." 

The  foreign  relations  of  the  government  were  referred  to  as  in  such  con- 
dition as  to  justify  the  best  feeling  and  the  most  ample  security  to  Ameri- 
can interests  at  home  and  abroad.  The  question  of  an  inter-oceanic  canal 
was  referred  to  at  some  length.  "The  questions  growing  out  of  the  pro- 
posed inter-oceanic  water-way  across  the  isthmus  of  Panama,"  said  he, 
"are  of  grave  National  importance.  This  government  has  not  been  un- 
mindful of  the  solemn  obligations  imposed  upon  it  by  its  compact  of  1846 
with  Colombia,  as  the  independent  and  sovereign  mistress  of  the  territory 
crossed  by  the  canal,  and  has  sought  to  render  them  effective  by  fresh 
engagements  with  the  Colombian  republic,  looking  to  their  practical  exe- 
cution. The  negotiations  to  this  end,  after  they  had  reached  what 
appeared  to  be  a  mutually  satisfactory  solution  here^  were  met  in  Colombia 
by  a  disavowal  of  the  powers  which  its  envoy  had  assumed,  and  by  a  pro- 
posal for  a  renewed  negotiation  on  a  modified  basis.  Meanwhile  this 
government  learned  that  Colombia  had  proposed  to  the  European  powers 
to  join  in  a  guarantee  of  the  neutrality  of  the  proposed  Panama  canal — a 
guarantee  which  would  be  in  direct  contravention  of  our  obligation  as  the 
sole  guarantor  of  the  integrity  of  Colombian  territory  and  of  the  neutrality 
of  the  canal  itself     My  lamented  predecessor  felt  it  his  duty  to  place 
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before  the  European  powers  the  reasons  which  make  thfe  prior  guarantee 
of  the  Uryted  States  indispensable,  and  for  which  the  interjection  of  any- 
foreign  guarantee  might  be  regairded  as  a  superfluous  and  unfriendt}^  abt. 
Foreseeing  the  probable  reliance  of  the  British  'government  on  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  of  1850  as  affording  room  for  a  share 
in  the  guarantees  which  the  United  States  covenanted  with  Colombia  four 
years  before,  I  have  not  hesitated  to  supplement  the  action  of  my  prede- 
cessor by  proposing  to  her  majesty's  government  the  m6dification  of  that 
instrument  and  the  abrogation  of  such  clauses  thereof  as'do  not  comport 
with  the  obligations  of  the  United  States  toward  Colombia,  or  with  the 
vital  needs  of  the  two  friendly  parties  to  the  compact."  In  discussing  the 
finances  he  said :  "I  approve  the  recommendation  of  the  secretairy  of  the 
treasury  that  provision  be  made  for  the  early  retirement  of  silver  certifi- 
cates, and  that  the  act  requiring  their  issue  be  repealed.  They  were  isSued 
in  pursuance  of  the  policy  of  the  government  to  maintain  silver  at  or  near 
the  gold  standard,  and  were  accordingly  made  receivable  for  all  customs, 
taxes  and  public  dues.  About  sixty-six  millions  of  them  are  now  out- 
standing. They  form  an  unnecessary  addition  to  the  paper  currency,  a 
sufficient  amount  of  which  may  be  supplied  by  the  National  banks.  .  .  . 
The  tariff  laws  also  need  revision;  but,  that  a  due  regard  may  be  paid  to 
the  conflicting  interests  of  our  citizens,  important  changes  should  be  made 
with  caution.  If  a  careful  revision  cannot  be  made  at  this  session,  a  com- 
mission such  as  was  lately  approved  by  the  senate  and  is  now  recom- 
mended by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  would  doubtless  lighten  the  labors 
of  congress  whenever  this  subject  shall  be  brought  to  its  consideration." 
The  recommendations  made  by  the  President  in  this  message  upon  the 
Indian  question  were  wise  and  humane,  and  are  worthy  of  reproduction  in 
full :  "  For  the  success  of  the  efforts  now  making  to  introduce  among  the 
Indians  the  customs  and  pursuits  of  civilized  life,  and  gradually  to  absorb 
them  into  the  mass  of  our  citizens,  sharing  their  rights  and-  holden  to  their 
responsibilities,  there  is  imperative  need  for  legislative  action.  My  sug- 
gestions in  that  regard  will  be  chiefly  such  as  have  been  already  called  to 
the  attention  of  congress  and  have  received  to  some  extent  its  consider- 
ation : 

"First.  I  recommend  the  passage  of  an  act  making  the  laws  of  the 
various  states  and  territories  applicable  to  the  Indian  reservations  within 
their  borders,  and  extending  the  laws  of  the  state  of  Arkansas  to  the  por- 
tion of  the  Indian  territory  not  occupied  by  the  five  civilized  tribes.  The 
Indian  should  receive  the  protection  of  the  law.  He  should  be  allowed  to 
maintain  in  court  his  rights  of  person  and  property.  He  has  repeatedly 
begged  for  this  privilege.  Its  exercise  would  be  very  valuable  to  him  in 
his  progress  toward  civilization. 

"Second.     Of  even  greater  importance  is  a  measure  which  has  been 
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frequently  recommended  by  my  predecessors  in  office,  and  in  furtherance 
of  which  several  bills  have  been  from  time  to  time  introduced  in  both 
houses  of  congress.  The  enactment  of  a  general  law  permitting  an  allot- 
ment in '  severalty,  to  such  Indians  at  least  as  desire  it,  of  a  reasonable 
quantity  of  land  secured  to  them  by  patent,  and  for  their  own  protection 
made  inalienable  for  twenty  or  twenty-five  years,  is  demanded  for  their 
present  welfare  and  their  permanent  advancement.  In  return  for  such 
considerate  action  on  the  part  of  the  government,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Indians  in  large  numbers  would  be  persuaded  to  sever  their  tribal 
relations  and  to  engage  at  once  in  agricultural  pursuits.  Many  of  them 
realize  the  fact  that  their  hunting  days  are  over,  and  that  it  is  now  for  their 
best  interests  to  conform  their  manner  of  life  to  the  new  order  of  things. 
By  no  greater  inducement  than  the  assurance  of  permanent  title  to  the  soil 
can  they  be  led  to  engage  in  the  occupation  of  tilling  it.  The  well-attested 
reports  of  their  increasing  interest  in  husbandry  justify  the  hope  and  belief 
that  the  enactment  of  such  a  statute  as  I  recommend  would  be  at  once 
attended  with  gratifying  results.  A  resort  to  the  allotment  system  would 
have  a  direct  and  powerful  influence  in  dissolving  the  tribal  bond,  which  is 
so  prominent  a  feature  of  savage  life  and  which  tends  so  strongly  to  per- 
petuate it. 

' '  Third.  I  advise  a  liberal  appropriation  for  the  support  of  Indian  schools 
because  of  my  confident  belief  that  such  a  course  is  consistent  with  the 
wisest  economy.  Even  among  the  most  uncultivated  Indian  tribes  there 
is  reported  to  be  a  general  and  urgent  desire  on  the  part  of  chiefs  and 
older  members  for  the  education  of  their  children.  It  is  unfortunate,  in 
view  of  this  fact,  that  during  the  past  year  the  means  which  have  been  at 
the  command  of  the  interior  department  for  the  purpose  of  Indian  in- 
struction have  proved  to  be  utterly  inadequate.  The  success  of  the  schools 
which  are  in  operation  in  Hampton,  Carlisle  and  Forest  Grove,  should  not 
only  encourage  a  more  generous  provision  for  the  support  of  those  institu- 
tions, but  should  prompt  the  establishment  of  others  of  a  similar  char- 
acter. They  are  doubtless  much  more  potent  for  good  than  the  day  school 
upon  the  reservation,  as  the  pupils  are  altogether  separated  from  the  sur- 
roundings of  savage  life  and  brought  into  constant  contact  with  civiliza- 
tion." 

In  referring  to  the  various  propositions  that  had  been  before  congress 
and  the  country  for  the  suppression  of  polygamy,  he  declared  that  " '  the 
existing  statute  for  the  punishment  of  this  odious  crime,  so  revolting  to  the 
moral  and  religious  sense  of  Christendom,  has  been  persistently  and  con- 
temptuously violated  ever  since  its  enactment,"  and  declared  that  this,  in 
connection  with  other  facts  mentioned,  imposed  "upon  congress  and  the 
Executive  the  duty  of  arraying  against  this  barbarous  system  all  the  power 
which,  under  the  Constitution  and  the  law,  they  can  wield  for  its  destruc- 
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tion."  He  also  made  a  number  of  pertinent  and  sagacious  suggestions  as 
to  means  and  methods  which  should  be  employed  in  bringing  the  Mor- 
mon church  under  the  control  of  the  civil  authority. 

Extended  discussion  of  the  question  of  civil  service  reform  formed  a 
part  of  the  message,  prefaced  by  copious  quotations  from  his  letter  accept- 
ing the  vice-presidency,  and  coupled  with  the  declaration  that  the  views 
there  expressed  should  govern  his  administration.  Touching  upon  a 
matter  of  great  importance  to  the  material  interests  of  the  country,  he 
declared  that  "the  continuing  decline  of  the  merchant  marine  of  the 
United  States  is  greatly  to  be  deplored.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  fur- 
nish so  large  a  proportion  of  the  freights  of  the  commercial  world  and 
that  our  shipments  are  steadily  and  rapidly  increasing,  it  is  a  cause  of  sur- 
prise that  not  only  is  our  navigation  interest  diminishing,  but  it  is  less  than 
when  our  exports  and  imports  were  not  half  so  large  as  now,  either  in 
bulk  or  value.  There  must  be  some  peculiar  hindrance  to  the  develop- 
ment of  this  interest,  or  the  enterprise  and  energy  of  American  mechanics 
and  capitalists  would  have  kept  this  country  at  least  abreast  of  its  rivals." 

The  administration  of  President  Arthur,  as  his  policy  developed  itself, 
was  characterized  by  a  practical  reversal  of  the  somewhat  aggressive  foreign 
policy  pursued  by  Mr.  Blaine  while  secretary  of  state.  Early  in  1882  this 
course  of  action  called  from  the  ex-secretary  a  vigorous  and  characteristic 
letter,  in  which  he  protested  against  the  abandonment  of  his  project  for  a 
peace  congress  of  American  nations,  and  in  which  certain  public  expressions 
of  Secretary  Frelinghuysen  upon  that  subject  were  freely  criticised.  The  pro- 
ject of  Mr.  Blaine  was  not  carried  out,  and  in  place  of  the  policy  of  active 
intervention  one  of  friendly  consideration  was  pursued.  In  any  discussion  of 
the  foreign  policy  of  Mr.  Arthur,  one  must  not  overlook  his  efforts  to 
secure  more  intimate  and  profitable  commercial  relations,  as  exemplified  in 
the  treaties  negotiated  with  Mexico,  Spain  and  San  Domingo.  The  dis- 
cussion with  reference  to  isthmus  transit  and  the  Monroe  doctrine  was 
continued,  but  in  a  tone  less  aggressive  than  that  adopted  by  Mr.  Blaine. 
The  President  took  a  special  interest  in  the  Nicaragua  canal,  and  negotiated 
a  well  remembered  treaty  with  reference  to  it. 

President  Arthur's  first  veto  of  a  bill  presented  by  congress  for  his  ap- 
proval, was  given  on  April  4,  1882,  and  was  in  the  same  direction  as  one 
of  the  most  important  vetoes  of  President  Hayes — that  of  a  proposed  law 
for  the  restriction  of  Chinese  immigration.  His  objections  were  plainly 
stated,  and  rested  upon  the  announcement  of  the  broad  principle  that  "a 
nation  is  justified  in  repudiating  its  treaty  obligations  only  when  they  are 
in  conflict  with  great  paramount  interests.  Even  then,"  continued  he, 
"  all  possible  reasonable  means  for  modifying  or  changing  those  obliga- 
tions by  mutual  agreement  should  be  exhausted  before  resorting  to  the 
supreme  right  of  refusal  to  comply  with  them. "     His   main   objection  to 
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the  proposed  law  rested,  therefore,  upon  the  same  ground  as  that  upon 
which  President  Hayes  was  so  squarely  planted.  "  I  am  persuaded,"  the 
message  continued,  "that  if  congress  can  feel  that  this  act  violates  the 
faith  of  the  Nation  as  pledged  to  China,  it  will  concur  with  me  in  re- 
jecting this  particular  mode  of  regulating  Chinese  immigration,  and  will 
endeavor  to  find  another  which  shall  meet  the  expectations  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  without  coming  in  conflict  with  the  rights  of  China.'' 
Discussing  the  merits  of  the  bill  itself,  he  said  :  "  In  its  first  article  the 
United  States  is  empowered  to  decide  whether  the  coming  of  Chinese 
laborers  to  the  United  States,  or  their  residence  therein,  affects  or  theatens 
to  affect  our  interests,  or  to  endanger  good  order  either  within  the  whole 
country  or  in  any  part  of  it.  The  act  recites  that  '  in  the  opinion  of  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  the  coming  of  Chinese  laborers  to  this 
country  endangers  the  good  order  of  certain  localities  thereof '  But  the 
act  itself  is  much  broader  than  the  recital.  It  acts  upon  residence  as  well 
as  immigration,  and  its  provisions  are  effective  throughout  the  United 
States.  I  think  it  may  fairly  be  accepted  as  an  expression  of  the  opinion 
of  congress  that  the  coming  of  such  laborers  to  the  United  States,  or  their 
residence  here,  affects  our  interest  and  endangers  good  order  throughout 
the  country.  On  this  point  I  should  feel  it  my  duty  to  accept  the  views 
of  congress."  After  a  further  discussion  of  provisions  of  the  bill  needless 
to  refer  to  here  in  explaining  his  views  and  action  upon  this  great  question, 
the  President  continued :  "  The  examination  I  have  made  of  the  treaty, 
and  of  the  declarations  which  its  negotiators  have  left  on  record  of  the 
meaning  of  its  language,  leaves  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  neither  contract- 
ing party  in  concluding  the  treaty  of  1880  contemplated  the  passage  of  an 
act  prohibiting  immigration  for  twenty  years,  which  is  nearly  a  generation, 
or  thought  that  such  a  period  would  be  a  reasonable  suspension  or  limit- 
ation, or  intended  to  change  the  provisions  of  the  Burlingame  treaty  to 
that  extent.  I  regard  this  provision  of  the  act  as  a  breach  of  our  National 
faith;  and  being  unabk  to  bring  myself  in  harmony  with  the  views  of 
congress  on  this  vital  point,  the  honor  of  the  country  constrains  me  to  re- 
turn the  act  with  this  objection  to  its  passage." 

The  bill  upon  its  return  to  congress  failed  of  passage  over  the  veto,  but 
one  was  afterwards  introduced  in  which  the  points  objected  to  had  been 
modified  or  expunged,  and  after  passing  both  the  senate  and  the  house, 
received  the  signature  of  the  President  and  became  a  law  on  May  i,  1882. 

On  April  17  of  the  year  last  named,  President  Arthur  transmitted  to 
congress  a  special  message  in  which  he  favored  the  recommendation  of  the 
Mississippi  River  Commission  that  a  sum  upwards  of  a  million  dollars  should 
be  appropriated  for  "closing  existing  gaps  in  levees,"  in  addition  to  the 
appropriations  already  made  for  the  benefit  of  that  great  internal  highway 
of  travel  and  commerce.     The  great  floods   that  had  recently  occurred 
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along  the  river  were  dwelt  upon  with  business-like  sagacity:  "The  ini- 
mense  losses  and  widespread  suffering  of  the  people  dwelling  near  the 
river  induce  me  to  urge  upon  congress  the  propriety  of  not  only  making 
an  appropriation  to  close  the  gaps  in  the  levees  occasioned  by  the  recent 
floods,  as  recommended  by  the  commission,  but  that  congress  should  in- 
augurate measures  for  the  permanent  improvement  of  the  navigation  of 
the  river  and  security  of  the  valley.  .  .  The  safe  and  convenient 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi  is  a  matter  of  concern  to  all  sections  of  the 
country,  but  to  the  northwest,  with  its  immense  harvests,  needing  cheap 
transportation  to  the  sea,  and  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  river  valley,  whose 
lives  and  property  depend  upon  the  proper  safeguards  which  protect  them 
from  the  floods,  it  is  of  vital  importance  that  a  well-matured  and  compre- 
hensive plan  for  improvement  should  be  put  into  operation  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible.  The  cotton  product  of  the  region  subject  to  the 
devastating  floods  is  a  source  of  wealth  to  the  Nation,  and  of  great  im- 
portance to  keeping  the  balances  of  trade  in  our  favor." 

Among  the  other  state  papers  issued  by  President  Arthur  during  1882 
was  a  message  under  date  of  April  18,  upon  the  question  of  a  congress  of 
American  powers,  in  which  he  relegated  all  question  as  to  the  calling  of 
such  meeting  to  the  congress  of  the  United  States,  one  on  the  boundary 
line  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States,  and  one  concerning  local 
disorders  in  Arizona.  He  also  vetoed  a  bill  to  regulate  the  carriage  of 
passengers  by  sea,  and  on  August  i  sent  another  veto  to  congress  that 
required  no  little  moral  courage  in  face  of  the  local  interests  that  were  in- 
volved and  the  immense  pressure  brought  to  bear  from  various  quarters  in 
support  of  the  bill.  It  had  passed  both  branches,  but  the  President  felt  it 
his  duty  to  express  his  dissatisfaction  with  some  of  its  features,  and  did  so 
in  language  of  unusual  vigor.  After  citing  several  features  that  he  con- 
sidered in  the  highest  degree  commendable,  he  proceeded  to  his  objections 
as  follows:  "  My  principal  objection  to  the  bill  is  that  it  contains  appro- 
priations for  purposes  not  for  the  common  defense  or  general  welfare,  and 
which  do  not  promote  commerce  among  the  states.  These  provisions,  on 
the  contrary,  are  entirely  for  the  benefit  of  the  particular  localities  in  which 
it  is  proposed  to  make  the  improvements.  I  regard  such  appropriation  of 
the  public  money  as  beyond  the  powers  given  by  the  Constitution  to  con- 
gress and  the  President.  I  feel  the  more  bound  to  withhold  my  signature 
from  the  bill  because  of  the  peculiar  evils  which  manifestly  result  from  the 
infraction  of  the  Constitution.  Appropriations  of  this  nature,  to  be  devoted 
purely  to  local  objects,  tend  to  an  increase  in  number  and  amount. 
I  cannot  escape  the  conclusion  that,  as  a  part  of  the  law-making  power  01 
the  government,  the  duty  devolves  upon  me  to  withhold  my  signature 
from  a  bill  containing  appropriations  which  in  my  opinion  greatly  exceed 
in  amount  the  needs  of  the  country  for  the  present  fiscal  year 
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The  extravagant  expenditure  of  public  money  Is  an  evil  not  to  be  meas- 
ured by  the  value  of  that  money  to  the  people  who  are  taxed  for  it.  They 
sustain  a  greater  injury  in  the  demoralizing  effect  produced  upon  those 
who  are  entrusted  with  official  duties  through  all  the  ramifications  of  gov- 
ernment." Notwithstanding  these  objections,  congress  passed  the  bill 
over  the  veto  by  a  two-thirds  vote  and  it  became  a  law. 

President  Arthur's  second  annual  message,  under  date  of  December  4, 
1882,  was  unimportant,  except  as  it  recapitulated  views  already  advanced, 
and  was  a  measure  of  the  peace,  quiet  and  prosperity  of  the  country.  No 
measure  of  great  importance  was  advanced  or  discussed.  The  general 
drift  of  the  document,  with  the  questions  at  that  time  under  consideration 
by  congress  and  the  country,  can  be  gleaned  from  a  brief  sentence  taken 
here  and  there:  "Our  intercourse  with  other  powers  has  continued  to  be 
of  the  most  friendly  character."  "In  respect  to  the  coinage  of  silver  dol- 
lars and  the  retirement  of  silver  certificates,  I  have  seen  nothing  to  alter, 
but  much  to  confirm,  the  sentiments  to  which  I  gave  expression  last  year." 
"Our  existing  fortifications  are  notoriously  inadequate  to  the  defense  of 
the  great  harbors  and  cities  for  whose  protection  they  were  built."  "The 
census  returns  disclose  an  alarming  state  of  illiteracy  in  certain  portions  of 
the  country  where  the  provision  for  schools  is  grossly  inadequate.  It  is  a 
momentous  question  for  the  decision  of  congress  whether  immediate  and 
substantial  aid  should  not  be  extended  by  the  general  government  for 
supplementing  the  efforts  of  private  beneficence  and  of  state  and  territorial 
legislation  in  behalf  of  education."  "The  regulation  of  inter-state  com- 
merce has  already  been  the  subject  of  your  deliberations.  ...  So  far 
as  such  mischiefs  affect  commerce  between  the  states,  or  between  any  one 
of  the  states  and  a  foreign  country,  they  are  subjects  of  National  concern, 
and  congress  can  alone  afford  relief."  In  relation  to  civil  service  reform 
he  said :  "  I  declare  my  approval  of  such  legislation  as  may  be  found  nec- 
essary for  supplementing  the  existing  provisions  of  law  in  relation  to  politi- 
cal assessments.  In  July  last  I  authorized  a  public  announcement  that 
employes  of  the  government  should  regard  themselves  as  at  liberty  to 
exercise  their  pleasure  in  making  or  refusing  to  make  political  contribu- 
tions, and  that  their  action  in  that  regard  would  in  no  manner  affect  their 
official  status.  ...  It  has,  however,  been  urged,  and  doubtless  not 
without  foundation  in  fact,  that  by  solicitation  of  official  superiors  and  by 
other  modes,  such  contributions  have  at  times  been  obtained  from  persons 
whose  only  motive  for  giving  has  been  the  fear  of  what  might  befall  them 
if  they  refused.  It  goes  without  saying  that  such  contributions  are  not 
voluntary,  and  in  my  judgment  their  collection  should  be  prohibited  by 
law.  A  bill  which  will  effectually  suppress  them  will  receive  my  cordial 
approval." 

As  proof  that  he  was  really  in  earnest  in  his  support  of  this  reform,  that 
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was  slowly  but  surely  making  its  way  into  popular  approval  and  as  a  part 
of  the  government's  civil  machinery,  he  gave  ready  assent  early  in  1883  to 
the  Pendleton  bill,  by  which  the  reform  was  officially  recognized  in  law  and 
at  last  set  fully  going.  Under  that  law  the  President  appointed  Dorman 
B.  Eaton  of  New  York,  Leroy  D.  Thoman  of  Ohio,  and  John  M.  Gregory 
of  Illinois  as  civil  service  commissioners,  and  gave  his  sanction  to  the  civil 
service  rules.  In  disposing  of  this  question,  it  may  be  remarked  that  no 
matter  how  active  he  may  have  been  in  political  and  party  management  in 
years  past,  or  how  firmly  opposed  to  the  injection  of  mere  sentiment  into 
the  affairs  of  men,  he  gave  the  new  system  unqualified  support  throughout 
his  administration,  and  aided  materially  in  firmly  establishing  it. 

The  year  1883  was  one  of  extreme  quietness  in  public  and  political 
affairs.  The  course  of  President  Arthur  was  such  as  to  aid  the  public  to- 
ward needed  rest  and  peace,  and  no  administration  ever  moved  forward 
with  less  jar  and  friction  than  did  his  in  the  year  named.  Early  in  the 
spring  he  found  his  health  giving  way,  and  was  advised  that  he  must  make 
some  effort  in  his  own  behalf  or  no  one  could  tell  what  might  not  happen. 
The  shock  of  Garfield's  assassination,  the  excitement  of  life  at  Washington, 
grief  over  the  recent  death  of  his  wife,  and  the  susceptibility  of  his  system 
to  climatic  influences,  broke  down  his  health  very  early  after  he  took  up 
his  residence  at  the  capital.  A  trip  to  the  south  was  planned,  and  in  com- 
pany with  a  few  friends  he  departed  from  Washington  on  April  6  and  went 
to  Florida,  and  after  a  few  days  proceeded  on  to  Galveston,  where  he  took 
a  steamer  for  Savannah.  While  at  the  latter  place  he  had  a  severe  attack 
of  illness  that  filled  the  country  with  alarm  for  his  condition,  but  from 
which  he  partially  recovered.  In  August,  being  still  far  from  well,  he 
determined  to  try  the  effect  of  a  trip  to  the  far  west.  In  company  with 
General  Sheridan  and  others  he  proceeded  to  the  Yellowstone  country,  of 
which  he  made  an  extended  tour.  He  did  not,  however,  gain  the  strength 
for  which  he  had  hoped  and  looked,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  from  that 
time  forward  he  was  never  strong  and  well,  and  that  the  end  which  came 
so  soon  after  his  relinquishment  of  the  Presidential  office  was  even  then 
upon  its  way. 

The  third  annual  message,  sent  to  congress  in  December,  1883,  contained 
nothing  of  special  moment,  being  devoted  mainly  to  a  review  of  questions 
already  discussed.  On  March  26,  1884,  the  President  sent  to  congress  a 
special  message  upon  the  reconstruction  of  the  navy,  in  which  he  made 
several  important  suggestions  as  to  the  improvement  of  that  branch  of  the 
public  service.  On  July  i  he  issued  a  proclamation  warning  all  invaders 
of  the  Indian  territory  to  relinquish  that  which  they  had  unlawfully  taken, 
and  lollowed  this  by  such  prompt  measures  as  showed  that  the  government 
intended  to  protect  the  Indians  in  all  their  legal  rights.  On  the  second  he 
vetoed  the  bill  which  had  passed  congress  for  the  relief  of  General  Fitz 
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John  Porter,  basing  his  action  upon  the  ground  that  by  creating  an  office 
and  then  specifically  designating  by  whom  it  should  be  filled,  the  law- 
making power  had  encroached  upon  the  rights  of  the  Executive,  and  also 
for  the  reasons  set  forth  as  follows  :  ' '  There  are  other  causes  that  deter  me 
from  giving  this  bill  the  sanction  of  my  approval  The  judgment  of  the 
court-martial  by  which,  more  than  twenty  yeani  since,  General  Fitz  John 
Porter  was  tried  and  convicted  was  pronounced  by  a  tribunal  composed  of 
nine  general  officers  of  distinguished  character  and  ability.  Its  investiga- 
tion of  the  charges  of  which  it  found  the  accused  guilty,  was  thorough  and 
conscientious,  and  its  findings  and  sentence  were,  in  due  course  of  law, 
approved  by  Abraham  Lincoln,  then  President  of  the  United  States.  Its 
legal  competency,  its  jurisdiction  of  the  accused  and  of  the  subject  of  the 
accusation,  and  the  substantial  regularity  of  all  its  proceedings,  are  matters 
which  have  never  been  brought  in  question.  Its  judgment,  therefore,  is 
final  and  conclusive  in  its  character.  ...  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
proposed  legislation  would  establish  a  dangerous  precedent,  calculated  to 
imperil  in  no  small  measure  the  binding  force  and  effect  of  the  judgments 
of  the  various  tribunals  established  under  our  Constitution  and  laws." 

In  his  last  anrlual  message — that  of  1884 — President  Arthur  paid  un- 
usual attention  to  the  friendly  relations  existing  between  our  country  and 
foreign  nations,  as  if  in  vindication  of  the  policy  pursued  in  his  department 
of  state  as  against  that  recommended  and  entered  upon  by  Mr.  Blaine. 
Touching  upon  a  question  becoming  then  of  National  importance,  he  said: 
"  I  see  no  reason  why  overt  preparations  in  this  country  for  the  commission 
of  criminal  acts  .  .  .  should  not  be  alike  punishable,  whether  such 
acts  are  intended  to  be  committed  in  our  own  country  or  in  a  foreign 
country  with  which  we  are  at  peace."  In  discussing  the  question  of 
finances  he  made  use  of  the  following  plain  language:  "  It  appears  that 
annually  for  the  past  six  years  there  have  been  coined,  in  compliance  with 
the  requirements  of  the  act  of  February  28,  1878,  more  than  twenty-seven 
million  silver  dollars.  The  number  now  outstanding  is  reported  by  the 
secretary  to  be  nearly  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  million,  whereof  but 
little  more  than  forty  million,  or  less  than  twenty-two  per  cent.,  are  in 
actual  circulation.  The  mere  existence  of  this  fact  seems  to  me  to  fur- 
nish of  itself  a  cogent  argument  for  the  repeal  of  the  statute  which  has 
made  such  a  fatt  possible.  But  there  are  other  and  graver  considerations 
that  tend  in  the  same  direction.  The  secretary  avows  his  conviction  that 
unless  this  coinage  and  the  issuance  of  silver  certificates  be  suspended, 
silver  is  likely  at  no  distant  day  to  become  our  sole  metallic  standard.  The 
commercial  disturbance  and  the  impairment  of  National  credit  that  would 
be  thus  occasioned  can  scarcely  be  overestimated." 

The  message  further  discussed  the  means  needed  to  increase  America's 
foreign  trade;  the  condition  of  American  shipping;  the  needs  of  the  war 
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department;  the  demand  for  a  more  effective  navy;  the  need  of  further 
legislation  against  polygamy ;  and  an  endorsement  of  the  work  already 
done  under  the  civil  service  law.  A  recommendation  was  also  made  that 
"in  recognition  of  the  eminent  services  of  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  late  general 
of  the  armies  of  the  United  States  and  twice  President  of  this  Nation,  the 
congress  confer  upon  him  a  suitable  pension." 

That  President  Arthur  desired  a  nomination  at  the  hands  of  the  National 
Republican  convention  of  1884,  as  his  own  successor,  and  in  endorsement 
of  his  course  while  Chief  Magistrate,  was  openly  admitted  by  his  friends, 
and  not  denied  by  himself,  and  efforts  of  a  proper  character  were  put 
forth  in  many  quarters  in  his  behalf.  In  May,  1884,  a  meeting  of 
prominent  business  men  in  behalf  of  his  nomination  was  held  in  Cooper 
Institute,  New  York  city,  at  which  his  claims  were  eloquently  advocated 
by  such  men  as  Henry  Ward  Beecher  and  Benjamin  H.  Bristow.  He  was 
given  a  very  general  support  by  the  Republicans  of  the  south,  but  in  his 
own  state  sentiment  was  so  far  divided  that  his  friends  could  not  go  to  the 
convention  with  a  majority  of  the  delegation,  which  was  of  course  fatal  to 
his  chances.  On  the  first  Presidential  ballot  he  received  278  votes  out  of 
a  total  of  828,  which  was  the  maximum  strength  of  his  support.  But  the 
convention  in  its  platform  recognized  the  quality  of  his  administration  in 
the  following  words:  "In  the  administration  of  President  Arthur  we 
recognize  a  wise,  conservative  and  patriotic  policy,  under  which  the  country 
had  been  blessed  with  remarkable  prosperity;  and  we  believe  his  eminent 
services  are  entitled  to  and  will  receive  the  hearty  approval  of  every  good 
citizen." 

President  Arthur's  last  official  act  was  the  signing  of  the  bill  which 
placed  General  Grant  on  the  retired  list  of  the  army,  restoring  him  to  the 
military  rank  which  he  laid  down  in  1868  to  accept  the  Presidency.  Upon 
the  inauguration  of  President  Cleveland  on  March  4,  1885,  General  Arthur 
retired  into  private  life  with  the  friendship  of  the  whole  people,  assured 
of  the  respect  of  the  American  Nation  not  only  in  time  present  but  in 
the  future.  When  he  assumed  the  Presidential  office  he  adapted  himself 
with  a  natural  dignity  to  the  new  conditions  amid  which  he  was  placed. 
He  strove  to  meet  his  new  duties  in  a  spirit  of  broad  statesmanship  ;  and, 
as  was  truthfully  said  of  him  by  one  leading  journal  upon  his  retirement, 
"That  he  succeeded  so  well  showed  a  native  capacity,  which  had  been 
somewhat  obscured  but  not  extinguished,  for  the  highest  duties  of  the 
public  service,  and  indicated  that  under  more  favorable  circumstances  he 
might  have  developed  notable  qualities  of  statesmanship.  As  it  was  he 
made  an  administration  of  a  high  degree  of  merit,  which  challenged  the 
respect,  if  not  the  admiration,  of  the  people.  He  was  one  of  the  few 
Presidents  of  recent  times  who  left  the  office  in  higher  esteem  and  repu- 
tation than  he  enjoyed  when  he  entered  upon  it." 
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In  his  personal  character  and  demeanor  toward  others,  President  Arthur 
was  the  model,  grave  and  modest  gentleman,  to  whom  a  quiet  dignity  and 
good  breeding  were  the  very  part  of  nature.  His  manners  were  graceful 
and  finished ;  he  was  polite  and  approachable,  chary  of  promises  but  sure 
to  keep  those  made ;  and  he  had  a  regard  for  the  poor  and  humble,  the  un- 
fortunate and  the  helpless,  that  was  as  attractive  as  it  was  natural  and  real. 
He  had  a  high  idea  of  the  dignity  of  his  office,  and  was  so  anxious 
that  the  American  name  should  not  suffer  from  lack  of  hospitality  at  the 
White  House,  that  he  entertained  in  a  costly  and  almost  lavish  manner. 
Had  he  not  possessed  an  ability  of  a  high  order  and  remarkable  executive 
talents,  he  could  not  have  administered  the  Presidency  with  as  few 
mistakes ;  and  had  not  his  heart  and  all  the  sentiments  of  bis  nature  been 
patriotic  and  thoroughly  American,  he  would  not  have  commanded  the 
respect  given  him  by  the  American  people. 

Upon  his  retirement  to  private  life,  General  Arthur  connected  himself 
with  his  former  law  partners  for  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  New  York 
city,  chiefly  as  an  adviser  in  difficult  cases.  But  the  period  allowed  him 
for  any  work  at  all  was  drawing  rapidly  to  a  close,  as  his  constitution  was 
broken  down,  and  his  strength  began  soon  to  give  way.  Early  in  the 
winter  of  1885-6  his  friends  became  seriously  alarmed  at  his  condition, 
and  all  but  the  most  hopeful  arrived  at  the  unwilling  conclusion  that  a 
fatal  termination  was  inevitable.  The  symptoms  of  Bright's  disease  were 
fully  developed,  and  in  March  the  inseparable  heart  troubles  began  to 
show  themselves.  From  thence  he  lost  ground  rapidly,  and  although 
there  were  times  when  he  gained  somewhat  and  hope  was  revived,  the 
progress  toward  the  final  end  came  surely  and  would  not  be  delayed. 
On  Wednesday,  September  17,  1886,  he  was  attacked  with  cerebral  ap- 
oplexy, due  to  a  rupture  of  a  small  artery  within  the  brain.  He  did  not 
become  immediately  unconscious,  but  power  of  speech  failed  him  and 
consciousness  rapidly  dimmed,  although  to  the  last  he  showed  signs  of 
ability  to  appreciate,  in  a  faint  degree,  what  was  going  on  about  him. 
He  sank  gradually,  and  at  five  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Thursday,  the 
eighteenth,  he  peacefully  passed  away. 

The  public  had  been  prepared  by  his  long  continued  illness  to  expect 
the  worst,  yet  the  news  of  his  death  came  as  a  shock,  while  the  expres- 
sions from  all  directions  showed  the  respect  in  which  he  had  been  held 
and  the  extent  to  which  he  had  outlived  and  lived  down  all  partisan  and 
party  animosity.  The  tone  and  temper  of  the  general  public  can  be  un- 
derstood from  what  has  gone  before,  while  that  of  his  political  opponents 
was  voiced  by  President  Cleveland,  who,  in  public  proclamation  announc- 
ing his  death,  used  these  just  and  generous  words:  "His  assumption  of 
the  grave  duties  was  marked  by  an  evident  and  conscientious  sense  of  his 
responsibilities  and  an  earnest  desire  to  meet  them  in  a  patriotic  and  benevo- 
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lent  spirit.  With  dignity  and  ability  he  sustained  the  important  duties  of 
his  station,  and  the  reputation  of  his  personal  worth,  conspicuous  gracious- 
ness  and  patriotic  fidelity  will  long  be  cherished  by  his  fellow  country- 
men." On  Monday,  November  22,  he  was  borne  to  his  tomb  amid  the 
general  sorrow  of  the  people,  and  followed  by  many  of  the  most  eminent 
men  of  the  land.  His  remains  found  their  last  resting  place  in  the  beau- 
tiful Rural  cemetery  at  Albany,  beside  those  of  his  beloved  wife. 

The  esteem  in  which  Mr.  Arthur  was  held  by  the  American  people, 
and  the  willingness  of  all  to  give  him  full  honor  for  such  patriotic  labors 
as  he  performed  for  the  public  good,  without  lauding  him  for  qualities  he 
never  claimed  to  possess,  can  hardly  be  understood  from  what  has  gone 
before,  and  the  following  comments  from  leading  journals  and  men  seem 
pertinent  in  that  connection.  '*  He  was  one  of  those  men,"  said  a  leading 
western  writer,  "  who  have  proved  equal  to  every  situation  and  emer- 
gency in  which  they  have  been  placed,  and  the  range  of  his  public  duty 
was  only  exceeded  in  breadth  by  that  of  few  of  his  predecessors  in  the 
Presidential  chair.  In  whatever  position  he  was  called  upon  to  fill,  he 
displayed  the  highest  order  of  executive  ability,  but  the  duties  imposed 
upon  him  were  performed  with  such  modesty  and  apparent  want  of  per- 
sonal ambition  that  many  of  his  associates  even  did  not  suspect  the 
extent  of  the  powers  and  resources  he  held  in  reserve.  The  circum- 
stances under  which  he  was  advanced  to  the  Presidential  office  were  of 
the  most  trying  nature  to  an  honorable  and  sensitive  man.  He  was  the 
official  head  of  the  faction  which  had  been  overwhelmed  in  the  popular 
uprising  in  the  party  against  the  third  term  principle.  The  great  majority 
in  the  party  were  torn  with  passionate  grief  at  Garfield's  assassination, 
and  many  of  them  held  the  faction  to  which  Arthur  belonged  as  responsi- 
ble for  the  tragedy.  The  great  reluctance,  the  abhorrence  even,  with 
which  Arthur  approached  the  Presidential  office,  are  known  to  all.  Noth- 
ing but  a  high  order  of  courage  and  sense  of  duty  prevented  him  from 
resigning,  and  thereby  precipitating  a  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  the  country. 
His  administration  of  the  Chief  Magistracy  was  an  agreeable  disappointment 
to  many.  It  exhibited  Arthur  to  the  people  in  a  stronger  and  better 
light  than  he  had  been  known  before.  It  afforded  him  opportunity  for 
the  display  of  rare  tact,  fine  discrimination  and  executive  force.  His 
administration  was  without  a  scandal,  and  commanded  the  respect  of  the 
whole  people,  without  regard  to  party.  There  never  was  a  President, 
perhaps,  who  received  so  many  evidences  of  esteem  from  the  leaders  and 
press  of  the  party  in  opposition.  In  private  life  Arthur  was  in  the  best 
and  truest  sense  an  American  gentleman,  devoted  in  his  affections,  loyal 
to  his  friends,  respectful  to  his  inferiors,  courteous  to  his  equals.  In 
public  life  he  was  without  reproach.  The  responsibilities  were  few, 
indeed,  to  which  he  would  not  have  been  found  fully  equal."     "  He  was," 
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said  the  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  "one  of  the  few  men  that  are  made 
better  by  office.  I  augured  ill  of  Mr.  Arthur's  administration,  but  upon 
a  careful  inspection  of  it  I  was  led  to  feel  that  his  purposes  were  all  good, 
and  that  although  he  had  no  commanding  genius,  he  used  the  influence  he 
had  wisely,  and  the  party  which  had  put  him  into  power  was  tending 
toward  excellent  changes  in  public  policy.  When  he  had  finished  his 
term  of  office,  I  was  one  of  those  that  labored  vehemently  that  he  might 
be  renominated.  He  went  back  to  private  life  with  unstained  hands  and 
an  increased  reputation,  and  left  the  government  with  no  marks  of  vile 
upon  it,  with  the  respect  of  all  men,  and  the  affection  of  those  who  knew 
him  best  and  most  intimately." 

In  the  words  of  one  who  knew  him  as  few  men  did — the  Honorable 
Chauncey  M.  Depew  :  "  He  had  the  faculty  of  binding  men  to  him  in 
ties  which  were  never  broken.  He  had  the  rare  quality  of  being  able  to 
differ  in  opinion  from  his  friends  without  either  impairing  their  affection 
or  impairing  his  own.  He  had  the  rarer  quality  of  being  faithful  under 
all  circumstances  and  all  conditions  of  storm  and  sunshine  to  the  cause 
of  the  individual  who  had  his  confidence.  I  had  two  conversations  with 
General  Arthur,  which,  to  my  mind,  indicate  and  illustrate  his  character, 
and  the  conditions  under  which  he  administered  this  government.  When 
General  Garfield  lay  dying  down  at  Elberon,  his  life  ebbing  with  the  tide, 
the  anthem  of  the  waves  of  the  ocean  upon  the  shore  hymning  his  mighty 
soul  to  God,  General  Arthur  said  to  me,  with  a  depth  of  feeling  that  no 
man  could  ever  forget,  that  the  greatest  calamity  which  could  happen  to 
him  personally  was  the  death  of  Garfield.  He  said  :  *  The  most  fright- 
ful responsibility  which  ever  devolved  upon  anyone  would  be  the  casting 
of  the  Presidency  upon  me  under  the  conditions  which  you  and  all  of  my 
friends  so  well  understand.'  And  when  he  entered  the  White  House,  he 
went  there  as  no  President  ever  did  in  a  republic  where  the  chief  magis- 
trate receives  his  elevation  at  the  hands  of  a  majority  of  his  fellow  citizens. 
The  sentiment  which  had  been  created  by  the  loss  of  General  Garfield,  by 
the  horrible  cruelty  of  his  assassination,  by  the  sufferings  borne  so  long  in 
the  sight  of  the  whole  world — all  these  things  had  created  a  sentiment 
among  the  American  people  that  it  was  felt  to  be  almost  a  sacrilege  to 
take  his  place.  It  was  felt  that  no  man  should  succeed  the  martyr  of  such 
a  dreadful  crime. 

"General  Arthur  entered  the  White  House  as  President  with  either  the 
hostility  or  the  distrust  or  the  coldness  of  nine-tenths  of  the  American 
people.  He  met  these  terrible  conditions  with  a  dignity  and  a  calmness 
and  a  delicacy  which  won  respect  and  removed  hostility.  Under  the 
surface  which  made  him  appear  as  the  polished  gentleman,  the  genial 
man,  the  convivial  companion,  the  person  who  loved  ease  and  good  cheer, 
was  the  tough  fibre,  the  robust  strength,  the  grit  and   courage  which  he 
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inherited  from  his  Scotch-Irish  ancestry,  which  in  all  countries  and  under 
all  circumstances  has  always  risen  to  the  level  of  the  emergency  in  the 
greatest  crises  when  human  rights  and  human  liberties  are  in  danger.  He 
bore  himself  in  such  a  way  that  the  hostile  tide  slowly  turned,  and  the 
country  began  to  look  to  him  as  one  who  could  worthily  fill  the  chair  and 
ably  administer  the  affairs  of  state.  When  the  first  year  of  his  Presidency 
had  ended,  I  saw  him  again,  and  commented,  as  friends  could,  upon  this 
changed  condition  of  affairs.  He  said  to  me  with  the  same  solemnity  as 
he  had  before  expressed  to  me  his  dread  of  the  place,  '  I  have  but  one 
ambition,  and  that  is  to  merit  and  win  the  confidence  of  my  countrymen.' 
I  beheve  that  this  was  the  underlying  sentiment  which  actuated  him  dur- 
ing his  whole  career  as  President  of  the  United  States.  Under  the 
inspiration  of  that  sentiment,  he  knew  no  friendships  to  reward  and  he 
knew  no  enmities  to  punish.  He  felt  that  he  had  a  great  duty  to  per- 
form and  a  great  place  to  fill,  and  he  rose  to  the  occasion  and  performed 
the  duty  and  filled  the  place. 

' '  In  the  history  of  this  Republic,  when  in  the  ages  to  come,  if  it  sur- 
vives— and  we  trust  and  believe  it  will  survive — the  record  is  made  up  of 
its  past,  there  will  be  one  short  era  of  twenty-five  years  in  which  it  will 
be  recorded  that  the  greatest  events  occurred,  the  narrating  of  which  will 
be  the  most  important  task  of  the  historian.  That  will  be  the  quarter  of 
a  century  which  began  with  the  inauguration  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
ended  with  the  close  of  President  Arthur's  administration.  So  far  as 
human  wisdom  can  sfee,  the  verdict  of  posterity  will  be,  in  regard  to  the 
men  who  held  the  office  of  President  during  this  historic  period,  that 
some  of  them  will  live  down  through  all  time,  recorded]  among  the 
immortal  few  who  have  been  the  leaders  of  mankind,  and  that  all  of  them 
will  be  deemed  in  integrity,  in  ability  and  in  patriotism,  worthy  to  be 
Presidents  of  the  United  States.  As  we  look  back  to-night,  meeting  here 
in  our  personal  grief  and  sorrow,  meeting  here  in  accord  with  our  official 
duty,  to  express  our  sentiments,  we  are  proud  to  record  the  fact  that  the 
administration  of  General  Arthur  will  live  in  history  as  commanding  the 
approval,  when  he  retired,  of  the  candid  men  of  all  parties  ;  that  he  left 
office  and  continued  until  he  died  in  the  full  confidence  and  respect  of  his 
country." 

Or,  as  was  said  elsewhere,  '*  He  occupied  for  more  than  a  generation  a 
conspicuous  post  of  activity  and  influence,  discharged  great  trusts  with 
fidelity,  wielded  great  power  without  arrogance  or  abuse.  He  showed  no 
greed  for  money  or  place.  He  was  ever  unselfish,  faithful  to  his  convic- 
tions of  right  and  duty,  modest  in  his  judgment  of  himself,  but  always 
equal  to  every  emergency.  Generous  and  considerate  toward  others,  he 
won  personal  respect  and  regard,  and  this  without  abating  one  jot  of  his 
fidelity  to  his  convictions  of  duty  to  his  country  and  his  party.     In  the 
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outset  of  his  professional  life,  at  a  period  when  such  action  involved 
obloquy  and  self-sacrifice,  he  earnestly,  modestly  and  effectively  espoused 
the  cause  of  justice  and  freedom  in  the  judicial  controversy  over  the 
rights  of  the  colored  race,  which  preceded  the  Rebellion.  When  that  con- 
troversy was  transferred  to  the  field  of  war,  and  when  incompetency  and 
ignorance  of  military  organization  produced  the  confusion  which  at  first 
did  much  to  render  ineffective  the  great  powers  of  the  north,  his  mastery 
of  detail,  power  of  organization  and  thorough  knowledge  of  military 
affairs,  joined  to  self-sacrificing  zeal,  revealed  him  as  the  man  for  the 
occasion,  and  devolved  upon  him  the  practical  charge  of  the  entire 
business  of  equipping  and  transporting  to  the  seat  of  war  troops  raised 
by  the  state  of  New  York.  In  that  period  of  carelessness,  corruption  and 
suspicion,  no  one  was  ever  found  who  dared  to  insinuate  that  in  the 
performance  of  his  duties  there  was  anything  but  fidelity,  purity  and 
correctness  in  judgment  and  in  action.  Appointed  unexpectedly  to  the 
great  office  of  collector  of  the  port  of  New  York,  he  fulfilled  its  duties  in 
such  a  manner  that,  even  when  judged  by  to-day's  quickened  public  senti- 
ment, his  course  elicits  from  the  especial  friends  of  the  present  system  earnest 
words  of  commendation.  As  vice-president  of  the  United  States, 
although  without  previous  experience  in  legislative  bodies,  he  presided 
over  an  evenly  divided  senate  and  participated  in  its  action  with  the 
casting  vote  with  dignity  and  correctness,  and  won  the  respect  and 
affection  of  the  senators  of  both  parties. 

'•The  tragedy  which  called  him  to  the  Presidency  aroused  the  most 
bitter  and  excited  feeling  throughout  the  country,  and  brought  the  hatred 
and  recklessness  of  party  strife  to  a  point  unprecedented  in  our  history. 
His  qualities  were  little  known  and  less  understood  outside  of  his  own 
state.  He  took  ofifice  under  a  cloud  of  distrust,  dislike  and  adverse 
prejudice,  then  only  beginning  to  be  tempered  by  his  manly  and  chiv- 
alric  demeanor  during  the  lingering  illness  of  Garfield.  He  had  endured 
in  silence  aspersion,  misrepresentation  and  calumny  from  a  thousand 
tongues  and  pens.  He  had  at  the  outset  practically  no  party  at  his  back. 
He  so  bore  himself  in  his  great  office  that  distrust  was  supplanted  by 
confidence,  and  dissension  by  good  feeling  ;  order  was  brought  out  of 
confusion,  and  the  country  was  blessed  by  a  peaceful,  safe,  pure  and  con- 
servative administration,  which  won  the  approbation  of  all  men  of  all 
parties.  He  was  President  of  the  whole  people  and  not  of  any  section  or 
any  faction.  When  he  entered  upon  the  office,  many  prophesied,  many 
others  feared,  that  his  administration  would  be  controlled  by  political  or 
personal  friends.  Such  prophecies  and  fears  proved  groundless.  He 
was  himself  the  President,  subject  to  no  control  but  his  own  wise  judg- 
ment and  patriotic  purpose. 
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G ROVER  CLEVELAND,  twenty-second  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  first  representative  of  the  Democratic  party  to  occupy 
that  high  position  since  James  Buchanan  retired  in  the  dark  and  threat- 
ening spring  of  1861,  was  born  in  Caldwell,  Essex  county,  New  Jersey, 
on  March  18,  1837.  His  ancestry  was  of  a  prominent  and  honored  Eng- 
lish family,  one  member  of  which,  Moses  Cleveland,  emigrated  from  Ips- 
wich, county  of  Suffolk,  in  1635,  ^nd  settled  at  Woburn,  Massachusetts. 
Among  his  descendants  was  Richard  Falley  Cleveland,  who  graduated  at 
Yale  college  in  1824,  was  ordained  to  the  Presbyterian  ministry  in  1829,  and 
was  soon  after  married  to  Anne  Neal,  the  daughter  of  a  merchant  of  Balti- 
more, of  Irish  descent.  To  this  couple  was  born  the  future  President  of  the 
United  States.  When  the  latter  was  but  four  years  of  age  his  father  took 
charge  of  a  church  at  Fayetteville,  near  Syracuse,  New  York,  where  the 
son  received  an  academic  education,  and  afterward  served  for  some  time 
in  a  country  store.  When  the  father  accepted  still  another  call  and  made 
his  home  at  Clinton,  Oneida  county,  the  boy  was  given  still  further  edu- 
cational advantages  in  an  academy  there  located.  Little  has  been  placed 
upon  record  concerning  those  early  days,  and  the  practical,  unsentimental 
disposition  of  the  President  himself,  has  stood  in  the  way  of  the  biographer 
in  the  search  for  material,  as  he  attaches  no  moment  to  any  of  his  early 
adventures  and  seldom  enters  into  any  relation  concerning  them.  It  is 
known  that  he  was  a  sturdy,  active  lad,  given  to  the  practical  side  of 
things,  wiUing  to  work,  and  doing  thoroughly  and  well  any  task  to  which 
his  hand  was  set.  When  seventeen  years  of  age  he  was  engaged  as  a  clerk 
and  assistant  teacher  in  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind,  in  New 
York  city,  where  an  elder  brother  was  a  member  of  the  faculty.  In 
1855,  when  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  set  out  for  the  west  to  seek  employ- 
ment, and  for  the  purpose  of  making  his  own  way  in  the  world.  On  his 
way  towards  the  rapidly  filling  lands  of  Ohio  and  the  farther  west,  he 
halted  for  a  visit  to  an  uncle  at  Black  Rock,  then  near  Buffalo  but  now  a 

part  of  it,  and  by  the  chance  for  employment  held  out  to  him,  eventually 
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made  it  his  home.  He  assisted  the  uncle  in  the  compilation  of  the 
"American  Herd- Book,"  and  in  August  secured  a  position  as  clerk  and 
copyist  for  the  law  firm  of  Rogers,  Bowen  &  Rogers,  where  the  leisure  time 
in  his  intervals  of  work  was  given  to  the  study  of  law.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1859,  but  during  the  three  succeeding  years  remained  with 
the  firm  with  which  his  legal  apprenticeship  had  been  served,  as  managing 
clerk.  He  had  from  early  years  been  a  Democrat,  firmly  adhering  to  the 
old-time  principles  of  that  party,  and  in  his  mature  life  gave  no  little  time 
and  attention  to  the  advancement  of  its  interests  in  local  affairs.  His  first 
personal  appearance  in  official  life  was  as  assistant  district  attorney  for 
Erie  county,  to  which  position  he  was  appointed  on  January  i,  1863,  and 
where  he  remained  for  three  years.  In  1865,  when  but  twenty-eight  years 
of  age,  he  had  so  far  advanced  in  the  confidence  of  his  party  that  he  was 
made  its  candidate  for  district  attorney,  but  was  defeated.  He  soon  after 
formed  a  law  partnership  with  Isaac  V.  Vanderpool,  ex-treasurer  of  New 
York,  and  continued  in  practice  until  1870,  when  he  was  nominated  and 
elected  sheriff  of  Erie  county.  He  served  in  that  capacity  for  three  years, 
filling  the  position  with  an  honesty  and  executive  ability  that  won  the 
respect  of  the  public.  Upon  his  return  to  civil  life  he  formed  a  law  part- 
nership with  Lyman  K.  Bass  and  Mr.  Bissell,  the  firm's  name  being  Bass, 
Cleveland  &  Bissell.  The  senior  partner  was  soon  after  compelled  to  retire 
because  of  ill  health,  when  the  name  was  changed  to  Cleveland  &  Bissell. 
The  firm  was  actively  employed  in  many  directions,  and  Mr.  Cleveland 
was  soon  recognized  as  a  sound  and  able  lawyer,  noted  for  his  logical 
reasoning  and  sound  business  understanding  rather  than  for  his  rhetoric 
or  display  as  an  orator,  and  marked  by  the  courage  and  tenacity  with 
which  he  advanced  and  defended  that  which  he  believed  to  be  the  right. 

The  test  of  a  man's  standing  in  his  own  home  is  generally  correctly 
given  when  he  aspires  to  any  local  or  municipal  office  over  which  conten- 
tion arises;  and  when  the  Democrats  of  Buffalo  in  the  fall  of  1881,  nom- 
inated Grover  Cleveland  for  mayor,  and  he  was  elected  by  a  majority  of 
over  three  thousand,  it  was  a  guarantee  of  commendable  qualities  that 
was  difficult  to  gainsay.  He  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  his  new  duties 
on  January  i,  1882,  and  from  the  first  proved  himself  upon  the  side  of 
the  people  against  those  who  would  make  municipal  office  a  means  of  en- 
richment or  self-advancement,  and  fearless  in  the  discharge  of  any  obliga- 
tion involved  in  his  official  oath.  The  spirit  in  which  he  entered  upon  the 
administration  of  the  mayoralty  office,  can  be  learned  somewhat  from  the 
following,  taken  from  his  inaugural  address  :  "It  seems  to  me  that  a  suc- 
cessful and  faithful  administration  of  the  government  of  our  city  may  be 
accomplished  by  constantly  bearing  in  mind  that  we  are  the  trustees  and 
agents  of  our  fellow-citizens,  holding  their  funds  in  sacred  trust,  to  be  ex- 
pended for  their  benefit ;  that  we  should  at  all  times  be  prepared  to  ran- 
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der  an  honest  account  of  them,  touching  the  manner  of  their  expendi- 
ture ;  and  that  the  affairs  of  the  city  should  be  conducted,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, upon  the  same  principles  as  a  good  business  man  manages  his  pri- 
vate concerns."  The  record  of  his  work  in  that  department  has  been  out- 
lined briefly  in  the  following  words:  "  It  was  not  long  before  he  became 
known  as  the  '  veto  mayor, '  using  that  prerogative  fearlessly  in  checking 
unwise,  illegal  or  extravagant  expenditure  of  the  public  money,  and  en- 
forcing strict  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  state  constitution 
and  the  city  charter.  By  vetoing  extravagant  appropriations  he  saved  the 
city  one  million  dollars  in  the  first  six  months  of  his  administration.  He 
opposed  giving  five  hundred  dollars  of  the  tax-payers'  money  to  the  Fire- 
man's Benevolent  society,  on  the  ground  that  such  appropriation  was  not 
permissible  under  the  terms  of  the  state  constitution  and  the  charter  of 
the  city.  He  vetoed  a  resolution  diverting  five  hundred  dollars  from  the 
Fourth  of  July  appropriation  to  the  observance  of  Decoration  day  for  the 
same  reason,  and  immediately  subscribed  one-tenth  of  the  sum  wanted 
for  the  purpose.  In  brief,  he  vetoed  every  exorbitant  or  illegal  appro- 
priation. During  his  mayoralty  the  city  celebrated  the  semi-centenary 
of  its  corporate  existence.  His  admirable,  impartial  administration  dur- 
ing his  entire  term  of  office  won  tributes  to  his  integrity  and  ability  from 
the  press  and  people,  irrespective  of  party." 

It  was  this  record  as  mayor  of  Buffalo  that  commended  him  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Democrats  of  New  York,  as  a  suitable  nominee  for  the  im- 
portant gubernatorial  race  to  be  made  in  1882.  A  man  was  needed  who 
had  taken  Httle  part  in  the  old-time  discussions  and  dissensions  with  which 
the  party  had  been  burdened,  and  who  could  not  only  hold  the  entire 
strength  of  his  party,  but  receive  the  support  of  the  independent  voter, 
and  the  respect  of  the  Republican  as  well.  The  state  convention  met  at  Syra- 
cuse in  September,  and  on  the  second  day  of  its  deliberations — the  twenty- 
second — he  was  made  the  nominee  for  governor,  on  the  third  ballot,  by  21 1 
votes  out  of  382.  This  choice  was  received  with  general  satisfaction  by 
the  Democrats  of  the  state  and  Nation.  Charles  J.  Folger,  then  secretary 
of  the  United  States  treasury  in  the  cabinet  of  President  Arthur,  was 
made  the  nominee  of  the  Republicans.  In  his  letter  of  acceptance  Mr. 
Cleveland  showed  that  he  was  all  the  more  firmly  settled  in  the  views  of 
the  duties  of  a  public  officer,  as  set  forth  in  the  above,  saying,  among 
other  things  of  like  character:  "Public  officers  are  the  servants  and 
agents  of  the  people,  to  execute  the  laws  which  the  people  have  made, 
and  within  the  limits  of  a  Constitution  which  they  have  established.  We 
may,  I  think,  reduce  to  quite  simple  elements  the  duty  which  public  ser- 
vants owe,  by  constantly  bearing  in  mind  that  they  are  put  in  place  to 
protect  the  rights  of  the  people,  to  answer  their  needs  as  they  arise, 
and  to  expend  for  their  benefit  the  money  drawn  from  them  by  taxation." 
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The  ctintest  was  carried  forward  with  a  degree  of  interest  seldom  ex- 
hibited, and  with  some  accompanying  features  that  had  a  decided  bearing 
upon  the  result.  Mr.  Cleveland  had  not  only  the  support  of  a  united 
Democracy,  but  of  the  independent  press  of  the  state  as  well,  while  Judge 
Folger  was  met  by  an  opposition  within  his  party  that  must  have  been 
fatal  to  his  chances  in  any  case.  It  was  declared  by  many  leading  Re- 
publicans that  the  nominee  of  their  party  had  obtained  the  position  by 
fraudulent  practices  in  the  nominating  convention,  and  that  he  had  used 
the  patronage  and  aid  of  the  National  administration  too  freely  in  his  own 
behalf.  The  result  was  that  very  many  of  the  party  remained  at  home 
on  election  day,  while  others  voted  for  Cleveland,  giving  him  one  of  the 
largest  majorities  ever  polled  in  the  state.  Out  of  a  total  of  918,894  he 
received  a  plurahty  of  192,854  over  Folger;  and  a  majority  over  all,  in- 
cluding Greenback,  Prohibition  and  scattering,  of  151,742. 

He  prevented  all  display  upon  the  day  of  his  inauguration,  and  entered 
immediately  upon  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  chief  magistrate  of  the 
first  state  in  the  Union,  with  the  same  direct  business  methods  and  prac- 
tical insight  that  he  had  displayed  in  the  less  iniportant  office  from  which 
he  had  recently  come.  Among  the  features  of  his  administration  that 
won  for  him  a  still  higher  position  in  the  popular  regard  was  his  approval 
of  a  bill  to  submit  to  the  people  a  proposition  to  abolish  contract  labor 
in  the  state  prisons,  and  when  thus  submitted  the  system  was  abolished 
by  a  very  large  majority  ;  and  also  his  veto  of  a  bill  that  permitted  wide 
latitude  in  the  investments  in  which  directors  of  savings  banks  might  put 
the  deposits,  and  also  the  veto  of  a  similar  bill  affecting  life  insurance 
companies.  Among  the  other  vetoes  set  down  to  his  credit  by  the  people 
of  New  York,  were  the  following  :  One  of  a  bill  that  had  for  its  purpose 
the  establishing  of  a  monopoly,  by  limiting  the  right  to  construe',  certain 
street  railways  to  companies  then  already  organized;  of  the  bill  which  pro- 
posed to  reduce  the  rates  of  fare  on  the  elevated  roads  in  New  York  city 
from  ten  cents  to  five  cents  for  all  hours  of  the  day,  basing  his  objection 
upon  the  sole  ground  that  he  considered  the  enactment  illegal  and  a  breach 
of  the  plighted  faith  of  the  state;  of  the  Buffalo  Fire  Department  bill,  be- 
cause he  believed  its  provisions  would  "  prevent  the  economical  and  efficient 
administration  of  an  important  department  in  a  large  city,"  and  make  it 
subject  to  partisan  and  personal  influences.  During  the  second  year  of 
his  gubernatorial  term  he  approved  a  bill  enacting  important  reforms  in 
the  appointments  and  administration  of  certain  important  offices  in  New 
York  city.  His  adn^inistration  of  his  office  from  the  first  was  upon  such 
sound  business  principles,  and  so  far  away  from  the  course  pursued  by 
some  who  conceive  that  the  party  shall  be  served  first  and  the  people  after- 
ward, that  he  won  recognition  and  approbation  from  all  parts  of  the  land ; 
and  the  thought  began  to  permeate  through  the  Democratic  party  of  the 
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Nation,  that  one  who  could  so  ably  and  courageously  preside  over  the  des- 
tinies of  the  Empire  state,  would  be  a  strong  and  able  man  to  present  as 
a  candidate  for  the  Chief  Magistracy  of  the  Nation. 

This  idea  had  worked  its  way  to  the  front  with  such  persistency,  and 
when  suggested  to  the  public  was  received  with  so  many  marks  of  favor, 
that  when  the  Democratic  National  convention  opened  its  deliberations 
at  Chicago  on  July  8,  1884,  Grover  Cleveland  was  recognized  as  standing 
in  the  front  rank  of  possible  nominees.  On  the  second  day  the  following 
gentlemen  were  formally  presented  as  Presidential  candidates :  Thomas  F. 
Bayard  of  Delaware  ;  Joseph  E.  McDonald  of  Indiana ;  John  G.  Car- 
lisle of  Kentucky ;  Grover  Cleveland  of  New  York  ;  Allen  G.  Thurman 
of  Ohio ;  George  Hoadly  of  Ohio ;  Samuel  J.  Randall  of  Pennsylvania. 
A  vote  was  taken  on  the  evening  of  the  tenth,  in  which  Governor  Cleveland 
received  392  votes  out  of  a  total  of  820 ;  and  it  was  clearly  evident  that 
the  favor  of  the  party  was  pointing  fixedly  in  his  direction.  On  the 
morning  of  July  11  the  second  ballot  was  taken,  giving  Cleveland  475  j 
while  on  the  third  his  nomination  was  made  secure  by  the  expressive 
total  of  683.  The  choice  was  immediately  made  unanimous  amid  great 
enthusiasm ;  while  Thomas  A.  Hendricks  of  Indiana,  who  had  served 
his  party  in  a  like  capacity  upon  the  National  ticket  of  1876,  was  named 
the  vice-presidential  nominee. 

The  news  was  officially  conveyed  to  Governor  Cleveland  on  July  29,  and 
was  received  with  a  brief  and  modest  acknowledgment,  in  which  he  sig- 
nified his  purpose  of  replying  more  at  length  at  some  future  day.  Under 
date  of  August  18,  he  wrote  his  letter  of  acceptance,  which  was  charac- 
terized by  the  sound  doctrine,  good  business  sense  and  undoubted  patri- 
otism that  were  features  of  all  the  documents  which  he  had  penned  since 
the  beginning  of  his  official  career.  As  embodying  and  explaining  his 
views,  and  as  furnishing  light  upon  his  after-course  when  at  the  head  of 
National  affairs,  copious  extracts  from  that  letter  seem  demanded  at  this 
point.  After  formal  acknowledgment  of  the  communication  conveying 
the  news  of  his  nomination,  he  said:  "I  accept  the  nomination  with  a 
grateful  appreciation  of  the  supreme  honor  conferred,  and  a  solemn  sense 
of  the  responsibility  w^hich,  in  its  acceptance,  I  assume.  I  have  carefully 
considered  the  platform  adopted  by  the  convention  and  cordially  approved 
the  same.  So  plain  a  statement  of  Democratic  faith  and  the  principles 
upon  which  that  party  appeals  to  the  suffrages  of  the  people  needs  no 
supplement  or  explanation. 

"  It  should  be  rernembered  that  the  office  of  President  is  essentially 
executive  in  its  nature.  The  laws  enacted  by  the  legislative  branch  of 
the  government  the  Chief  Executive  is  bound  faithfully  to  enforce.  And 
when  the  wisdom  of  the  political  party  which  selects  one  of  its  mem- 
bers as  a  nominee  for  that  office  has  outlined  its  policy  and  declared  its 
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principles,  it  seems  to  me  that  nothing  in  the  character  of  the  office  or 
the  necessities  of  the  case  requires  more  from  the  candidate  accepting  such 
nomination  than  the  suggestion  of  certain  well-known  truths,  so  absolutely- 
vital  to  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  Nation,  that  they  cannot  be  too  often 
recalled  or  too  seriously  enforced. 

"We  proudly  call  ours  a  government  by  the  people.  It  is  not  such 
when  a  class  is  tolerated  which  arrogates  to  itself  the  management  of 
public  affairs,  seeking  to  control  the  people  instead  of  representing  them. 
Parties  are  the  necessary  outgrowth  of  our  institutions ;  but  a  government 
is  not  by  the  people  when  one  party  fastens  its  control  upon  the  country, 
and  perpetuates  its  power  by  cajoling  and  betraying  the  people  instead  of 
serving  them;  government  is  not  by  the  people  when  a  result  which  should 
represent  the  intelligent  will  of  free  and  thinking  men  is,  or  can  be  de- 
termined by  the  shameless  corruption  of  their  suffrages.  When  an  elec- 
tion to  office  shall  be  the  selection  by  the  voters  of  one  of  their  number 
to  assume  for  a  time  a  public  trust  instead  of  his  dedication  to  the  pro- 
fession of  politics  ;  when  the  holders  of  the  ballot,  quickened  by  a  sense, 
of  duty,  shall  avenge  truth  betrayed  and  pledges  broken,  and  when  the 
suffrage  shall  be  altogether  free  and  uncorrupted,  the  full  realization  of  a 
government  by  the  people  will  be  at  hand.  And  of  the  means  to  this 
end  not  one  would,  in  my  judgment,  be  more  effective  than  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  disqualifying  the  President  from  reelection. 

"  When  we  consider  the  patronage  of  this  great  office,  the  allurements 
of  power,  the  temptation  to  retain  public  places  once  gained,  and,  more 
than  all,  the  availability  a  party  finds  in  an  incumbent  when  a  horde  of 
office-holders,  with  a  zeal  born  of  benefit  received  and  fostered  by  the 
hope  of  favors  yet  to  come,  stand  ready  to  aid  with  money  and  trained 
political  service,  we  recognize  in  the  eligibility  of  the  President  for  reelec- 
tion a  most  serious  danger  to  that  calm,  deliberate  and  intelligent  political 
action  which  must  characterize  a  government  by  the  people.'' 

The  dignity  of  labor  and  of  honest  toil  was  next  dwelt  upon  in  language 
of  simple  directness,  and  a  suggestion  made  that  proper  legislation  should 
be  inaugurated  for  the  benefit  of  a  class  heretofore  neglected.  In  touching 
upon  another  point  of  importance  in  connection  therewith,  he  used  the 
following  words :  "  While  we  should  not  discourage  the  immigration  of 
those  who  come  to  acknowledge  allegiance  to  our  government  and  add 
to  our  citizen  population,  yet,  as  a  means  of  protection  to  our  working- 
men,  a  different  rule  should  prevail  concerning  those  who,  if  they  come  or 
are  brought  to  our  land,  do  not  intend  to  become  Americans  but  will 
injuriously  compete  with  those  justly  entitled  to  our  field  of  labor."  After 
further  discussion  of  the  labor  question,  Governor  Cleveland  said:  "  In  a 
free  country,  the  curtailment  of  the  absolute  rights  of  the  individual  should 
only  be  such  as  is  essential  to  the  peace  and  good  order  of  the  community. 
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The  limit  between  the  proper  subjects  of  governmental  control  and  those 
who  can  more  fittingly  be  left  to  the  moral  sense  and  self-imposed  restraint 
of  the  citizen,  should  be  carefully  kept  in  view.  Thus,  laws  unnecessarily 
interfering  with  the  habits  and  customs  of  any  of  our  people,  which  are 
not  offensive  to  the  moral  sentiments  of  the  civilized  world  and  which  are 
consistent  with  good  citizenship  and  the  pubhc  welfare,  are  unwise  and 
vexatious. 

"The  commerce  of  a  nation  to  a  great  extent  determines  its  suprem- 
acy. Cheap  and  easy  transportation  should  therefore  be  liberally  fos- 
tered within  the  Hmits  of  the  Constitution  ;  the  general  government  should 
so  improve  and  protect  its  natural  waterways  as  will  enable  the  producers 
of  the  country  to  reach  a  profitable  market." 

In  the  discussion  of  a  question  that  had  no  small  influence  in  determin- 
ing the  result  of  the  election  then  pending,  by  bringing  to  the  support 
of  the  Democratic  nominee  a  large  party  of  men  in  New  York  state  and 
elsewhere,  who  believed  that  a  true  civil  service  reform  could  not  be  ac- 
complished should  James  G.  Blaine — the  nominee  of  the  Republicans — be 
elected  to  the  Presidency,  Mr.  Cleveland  declared  himself  in  these  un- 
equivocal and  emphatic  terms : 

' '  The  people  pay  the  wages  of  the  public  employes,  and  they  are  entitled 
to  the  fair  and  honest  work  which  the  money  thus  paid  should  command. 
It  is  the  duty  of  those  entrusted  with  the  management  of  these  affairs  to 
see  that  such  public  service  is  forthcoming.  The  selection  and  retention 
of  subordinates  in  government  employment  should  depend  upon  their 
ascertained  fitness  and  the  value  of  their  work,  and  they  should  neither 
be  expected  nor  allowed  to  do  questionable  party  service.  The  interests 
of  the  people  will  be  better  protected.  The  estimate  of  public  labor  and 
duty  will  be  immensely  improved.  Public  employment  will  be  open  to  all 
who  can  demonstrate  their  fitness  to  enter  it.  The  unseemly  scramble 
for  place  under  the  government,  with  the  consequent  importunity  which 
embitters  official  hfe,  will  cease,  and  the  public  departments  will  not  be  filled 
by  those  who  conceive  it  to  be  their  first  duty  to  aid  the  party  to  which 
they  owe  their  places,  instead  of  rendering  patient  and  honest  return  to 
the  people.  I  believe  the  public  temper  is  such  that  the  voters  of  the 
land  are  prepared  to  support  the  party  which  gives  the  best  promise  of 
administering  the  government  in  the  honest,  simple  and  plain  manner 
which  is  consistent  with  its  character  and  purposes.  They  have  learned 
that  mystery  and  concealment  in  the  management  of  their  affairs  cover 
tricks  and  betrayals.  The  statesmanship  they  require  consists  in  honesty 
and  frugality,  a  prompt  response  to  the  needs  of  the  people  as  they  arise, 
and  the  vigilant  protection  of  all  their  varied  interests." 

Iri  conclusion.  Governor  Cleveland  said:  "If  I  should  be  called  to  the 
Chief  Magistracy  of  the  Nation  by  the  suffrages  of  my  fellow-citizens,  I 
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will  assume  the  duties  of  that  high  office  with  a  solemn  determination  to 
dedicate  every  effort  to  the  country's  good,  and  with  an  humble  reliance 
upon  the  favor  and  support  of  the  Supreme  Being,  who,  I  believe,  will 
always  bless  honest  human  endeavor  in  the  conscientious  discharge  of 
public  duty." 

James  G.  Blaine  of  Maine  had  been  chosen  as  the  Presidential  nominee 
of  the  Republican  party;  Benjamin  F.  Butler  of  Massachusetts,  of  the 
united  Labor  and  Greenback  party ;  and  John  P.  St.  John  of  Kansas,  of 
the  Prohibition.  The  contest  that  ensued  was  one  that  apparently  had 
reference  rather  to  the  personality  of  the  candidates  and  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  Presidential  office  would  be  administered,  than  to  the  ques- 
tions of  politics  at  that  time  in  issue.  In  New  York  state  especially,  the 
old  lines  seemed  broken  down  for  the  time,  many  of  the  leading  journals 
and  most  pronounced  advocates  of  civil  service  reform  favoring  Governor 
Cleveland  and  doing  very  effective  work  in  his  support.  The  result  was 
uncertain  to  the  last,  the  contest  being  waged  with  the  utmost  vigor  upon 
both  sides  ;  but  the  decision  was  given  when  New  York  cast  her  thirty-six 
electoral  votes  for  the  man  who  had  so  ably  defended  and  cared  for  her 
interests  as  governor,  and  Grover  Cleveland  was  pronounced  the  Presi- 
dent-elect of  the  United  States.  Two  hundred  and  nineteen  electoral  votes 
were  cast  for  him,  and  one  hundred  and  eighty-two  for  James  G.  Blaine. 
The  popular  vote  for  the  four  candidates  stood:  Cleveland,  4,874,986; 
Blaine,  4,851,981;  Butler,  175,370;  St.  John,  150,369. 

This  National  election  was  attended  by  some  features  of  unusual  inter- 
est within  the  great  political  parties,  and  in  their  relations  to  each  other. 
An  effort  was  made  to  induce  the  Prohibition  nominee  to  withdraw  in 
favor  of  Mr.  Blaine,  and  a  letter  asking  him  to  pursue  such  course  was  ad- 
dressed to  him,  signed  by  Dr.  Theodore  D.  Woolsley,  the  eminent  educator, 
and  other  prominent  men.  He  dechned  to  accede  to  the  request.  Gen- 
eral Butler  and  Mr.  St.  John  both  conducted  a  personal  canvass  through- 
out the  northern  states,  while  Mr.  Blaine,  contrary  to  the  custom  of 
Presidential  nominees,  made  an  extended  trip  to  the  west,  delivering 
numerous  speeches  in  New  York,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan  and  West  Vir- 
ginia. Governor  Cleveland  remained  at  Albany  in  the  performance  of  his 
official  duties  during  most  of  the  summer,  interrupted  by  visits  to  Buffalo, 
Newark,  Hartford,  New  Haven  and  New  York,  all  of  which  were  at- 
tended by  enthusiastic  political  demonstrations.  The  chief  danger  to  the 
election  of  Cleveland  to  be  feared  from  within  the  Democratic  party  was 
the  apathy  of  the  Tammany  faction  of  New  York,  which  was  open  in 
its  dissatisfaction  at  his  nomination,  although  a  formal  pledge  was  given 
for  the  support  of  the  National  Democratic  ticket.  His  chief  help  from 
sources  outside  of  his  party  lay  in  the  action  of  the  so-called  Independent 
Republicans,  who,  as  early  as  December,  1883,  had  taken  steps  that  finally 
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led  to  the  very  material  advancement  of  Cleveland's  chance  of  success. 
At  that  time  certain  Republicans  of  the  city  of  Boston  began  a  move- 
ment that  had  for  its  object  the  "  adoption  of  measures  and  the  nomina- 
tion of  men  fitted  to  command  the  hearty  approval  and  support  of  the 
independent,  thoughtful  and  discriminating  voters  of  the  United  States." 
The  result  was  the  formation  of  a  committee,  and  the  opening  of  a  cor- 
respondence which  eventually  led  to  a  call  for  a  general  conference  of  Re- 
publicans who  were  in  favor  of  such  measure,  to  be  held  at  New  York  on 
the  twenty- third  of  February,  1884.  Resolutions  in  favor  of  a  genuine 
civil  service  reform,  and  of  the  nomination  and  election  of  only  such  men 
as  could  be  depended  upon  to  put  it  into  operation,  were  adopted  at  that 
meeting,  and  an  appeal  sent  to  the  National  Republican  convention  to 
make  its  selections  in  accordance  with  those  views.  The  choice  by  that 
body  of  Mr.  Blaine  for  President,  and  General  John  A.  Logan  for  vice- 
president,  not  being  satisfactory  to  the  gentlemen  engaged  in  this  move- 
ment, another  meeting  was  held  in  New  York  city  on  July  22,  when 
delegates  from  various  parts  of  the  country  were  in  attendance.  An  ad- 
dress to  the  people  was  prepared,  and  a  formal  declaration  therein  made 
in  favor  of  Grover  Cleveland,  as  being  nearest  to  the  ideal  in  his  public 
record  and  promises,  of  any  of  the  candidates  then  named.  That  im- 
portant document  concluded  with  the  following  words  :  "  Every  voter  is 
a  trustee  for  good  government,  bound  to  answer  to  his  private  conscience 
for  his  public  acts.  This  conference,  therefore,  assuming  that  Repubhcans 
and  Independent  voters  who  for  any  reason  can  not  sustain  the  Republican 
nomination  desire  to  take  the  course  which,  under  the  necessary  condi- 
tions and  constitutional  methods  of  a  Presidential  election,  will  most 
readily  and  surely  secure  the  result  at  which  they  aim,  respectfully  recom- 
mends to  all  such  citizens  to  support  the  electors  who  will  vote  for  Grover 
Cleveland,  in  order  most  effectually  to  enforce  their  conviction  that  noth- 
ing could  more  deeply  stain  the  American  name  and  prove  more  disastrous 
to  the  public  welfare,  than  the  deliberate  indifference  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  increasing  public  corruption,  and  to  the  want  of  official 
integrity  in  the  highest  trusts  of  the  government." 

It  was  this  belief  that  Mr.  Cleveland  would  carry  into  the  Presidential 
office  the  same  fearless  integrity  and  support  of  measures  favoring  the 
people  as  against  the  politicians  or  other  classes  seeking  only  personal 
advancement  or  gain,  that  he  had  already  shown  in  Buffalo  and  Albany, 
that  gave  him  the  Presidency  ,  and  when  his  election  was  secure  there  was 
a  wide-spread  interest  as  to  the  course  he  would  pursue  toward  the  diffi- 
cult questions  that  would  confront  him  upon  the  first  day's  possession  of 
the  White  House.  Could  he  so  far  ignore  the  demands  that  would  be 
made  upon  him  by  the  members  of  a  party  that  had  been  practicallx-  ex- 
cluded from  the  offices  pertaining  to  the  Executive  since  the  days  of 
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Buchanan,  as  to  give  the  civil  service  reform  a  fair  trial  ?  Would  it  lie 
within  his  resolution  and  courage  to  fulfill  to  the  letter  the  pledges  he  had 
already  given,  and  make  good  the  grand  expectations  the  reformers  had 
promised  in  his  name  ?  The  election  of  a  Democratic  President  had  been 
taken  by  the  great  majority  of  his  party  as  meaning  an  immediate  over- 
turning of  things,  and  long  before  the  day  of  inauguration  there  was  a 
prospective  parceling  out  of  effects  from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other, 
while  those  who  made  of  politics  a  trade  took  it  for  granted  that  Cleveland's 
promises  in  public  affairs  were  as  brittle  as  their  own,  and  expected  to  see 
him  reward  those  who  had  served,  in  an  unmeasured  fulfillment  of  that 
old  theory  that  to  the  victors  belonged  the  spoils.  How  far  that  expectation 
was  fulfilled,  let  the  course  of  President  Cleveland  determine  for  itself. 

Some  very  strong  light  was  let  in  upon  this  point  when  the  President- 
elect, under  date  of  December  25,  penned  a  response  to  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  National  Civil  Service  Reform  league,  which  had  ad- 
dressed him  in  a  letter  that  commended  to  his  care  the  interests  of  the 
measure  so  near  their  hearts.  That  response,  worthy  of  a  place  among 
the  best  of  the  state  papers  our  country  has  produced,  was  as  follows : 
"That  a  practical  reform  in  the  civil  service  is  demanded  is  absolutely 
established  by  the  fact  that  a  statute,  referred  to  in  your  communication 
to  secure  such  a  result,  has  been  passed  in  congress,  with  the  assent  of 
both  political  parties,  and  by  the  further  fact  that  a  sentiment  is  generally 
prevalent  among  patriotic  people  calling  for  the  fair  and  honest  enforcement 
of  the  law  which  has  been  thus  enacted.  I  regard  myself  pledged  to  this 
because  my  conception  of  true  Democratic  faith  and  public  duty  requires 
that  this  and  all  other  statutes  should  be  in  good  faith  and  without  evasion 
enforced,  and  because  in  many  utterances  made  prior  to  my  election  as 
President,  approved  by  the  party  to  which  I  belong,  and  which  I  have  no 
disposition  to  disclaim,  I  have  in  effect  promised  the  people  that  this 
should  be  done. 

"  I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  to  which  you  refer  that  many  of  our 
citizens  fear  that  the  recent  party  change  in  the  National  Executive  may 
demonstrate  that  the  abuses  which  have  grown  up  in  the  civil  service  are 
ineradicable.  I  know  that  they  are  deeply  rooted,  and  that  the  spoils 
system  has  been  supposed  to  be  intimately  related  to  success  in  the  main- 
tenance of  party  organization,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  all  those  who  pro- 
fess to  be  friends  of  this  reform  will  stand  firmly  among  its  advocates  when 
they  find  it  obstructing  their  way  to  patronage  and  place.  But  fully  ap- 
preciating the  trust  committed  to  my  charge,  no  such  consideration  shall 
cause  a  relaxation  on  my  part  to  an  earnest  effort  to  enforce  this  law. 

"There  is  a  class  of  government  positions  which  are  not  within  the 
letter  of  the  civil  service  statute,  but  which  are  so  disconnected  with  the 
policy  of  the  administration  that  the  removal  therefrom  of  present  incum- 
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bents,  in  my  opinion,  should  not  be  made  during  the  terms  for  which  they 
were  appointed  solely  on  partisan  grounds,  and  for  the  purpose  of  putting 
in  their  places  those  who  are  in  political  accord  with  the  appointing  power. 
But  many  now  holding  such  positions  have  forfeited  all  just  claim  to 
retention,  because  they  have  used  their  places  for  party  purposes  in  dis- 
regard of  their  duty  to  the  people,  and  because  instead  of  being  decent 
public  servants,  they  have  proved  themselves  offensive  partisans  and  un- 
scrupulous manipulators  of  local  party  management.  The  lessons  of  the 
past  should  be  unlearned,  and  such  officials  as  well  as  their  successors 
should  be  taught  that  efficiency,  fitness  and  devotion  to  public  duty  are 
the  conditions  of  their  continuance  in  public  place,  and  that  the  quiet  and 
unobtrusive  exercise  of  individual  political  rights  is  the  reasonable  meas- 
ure of  their  party  service. 

"  If  I  were  addressing  none  but  party  friends,  I  should  deem  it  entirely 
proper  to  remind  them  that,  though  the  coming  administration  is  to  be 
Democratic,  due  regard  for  the  people's  interest  does  not  permit  faithful 
party  work  to  be  always  rewarded  by  appointment  to  office,  and  to  say 
to  them  that,  while  Democrats  may  expect  all  proper  consideration,  selec- 
tions for  office  not  embraced  within  the  civil  service  rules,  will  be  based 
upon  sufficient  inquiry  as  to  fitness,  instituted  by  those  charged  with  that 
duty,  rather  than  upon  persistent  importunity  or  self-solicited  recommen- 
dations on  behalf  of  candidates  for  appointment." 

Upon  the  assembling  of  the  New  York  legislature,  on  January  6,  1885, 
Mr.  Cleveland  resigned  the  office  of  governor,  and  gave  himself  to  a  prep- 
aration for  the  higher  office  he  was  so  soon  to  assume.  His  inauguration 
occurred  on  Wednesday,  March  4,  1885,  in  the  presence  of  one  of  the 
largest,  if  not  the  largest  gathering  of  that  character  ever  seen  at  the 
National  capital.  The  Democrats  of  the  whole  country  seemed  to  have 
welcomed  the  return  of  their  party  to  the  White  House  after  a  genera- 
tion of  absence,  as  a  token  of  better  things  politically,  and  as  an  occasion 
for  general  rejoicing  ;  and  consequently  delegations  without  number  came 
from  all  portions  of  the  land,  while  thousands  of  spectators  not  of  that 
faith  viewed  the  scene  with  feelings  that  in  many  cases  were  not  altogether 
those  of  regret.  "  There  was  no  music,  no  preliminary  flourish  to  intro- 
duce Mr.  Cleveland  to  the  vast  throng  before  him,"  writes  one  spectator 
of  the  scene.  "It  knew  him  already.  It  had  seen  a  man  entirely  at 
his  ease  under  very  trying  circumstances,  had  instinctively  concluded  that 
he  would  support  himself  with  dignity  and  credit,  and  relations  of  confi- 
dence were  established  immediately.  Rising  from  his  chair  he  faced  the 
multitude,  and  in  a  strong,  clear,  penetrating  voice  that  was  heard  far 
out  in  the  listening  crowd,  he  delivered  his  inaugural  address."  The  tone 
of  the  whole  address  was  that  of  true  devotion  to  the  country,  a  manly 
promise  of  the  performance  of  duty  as  he  understood  it,  and  an  elevated 
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sentiment  that  gave  renewed  hope  to  those  who  had  looked  for  the  in- 
auguration of  a  policy  that  should  take  the  National  government  off  the 
low  plane  of  partisan  politics  and  party  spoils.  "  In  the  presence  of  this 
vast  assemblage  of  my  countrymen,"  were  his  opening  words,  "  I  am 
about  to  supplement  and  seal  by  the  oath  which  I  shall  take  the  manifes- 
tation of  the  will  of  a  great  and  free  people.  In  the  exercise  of  their 
power  and  right  of  self-government  they  have  committed  to  one  of  their 
fellow-citizens  a  supreme  and  sacked  trust,  and  he  here  consecrates  him- 
self to  their  service.  This  impressive  ceremony  adds  little  to  the  solemn 
sense  of  responsibility  with  which  I  contemplate  the  duty  I  owe  to  all  the 
people  of  the  land  ;  nothing  can  relieve  me  from  anxiety  lest  by  any  act 
of  mine  their  interests  may  suffer,  and  nothing  is  needed  to  strengthen 
my  resolution  to  engage  every  faculty  and  effort  in  the  promotion  of  their 
welfare.  Amid  the  din  of  party  strife  the  people's  choice  was  made, 
but  its  attendant  circumstances  have  demonstrated  anew  the  strength  and 
safety  of  a  government  by  the  people.  In  each  succeeding  year  it  more 
clearly  appears  that  our  democratic  principle  needs  no  apology,  and  that 
in  its  fearless  and  faithful  application  is  to  be  found  the  surest  guarantee 
of  good  government.  But  the  best  results  in  the  operation  of  a  govern- 
ment wherein  every  citizen  has  a  share,  largely  depend  upon  a  proper 
limitation  of  purely  partisan  zeal  and  effort  and  a  correct  appreciation  of 
the  time  when  the  heat  of  the  partisan  should  be  merged  in  the  patriotism 
of  the  citizen. 

"  To-day  the  executive  branch  of  the  government  is  transferred  to  new 
keeping.  But  this  is  still  the  government  of  all  the  people,  and  it  should 
be  none  the  less  an  object  of  affectionate  solicitude.  At  this  hour  the 
animosities  of  political  strife,  the  bitterness  of  partisan  defeat  and  the 
exultation  of  partisan  triumph  should  be  supplanted  by  an  ungrudging 
acquiescence  in  the  popular  will,  and  a  sober,  conscientious  concern  for 
the  general  weal.  Moreover,  if  from  this  hour  we  cheerfully  and  honestly 
abandon  all  sectional  prejudice  and  distrust,  and  determine,  with  manly 
confidence  in  one  another,  to  work  out  harmoniously  the  achievements  of 
our  National  destiny,  we  shall  deserve  to  realize  all  the  benefits  which  our 
happy  form  of  government  can  bestow."  After  an  extended  discussion  of 
the  duty  not  only  of  the  Executive  but  of  the  people  themselves — contin- 
ued in  this  same  patriotic  tone — he  proceeded  to  a  more  specific  treatment  of 
his  great  theme :  "  It  is  the  duty  of  those  servi.ig  the  people  in  public  place 
closely  to  limit  public  expenditures  to  the  actual  needs  of  the  government, 
economically  administered,  because  this  bounds  the  right  of  the  govern- 
ment to  exact  tribute  from  the  earnings  of  labor  or  the  property  of  the 
citizen,  and  because  public  extravagance  begets  extravagance  among  the 
people.  We  should  never  be  ashamed  of  the  simplicity  and  prudential 
economies  which  are  best  suited  to  the  operation  of  a  republican  form  of 
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government  and  most  compatible  with  the  mission  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. Those  who  are  selected  for  a  limited  time  to  manage  public  affairs 
are  still  of  the  people,  and  may  do  much  by  their  example  to  encourage, 
consistently  with  the  dignity  of  their  official  functions,  that  plain  way  of 
life  which  among  their  fellow-citizens  aids  integrity  and  promotes  thrift 
and  prosperity." 

The  President  next  declared  himself  in  favor  of  "  that  foreign  poHcy 
commended  by  the  history,  the  traditions  and  the  prosperity  of  our  Re- 
public ;"  made  the  plea  that  our  finances  should  be  established  "upon 
such  a  sound  and  sensible  basis  as  shall  secure  the  safety  and  confidence 
of  business  interests  and  make  the  wages  of  labor  sure  and  steady;"  that 
"  our  system  of  revenue  shall  be  so  adjusted  as  to  relieve  the  people  from 
unnecessary  taxation,  having  a  due  regard  to  the  interests  of  capital  in- 
vested and  workingmen  employed  in  American  industries,  and  preventing 
the  accumulation  of  a  surplus  in  the  treasury  to  tempt  extravagance  and 
waste  ;''  that  "  the  Indians  within  our  boundaries  shall  be  fairly  and  hon- 
estly treated  as  wards  of  the  government,  and  their  education  and  civil- 
ization promoted  with  a  view  to  their  ultimate  citizenship;"  and  that 
"polygamy  in  the  territories,  destructive  of  the  family  relations  and 
offensive  to  the  moral  sense  of  the  civilized  world,  shall  be  repressed." 
The  concluding  paragraphs  of  the  address  can  only  be  understood  and 
properly  appreciated  by  quotation  in  full  : 

"  The  people  demand  reform  in  the  administration  of  the  government, 
and  the  application  of  business  principles  to  public  affairs.  As  a  means 
to  this  end,  civil  service  reform  should  be  in  good  faith  indorsed.  Our 
citizens  have  the  right  to  protection  from  the  incompetency  of  public 
employes  who  hold  their  places  solely  as  the  reward  of  partisan  service, 
and  from  the  corrupting  influence  of  those  who  promise  and  the  vicious 
methods  of  those  who  expect  such  rewards  ;  and  those  who  worthily  seek 
employment  have  the  right  to  insist  that  merit  and  competency  shall  be 
recognized  instead  of  party  subserviency  or  the  surrender  of  honest  polit- 
ical belief. 

"In  administration  of  a  government  pledged  to  do  equal  and  exact 
justice  to  all  men,  there  should  be  no  pretext  for  anxiety  touching  the 
protection  of  the  freedmen  in  their  right,  or  their  security  in  the  enjoyment 
of  their  privileges  under  the  Constitution  and  its  amendments.  All  dis- 
cussion as  to  their  fitness  for  the  place  accorded  to  them  as  American 
citizens  is  idle  and  unprofitable,  except  as  it  suggests  the  necessity  for 
their  improvement.  .  The  fact  that  they  are  citizens  entitles  them  to  all 
the  rights  due  to  that  relation,  and  charges  them  with  all  its  duties,  obli- 
gations and  responsibilities. 

"These  topics  and  the  constant  and  ever  varying  wants  of  an  active 
and  enterprising  population,  may  well  receive  the  attention  and  the  patri- 
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Otic  endeavor  of  all  who  make  and  execute  the  Federal  law.  Our  duties 
are  practical  and  call  for  industrious  application,  an  intelligent  per- 
ception of  the  claims  of  public  office,  and,  above  all,  a  firm  deter- 
mination, by  united  action,  to  secure  to  all  the  people  of  the  land  the 
full  benefits  of  the  best  form  of  government  ever  vouchsafed  to  man. 
And  let  us  not  trust  to  human  effort  alone,  but  humbly  acknowledging 
the  power  and  goodness  of  Almighty  God,  who  presides  over  the  destiny 
of  nations,  and  who  has  at  all  times  been  revealed  in  our  country's  history, 
let  us  invoke  His  aid  and  His  blessing  upon  our  labors." 

President  Cleveland's  cabinet  appointments,  when  announced,  were 
received  with  general  satisfaction  by  the  country,  the  gentlemen  selected 
having  been  prominent  in  the  councils  of  the  Democratic  party  for  years, 
while  some  of  them  had  been  conspicuous  occupants  of  high  official  sta- 
tions. They  were  as  follows  :  Thomas  F.  Bayard  of  Delaware,  secretary 
of  state ;  Daniel  Manning  of  New  York,  secretary  of  the  treasury  ;  Wil- 
liam C.  Endicott  of  Massachusetts,  secretary  of  war  ;  Augustus  H.  Gar- 
land of  Arkansas,  attorney-general;  William  F.  Vilas  of  Wisconsin, 
postmaster-general ;  William  C.  Whitney  of  New  York,  secretary  of  the 
navy  ;  Lucius  Q.  C.  Lamar  of  Mississippi,  secretary  of  the  interior. 

From  the  first  hour  of  his  occupancy  of  the  White  House,  the  new 
Executive  pursued  a  course  of  personal  and  official  conduct  that  proved 
his  sincerity  in  the  views  he  had  expressed  in  his  letter  of  acceptance  and 
inaugural  address,  and  his  purpose  of  following,  so  far  as  lay  in  his  power, 
the  advice  he  had  given  to  others.  That  he  was  thoroughly  in  earnest  in 
his  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  new  civil  service  law  in  spirit  as  in  letter, 
was  soon  apparent,  and  he  had  been  in  office  only  long  enough  to  prove 
his  sincerity  by  his  actions,  when  he  was  assailed  by  censure  and  criticism 
from  leading  Democrats  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  who  htxd  assumed 
that  his  professions  had  been  a  part  of  his  political  management,  and  that 
when  once  secure  in  the  White  House  he  would  enter  upon  a  course  of 
wholesale  discharges,  and  replace  Republicans  everywhere  by  those  of 
his  own  party  faith ;  and  this  spirit  grew  so  strong  that  open  censure  was 
contemplated  in  more  than  one  Democratic  state  gathering,  and  was  only 
prevented  by  the  wiser  among  the  leaders  who  saw  that  the  President's 
course  was  the  true  one  in  the  end.  And  a  year  and  a  half  had  not  gone 
by  when  even  the  most  fierce  opponents  of  the  new  reform  began  to  see 
that  even  in  the  lowest  sense  of  party  advantage  he  had  pursued  the  most 
politic  course.  Quoting  from  an  eminent  and  impartial  authority*  as  to 
his  record  in  this  direction,  as  viewed  when  his  Presidential  term  was  half 
done,  we  glean  the  following  clear  and  correct  statement  of  the  case  : 
"  First  and  most  important  among  the  achievements  of  his  administration 
must  be  accounted  his  contribution  to  the  reform  of  the  civil  service,  and 

*  The  Nation,  March  lo,  1887. 
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its  reestablishment  upon  the  business  basis  where  Washington,  Jefferson 
and  the  other  Presidents  who  were  among  the  founders  of  the  Republic, 
placed  it.  Mr.  Cleveland  came  into  power  as  the  representative  of  a 
party  which  had  long  been  in  the  opposition.  .  .  He  would  only  have 
followed  precedent  if  he  had  turned  all  the  Republicans  out  within  three 
months.  A  large  portion  of  the  Democratic  party  and  of  the  Republican 
party,  too,  for  that  matter,  held  that  this  was  what  Mr.  Cleveland  should 
have  done  in  the  spring  of  1885,  just  as  Republicans  had  maintained  and 
Democrats  had  admitted,  in  1861,  that  Lincoln  ought  to  make  a  clean 
sweep,  '  according  to  the  rules  of  war.'  For  this  was  what  politics  in  the 
United  States  had  become  before  the  advent  of  civil  service  reform,  a 
succession  of  pitched  battles  for  the  spoils,  public  office  being  regarded  not 
as  a  public  trust  but  as  a  partisan  possession,  to  be  fought  for  every  four 
years.  What  has  Mr.  Cleveland  done  ?  In  the  great  post-offices  of  the 
country,  which  are  the  Federal  offices  that  come  home  most  closely  to 
the  people,  he  has  allowed  Republican  incumbents  to  serve  out  their  terms, 
except  where  offensive  partisanship  had  forfeited  claims  to  consideration, 
and  now,  in  1887,  the  postmasters  in  scores  of  cities  and  large  towns  re- 
main the  same  as  when  Mr.  Cleveland  was  inaugurated.  This  is  also  true 
in  the  case  of  not  a  few  other  important  Federal  officials  throughout  the 
country.  .  .  while  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  chief  bureau 
officials  in  the  Washington  departments  still  remain  unchanged.  Fully  a 
third  of  the  officials  left  in  the  consular  service  by  Arthur  retain  their 
places.  The  thousands  of  clerks  who  were  in  the  departments  on  the 
fourth  of  March,  1885,  retain  their  places,  save  where  they  have  forfeited 
them  through  good  cause.  .  .  Including  all  these  various  classes,  it 
would  appear  that  at  the  least  thirty  thousand,  and  probably  the  number 
is  nearer  forty  thousand,  of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  offices 
must  still  be  held  by  the  Republicans  who  occupied  them  two  years  ago. 
Mr.  Cleveland  has  thus  overthrown  the  doctrine  of  'a  clean  sweep'  through- 
out the  country  upon  a  change  in  party  administration  at  Washington. 
And  he  has  overthrown  it  for  all  time.  .  .  This  is  a  great  and  perma- 
nent achievement,  sufficient  of  itself  always  to  distinguish  Mr.  Cleveland's 
administration  in  history  were  death  to  end  it  to-day,  an  achievement  in 
the  face  of  a  pressure  so  tremendous  that  those  who  did  not  know  the 
man  might  well  have  supposed  him  incapable  of  resisting  it." 

The  ceaseless  attention  which  the  President  gave  to  the  business  of  his 
office  from  the  day  of  his  accession  thereto,  soon  made  itself  felt  in  all 
the  departments,  and  he  was  recognized  as  a  personal  force  in  the  advance 
of  any  measure  or  the  making  of  any  retrenchment  that  he  felt  the  coun- 
try demanded,  while  his  discussion  of  such  public  questions  as  were 
brought  to  his  attention  was  characterized  by  that  practical  sense  with 
which  he  was  to  an  unusual  degree  endowed.     It  was  soon  discovered  that 
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his  chief  strength  lay  in  his  ability  to  meet  the  demands  of  each  occasion 
as  it  presented  itself,  and  that  his  predominant  qualities  as  man  and  states- 
man were  a  wonderful  common  sense  and  an  intuitive  understanding  of 
the  needs  and  impulses  of  the  people,  while  some  of  the  utterances  used 
by  him  in  meeting  the  demands  of  the  professional  politicians  and  dispos- 
ing of  thera,  ought  to  find  a  permanent  place  in  American  history  and 
undoubtedly  will. 

President  Cleveland's  first  annual  message  was  delivered  to  congress  on 
December  8,  1885.  In  touching  upon  a  question  at  that  time  exciting 
unusual  attention — that  of  transportation — and  referring  to  it  in  connec- 
tion with  the  inter-oceanic  canal  across  Panama,  he  made  the  following 
suggestions  :  "  Our  experience  already  has  proven  the  great  importance 
of  having  the  competition  between  land  carriage  and  water  carriage  fully 
developed,  each  acting  as  a  protection  to  the  public  against  the  tendencies 
to  monopoly,  which  is  inherent  in  the  consolidation  of  wealth  and  power 
in  the  hands  of  vast  corporations.  These  suggestions  may  serve  to  em- 
phasize what  I  have  already  said  on  the  score  of  the  necessity  of  a  neu- 
tralization of  any  inter-oceanic  transit,  and  this  can  only  be  accomplished 
by  making  the  uses  of  the  route  open  to  all  nations,  and  subject  to  the 
ambitious  and  warlike  necessities  of  none."  Of  another  important  ques- 
tion :  "The  admitted  right  of  a  government  to  prevent  the  influx  of 
elements  hostile  to  its  internal  peace  and  security  may  not  be  questioned, 
even  where  there  is  no  treaty  stipulation  on  the  subject.  That  the  ex- 
clusion of  Chinese  labor  is  demanded  in  other  countries  where  like  condi- 
tions prevail  is  strongly  evidenced  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  where 
Chinese  immigration  is  now  regulated  by  laws  more  exclusive  than  our 
own.  If  existing  laws  are  inadequate  to  compass  the  end  in  view,  I  shall 
be  prepared  to  give  earnest  consideration  to  any  further  remedial  meas- 
ures, within  the  Hmits,  which  the  wisdom  of  congress  may  devise. "  Sound 
suggestions  were  made  concerning  the  troubles  arising  over  the  fishery- 
question  between  Canada  and  the  United  States,  as  to  the  need  existing 
for  a  remedy  of  evils  in  connection  with  the  naturalization  of  foreio-n  citi- 
zens, and  as  to  the  tariff,  in  connection  with  which  he  said :  ' '  The  fact 
that  our  revenues  are  in  excess  of  the  actual  needs  of  an  economical  ad- 
ministration of  the  government,  justifies  a  reduction  in  the  amount  exacted 
from  the  people  for  its  support.  Our  government  is  but  the  means  estab- 
lished by  the  will  of  a  free  people,  by  which  certain  principles  are  applied 
which  they  have  adopted  for  their  benefit  and  protection  ;  and  it  is  never 
better  administered  and  its  true  spirit  is  never  better  observed  than  when 
the  people's  taxation  for  its  support  is  scrupulously  limited  to  the  actual 
necessity  of  expenditure,  and  distributed  according  to  a  just  and  equitable 
plan."  His  discussion  of  the  silver  question  was  conducted  at  some  length, 
the  conclusion  of  which  was  summed   up  in  the  following  words:    "We 
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have  now  on  hand  all  the  silver  dollars  necessary  to  supply  the  present 
needs  of  the  people,  and  to  satisfy  those  who  from  sentiment,  wish  to  see 
them  in  circulation  ;  and  if  their  coinage  is  suspended  they  can  be  readily 
obtained  by  all  who  desire  them.  If  the  need  of  more  is  any  time  ap- 
parent, their  coinage  may  be  renewed.  That  disaster  has  net  already  over- 
taken us  furnishes  no  proof  that  danger  does  not  wait  upon  a  continua- 
tion of  the  present  silver  coinage.  We  have  been  saved  by  the  most  care- 
ful management  and  unusual  expedients,  by  a  combination  of  fortunate 
conditions,  and  by  a  confident  expectation  that  the  course  of  the  govern- 
ment in  regard  to  silver  coinage  would  be  speedily  changed  by  the  action 
of  congress. 

"Prosperity  hesitates  upon  our  threshold  because  of  the  dangers  and 
uncertainties  surrounding  this  question.  Capital  timidly  shrinks  from  trade, 
and  investors  are  unwilling  to  take  the  chance  of  the  questionable  shape 
in  which  their  money  will  be  returned  to  them,  while  enterprise  halts  at  a 
risk  against  which  care  and  sagacious  management  do  not  protect.  As  a 
necessary  consequence,  labor  lacks  employment,  and  suffering  and  distress 
are  visited  upon  a  portion  of  our  fellow-citizens  especially  entitled  to  the 
careful  consideration  of  those  charged  with  the  duties  of  legislation.  No 
interest  appeals  to  us  so  strongly  for  a  safe  and  stable  currency  as  the 
vast  army  of  the  unemployed.  I  recommend  the  suspension  of  the  com- 
pulsory coinage  of  silver  dollars,  directed  by  the  law  passed  in  February, 
1878." 

The  President  made  further  suggestions  covering  the  following  points : 
The  creation  of  a  navy  that  should  be  one  in  fact  as  in  name ;  remedial 
legislation  to  relieve  the  crowded  condition  of  affairs  in  the  United  States 
courts ;  the  adoption  of  some  fixed  policy  in  relation  to  the  Indians  ;  a 
repeal  and  modification  of  certain  of  our  land  laws ;  some  action  that 
would  cause  the  railroad  companies,  benefited  by  land-grants  from  the 
government,  to  adopt  a  course  of  honesty  toward  the  people  and  the  gov- 
ernment ;  and  the  recommendation  concerning  polygamy  that  there  should 
be  "no  relaxation  in  the  firm  but  just  execution  of  the  law  now  in  opera- 
tion," but  "further  discreet  legislation  as  will  rid  the  country  of  this  blot 
upon  its  fair  fame."  His  recommendations  concerning  the  civil  service 
were  in  the  line  of  ideas  already  fully  expressed  and  elaborated,  and  showed 
that  he  was  not  prepared  to  take  a  backward  step  concerning  that  reform. 
In  conclusion  he  said  :  "I  commend  to  the  wise  care  and  thoughtful  at- 
tention of  congress  the  needs,  the  welfare  and  the  aspirations  of  an  intel- 
ligent and  generous  Nation.  To  subordinate  these  to  the  narrow  advan- 
tages of  partisanship  or  the  accomplishment  of  selfish  aims,  is  to  violate 
the  people's  trust  and  betray  the  people's  interests.  But  an  individual 
sense  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  each  of  us,  and  a  stern  determina- 
tion to  perform  our  duty  well,  must  give  us  place  among  those  who  have 
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added  in  their  day  and  generation  to  the  glory  and  prosperity  of  our  be- 
loved land." 

During  the  early  days  of  1886  an  interesting  question  arose  between 
the  senate  and  the  President  in  relation  to  the  course  pursued  by  the  latter 
in  the  suspension  of  certain  officials  during  the  congressional  recess.  The 
senate,  in  pursuance  of  a  claim  of  authority  in  the  premises,  made  a  de- 
mand upon  the  President  for  the  documents  in  the  case,  the  committee  on 
judiciary  of  that  body  stating  the  controverted  question  in  these  words : 
"The  important  question,  then,  is  whether  it  is  within  the  constitutional 
competence  of  either  house  of  congress  to  have  access  to  the  official 
papers  and  documents  in  the  various  public  offices  of  the  United  States 
created  by  laws  enacted  by  themselves."  The  President's  answer  was  to 
the  point,  and  firm  in  its  decision  as  to  where  his  obligation  to  furnish  the 
papers  commenced  and  ended.  "The  complaint  of  the  committee,"  said 
he.  in  a  special  message  to  the  senate  under  date  of  March  i,  "that  ac- 
cess to  official  papers  in  the  public  offices  is  denied  the  senate,  is  met  by 
the  statement  that  at  no  time  has  it  been  the  disposition  or  the  intention 
of  the  President  or  any  department  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  withhold  from  the  senate  official  documents  or  papers  filed  in 
any  of  the  public  offices.  While  it  is  by  no  means  conceded  that  the 
senate  has  the  right  in  any  case  to  review  the  act  of  the  Executive  in  re- 
moving or  suspending  a  public  officer  upon  official  documents  or  other- 
wise, it  is  considered  that  documents  and  papers  of  that  nature  should, 
because  they  are  official,  be  freely  transmitted  to  the  senate  upon  its  de- 
mand." But  in  the  cases  referred  to,  he  declined  to  transmit  the  papers, 
upon  the  ground  that  they  were  not  official  and  public,  and  were  entirely 
under  his  personal  control.  "  They  consist, "  he  continued,  "of  letters 
and  representations  addressed  to  the  Executive  or  intended  for  his  inspec- 
tion ;  they  are  voluntarily  written  and  presented  by  private  citizens  who 
are  not  in  the  least  instigated  thereto  by  any  official  invitation  or  at  all 
subject  to  official  control.  While  some  of  them  are  entitled  to  executive 
consideration,  many  of  them  are  so  irrelevant,  or  in  the  light  of  other 
facts  so  worthless,  that  they  have  not  been  given  the  least  weight  in  de- 
termining the  question  to  which  they  are  supposed  to  relate.  .  .  While, 
therefore,  I  am  constrained  to  deny  the  right  of  the  senate  to  the  papers 
and  documents  described,  so  far  as  the  right  of  the  same  is  based  upon 
the  claim  that  they  are  in  any  view  of  the  subject  official,  I  am  also  led 
unequivocally  to  dispute  the  right  of  the  senate,  by  the  aid  of  any  docu- 
ments whatever,  or  in  any  way  save  through  the  judicial  process  of  trial 
or  impeachment,  to  review  or  reverse  the  act  of  the  Executive  in  the  sus- 
pension, during  the  recess  of  the  senate,  of  Federal  officials."  The  cor- 
rectness of  his  position  was  then  proved  by  an  argument  of  unusual  logic 
and    force;  and   in  conclusion  he   defended  his  course  in   the  following 
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brave  and  outspoken  words:  "  Every  pledge  which  I  have  made  by  which 
I  have  placed  a  limitation  upon  my  exercise  of  executive  power  has  been 
faithfully  redeemed.  Of  course  the  pretense  is  not  put  forth  that  no  mis- 
takes have  been  committed  ;  but  not  a  suspension  has  been  made  except 
it  appeared  to  my  satisfaction  that  the  public  welfare  would  be  improved 
thereby.  Many  applications  for  suspension  have  been  denied,  and  the 
adherence  to  the  rule  laid  down  to  govern  my  actions  as  to  such  suspen- 
sions has  caused  much  irritation  and  impatience  on  the  part  of  those  who 
have  insisted  upon  more  changes  in  the  offices.  .  .  Neither  the  discontent 
of  party  friends  nor  the  allurements  constantly  offered  of  confirmations 
of  appointees  conditioned  upon  the  avowal  that  suspensions  have  been 
made  on  party  grounds  alone,  nor  the  threat  proposed  in  the  resolutions 
now  before  the  senate  that  no  confirmations  will  be  made  unless  the  de- 
mands of  that  body  will  be  complied  with,  are  sufficient  to  discourage  or 
deter  me  from  following  in  the  way  which  I  am  convinced  leads  to  better 
government  for  the  people." 

On  March  ii,  1886,  President  Cleveland  sent  to  the  senate  a  message 
vetoing  a  bill  entitled  "An  act  to  quiet  title  of  settlers  on  the  Des  Moines 
river  lands,  in  the  state  of  Iowa,  and  for  other  purposes,"  basing  his  re- 
fusal to  sign  the  bill  upon  the  grounds  that  he  could  not  but  think,  from 
an  extended  examination  of  the  subject,  that  "every  possible  question 
that  can  be  raised,  or  at  least  that  ought  to  be  raised,  in  any  suit  relating  to 
these  lands,  has  been  determined  by  the  highest  judicial  authority  in  the 
land.  .  I  am  unwilling  to  concur  in  legislation  which,  if  not  an  encroach- 
ment upon  judicial  power,  trenches  so  closely  thereon  as  to  be  of  doubtful 
expediency,  and  which  at  the  same  time  increases  the  elements  of  litigation 
that  have  heretofore  existed  and  endangers  vested  rights."  Several  days 
later,  on  April  6,  he  forwarded  to  congress  a  message  on  the  immigration  of 
Chinese,  with  a  view  to  such  legislation  as  the  situation  seemed  to  demand, 
in  order  that  the  treaties  and  laws  then  in  existence  might  be  fully  defined  and 
the  provisions  thereof  properly  carried  out.  On  April  22  he  forwarded  still 
another  message,  touching  the  labor  question,  his  reason  for  such  action  be- 
ing given  in  the  following  words:  "  I  am  so  deeply  impressed  with  the  im- 
portance of  immediately  and  thoughtfully  meeting  the  problem  which  recent 
events  and  a  present  condition  have  thrust  upon  us,  involving  the  settlement 
of  disputes  arising  between  our  laboring  men  and  their  employers,  that  I 
am  constrained  to  recommend  to  congress  legislation  upon  this  serious  and 
pressing  subject."  After  some  discussion  of  this  phase  of  the  question, 
he  continued:  "The  present  condition  of  the  relations  of  labor  and  capi- 
tal is  far  from  satisfactory.  The  discontent  of  the  employed  is  due  in  a 
large  degree  to  the  grasping  and  heedless  exactions  of  employers,  and 
the  alleged  discrimination  in  favor  of  capital  as  an  object  of  governmental 
attention.      It  must  also  be  conceded  that  the  laboring  men  are  not  always 
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careful  to  avoid  causeless  and  unjustifiable  disturbance.  .  .  I  am  satisfied, 
however,  that  something  may  be  done  under  Federal  authority  to  prevent 
the  disturbances  which  so  often  arise  from  disputes  between  employers  and 
employed,  and  which  at  times  seriously  threaten  the  business  interests  of 
the  country ;  and  in  my  opinion,  the  proper  theory  upon  which  to  proceed  is 
that  of  voluntary  arbitration  as  the  means  of  settling  these  difficulties.  But 
I  suggest  that  instead  of  arbitrators  chosen  in  the  heat  of  conflicting  claims, 
and  after  each  dispute  shall  arise,  there  be  created  a  commission  of  labor, 
consisting  of  three  members,  who  shall  be  regular  officers  of  the  government, 
charged  among  other  duties  with  the  consideration  and  settlement,  when 
possible,  of  all  controversies  between  labor  and  capital.  .  .  In  July,  1884, 
by  a  law  of  congress,  a  bureau  of  labor  was  established  and  placed  in 
charge  of  a  commissioner  of  labor.  .  .  The  commission  which  I  suggest 
could  easily  be  ingrafted  upon  the  bureau  thus  already  organized  by  the 
addition  of  two  or  more  commissioners  and  by  supplementing  the  duties 
now  imposed  upon  it  by  such  other  powers  and  functions  as  would  permit 
the  commissioners  to  act  as  arbitrators,  when  necessary,  between  labor  and 
capital,  under  such  limitations  and  upon  such  occasions  as  should  be 
deemed  proper  and  useful.  Power  should  also  be  distinctly  conferred 
upon  this  bureau  to  investigate  the  causes  of  all  disputes  as  they  occur, 
whether  submitted  for  arbitration  or  not,  so  that  information  may  always 
be  at  hand  to  aid  legislation  on  the  subject,  when  necessary  and  desirable." 

Another  and  still  more  decisive  step  was  taken  by  the  President  in  the 
advancement  of  that  reform  to  which  his  word  had  been  pledged  and  in 
which  he  took  so  deep  an  interest,  when,  on  July  14  of  this  year  (1886) 
he  issued  an  order  to  the  holders  of  office  under  the  government,  in  which 
he  allowed  no  misunderstanding  to  remain  as  to  his  position,  "  I  deem 
this  a  proper  time,"  were  his  opening  words,  "to  especially  warn  all  sub- 
ordinates in  the  several  departments  and  all  office-holders  under  the  gen- 
eral government  against  the  use  of  their  official  positions  in  attempts  to 
control  political  movements  in  their  localities.  .  .  They  should  scrupulously 
avoid  in  their  political  action,  as  well  as  in  the  discharge  of  their  official 
duty,  offending  by  a  display  of  obtrusive  partisanship  their  neighbors  who 
have  relations  with  them  as  public  officials.  They  should  also  constantly 
remember  that  their  party  friends,  from  whom  they  have  received  prefer- 
ment, have  not  invested  them  with  the  power  of  arbitrarily  managing 
their  political  affairs.  They  have  no  right  as  office-holders  to  dictate  the 
political  action  of  their  party  associates  or  to  throttle  freedom  of  action 
within  party  lines  by  methods  and  practices  which  pervert  every  useful 
and  justifiable  purpose  of  party  organization." 

During  the  summer  of  the  year  above  named.  President  Cleveland  arose 
to  the  courage  of  his  convictions  by  interposing  his  veto  to  the  passage  of 
over  one  hundred  private  pension  bills,  giving  the  reasons  that  led  him 
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to  action  in  each  individual  case,  and  taking  the  full  responsibility  of 
that  action  upon  himself.  No  small  amount  of  political  capital  was 
made,  or  attempted  to  be  made,  by  his  party  opponents  over  his 
course  in  this  matter — a  result  he  could  not  but  have  foreseen  when  he  de- 
cided what  course  he  should  pursue.  He  did  what  he  believed  to  be  his 
duty,  and  allowed  the  political  consequences  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
President  Cleveland's  second  annual  message  to  congress,  December 
6,  1886,  was  a  voluminous  document,  mostly  devoted  to  matters  upon 
which  he  had  already  taken  an  official  stand.  The  foreign  relations  of 
our  government  were  treated  with  a  degree  of  attention  and  a  minuteness 
of  detail  that  proved  the  administration's  regard  for  American  interests 
and  American  rights.  Touching  the  pressing  question  of  the  surplus  in 
the  National  treasury,  he  said :  ' '  The  application  of  the  surplus  to  the 
payment  of  such  portion  of  the  pubHc  debt  as  is  now  at  our  option, 
subject  to  extinguishment,  if  continued  at  the  rate  which  has  lately  pre- 
vailed, would  retire  that  class  of  indebtedness  within  less  than  one  year 
from  this  date.  Thus  a  continuation  of  our  present  revenue  system  would 
soon  result  in  the  receipt  of  an  annual  income  much  greater  than  necessary 
to  meet  the  government  expenses,  with  no  indebtedness  upon  which  it 
could  be  applied."  His  recommendations  were:  "I  recommend  that, 
keeping  in  view  all  these  considerations,  the  increasing  and  unnecessary 
surplus  of  National  income  annually  accumulating  be  released  to  the 
people  by  an  amendment  to  our  revenue  laws,  which  shall  cheapen  the 
price  of  the  necessaries  of  life  and  give  freer  entrance  to  such  imported 
materials  as  by  American  labor  may  be  manufactured  into  marketable 
commodities.  Nothing  can  be  accomplished,  however,  in  the  direction 
of  this  much  needed  reform  until  the  subject  is  approached  in  a  patriotic 
spirit  of  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  entire  country,  and  with  a  willing- 
ness to  yield  something  for  the  public  good."  His  former  recommenda- 
tion that  the  coinage  of  the  silver  dollar  should  be  suspended  "  on  all  the 
grounds  contained  in  my  former  recommendation,  reinforced  by  the  sig- 
nificant increase  of  our  gold  exportations  during  the  last  year,"  and  for  the 
further  reason  "  that  the  more  this  currency  is  distributed  among  the 
people  the  greater  becomes  our  duty  to  protect  it  from  disaster  ;  that  we 
now  have  an  abundance  for  all  our  needs  ;  and  that  there  seems  but  little 
propriety  in  building  vaults  to  store  such  currency,  when  the  only  pre- 
tense for  its  coinage  is  the  necessity  for  its  use  by  the  people  as  a  circu- 
lating medium. "  In  his  remarks  concerning  civil  service  these  hearty  words 
of  endorsement  were  used  :  "  The  continued  operation  of  the  law  relating 
to  our  civil  service  has  added  to  the  most  convincing  proofs  of  its  necessity 
and  usefulness.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  every  public  officer  who  has  a 
just  idea  of  his  duty  to  the  people  testifies  to  the  value  of  this  reform. 
Its  staunchest  friends  are  found  among  those  who  understand  it  best,  and 
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its  warmest  supporters  are  those  who  are  restrained  and  protected  by  its 
requirements.  .  .  Our  civil  service  reform  may  be  imperfect  in  seme 
of  its  details ;  it  may  be  misunderstood  and  opposed  ;  it  may  not  always 
be  faithfully  applied.  Its  designs  may  sometimes  miscarry,  through  mis- 
take or  willful  intent ;  may  sometimes  tremble  under  the  assaults  of  its 
enemies,  or  languish  under  the  misguided  zeal  of  impracticable  friends. 
But  if  the  people  of  this  country  ever  submit  to  the  banishment  of  its 
underlying  principle  for  the  operation  of  their  government,  they  will  aban- 
don the  surest  guarantee  of  the  safety  and  success  of  American  institu- 
tions." The  other  points  touched  upon  in  this  message  may  be  briefly 
summed  up  as  follows :  The  President  reprobated  the  cruel  treatment  of 
the  Chinese  in  this  country  and  promised  a  comprehensive  remedy  through 
a  convention  with  the  Chinese  government;  expressed  the  hope  that 
pending  negotiations  would  settle  the  Canadian  fishery  question  ;  laid 
down  the  American  doctrine,  in  relation  to  the  Cutting  case,  that  no  for- 
eign authority  can  be  permitted  to  punish  Americans  for  offences  com- 
mitted on  our  soil ;  advised  our  adhesion  to  the  Berne  copyright  conven- 
tion ;  urged  appropriations  for  coast  and  harbor  defences  and  the  new 
navy  ;  called  for  the  vote  of  additional  money,  and  the  appointment  of 
a  commission  to  hasten  the  process  of  transforming  the  Indians  into 
farmers  settled  on  their  own  lands  in  severalty ;  protested  in  behalf  of 
both  laborer  and  farmer  against  the  levying  of  more  taxation  than  is 
necessary  to  meet  the  just  obligations  of  the  government,  and  called  for 
a  revision  of  the  revenue  laws  in  the  direction  of  reduction  by  a  lowering 
of  duties  on  the  necessaries  of  life  and  on  raw  materials  ;  advised  the  re- 
peal of  the  preemption,  timber  culture,  and  desert  land  acts,  and  legisla- 
tion to  carry  into  effect  the  commercial  treaty  with  Mexico. 

On  February  ii,  1887,  President  Cleveland  performed  another  official 
act  which  required  no  small  degree  of  courage,  by  his  veto  of  a  bill  grant- 
ing pensions  to  dependent  soldiers  and  sailors  and  dependent  parents  of 
such,  giving  in  language  easily  understood,  his  reasons  for  such  action. 

Mr.  Daniel  Manning,  secretary  of  the  treasury,  resigned  his  position  on 
February  14,  thus  making  the  first  break  in  President  Cleveland's  cabinet. 
Ill  health  was  the  sole  cause  of  this  action.  Mr.  Charles  S.  Fairchild,  an 
assistant  in  the  same  department,  was  promoted  to  the  vacancy  on 
March  31. 

In  October,  1887^  the  President  decided  upon  an  extended  tour  of  the 
south  and  west,  in  search  of  needed  relaxation  from  the  severe  demands 
of  official  life,  and  in  order  that  he  might  become  better  acquainted  with 
those  great  and  growing  sections  upon  which  his  action  at  times  might 
have  so  deep  an  effect.  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Kansas  City, 
Memphis  and  other  important  points  were  visited,  and  no  matter  what 
diverse  views  the  country  may  have  entertained  concerning  the  course  of 
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the  President  in  an  official  sense,  there  was  no  doubt  of  the  genuineness 
of  his  welcome,  or  the  hearty  greeting  extended  to  him  by  all  classes 
and  the  members  of  all  political  parties.  Several  speeches  were  made  by 
the  distinguished  guest,  those  in  the  south  being  marked  by  their  fairness 
and  spirit  of  unquestioned  patriotism.  The  keynote  of  all  was  sounded 
in  that  at  Memphis,  wherein  he  said:  "The  patriotic  sentiment  expressed 
on  your  behalf  by  your  honored  fellow-citizen  in  his  address  of  welcome, 
I  am  sure  I  may  say  will  be  generously  responded  to  by  your  countrymen 
®f  the  north.  They  want,  I  believe,  rest  from  sectional  bitterness,  and 
they  know  that  the  destiny  of  our  country  is  only  to  be  achieved  by  a 
true  union  in  sentiment,  one  in  feeling  as  well  as  in  name.  The  business 
interests  of  our  people  are  too  alert  and  intelligent  to  be  sacrificed  or  in- 
jured by  selfish  appeals  to  passion.  They  only  insist  that  all  the  results 
of  the  arbitrament  of  arms,  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  shall  be 
fully  retained  and  enforced." 

No  matter  what  achievements  may  be  set  down  to  the  credit  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  President  Cleveland,  or  what  shortcomings  may  be  charged 
against  it,  no  honest-minded  reviewer  can  deny  that  it  opened  a  new  era 
in  the  manner  and  methods  of  appointment  to  civil  positions  under  the 
government,  and  established  a  precedent  that  incoming  administrations 
will  be  compelled  to  observe  as  a  matter  of  self-preservation  itself.  Those 
who  came  into  the  Presidential  position  since  this  reform  of  the  civil  ser- 
vice grew  out  of  the  domain  of  debate  and  became  a  matter  of  practical 
politics — Hayes,  Garfield,  Arthur — found  the  offices  filled  with  their  party 
friends,  and  the  chief  question  demanding  solution  at  their  hands  in  that 
direction,  was  as  to  which  man  should  be  preferred  or  which  faction  rec- 
ognized. When  Grover  Cleveland  entered  the  White  House,  he  found  a 
hundred  thousand  of  an  opposite  political  faith  entrenched  in  positions 
from  which  they  had  made  ceaseless  and  effective  warfare  upon  himself, 
his  party  and  his  political  faith ;  and  it  required  a  broad  patriotism,  a 
calm  judgment,  a  keen  vision  and  a  grand  courage  to  choose  the  path  he 
selected  and  to  walk  unmoved  therein.  He  took  the  responsibility  of 
his  policy ;  and  its  justification  has  been  found  in  the  respect  of  the  Nation, 
the  encouragement  and  thanks  of  those  who  had  the  reform  at  heart,  and 
the  effective,  if  tardy,  endorsement  of  those  of  his  own  party  who  have 
come  to  see  that  the  broadest  stroke  of  poHtical  policy  ever  given  by  the 
Democratic  party  of  the  Nation,  was  when  a  Democratic  senator  intro- 
duced a  civil  service  bill  and  secured  its  passage  to  a  law,  and  when  a 
Democratic  President  saw  that  it  was  honored  and  fulfilled. 

President  Cleveland  was  married  on  June  2,  1886,  to  Miss  P^rances 
Folsom,  a  member  of  one  of  the  best  known  families  of  western  New 
York. 
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The  annual  message  sent  to  congress  on  December  6,  1887,  was  awaited 
with  unusual  interest,  in  view  of  the  immense  surplus  that  had  accumu- 
lated in  the  National  treasury,  and  the  various  plans  proposed  by  which  it 
might  be  reduced  to  the  best  interests  of  all  concerned.  The  question, 
and  that  of  a  revision  of  the  tariff,  which  was  of  necessity  a  part  of  it, 
were  considered  by  the  President  of  such  transcendent  and  immediate  im- 
portance, that  all  other  themes  were  postponed  for  the  time,  and  the  whole 
message  given  to  their  discussion.  His  position  was  stated  with  the  greatest 
plainness  of  speech,  and  while  the  general  opinion  was  that  he  had  placed 
himself  fairly  upon  free  trade  ground,  the  verdict  was  that  he  had  been 
equal  to  the  courage  of  his  convictions  and  had  spoken  as  he  thought  best 
for  the  country,  regardless  of  the  effects  upon  his  political  future.  The 
message  was  dignified  and  forcible,  and  was  treated  with  marked  atten- 
tion and  fairness  of  discussion  by  the  press  of  the  country,  whether  for 
protection  or  free  trade.  The  following  brief  extracts  from  the  message 
will  give  an  idea  of  the  position  assumed  : 

"You  are  confronted  at  the  threshold  of  your  legislative  duties  with  a 
condition  of  the  National  finances  which  imperatively  demands  immediate 
and  careful  consideration.  The  amount  of  money  annually  exacted 
through  the  operation  of  present  laws,  from  the  industries  and  necessities 
of  the  people,  largely  exceeds  the  sum  necessary  to  meet  the  expenses  of 
the  government.  When  we  consider  that  the  theory  of  our  institutions 
guarantees  to  every  citizen  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  the  fruits  of  his  in- 
dustry and  enterprise,  with  only  such  deduction  as  may  be  his  share  to- 
wards the  careful  and  economical  maintenance  of  the  government  which 
protects  him,  it  is  plain  that  the  exaction  of  more  than  this  is  indefensible 
extortion,  and  a  culpable  betrayal  of  American  fairness  and  justice.  This 
wrong  inflicted  upon  those  who  bear  the  burden  of  National  taxation,  like 
other  wrongs,  multiplies  a  brood  of  evil  consequences.  The  public  treas- 
ury, which  should  only  exist  as  a  conduct  conveying  the  people's  tribute 
to  its  legitimate  objects,  expenditure,  becomes  a  hoarding  place  for  money 
needlessly  withdrawn  from  trade  and  the  people's  use,  thus  crippling  our 
National  energies,  suspending  our  country's  development,  preventing  in- 
vestment in  productive  enterprise,  threatening  financial  disturbance  and 
inviting  schemes  of  public  plunder.  .  .  .  One  scheme  of  taxation,  by  means 
of  which  this  needless  surplus  is  taken  from  the  people  and  put  into  the 
public  treasury,  consists  of  a  tariff  or  duty  levied  upon  importations  from 
abroad,  and  internal  revenue  taxes  levied  upon  the  consumption  of  tobacco 
and  spirituous  and  malt  liquors.  It  must  be  conceded  that  none  of  the 
things  subjected  to  internal  revenue  taxation  are,  strictly  speaking,  neces- 
saries;  there  appears  to  be  no  just  complaint  of  this  taxation  by  the  con- 
sumers of  these  articles,  and  there  seems  to  be  nothing  so  well  able  to 
bear  the  burden  without  hardship  to  any  portion  of  the  people.      But  our 
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present  tariff  laws,  the  vicious,  inequitable  and  illogical  source  of  unnec- 
essary taxation,  ought  to  be  at  once  revised  and  amended.  These  laws, 
as  their  primary  and  plain  effect,  raise  the  price  to  consumers  of  all  articles 
imported  and  subject  to  duty,  by  precisely  the  sum  paid  for  such  duties. 
Thus  the  amount  of  the  duty  measures  the  tax  paid  by  those  who  purchase 
for  use  these  imported  articles.  Many  of  these  things,  however,  are 
raised  or  manufactured  in  our  own  country,  and  the  duties  now  levied  upon 
foreign  goods  and  products  are  called  protection  to  these  home  manufac- 
tures, because  they  render  it  possible  for  those  of  our  people  who  are  man- 
ufacturers to  make  these  taxed  articles  and  sell  them  for  a  price  equal  to 
that  demanded  for  the  imported  goods  that  have  paid  customs  duty.  So 
it  happens  that,  while  comparatively  a  few  use  the  imported  articles,  millions 
of  our  people,  who  never  use  and  never  saw  any  of  the  foreign  products, 
purchase  and  use  things  of  the  same  kind  made  in  this  country,  and  pay 
therefor  nearly  or  quite  the  same  enhanced  price  which  the  duty  adds  to 
the  imported  articles. 

"  It  is  not  proposed  to  entirely  relieve  the  country  of  this  taxation.  It 
must  be  extensively  continued  as  the  source  of  the  government's  income  ; 
and  in  a  readjustment  of  our  tariff  the  interests  of  American  labor  engaged 
in  manufacture  should  be  carefully  considered,  as  well  as  the  preservation 
of  our  manufacturers.  It  may  be  called  protection,  or  by  any  other  name, 
but  relief  from  the  hardships  and  dangers  of  our  present  tariff  laws  should 
be  devised  with  especial  precaution  against  imperiling  the  existence  of 
our  manufacturing  interests.  .  .  .  But  the  reduction  of  taxation 
demanded  should  be  so  measured  as  not  to  necessitate  or  justify  either  the 
loss  of  employment  by  the  working  man  or  the  lessening  of  his  wages  ;  and 
the  profits  still  remaining  to  the  manufacturer  after  a  necessary  readjust- 
ment should  furnish  no  excuse  for  the  sacrifice  of  the  interests  of  his  em- 
ployes either  in  their  opportunity  to  work  or  in  the  diminution  of  their  com- 
pensation. Nor  can  the  worker  in  manufactures  fail  to  understand  that 
while  a  high  tariff  is  claimed  to  be  necessary  to  allow  the  payment  of 
remunerative  wages,  it  certainly  results  in  a  very  large  increase  in  the 
price  of  nearly  all  sorts  of  manufactures,  which,  in  almost  countless  forms^ 
he  needs  for  the  use  of  himself  and  his  family.  He  receives  at  the  desk 
of  his  employer  his  wages,  and  perhaps  before  he  reaches  home  is  obliged 
in  a  purchase  for  family  use  of  an  article  which  embraces  his  own  labor, 
to  return  in  the  payment  of  the  increase  in  price  which  the  tariff  permits, 
the  hard-earned  compensation  of  many  days  of  toil 

"  In  speaking  of  the  increased  cost  to  the  consumer  of  our  home  manu- 
factures, resulting  from  a  duty  laid  upon  imported  articles  of  the  same 
description,  the  fact  is  not  overlooked  that  competition  among  our  domes- 
tic producers  sometimes  has  the  effect  of  keeping  the  price  of  our  prod- 
ucts below  the  highest  limit  allowed  by  such  duty ;   but  it  is  notorious 
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that  this  competition  is  too  often  strangled  by  combinations,  quite  preva- 
lent at  times  and  frequently  called  trusts,  which  have  for  their  object  the 
regulation  of  the  supply  and  price  of  commodities  made  and  sold  by  mem- 
bers of  the  combination.  The  people  can  hardly  hope  for  consideration 
in  the  operation  of  these  selfish  schemes.  If,  however,  in  the  absence  of 
such  combination  a  healthy  and  free  competition  reduces  the  price  of  any 
particular  dutiable  article  of  home  production  below  which  it  might  other- 
wise reach  under  our  tariff  laws,  and  if,  with  such  reduced  price,  the  man- 
ufacturer continues  to  thrive,  it  is  entirely  evident  that  one  thing  has  been 
discovered  which  should  be  carefully  scrutinized  in  an  effort  to  reduce 
taxation.  The  necessity  of  combination  to  maintain  the  price  of  any  com- 
modity to  the  tariff  point  furnishes  proof  that  someone  is  willing  to  accept 
lower  prices  for  such  commodity,  and  that  such  prices  are  remunerative  ; 
and  the  latter  prices  produced  by  competition  prove  the  same  thing. 
Thus,  where  either  of  these  conditions  exists,  a  case  would  seem  to  be 
presented  for  an  easy  reduction  of  taxation. 

"The  considerations  which  have  been  presented  touching  our  tariff 
laws  are  intended  only  to  enforce  an  earnest  recommendation  that  the 
surplus  revenues  of  the  government  be  prevented  by  the  reduction  of  our 
customs  duties,  and  at  the  same  time  to  emphasize  a  suggestion  that,  in 
accomplishing  this  purpose,  we  may  discharge  a  double  duty  to  our  people 
by  granting  to  them  a  measure  of  relief  from  tariff  taxation  in  quarters 
where  it  is  most  needed  and  from  sources  where  it  can  be  most  fairly  and 
justly  accorded.  Nor  can  the  presentation  made  of  such  consideration 
be,  with  any  degree  of  fairness,  regarded  as  evidence  of  unfriendliness  to- 
ward our  manufacturing  interests  or  of  any  lack  of  appreciation  of  their 
value  and  importance.  These  interests  constitute  a  leading  and  most 
substantial  element  of  our  National  greatness  and  furnish  the  proof  of  our 
country's  progress  that  if,  in  the  emergency  that  presses  upon  us,  our 
manufacturers  are  asked  to  surrender  something  for  the  public  good  and 
to  avert  disaster,  their  patriotism  as  well  as  a  grateful  recognition  of  the 
advantages  already  afforded  should  lead  them  to  be  willing  to  cooperate. 
No  demand  is  made  that  they  shall  forego  all  the  benefits  of  governmental 
regard,  but  they  cannot  wait  to  be  admonished  of  their  duty  as  well  as 
their  enlightened  self-interest  and  safety  when  they  are  reminded  of  the 
fact  that  a  financial  panic  and  collapse,  to  which  the  present  condition 
tend,  afford  no  greater  shelter  or  protection  to  our  manufacturers  than  to 
our  other  important  enterprises.  The  opportunity  for  safe,  careful  and 
deliberate  reform  is  now  afforded,  and  none  of  us  should  be  unmindful  of 
a  time  when  an  abused  and  irritated  people,  heedless  of  those  who  have 
resisted  timely  and  seasonable  relief,  may  insist  upon  a  radical  and  sweep- 
ing rectification  of  their  wrongs.  The  difficulty  attending  a  wise  and  fair 
revision  of  our  tariff  laws  is  not  underestimated.      It  will   require  on   the 
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part  of  congress  great  labor  and  care,  and  especially  a  broad  and  National 
contemplation  of  the  subject  and  a  patriotic  disregard  of  such  local 
and  selfish  claims  as  are  unreasonable  and  reckless  of  the  welfare  of  the 
entire  country." 

The  President  then  advanced  a  number  of  specific  suggestions  as  to 
how  the  desired  results  might  be  reached,  and  in  conclusion  used  these 
strong  and  earnest  words  : 

'•  Both  of  the  great  political  parties  now  represented  in  the  government 
have,  by  repeated  and  authoritative  declarations,  condemned  the  condition 
of  our  laws,  which  permit  the  collection  from  the  people  of  unnecessary 
revenue,  and  have  in  the  most  solemn  manner  piomised  us  correction,  and 
neither  as  citizens  or  partisans  are  our  countrymen  in  a  mood  to  condone 
the  deliberate  violation  of  these  pledges.  Our  progress  toward  a  wise 
conclusion  will  not  be  improved  by  dwelling  upon  the  theories  of  protec- 
tion and  free  trade.  This  savors  too  much  of  bandying  epithets.  It  is  a 
condition  which  confronts  us,  not  a  theory.  Relief  from  this  condition 
may  involve  a  slight  reduction  of  the  advantages  which  we  award  our 
home  productions,  but  the  entire  withdrawal  of  such  advantages  should 
not  be  contemplated.  The  question  of  free  trade  is  absolutely  irrelevant, 
and  the  persistent  claim  made  in  certain  quarters  that  all  efforts  to  relieve 
the  people  from  unjust  and  unnecessary  taxation  are  schemes  of  so-called 
free  traders,  is  mischievous  and  far  removed  from  any  consideration  for 
the  public  good.  The  simple  and  plain  duty  which  we  owe  the  people  is 
to  reduce  taxation  to  the  necessary  expenses  of  an  economical  operation 
of  the  government  and  to  restore  to  the  business  of  the  country  the  money 
which  we  hold  in  the  treasury  through  this  perversion  of  governmental 
powers.  These  things  can  and  should  be  done  with  safety  to  all  our 
industries  without  danger  to  the  opportunity  for  remunerative  active  labor, 
which  our  workingmen  need,  and  with  benefit  to  them  and  all  our  people 
by  cheapening  their  means  of  subsistence  and  increasing  the  measure  of 
their  comforts." 

These  are  the  words  of  a  m^an  whose  purpose  it  is  to  do  his  duty  to  his 
country  and  station,  accept  or  reject  them  as  we  may. 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  his  discussion  of  these  measures  of  vital 
interest.  President  Cleveland  explains  his  omission  of  the  usual  recom- 
mendations upon  various  themes,  in  the  following  words  : 

"  The  Constitution  provides  that  the  President  shall,  from  time  to  time, 
give  to  the  congress  information  of  the  state  of  the  Union.  It  has  been 
the  custom  of  the  Executive,  in  compliance  with  this  provision,  to  annu- 
ally exhibit  to  the  congress  at  the  opening  of  its  session  the  general 
condition  of  the  country,  and  to  detail  with  some  particulars  the  operations 
of  the  different  executive  departments.  It  would  be  especially  agreeable 
to  follow  this  course  at  the  present  time  and   to  call   attention   to  the 
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valuable  accomplishments  of  these  departments  during  the  last  fiscal  year, 
but  I  am  so  much  impressed  with  the  paramount  importance  of  the 
subject  to  which  this  communication  has  thus  far  been  devoted,  that  I 
shall  forego  the  addition  of  any  other  topic,  and  only  urge  upon  your 
immediate  consideration  the  state  of  the  Union  as  shown  in  the  present 
condition  of  our  treasury,  and  our  general  fiscal  situation,  upon  which 
every  element  of  our  safety  and  prosperity  depends.  The  reports  of  the 
heads  of  departments,  which  will  be  submitted,  contain  full  and  explicit 
information  touching  the  transactions  of  the  business  entrusted  to  them, 
and  such  recommendations  relating  to  legislation  to  the  public  interest  as 
they  deem  advisable.  I  ask  for  these  reports  and  recommendations  the 
deliberate  examination  and  action  of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment. There  are  other  subjects  not  embraced  in  the  departmental  reports 
demanding  legislative  consideration,  and  which  I  should  be  glad  to  submit. 
Some  of  them,  however,  have  been  earnestly  presented  in  previous 
messages,  and  as  to  them,  I  beg  leave  to  repeat  prior  recommendations. 
As  the  law  makes  no  provisions  for  any  report  from  the  department  of 
state,  a  brief  history  of  the  transactions  of  that  important  department, 
together  with  other  matters  which  it  may  hereafter  be  deemed  essential  to 
commend  to  the  attention  of  the  congress,  may  furnish  the  occasion  for 
a  future  communication." 

Extended  space  has  been  given  to  the  above  not  only  because  it  seems 
required  to  explain  the  position  of  the  President  but  because  it  marks,  to 
some  extent,  a  new  departure  in  the  discussion  of  the  tariff,  and  in  the 
relation  of  the  Democratic  and  Repubhcan  parties  thereto.  The  impres- 
sion in  the  minds  of  thoughtful  readers  and  close  observers  was  that  the 
question  must  of  necessity  dominate  the  ensuing  National  conventions  of 
both  parties,  and  that  new  positions  to  some  extent  might  be  looked  for 
in  each.  The  tone  of  respect  in  which  the  message  was  received  can  be 
understood  from  the  following,  taken  from  one  of  the  most  advanced 
Republican  and  high  tariff  journals  in  the  land :  "  The  Democratic  party 
has  not,  since  the  war,  dared  to  come  out  so  openly  in  favor  of  a  general 
reduction  of  the  tariff.  Mr.  Cleveland  has  made  the  issue  squarely  and 
manfully,  and  however  much  men  may  differ  from  him,  no  one  will  fail  to 
give  him  credit  for  the  honesty  of  his  convictions." 

Several  further  changes  in  the  cabinet  occurred,  or  were  indicated  as 
soon  to  occur,  during  the  closing  days  of  1887.  On  December  6  the 
President  sent  the  following  nominations  to  the  senate  :  Lucius  Q.  C. 
Lamar,  secretary  of  the  interior,  to  an  associate  justiceship  of  the  United 
States  supreme  court  ;  William  F.  Vilas,  postmaster-general,  to  the 
secretaryship  of  the  interior,  vice  Lamar,  resigned  ;  Don  M.  Dickenson 
of  Michigan,  to  be  postmaster-general,  and  Charles  S.  Fairchild,  whose 
appointment  during  the  recess  of  congress  has  been  already  described,  to 
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the  secretaryship  of  the  treasury.  In  tendering  his  resignation  Mr, 
Lamar  said  :  "In  terminating  my  relations  to  you  as  a  member  of  your 
official  family,  I  desire  to  express  my  grateful  sense  of  the  obligation  I  am 
under  to  you  personally  for  the  consideration  and  kindness  which  have 
always  characterized  your  treatment  of  me,  and  for  the  generous  confi- 
dence and  support  which  you  have  steadily  given  me  in  the  trying  and 
arduous  administration  of  this  department.  I  shall  always  be  proud  to 
have  been  associated  with  the  honorable  record  you  will  leave  upon  the 
page  of  your  country's  history."  In  the  course  of  his  reply  the  President 
very  gracefully  said  :  "  What  I  have  thus  far  written  seems  very  formal 
indeed.  I  intended  this  because  I  am  sure  that  the  close  confidence  and 
the  relations  in  public  affairs  which  have  grown  up  between  us  need  no 
expression  or  interpretation.  And  yet  I  find  it  utterly  impossible  for  me 
to  finish  this  note  without  assuring  you  that  the  things  which  have  char- 
acterized your  conduct  and  bearing  in  the  position  from  which  you  now 
retire — all  your  devotion  to  your  country  and  your  chief;  your  self- 
sacrificing  care  and  solicitude  for  public  interests ;  all  the  benefit  which 
your  official  service  has  conferred  upon  your  fellow-countrymen,  and  all 
the  affection  and  kindness  so  often  exhibited  toward  me  personally — I  shall 
constantly  remember  with  tenderness  and  gratitude." 

On  January  17,  1888,  the  President  transmitted  to  congress  a  special 
message  in  reference  to  the  majority  and  minority  report  submitted 
by  the  commission  appointed  upon  the  Pacific  railroads.  After  describing 
the  appointment  and  purpose  of  this  commission  the  message  said  : 
"The  commissioners  immediately  after  their  election  entered  upon  the 
discharge  of  their  duties,  and  have  prosecuted  their  inquiries  with  com- 
mendable industry,  intelligence  and  thoroughness.  A  large  amount  of 
testimony  has  been  taken,  and  all  the  facts  have  been  developed  which 
appear  to  be  necessary  for  the  consideration  of  the  questions  arising 
from  the  condition  of  these  aided  railroads  and  their  relations  to  the 
government.  The  commissioners  have,  however,  been  unable  to  agree 
upon  the  manner  in  which  these  railroads  should  be  treated  respecting 
their  indebtedness  to  the  United  States,  or  to  unite  upon  the  plan  best 
calculated  to  secure  the  payment  of  such  indebtedness.  This  disagree- 
ment has  resulted  in  the  preparation  of  two  reports,  both  of  which  are 
herewith  submitted  to  congress.  These  reports  exhibit  such  transactions 
and  schemes  connected  with  the  construction  of  the  aided  roads  and  their 
management,  and  suggest  the  invention  of  such  devices  on  the  part  of 
those  having  them  in  charge  for  the  apparent  purpose  of  defeating  any 
chance  for  the  government's  reimbursement,  that  any  adjustment  or  plan 
of  settlement  should  be  predicated  upon  the  substantial  interests  of  the 
government,  rather  than  any  forbearance  or  generosity  deserved  by  the 
companies." 
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After  an  extended  discussion  of  the  whole  question,  and  the  expression 
of  a  very  decided  purpose  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  public  rather 
than  those  of  the  railroads  in  any  settlement  of  the  disputes,  the  President 
adds,  in  conclusion: 

*'  It  is  quite  time  that  the  troublesome  complications  surrounding  this 
entire  subject,  which  has  been  transmitted  to  us  as  a  legacy  from  former 
days,  should  be  adjusted  and  settled.  No  one,  I  think,  expects  that  these 
railroad  companies  will  be  able  to  pay  their  immense  indebtedness  to  the 
government  at  its  maturity.  Any  proceedings  or  arrangement  that 
would  result  now,  or  at  any  time,  in  putting  these  roads,  or  any  portion 
of  them,  in  the  possession  and  control  of  the  government  is,  in  my 
opinion,  to  be  rejected,  certainly  as  long  as  there  is  the  least  chance  for 
indemnification  through  any  other  means.  I  suppose  we  are  hardlyjusti- 
fied  in  indulging  the  irritation  and  indignation  naturally  arising  from  a 
contemplation  of  malfeasance  to  such  an  extent  as  to  lead  to  the  useless 
destruction  of  these  roads  or  the  loss  of  the  advance  made  by  the  govern- 
ment. I  believe  that  our  efforts  should  be  in  a  more  practical  direction, 
and  should  tend  with  no  condonation  of  wrong-doing  to  the  collection  by 
the  government,  on  behalf  of  the  people,  of  the  public  money  now  in 
jeopardy.  While  the  plan  presented  by  a  majority  of  the  commission 
appears  to  be  well  devised,  and  gives  at  least  partial  promise  of  the  result 
sought,  the  fact  will  not  escape  attention  that  its  success  depends  upon  its 
acceptance  by  the  companies  and  their  ability  to  perform  its  conditions 
after  acceptance.  It  is  exceedingly  important  that  any  adjustment  now 
made  should  be  final  and  effective.  These  considerations  suggest  the 
possibility  that  the  remedy  proposed  in  the  majority  report  might  well  be 
applied  to  a  part  only  of  these  aided  railroad  companies.  The  settlement 
and  determination  of  the  questions  involved  are  peculiarly  within  the 
province  of  the  congress.  The  subject  has  been  made  quite  a  familiar  one 
by  congressional  discussion ;  this  is  now  supplemented  in  a  valuable 
manner  by  the  facts  presented  in  the  reports  herewith  submitted.  The 
public  interest  urges  prompt  and  efficient  action." 

On  February  21  the  President  made  a  visit  to  Florida  and  attended  the 
Sub-tropical  Exposition  in  progress  in  Jacksonville,  that  state.  The 
incidents  of  welcome  noted  in  description  of  his  former  trip  to  the  south 
were  repeated  upon  this  occasion. 

The  President  had  been,  from  the  opening  of  his  administration,  an  in- 
terested observer  and  participant  in  the  measures  under  consideration  by 
the  government  for  the  settling  of  the  fisheries  disputes  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  and  on  February  16,  a  treaty  adjusting  the  dispute 
between  the  two  countries,  signed  by  the  representatives  of  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  was  sent  by  the  President  to  the  senate,  with  a 
message  recommending  its  ratification.      On  April  2  a  bill  by  Representa- 
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tive  Mills  of  Texas,  a  Democrat,  for  the  reduction  and  readjusting  of  the 
tariff,  was  offered  to  the  house,  and  opened  a  discussion  that  continued 
in  congress  and  before  the  people  until  the  close  of  the  Pr^idential  cam- 
paign of  1888,  being  made  the  basis  of  the  great  protective  warfare  waged 
by  the  two  great  parties  during  that  exciting  period.  It  failed  of  passage 
by  congress  in  the  longest  session  known  in  the  history  of  that  body. 

It  was  a  foregone  conclusion  from  the  first  that  President  Cleveland 
would  become  once  more  the  nominee  of  the  Democratic  party,  and 
when  the  National  convention  met  at  St.  Louis  on  June  5,  no  other 
name  was  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  first  place  upon  the  ticket. 
He  was  nominated  by  acclamation,  and  Allen  G.  Thurman  of  Ohio 
named  as  the  vice-presidential  candidate.  When  officially  notified  of  the 
action  of  the  convention,  Mr.  Cleveland  said  :  "  Familiarity  with  the  great 
office  which  I  hold  has  but  added  to  my  apprehension  of  its  sacred  character, 
and  the  consecration  demanded  of  him  who  assumes  its  immense  responsi- 
bilities. It  is  the  repository  of  the  people's  will  and  power.  Within  its  vision 
should  be  the  protection  and  welfare  of  the  humblest  citizen,  and  with 
quick  ear  it  should  catch  from  the  remotest  corner  of  the  land  the  plea  of 
the  people  for  justice  and  right.  .  .  .  I  shall  not  dwell  upon  the  acts  and 
policy  of  the  administration  now  drawing  to  its  close.  Its  record  is  open 
to  every  citizen  of  the  land  ;  and  yet  I  will  not  be  deniedthe  privilege  of 
asserting  at  this  time  that  in  the  exercise  of  the  functions  of  the  high 
trust  confided  to  me,  I  have  yielded  obedience  only  to  the  Constitution 
and  the  solemn  obligation  of  my  oath  of  office.  I  have  done  those  things 
which,  in  the  light  of  the  understanding  God  has  given  me,  seemed  most 
conducive  to  the  welfare  of  my  countrymen  and  the  promotion  of  good 
government.  I  would  not,  if  I  could,  for  myself  nor  for  you,  avoid  a  single 
consequence  of  a  fair  interpretation  of  my  course. " 

The  President  on  July  23  sent  a  message  to  congress,  accompanying 
the  fourth  report  of  the  United  States  Civil  Service  commission,  in  which 
he  took  occasion  to  summarize  some  of  the  results  which  had  been  pro- 
duced by  the  commission  and  the  law  under  which  they  worked.  In 
the  course  thereof  he  said:  "The  path  of  civil  service  reform  has  not  at 
all  times  been  pleasant  nor  easy,  the  scope  and  purpose  of  the  reform  hav- 
ing been  much  misapprehended,  and  this  has  not  only  given  rise  to  strong 
opposition,  but  has  led  to  its  invocation  by  its  friends  to  compass  objects 
not  in  the  least  related  to  it.  Thus  partisans  of  the  patronage  system 
have  naturally  condemned  it.  Those  who  do  not  understand  its  meaning 
either  mistrust  it,  or,  when  disappointed  because  in  its  present  stage  it  is 
not  applied  to  every  real  or  imaginary  ill,  accuse  those  charged  with  its 
enforcement  with  faithlessness  to  civil  service  reform.  .  .  .  And  yet  these 
are  but  the  incidents  of  an  advance  movement  which  is  radical  and  far- 
reaching.     The   people   are,  notwithstanding,  to  be  congratulated  upon 
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the  progress  which  has  been  made,  and  upon  the  firm,  practical  and  sensi- 
ble foundation  upon  which  this  reform  now  rests. " 

On  August  I  the  senate  rejected  the  fisheries  treaty ;  and  on  the  twenty- 
third  the  President  sent  to  congress  a  message  recommending  immedi- 
ate legislative  action,  enlarging  the  powers  conferred  upon  him  under  the 
Retaliation  act  passed  by  the  Forty-ninth  congress.  His  position  was 
courageously  and  emphatically  stated,  and  the  message  caused  great  ex- 
citement upon  both  sides  of  the  sea,  as  it  was  a  plain  statement  of  the 
rights  of  this  country  in  the  premises,  and  a  demand  for  full  authority 
from  congress  by  which  those  rights  should  be  maintained.  After  stating 
the  question  as  it  then  stood  before  the  people,  the  President  proceeded 
directly  to  the  point  in  these  words : 

"  I  fully  believe  that  the  treaty  just  rejected  by  the  senate  was  well  suited 
to  the  exigency,  and  that  its  provisions  were  adequate  for  our  security  in  the 
future  from  vexatious  incidents  and  for  the  promotion  of  friendly  neighbor- 
hood and  intimacy  without  sacrificing  in  the  least  our  National  pride  of  dig- 
nity. I  am  quite  conscious  that  neither  my  opinion  of  the  value  of  the  rejected 
treaty  nor  the  motives  which  prompted  its  negotiation  are  of  importance 
in  the  light  of  the  judgment  of  the  senate  proper.  But  it  is  of  importance 
to  note  that  this  treaty  has  been  rejected  without  any  apparent  disposition 
on  the  part  of  the  senate  to  alter  or  amend  its  provisions,  and  with  the  evi- 
dent intention,  not  wanting  expression,  that  no  negotiation  should  at  pres- 
ent be  concluded  touching  the  matter  at  issue.  The  cooperation  neces- 
sary for  the  adjustment  of  the  long-standing  National  differences  with 
which  we  have  to  deal,  by  methods  of  conference  and  agreement,  having 
thus  been  declined,  I  am  by  no  means  disposed  to  abandon  the  interests 
and  the  rights  of  our  people  in  the  premises,  or  to  neglect  their  grievances  ; 
and  I  therefore  turn  to  the  contemplation  of  a  plan  of  retaliation  as  a 
mode  which  still  remains  of  treating  the  situation.  I  am  not  unmindful 
of  the  gravity  of  the  responsibility  assumed  in  adopting  this  line  of  con- 
duct, nor  do  I  fail  in  the  least  to  appreciate  its  serious  consequences.  It 
will  be  impossible  to  injure  our  Canadian  neighbors  by  retaliatory  measures 
without  inflicting  some  damage  upon  our  own  citizens.  This  results 
from  our  proximity,  our  community  of  interests,  and  the  inevitable  com- 
mingling of  the  business  enterprises  which  have  been  developed  by  mu- 
tual activity.  Plainly  stated,  the  policy  of  National  retaliation  manifestly 
embraces  the  infliction  of  the  greatest  harm  upon  those  who  have  injured 
us,  with  the  least  possible  damage  to  ourselves.  There  is  also  an  evident 
propriety,  as  well  as  an  invitation  to  moral  support,  found  in  visiting  upon 
the  offending  party  the  same  measure  or  kind  of  treatment  of  which  we 
complain  and  as  far  as  possible  within  the  same  lines.  And,  above  all 
things,  the  plan  of  retaliation,  if  entered  upon,  should  be  thorough  and 
vigorous.     These  considerations  lead  me  at  this  time  to  invoke  the  aid 
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and  counsel  of  congress,  and  its  support  in  such  a  further  grant  of  power 
as  seems  to  me  necessary  and  desirable  to  render  effective  the  policy  I 
have  indicated. 

"  Congress  has  already  passed  a  law  which  received  Executive  assent  on 
the  third  day  of  March,  1887,  providing  that  in  case  American  fishing 
vessels,  being  or  visiting  in  the  waters  or  at  any  of  the  ports  of  the  British 
dominions  of  North  America,  should  be  or  lately  had  been  deprived  of  the 
rights  to  which  they  were  entitled  by  treaty  or  law,  or  if  they  were  denied 
certain  other  protections  therein  specified,  or  vexed  and  harassed  in  their 
enjoyment  of  the  same,  the  President  might  deny  to  vessels  and  the 
masters  and  crews  of  the  British  dominions  of  North  America  any  en- 
trance into  the  waters,  ports  or  harbors  of  the  United  States,  and  also  deny 
entry  into  any  port  or  place  of  the  United  States  of  any  product  of  said 
dominions,  or  other  goods  coming  from  said  dominion  to  the  United  States. 

"  While  I  shall  not  hesitate  upon  proper  occasions  to  enforce  this  act,  it 
would  seem  to  be  unnecessary  to  suggest  that,  if  such  enforcement  is  limited 
in  such  a  manner  as  shall  result  in  the  least  possible  injury  to  our  own  peo- 
ple, the  effect  would  probably  be  entirely  inadequate  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  purpose  desired.  I  deem  it  my  duty,  therefore,  to  call  atten- 
tion of  the  congress  to  certain  particulars  in  the  action  of  the  authorities  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada,  in  addition  to  the  general  allegations  already  made, 
which  appear  to  be  in  such  marked  contrast  to  the  liberal  and  friendly  dis- 
position of  our  country  as  in  my  opinion  to  call  for  such  legislation  as  will, 
upon  the  principles  already  stated,  properly  supplement  the  power  to 
inaugurate  retaliation  already  vested  in  the  Executive," 

After  briefly  stating  the  particulars  referred  to,  he  made  his  recommenda- 
tion of  measures  of  retaliation  in  the  following  words : 

*'  During  the  last  six  years  the  imports  and  exports  of  British  Canadian 
provinces  carried  across  our  territory  under  the  privileges  granted  by  our 
laws  amounted  in  value  to  about  ^270,000,000,  nearly  all  of  which  were 
goods  dutiable  under  our  tariff  laws.  By  far  the  larger  part  of  this  traffic 
consists  of  exchanges  of  goods  between  Great  Britain  and  her  American 
provinces,  brought  to  and  carried  from  our  ports  in  their  own  vessels. 
The  treaty  stipulation  entered  into  by  our  government  was  in  harmony 
with  laws  which  were  then  on  our  statute-book  and  are  still  in  force.  I 
recommend  immediate  legislative  action  conferring  upon  the  Executive  the 
power  to  suspend  by  proclamation  the  operation  of  all  laws  and  regulations 
permitting  the  transit  of  goods,  wares  and  merchandise  in  bond  across  or 
over  the  territory  of  the  United  States  to  or  from  Canada 

"The  history  of  events  connected  with  this  subject  makes  it  manifest 
that  the  Canadian  government  can,  if  so  disposed,  administer  its  laws  and 
protect  the  interests  of  its  people  without  manifestation  of  unfriendliness, 
and  without  the  unneighborly  treatment  of  our  fishing  vessels  of  which  we 
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have  justly  complained,  and  whatever  is  done  on  our  part  should  be  done 
in  the  hope  that  the  disposition  of  the  Canadian  government  may  remove 
the  occasion  of  a  resort  to  the  additional  Executive  power  now  sought 
through  legislative  action. 

"  I  am  satisfied  that,  upon  the  principles  which  should  govern  retaliation, 
our  intercourse  and  relations  with  the  Dominion  of  Canada  furnish  no 
better  opportunity  for  its  application  than  is  suggested  by  the  conditions 
herein  presented,  and  that  it  could  not  be  more  effectively  inaugurated  than 
under  the  power  of  suspension  recommended." 

The  message  was  received  by  the  supporters  of  the  President  as  a  suffi- 
cient answer  to  the  charges  that  he  had  been  dominated  by  British  influences 
in  his  recommendations  for  tariff  reform,  and  by  the  people  generally  as 
another  evidence  that  he  was  disposed  to  see  that  the  rights  of  America 
were  boldly  expressed  and  bravely  maintained. 

Under  date  of  September  8,  the  President  made  public  his  formal  accept- 
ance of  the  Democratic  nomination  for  the  Presidency.  It  dealt  largely  with 
the  question  of  revenue  reform,  as  already  given  in  his  last  annual  message, 
quoted  quite  fully  in  the  above,  and  in  the  opening  passages  said  : 

"  Gentlemen  :  In  addressing  to  you  my  formal  acceptance  of  the  nomina- 
tion to  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States,  my  thoughts  persistently  dwell 
upon  the  impressive  relation  of  such  action  to  the  American  people  whose 
confidence  is  thus  invited,  and  to  the  political  party  to  which  I  belong, 
just  entering  upon  a  contest  for  continued  supremacy. 

"This  world  does  not  afford  a  spectacle  more  sublime  than  is  furnished 
when  millions  of  free  and  intelligent  American  citizens  select  their  Chief 
Magistrate,  and  bid  one  of  their  number  to  find  the  highest  earthly  honor 
and  the  full  measure  of  public  duty  in  ready  submission  to  their  will. 

"It  follows  that  a  candidate  for  this  high  office  can  never  forget  that 
when  the  turmoil  and  the  strife  which  attend  the  selection  of  its  incum- 
bent shall  be  heard  no  more,  there  must  be  in  the  quiet  calm  which  fol- 
lows a  complete  and  solemn  self-consecration  by  the  people's  chosen 
President  of  every  faculty  and  endeavor  to  the  service  of  a  confiding  and 
generous  Nation  of  free  men. 

"  These  thoughts  are  intensified  by  the  light  of  my  experience  in  the 
Presidential  office,  which  has  soberly  impressed  me  with  the  severe  respon- 
sibilities which  it  imposes,  while  it  has  quickened  my  love  for  American 
institutions  and  taught  me  the  priceless  value  of  the  trust  of  my  country- 
men. 

"It  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  those  who  administer  our  govern- 
ment should  jealously  protect  and  maintain  the  rights  of  American  citizens 
at  home  and  abroad,  and  should  strive  to  achieve  for  our  country  her 
proper  place  among  the  nations  of  the  earth  ;    but  there  is  no  people 
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whose  nome  irrterests  are  so  great,  and  whose  numerous  objects  of  do- 
mestic concern  deserve  so  much  watchfulness  and  care," 

Mr.  Cleveland  then  proceeded  to  an  emphatic  and  clear  re-statement  of 
his  position  upon  the  great  questions  of  the  day,  showing  that  he  had  in 
no  respect  receded  from  the  high  ground  already  taken.  His  concluding 
words  were  as  follows  : 

"  With  firm  faith  in  the  intelligence  and  patriotism  of  our  countrymen, 
and  relying  upon  the  conviction  that  misrepresentation  will  not  influence 
them,  prejudice  will  not  cloud  their  understanding,  and  that  menace  will 
not  intimidate  them,  let  us  urge  the  people's  interest  and  pubHc  duty  for 
the  vindication  of  our  attempt  to  inaugurate  a  righteous  and  beneficent 
reform." 

The  next  important  measure  in  connection  with  the  responsibilities  of 
the  administration  occurred  on  October  i,  when  the  President  sent  a  spe- 
cial message  to  congress,  in  which  he  expressed  his  approval  of  the  Chinese 
Exclusion  bill,  and  once  more  placed  himself  upon  record  in  connection 
with  that  great  question.  In  the  course  thereof  he  said  :  "  The  experi- 
ment of  blending  the  social  habits  and  mutual  race  idiosyncrasies  of  the 
Chinese  laboring  classes  with  those  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  has  been  proved  by  the  experience  of  twenty  years,  and 
ever  since  the  Burlingame  treaty  of  1868,  to  be  in  every  sense  unwise, 
impolitic  and  injurious  to  both  nations.  With  the  lapse  of  time  the  ne- 
cessity for  its  abandonment  has  grown  in  force,  until  those  having  in  charge 
the  government  of  the  respective  countries  have  resolved  to  modify  and 
sufficiently  abrogate  all  those  features  of  prior  conventional  arrangements 
which  permitted  the  coming  of  Chinese  laborers  to  the  United  States." 

One  feature  of  historical  interest  that  must  be  mentioned  in  this  connec- 
tion, is  the  fact  that  when,  on  October  20,  congress  adjourned,  it  had  com- 
pleted the  longest  continuous  session  in  the  history  of  nearly  a  century  of 
congresses,  having  lasted  321  days.  The  longest  previous  session  ran 
302  days,  ending  September  30.  Apart  from  the  protracted  but  interesting 
discussion  of  the  tariff  question  in  both  houses,  and  the  unparalleled  dead- 
lock in  the  consideration  of  the  bill  to  refund  the  direct  tax,  the  session 
was  remarkable  in  several  ways,  but  in  none  more  than  in  the  enormous 
number  of  measures  introduced  in  both  branches  of  congress.  In  the 
senate  3,641  bills  and  116  joint  resolutions  were  presented,  and  in  the 
house  the  record  ran  up  to  the  unequaled  figures  of  11,598  bills  and  230 
joint  resolutions,  making  a  grand  total  of  15,585  measures  introduced  in 
one  session.  In  the  senate  2,394  measures  were  reported  back  from  com- 
mittees and  placed  on  the  calendar,  a  much  larger  proportion  than  in  the 
house,  where  8,305  measures  of  the  total  number  of  11,828  introduced 
still  slumber  in  the  committee  rooms. 

Among  the  measures  of  public  interest  that  became  laws  are  the  fol- 
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lowing :  Relating  to  permissible  marks  on  mail  matter ;  for  the  division  of 
the  Sioux  reservation;  for  a  conference  with  the  South  and  Central 
American  nations;  limiting  the  hours  of  letter-carriers;  making  Lieuten- 
ant-General  Sheridan  general  of  the  army ;  to  establish  a  department  of 
labor ;  for  an  international  maritime  conference ;  requiring  the  Pacific  Rail- 
road companies  to  maintain  telegraph  lines  ;  to  prohibit  the  coming  of 
Chinese  laborers  to  the  United  States ;  for  the  establishment  of  rules  in 
respect  to  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  and  other  canals ;  to  create  boards  of  arbi- 
tration to  settle  controversies  between  common  carriers  and  their  employes ; 
to  prevent  the  return  of  Chinese  laborers  to  this  country ;  to  aid  state 
homes  for  disabled  soldiers,  and  changing  the  date  of  meeting  of  the  Elec- 
toral college. 

In  the  next  stage,  that  is,  in  conference  between  the  two  houses,  were  two 
bills  of  the  first  importance,  namely,  repealing  the  preemption  and  timber 
culture  laws  and  providing  a  general  homestead  law,  and  declaring  a  forfeit- 
ure of  unearned  railroad  land  grants.  Pending  before  the  senate  is  the 
House  Tariff  bill  (Mills  bill)  and  the  senate  substitute.  The  senate  passed 
bills  to  admit  the  southern  half  of  Dakota  as  a  state,  and  to  aid  common 
school  education  (the  Blair  bill),  but  they  never  reached  the  house  for 
action. 

In  the  senate  the  same  thing  can  be  said  of  the  following  bills  which 
passed  the  house :  The  Fisheries  Retaliation  bill,  whose  passage  was  rec- 
ommended by  the  President ;  authorizing  the  issue  of  fractional  silver  cer- 
tificates ;  allowing  the  regulation  by  states  of  railways  chartered  by  the 
United  States. 

The  following  are  the  most  important  bills  enacted  upon  the  senate  cal- 
endar :  For  the  admission  of  Montana  and  Washington  territories ;  to 
prohibit  the  alcoholic  liquor  trafific  ;  to  declare  trusts  unlawful. 

The  following  measures  of  importance  were  reported  from  house 
committees  and  were  left  on  the  house  calendar :  To  refund  the  direct 
tax  for  the  payment  of  arrears  of  pension  ;  requiring  the  investment  of 
the  National  bank  redemption  fund  in  circulating  notes  ;  the  Pacific  Rail- 
road Funding  bill  (debated,  but  never  reached  the  point  of  action);  to 
include  telegraph  companies  under  the  Interstate  Commerce  act ;  to  pro- 
mote commercial  union  with  Canada ;  to  incorporate  the  Nicaragua  Canal 
company ;  for  the  organization  of  the  territory  of  Oklahoma  (debated,  but 
never  fully  voted  on). 

The  following  are  important  senate  bills  which  slumbered  in  committees  : 
Requesting  the  President  to  open  negotiations  with  Great  Britain  looking 
to  the  annexation  of  Canada  to  the  United  States  ;  for  the  free  coinage  of 
silver ;  to  repeal  the  Oleomargarine  act ;  to  provide  a  naval  reserve  ;  the 
Hennepin  Canal  bill ;   to  reduce  letter   postage   to  one  cent ;    to  grant 
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woman  suffrage,  and  measures  proposing  radical  changes  in  the  govern- 
ment's financial  policy. 

The  following  are  original  house  bills  which  likewise  never  got  out  of 
committees:  To  repeal  the  internal  revenue  laws  and  the  tobacco  tax; 
to  prohibit  mailing  of  newspapers  containing  lottery  advertisements  ;  to  lay 
a  graduated  income  tax  ;  for  a  bounty  on  sugar ;  to  repeal  the  civil  service 
law ;  for  full  reciprocity  between  the  United  States  and  Canada ;  directing 
judicial  proceeding  to  be  brought  against  the  Pacific  railroad  ;  to  provide 
mail  service  between  the  United  States  and  South  America ;  to  break  up 
trusts ;  and  various  measures  proposing  changes  in  our  pension,  tariff  and 
financial  laws.  In  this  list  of  labors,  finished  or  commenced,  taken  with 
what  has  gone  before,  the  history  of  the  government  and  the  administra- 
tion during  the  time  described  is  fully  told. 

An  episode  that  recalled  instances  of  a  similar  character  in  years 
past,  and  added  to  the  heat  and  excitement  of  an  already  intense  Pres- 
idential campaign,  occurred  toward  the  close  of  October,  when  a  letter  was 
made  public,  written  by  Sir  Lionel  Sackville-West,  the  British  minister  to 
Washington,  to  a  naturalized  Englishman  who  resided  in  California,  who 
had  written  to  the  British  minister,  asking  advice  as  to  how  he  should  vote 
in  order  to  perform  the  greatest  service  to  the  country  of  which  he  had 
ceased  to  be  a  subject.  Believing  that  he  was  conferring  with  one  who 
had  spoken  in  good  faith,  and  feeling  secure  that  his  confidence  would  not 
be  abused,  the  minister  indiscreetly  responded  in  a  letter  which  carried 
the  idea  that  the  Cleveland  administration  was  yet  friendly  to  England 
in  the  fullest  sense,  and  that  the  message  of  retaliation  had  been  inspired 
only  as  apolitical  movement,  and  for  no  deeper  purpose  or  firmer  principle. 
The  letter  of  Sir  Sackville  was,  in  full,  as  follows : 

"  Sir :  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  fourth  inst. ,  and  beg  to  say  that 
I  fully  appreciate  the  difficulty  in  which  you  find  yourself  in  casting  your 
vote.  You  are  probably  aware  that  any  political  party  which  openly 
favored  the  mother  country  at  the  present  moment  would  lose  popularity, 
and  that  the  party  in  power  is  fully  aware  of  this  fact.  The  party, 
however,  is,  I  believe,  still  desirous  of  maintaining  friendly  relations  with 
Great  Britain,  and  is  still  as  desirous  of  settling  all  questions  with  Canada 
which  have  been  unfortunately  re  opened  since  the  rejection  of  the  treaty 
by  the  Republican  majority  in  the  senate  and  by  the  President's  message,  to 
which  you  allude.  All  allowances  must,  therefore,  be  made  for  the  po- 
litical situation  as  regards  the  Presidential  election  thus  created.  It  is, 
however,  impossible  to  predict  the  course  which  President  Cleveland  may 
pursue  in  the  matter  of  retaliation  should  he  be  elected  ;  but  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that,  while  upholding  the  position  he  has  taken,  he  will 
manifest  a  spirit  of  conciliation  in  dealing  with  the  question  involved  in 
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his  message.     I   inclose  an   article  from  the  New  York  Times  of  August 
22,  and  remain,  yours  faithfully, 

"  L.  S.  Sackville-West. 
"Beverly,  Massachusetts,  September  13,  1888." 

This  letter  was  first  made  public  by  the  Los  Angeles  (California)  Times 
on  Sunday,  October  21.  Its  authenticity  was  admitted  by  the  writer,  who 
declared  that  he  had  spoken  in  private  to  his  correspondent,  and  had  had 
no  purpose  of  taking  part  in  American  political  affairs.  But  the  storm  of 
indignation  which  was  aroused  all  over  the  country,  especially  among  the 
Democrats  who  saw  in  the  letter  great  damage  to  their  cause,  compelled 
the  government  to  take  official  action  upon  the  foolish  intermeddling  of 
one  who  should  have  stood  entirely  aloof;  and  accordingly,  after  corre- 
spondence with  the  British  government,  President  Cleveland  directed 
Secretary  Bayard  to  furnish  Lord  West  with  his  passports,  and  to  inform 
him  that  his  career  as  a  medium  for  conference  with  Great  Britain  was  at 
an  end.  The  communication  was  sent  as  directed,  on  October  30,  and 
although  the  administration  had  done  all  that  was  possible  to  uphold  its 
dignity  and  that  of  the  country,  it  was  felt  in  all  quarters  that  a  severe 
and  unexpected  blow  had  been  given  the  Democratic  cause,  and  that  the 
effects  would  be  felt  at  the  polls  on  November  6. 

President  Cleveland  remained  quietly  in  Washington  during  the  prog- 
ress of  the  campaign,  going  once  to  New  York  city,  in  October,  to  witness 
the  parade  of  the  Democratic  business  men  of  that  city.  When  it  was  un- 
derstood that  he  was  defeated  in  the  election  of  November  6,  he  accepted 
the  result  philosophically,  and  with  the  air  of  one  who  felt  that  he  had  done 
the  best  that  in  him  lay,  and  was  content  to  leave  the  rest  to  the  decision 
of  the  people. 

On  December  3,  upon  the  re-assembling  of  congress,  President  Cleve- 
land laid  before  it  his  final  annual  message  to  that  body.  In  the  opening 
thereof  he  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  "  with  the  expiration  of  the 
present  session  the  first  century  of  our  constitutional  existence  as  a  nation 
will  be  completed,"  and  to  that  statement  of  fact  added  the  warning: 
"  Our  survival  for  one  hundred  years  is  not  sufficient  to  assure  us  that  we 
no  longer  have  dangers  to  fear  in  the  maintenance,  with  all  its  promised 
blessings,  of  a  government  founded  upon  the  freedom  of  the  people. 
The  time  rather  admonishes  us  to  soberly  inquire  whether  in  the  past 
we  have  always  closely  kept  in  the  course  of  safety,  and  whether  we  have 
before  us  a  way  plain  and  clear  which  leads  to  happiness  and  perpetuity." 

From  that  point  he  proceeded  directly  to  the  discussion  of  the  great 
question  of  tariff  reform,  covering  at  considerable  length  the  field  gone 
over  in  his  annual  message  of  1887,  already  quoted  and  needless  to  dwell 
upon  here. 

Among  the  many  other  points  touched  upon  and  recommendations  made. 
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the  following  maybe  cited  as  the  most  important:  The  providing  of 
some  means  by  which  the  business  of  the  supreme  court  might  be  ex- 
pedited ;  amendment  and  change  of  "  the  laws  relating  to  our  public  lands, 
so  that  their  spoliation  and  diversion  to  other  uses  than  homes  for  honest 
settlers  might  be  prevented;"  some  better  plan  of  management  of  the 
Indian  question  ;  a  revision  of  the  pension  laws,  so  that  they  might  "rest 
upon  just  principles  and  provide  for  every  worthy  applicant  ;"  and  of  our 
foreign  relations  :  "  In  pursuance  of  the  constitutional  provision  requiring 
the  President  from  time  to  time  to  give  to  the  congress  information  of  the 
state  of  the  Union,  I  have  the  satisfaction  to  announce  that  the  close  of  the 
year  finds  the  United  States  in  the  enjoyment  of  domestic  tranquillity  and 
at  peace  with  all  the  nations.  Since  my  last  annual  message  our  foreign 
relations  have  been  strengthened  and  improved  by  performance  of  inter- 
national good  offices  and  by  new  and  renewed  treaties  of  amity,  com- 
merce and  reciprocal  extradition  of  criminals.  Those  international 
questions  which  still  await  settlement  are  reasonably  within  the  domain  of 
amicable  arrangement,  and  there  is  no  existing  subject  of  dispute  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  any  foreign  power  that  is  not  susceptible 
of  satisfactory  adjustment  by  frank  diplomatic  treatment." 

After  a  brief  relation  of  the  steps  already  taken  in  connection  with  the 
fisheries  disputes,  the  President  continued  :  "  I  merely  repeat,  as  applicable 
to  the  present  time,  the  statement  which  will  be  found  in  my  message  to 
the  senate  of  September  12  last,  'that  since  March  3,  1887,  no  case  has 
been  reported  to  the  department  of  state  wherein  complaint  has  been 
made  of  unfriendly  or  unlawful  treatment  of  American  fishing  vessels  on 
the  part  of  the  Canadian  authorities,  in  which  reparation  was  not  promptly 
and  satisfactorily  obtained  by  the  United  States  consul-general  at  Halifax.' 
Having  essayed  in  the  discharge  of  my  duty  to  procure,  by  negotiation, 
the  settlement  of  a  long-standing  cause  of  dispute,  and  to  remove  a  con- 
stant menace  to  the  good  relations  of  the  two  countries,  and  continuing 
to  be  of  the  opinion  that  the  treaty  of  February  last,  which  failed 
to  receive  the  approval  of  the  senate,  did  supply  a  satisfactory,  practical 
and  final  adjustment,  upon  a  basis  honorable  and  just  to  both  parties,  of 
the  difficult  and  vexed  question  to  which  it  related,  and  having  subse- 
quently and  unavailingly  recommended  other  legislation  to  congress,  which 
I  hoped  would  suffice  to  meet  the  exigency  created  by  the  rejection  of  the 
treaty,  I  now  again  invoke  the  earnest  and  immediate  attention  of  the 
congress  to  the  condition  of  this  important  question,  as  it  now  stands 
before  them  and  the  country,  and  for  the  settlement  of  which  I  am  deeply 
solicitous." 

Of  the  Chinese  question  he  said:  "In  a  message  accompanying 
my  approval,  on  the  first  day  of  October  last,  of  a  bill  for  the  exclusion 
of  Chinese  laborers,  I  laid  before  congress  full  information  and  all  corre- 
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spondence  touching  the  negotiation  of  the  treaty  with  China  concluded  at 
this  capital  on  the  twelfth  day  of  March,  1888,  and  which,  having  been 
confirmed  by  the  senate  with  certain  amendments,  was  rejected  by 
the  Chinese  government.  This  message  contained  a  recommendation  that 
a  sum  of  money  be  appropriated  as  compensation  to  Chinese  subjects 
who  have  suffered  injuries  at  the  hands  of  lawless  men  within  our  jurisdic- 
tion. Such  appropriation  having  been  duly  made,  the  fund  awaits 
reception  by  the  Chinese  government.  It  is  sincerely  hoped  that  by 
the  cessation  of  the  influx  of  this  class  of  Chinese  subjects,  in  accordance 
with  the  expressed  wish  of  both  governments,  a  cause  of  unkind  feel- 
ing has  been  permanently  removed."  A  like  hopeful  view  was  taken 
of  the  other  minor  foreign  questions  at  that  time  pending  before  the  state 
department.  Each  department  of  the  government  was  reviewed  and 
recommendations  of  a  specific  nature  made  as  to  needed  reforms  or 
improvements  in  connection  with  each.  In  conclusion  he  said  :  "  The 
consciousness  that  I  have  presented  but  an  imperfect  statement  of  the 
condition  of  our  country  and  its  wants  occasions  no  fear  that  anything 
omitted  is  not  known  and  appreciated  by  the  congress  upon  whom  rests 
the  responsibility  of  intelligent  legislation  in  behalf  of  a  great  Nation  and 
a  confiding  people.  As  public  servants  we  shall  do  our  duty  well  if 
we  constantly  guard  the  rectitude  of  our  intentions,  maintain  our  love 
of  country,  and  with  unselfish  purpose  strive  for  the  public  good." 

The  Fiftieth  congress,  which  closed  its  session  with  the  administration 
at  noon  of  March  4,  1889,  "^^^  in  some  respects  a  noteworthy  one.  Its 
length  has  exceeded  that  of  any  other  congress ;  more  bills  have  been 
introduced  and  more  laws  passed  than  in  any  preceding  session,  and  it 
may  be  said  of  the  administration  in  passing,  that  more  Presidential 
vetoes  have  been  given  during  this  term  than  by  all  the  preceding  Presi- 
dents from  Washington  down,  showing  clearly  that  Mr.  Cleveland  is  a 
man  of  independent  conviction,  and  fearless  in  doing  what  he  deems  to 
be  right.  Among  the  important  house  bills  which  have  become  laws  are 
the  following :  for  a  conference  of  South  and  Central  American  nations 
in  Washington  in  May,  1889;  to  divide  the  great  Sioux  reservation  in 
Dakota ;  the  Scott  Chinese  Exclusion  act ;  providing  for  the  taking  of 
the  eleventh  census;  to  create  a  department  of  agriculture,  the  head  of 
the  department  to  be  a  cabinet  officer. 

Over  three  hundred  bills  which  passed  the  house  failed  in  the  senate  ; 
far  the  most  notable  of  these  is  the  Mills  bill,  for  the  reduction  of  the 
tariff.  Another  important  house  bill  which  failed  is  the  Oklahoma  bill, 
though  many  of  the  provisions  of  this  measure,  and  especially  those  re- 
lating to  securing  the  assent  of  the  Indians  to  the  relinquishment  of 
whatever  title  they  may  have  to  the  lands  within  the  proposed  territory, 
were  incorporated  in  the  Indian  Appropriation  bill.     The  Fisheries  Re- 
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taliation  bill  also  failed  to  be  stamped  with  senatorial  approval  after  having 
passed  the  house. 

Of  the  senate  bills  which  became  laws,  by  far  the  most  important  was 
the  Omnibus  Territorial  Admission  bill,  by  which  North  and  South 
Dakota,  Washington  and  Montana  territories  acquired  statehood  after 
October  i,  1889.  Other  senate  bills  placed  on  the  statute-book  were  to 
incorporate  the  Nicaragua  Canal  company  and  the  Chinese  Exclusion 
bill.  Nearly  seven  hundred  bills,  after  passing  the  senate,  failed  through 
one  cause  or  another  to  reach  the  President.  Among  the  most  impor- 
tant was  one  declaring  the  sense  of  the  United  States  with  regard  to 
foreign  control  of  the  Panama  canal,  the  Blair  Educational  bill  and  the 
Dependent  Pension  bill.  With  these  may  be  included  the  Direct  Tax 
bill,  the  last  measure  vetoed  by  President  Cleveland.  Two  important 
treaties  which  were  rejected  were  the  Canadian  fisheries  and  the  British 
extradition  conventions. 

During  this  session,  a  joint  resolution  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Butter- 
worth  of  Ohio,  to  promote  commercial  union  with  Canada  and  to 
authorize  the  President  to  open  negotiations  with  a  view  to  the  annexa- 
tion of  the  Dominion  to  the  United  States.  This  also  came  to  naught, 
but  proved  a  fruitful  source  of  discussion. 

In  his  last  annual  message.  President  Cleveland  gave  a  prominent  place 
to  a  discussion  of  the  revenue  and  the  surplus,  the  arguments  given  in 
messages  of  previous  years  for  tariff  revision  being  again  urged  upon  the 
Nation.  As  to  the  surplus,  estimated  at  1^104,000,000,  no  method  of 
reduction  was  admitted  save  that  of  reducing  the  tariff.  The  re-adjust- 
ment of  relations  between  the  government  and  railroads  which  have 
received  land  grants,  a  revision  of  the  pension  laws,  and  an  appropria- 
tion for  the  boundary  survey  of  Alaska  were  also  favored.  Much  space 
was  given  to  foreign  relations ;  attention  was  called  to  the  unsettled  fish- 
eries question,  the  Chinese  question,  and  the  reasons  given  for  asking  for 
the  recall  of  the  late  British  minister,  West. 

Two  incidents  of  the  later  part  of  the  administration  worthy  of  note 
were  the  recall  of  Lord  Sackville-West,  British  minister,  at  the  request 
of  the  United  States,  for  indiscretions  in  expressing  opinions  beyond  that 
neutral  ground  which  a  foreign  minister  is  required  to  maintain  on  all 
public  questions,  and  the  Samoan  difficulties,  which  arose  out  of  an 
infraction  by  Germany  of  the  neutrality  treaty  of  1878,  by  which  England, 
America  and  Germany  were  to  have  equal  rights  in  Samoa,  and  by 
which  its  right  to  self-government  was  to  be  carefully  observed.  The 
utter  disregard  of  international  comity  shown  by  Germany  in  inciting 
revolt  against  a  king  with  whom  this  country  had  made  treaties,  and  by 
intervention  in  the  islands  at  a  time  when  negotiations  were  being  made 
at  Washington  for  the  settlement  of  affairs,  called  forth    a    prompt  and 
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hearty  remonstrance  from  the  United  States,  and  the  senate  committee 
on  foreign  relations  at  once  appropriated  five  hundred  thousand  dollars 
for  the  execution  of  the  obligations  and  protection  of  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  in  Samoa.  At  the  present  writing,  the  question  is  still  un- 
settled, but  it  is  certain  that  while  the  United  States  will  recognize  that 
the  real  dispute  over  Samoan  supremacy  must  lie  between  England  and 
Germany,  she  will  avail  herself  strictly  of  the  rights  acquired  under  the 
treaty  of  1878,  and  that  she  will  hold  both  of  the  parties  to  account  for 
their  treaty  engagements. 

With  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office  on  the  fourth  of  March,  1889, 
ex-President  Cleveland  entered  a  prominent  law  firm  in  New  York  city, 
where  there  is  every  indication  that  his  practice  in  important  cases  is  large 
and  lucrative.  Of  his  administration,  it  is  just  to  say  that  it  has  made 
him  both  friends  and  enemies :  friends  of  the  unprejudiced  both  in  and 
out  of  his  party,  who  recognize  that  his  has  been  a  careful,  just,  hard- 
working administration,  free  from  political  scandals  of  every  kind.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  enemies  of  the  administration  have  been  found  prin- 
cipally among  the  rank  and  file  of  professional  politicians,  who,  loudest 
in  their  cries  during  the  campaign  for  a  reform  administration,  were  the 
first  to  oppose  the  actual  workings  of  that  reform  in  the  Presidential 
policy.  But  whatever  mistakes  in  judgment,  in  political  sagacity  or  in 
statesmanship  have  deen  laid  to  the  charge  of  President  Cleveland,  no 
one  has  questioned  his  honesty  of  purpose,  his  integrity,  his  thorough- 
ness and  conscientious  adherence  to  all  that  he  believed  to  be  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  Nation  whose  Executive  head  he  was. 
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DURING  the  autumn  and  winter  intervening  between  his  election 
and  his  inauguration  as  President,  General  Harrison  remained 
quietly  at  his  home  in  Indianapolis.  During  this  trying  period  the  Pres- 
ident-elect won  the  full  confidence  and  respect  of  the  Nation  by  his  con- 
servative and  cautious  utterances  ;  not  one  word  was  said  that  called  for 
explanation  or  demanded  recall.  While  he  was  visited  by  thousands  of 
enthusiastic  or  interested  citizens  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  he  greeted 
them  heartily,  addressed  them  frankly,  but  sent  them  away  not  one  whit 
the  wiser  as  to  the  purposes  and  policy  of  the  President-elect.  In  the 
week  preceding  the  inaugural  one,  General  Harrison  and  his  family, 
which  consisted  of  Mrs.  Harrison,  their  son  Russell  Harrison  and  his  wife, 
their  daughter  and  son-in-law,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McKee  of  Indianapolis,  with 
two  small  children,  went  quietly,  by  special  train,  to  Washington.  At 
twelve  o'clock  of  the  day  of  inauguration  the  President-elect  was  escorted 
to  the  capitol  building  by  President  Cleveland,  where  in  the  midst  of 
thousands  of  spectators  the  oath  of  office  was  administered  by  Chief- 
Justice  Fuller.  President  Harrison  then  read  his  inaugural  address,  which, 
as  was  expected,  was  a  wise,  statesman-like  and  comprehensive  outline  of 
the  poHcy  of  the  administration.  The  first  question  discussed  was  the 
tariff  At  the  end  of  a  century,  he  declared,  it  was  worthy  of  attention 
that  there  should  be  a  revival  "  of  the  same  patriotic  interest  in  the  pres- 
ervation and  development  of  domestic  industries  and  the  defense  of  our 
working  people  against  foreign  competition."  Whatever  of  sectionalism 
there  might  have  been  in  the  tariff  disappeared  with  slavery.  "  Mill  fires 
were  lighted  at  the  funeral  pile  of  slavery,"  said  the  President;  "the 
Emancipation  Proclamation  was  heard  in  the  depths  of  the  earth,  as  well 
as  in  the  sky ;  men  were  made  free  and  material  things  became  our  better 
servants."     The  sectional  element  having  been  happily  eliminated,  every 
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state  is  open  to  the  advantages  of  the  protective  system.  "  I  look  hope- 
fully," he  said,  "  to  the  continuance  of  our  protective  system,  and  to  the 
consequent  development  of  manufacturing  and  mining  enterprises,  in  the 
states  hitherto  wholly  given  to  agriculture,  as  a  potent  influence  in  the 
unification  of  our  people. "  The  President  then  took  up  the  freedom  of 
the  ballot,  in  the  discussion  of  which  he  declared  that  he  wholly  rC' 
jected  the  suggestion  of  a  special  Executive  policy  for  any  section  of  the 
country,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  tne  Chief  Executive  to  enforce  all  the 
laws  of  congress  with  equal  unifcrmity  in  all  parts  of  the  land.  The  dan- 
gers  of  nullifying  the  laws  to  obtain  unjust  advantage  over  others  were 
pointed  out,  and  the  conclusion  was  reached  that  "  a  community  where 
law  is  the  rule  of  conduct  and  where  courts,  not  mobs,  execute  its  pen- 
alties, is  the  only  attractive  field  for  business  investment  and  honest 
labor."  As  bearing  upon  the  question  of  the  ballot,  it  was  suggested 
that  the  naturalization  laws  should  be  amended  so  as  to  make  the  inquiry 
into  the  character  and  good  disposition  of  persons  applying  for  citizen- 
ship more  careful  and  searching,  and  to  exact  of  such  persons  a  good 
knowledge  of  the  grave  responsibilities  of  citizenship  and  of  the  institu- 
tions sustained  by  citizenship. 

The  foreign  policy,  as  foreshadowed  by  the  President,  is  strictly  Amer- 
ican. The  domination  by  any  European  power  of  any  "  shorter  way  be- 
tween our  eastern  and  western  sea-boards  will  not  be  tolerated."  As 
it  is  not  our  policy  to  dominate  or  absorb  any  of  our  neighbors,  so  it  will 
be  expected  that  "  no  European  government  will  seek  to  establish  colonial 
dependencies  upon  the  territory  of  these  independent  American  states." 
Adequate  protection  will  be  extended  to  all  American  citizens  domiciled 
for  purposes  of  trade  in  other  countries  and  in  many  of  the  islands 
of  the  sea,  and  privileges  fairly  obtained  therein  will  not  be  modified  or 
impaired  without  our  consent.  The  peaceful  adjustment  of  all  inter- 
national difficulties  will  be  the  aim  of  the  government,  and  "calmness, 
justice  and  consideration  shall  characterize  our  diplomacy." 

Civil  sevvice  reform  occupied  a  fair  space  in  the  inaugural  address,  and 
was  discussed  in  a  clear  and  practical  way.  A  high  sense  of  duty  and 
an  ambition  to  improve  the  service  should  characterize  all  public  officers. 
While  party  service  should  in  no  case  be  allowed  to  serve  as  a  shield  of 
official  negligence,  delinquency  or  incompetency,  honorable  party  service 
is  certainly  not  to  be  considered  a  disqualification  for  public  office.  While 
not  hoping  to  attain  his  ideal,  President  Harrison  hoped  to  do  something 
even  beyond  his  obvious  duty  to  advance  the  reform  of  the  civil  service. 

The  treasury  surplus  was  recognized  as  a  serious  evil,  but  not  the  great- 
est one.  There  would  be  extraordinary  demands,  which  congress  must 
wisely  forecast,  and  when  these  were  met  and  the  revenues  adjusted,  no 
considerable   surplus  would  remain.     On  this  point  the  President  said: 
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"It  is  quite  possible,  I  am  sure,  to  effect  the  necessary  reduction  in  our 
revenues  without  breaking  down  our  protective  tariff,  or  seriously  injur- 
ing any  domestic  industry."  Reform  in  our  election  laws  *s  also  heart- 
ily commended.  "  The  freedom  of  the  ballot  is  a  condition  of  our  Na- 
tional life,  and  no  power  vested  in  congress,  or  in  the  Executive,  to  secure 
or  perpetuate  it,  should  remain  unused  upon  the  occasion.  .  .  The 
man  who  has  come  to  regard  the  ballot-box  as  a  juggler's  hat  has  re- 
nounced his  allegiance."  Inclosing,  the  President  said:  "  Let  us  exalt 
patriotism  and  moderate  our  party  contentions.  Let  those  who  would 
die  for  the  flag,  on  the  field  of  battle,  give  a  better  proof  of  their  patriot- 
ism and  a  higher  glory  to  their  country  by  promoting  fraternity  and  justice. 
A  party  success  that  is  achieved  by  unfair  methods,  or  by  practices  that 
partake  of  a  revolution,  is  hurtful  and  evanescent,  even  from  a  party 
stand-point.  We  should  hold  our  differing  opinions  in  mutual  respect, 
and,  having  submitted  them  to  the  arbitrament  of  the  ballot,  should  ac- 
cept an  adverse  judgment  with  the  respect  that  we  should  have  demanded 

of  our  opponents  if  the  decision  had  been  in  our  favor I 

do  not  mistrust  the  future.  Dangers  have  been  in  frequent  ambush  along 
our  path,  but  we  have  conquered  and  vanquished  them  all.  Passion  has 
swept  some  of  our  communities,  but  only  to  give  us  a  new  demonstration 
that  the  great  body  of  our  people  are  stable,  patriotic  and  law-abiding. 
No  poHtical  party  can  long  pursue  advantage  at  the  expense  of  public 
honor,  or  by  rude  and  indecent  methods,  without  protest  and  fatal  disaf 
fection  in  its  own  body.  The  peaceful  agencies  of  commerce  are  more 
fully  revealing  the  necessary  unity  of  all  our  communities,  and  the  in- 
creasing intercourse  of  our  people  is  commanding  mutual  respect.  We 
shall  find  unalloyed  pleasure  in  the  revelation  that  our  next  census  will 
make  of  the  swift  development  of  the  resources  of  some  of  the  states. 
Each  state  will  bring  its  generous  contribution  to  the  great  aggregate  of 
the  Nation's  increase. 

"  And  when  the  harvests  from  the  fields,  the  cattle  from  the  hills  and  the 
ores  from  the  earth  shall  have  been  weighed  and  counted  and  valued,  we 
will  turn  from  them  all  to  crown  with  the  highest  honor  the  state  that 
has  most  promoted  education,  justice  and  patriotism  among  its  people." 

At  the  close  of  the  inaugural  ceremonies  the  cabinet  was  announced 
as  follows :  For  secretary  of  state,  James  G.  Blaine  of  Maine  ;  secretary 
of  the  treasury,  William  Windom  of  Minnesota ;  secretary  of  war, 
Redfield  Proctor  of  Vermont ;  secretary  of  the  navy,  Benjamin  F. 
Tracy  of  New  York ;  secretary  of  the  interior,  John  W.  Noble  of  Mis- 
souri ;  postmaster- general,  John  Wanamaker  of  Pennsylvania ;  attorney- 
general,  W.  H.  H.  Miller  of  Indiana,  and  Jeremiah  Rusk  of  Wisconsin 
as  secretary  of  agriculture,  the  department,  the  establishment  of  which 
has  been  the  work  of  the  Fiftieth  congress. 
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The  administration  which  marks  the  return  of  the  Republican  party 
to  power  (for  congress  is  RepubHcan  by  a  slight  majority)  has  opened 
most  auspiciously.  There  are  no  broils  with  foreign  nations,  no  disastrous 
portents  in  the  home  horoscope ;  the  much- needed  work  of  reconstructing 
the  navy  is  well  under  way ;  the  cabinet  advisers  of  the  President  have 
displayed  unusual  fitness  for  their  work  and  energy  in  its  prosecution. 
All  things  point  to  a  most  wise,  conservative,  successful  administration 
under  President  Harrison  and  his  advisers,  an  administration  whose  suc- 
cess, it  is  simple  justice  to  say,  was  largely  made  possible  by  the  thorough- 
ness and  effectiveness  of  the  administration  just  preceding. 
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Fort  Stanwix,  149 ;  wounded  at  Sara- 
toga, 151 ;  sent  to  Philadelphia,  173 ; 
treason,  203  et  seq. ;  brigadier-general 
British  armv,  210;  invasion  Virginia, 
217,  376;  Vol.  III.,  245;  biography, 
250-2. 
Arthur,  Chester  A.,  Vol.  II.,  nominated  for 
vice-president,  1145;  urges  return  of 
Conkling,  1152;  made  President,  difficul- 
ties of  position  of,  1159;  birth  of,  early 
boyhood,  education,  studies  law,  teaches 
school,  enters  bar  in  New  York  city,  mar- 
ries, 1160;  early  interest  in  slavery  and 
politics,  made  quartermaster-general  for 
New  York,  conduct  during  Merrimac 
scare  and  Mason  and  Slidell  affair,  1161 ; 
fortifies  New  York,  1161-2;  work  as  in- 
spector-general, establishes  camps,  effi- 
ciency of  work,  elected  colonel,  wishes 
to  enter  the  field,  at  meeting  of  loyal 
governors,  returns  to  civil  life,  practices 
law,  made  collector  of  port  of  New  York, 
re-appointed,  1162;  his  conflict  with 
President  Hayes,  on  civil  service,  resumes 
practice  of  law,  supports  Grant  for  third 
term,  1163;  nominated  for  vice-presi- 
dent, accepts  nomination,  on  rights  of 
the  Negro,  on  civil  service,  on  National 
finances,  1164;  on  education,  on  tariff", 
on  internal  improvements,  takes  active 
part  in  campaign,  elected  vice-president, 
•in  contest  between  President  Garfield  and 
Conkling,  conduct  during  Garfield's  ill- 
ness, made  President,  inaugural  address, 
1166;  appoints  a  day  of  National-mourn- 
ing, appoints  Charles  J.  Folger  secretary 
of  the  treasury,  appoints  Beniamin  F. 
Brewster  attorney-general,  appoints  F. 
T.  Frelinghuysen  secretary  of  state,  ap- 
points Timothy  O.  Howe  postmaster- 
general,  appoints  W.  E.  Chandler  secre- 
tary of  the  navy,  appoints  Henry  M. 
Teller  secretary  of  the  interior,  policy  of, 
1167-8;  on  death  of  Garfield,  on  for- 
eign relations,  on  Panama  canal,  on  re- 
lations with  Columbia,  on  finances,  on 
tariff",  on  the  Indians,  1169,  1170;  for- 
eign policy  of  1171;  treaties  with  Mex- 
ico, Spain  and  San  Domingo,  favors  Nic- 
aragua canal,  vetoes  Chinese  Immigra- 
tion bill,  reasons  for,  1171;  on  Burlin- 
game  treaty,  1172;  recommends  work 
of  Mississippi  River  commission,  1172; 
vetoes  several  imporrant  bills,  1173;  on 
National  finances,  on  fortifications,  on 
illiteracy,  on  inter-state  commerce,  on 
civil  service  reform,  1174,  supports  the 
Pendleton  bill,  ill-health  of,  goes  to  the 
south  and  to  the  west,  urges  reconstruc- 
tion of  navy,  warns  invaders  to  leave  the 
Indian  reservation,  vetoes  tbe  Fitz-John 
Porter  bill,  1175.1176;  on  silver  coin- 
age, 1176;  urges  pension  for  General 
Grant,  desires  nomination  for  President, 
upheld  by  Henry  Ward  Beecher  and  Ben- 


jamin Bristow,  loses  nomination,  signs 
bill  restoring  Grant's  military  rank,  re- 
tires, 1177;  character  of  man,  1177- 
8;  practices  law  in  New  York,  illness, 
death,  sorrow  for,  tribute  of  President 
Cleveland  to,  1178,  burial  in  Albany, 
tributes  to,  1179-82;  Vol.  III.,  nomina- 
tion, election,  71-2;  ballot  for,  73 ;  fi- 
nance during  administration,  129—30; 
grave  of,  768-9. 

Ashley,  James  M.,  Vol.  11. , resolutions  of  im- 
peachment of  President  Johnson,  941—2. 

Assanpink,  The,  Vol.  III.,  National  flag 
first  used  by  Washington  on  the  banks 
of,  693. 

Assumption  bill.  The,  Vol.  III.,  brought 
forward  by  Hamilton,  607;  612. 

Austin,  Stephen  F.,  Vol.  III.,  leads  colony 
into  Texas,  tries  to  separate  Texas  from 
Coahuila,  709;  arrested  by  Mexican  gov- 
ernment, released,  commander-in-chief, 
710. 

Austria,  Vol.  L,  proposal  of  accommoda- 
tion, 330;  380;  447. 

Bagley,  John  J.,  Vol.  HI.,  governor  of 
Michigan,  512-13. 

Baldwin,  H-enrv  P.,  Vol.  HI.,  governor  of 
Michigan,  512;  513. 

Baltimore,  Vol.  I.,  322;  378;  Vol  III., 
Democratic  convention  held  at,  66;  con- 
gress adjourns  to,  599;  601;  604;  607. 

Baltimore,  Lord,  Introduction,  27;  Vol. 
HI.,  descendants  of  followers  of,  519. 

Bancroft,  George,  Vol.  II.,  secretary  of 
navy  under  Polk,  699;  minister  to  St. 
Janies  under  Polk,  708;  Vol.  HI.,  on 
the  Mayflower  Compact,  742. 

Banks,  N.  P.,  Vol.  II.,  916;  Vol.  HI.,  biog- 
raphy, 440-2. 

Bank,  United  States,  The,  Vol.  I.,  charter, 
390-1 ;  want  of  specie,  sells  property  of 
debtors,  426,  521 ;  Jackson  removes  gov- 
ernment deposits,  559;  distribution  of 
deposits,  612;  bill  to  devote  bonds  and 
profits  to  internal  improvements,  Madi- 
son's veto,  628  ;  system  of  branch  drafts, 
inflation  of  currency,  administration 
wars  against  bank,  630-2;  Democrats' 
charges  against  bank,  633-4;  cause  of 
Jackson's  enmity  to,  634;  bank  memo- 
rializes congress  against  removal  of  de- 
posits, deposits  finally  removed,  charter 
expires,  Pennsvlvania  grants  state  char- 
ter, bank  fails^  635;  Vol.  II.,  Tvler  on, 
679,  681-3;  685-7;  difficulty  of  establish- 
ing state  branches,  686-7;  compromise 
on,  Ewing  recommends  establishing,  685 ; 
bill  of  senate  committee  to  establish,  686; 
Polk  opposed  to,  697;  Fillmore's  atti- 
tude towards,  subject  of  in  congress, 
743,  Fillmore  author  of  present  National 
banking  S3''stem,  746;  Fillmore  on,  765; 
Buchanan  on,  789, 794 ;  struggle  on.  793; 
suspends  specie  payments,  wild-cat  banks 
in  Illinois,  854;  Vol.  III.,  bill  for  re-char- 
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ter  of,  veto  bj' Jackson,  32-3;  opposition 
of  Democrats,  efforts  of  Van  Buren,  sepa- 
ration bank  and  state,  35-7  ;  bank  sup- 
ports Whigs,  39;  re-charter  vetoed  bj^ 
Tyler,  40-1;  Hamilton  submits  plans  to 
congress,  bill  to  grant  charter  opposed, 
approved,  operations  of  bank,  81-2;  calls 
on  government  for  payment  of  loans, 
85-6;  government  obtains  loan  from 
state  banks,  90;  bill  to  reestablish,  94; 
new  bank  established,  95-6;  importation 
of  specie,  96;  temporarily  in  trouble, 
money  plentiful  in  1827,  97;  history  of, 
administration  of  Jackson,  97-100;  gov- 
ernment profits  by,  99;  assigns  assets  to 
secure  notes  and  deposits,  loss  to  stock- 
holders, 100;  end  of  second  bank  of 
United  States,  104. 

Barbe-Marbois,  Vol.  III.,  562. 

Barlow,  Joel,  Vol.  I.,  minister  to  France, 
482. 

Barnburners,  The,  Vol.  II.,  705;  Vol.  III., 
origin  of  name,  convention,  45-6. 

Barry,  John  S.,  Vol.  III.,  governor  of  Mich- 
igan, 507-8. 

Bastrop,  Baron,  Vol.  III.,  secures  grant  of 
land  from  Spain,  570. 

Bates,  Edward,  Vol.  II.,  attorney-gen- 
eral under  Lincoln,  883;  Vol.  III.,  60. 

Baxter,  Elisha,  Vol.  II.,  1005. 

Bayard,  Thomas  F.,  Vol.  II.,  candidate  for 
President,  1058;  member  of  electoral 
committee,  1061;  of  Electoral  Commis- 
sion, 1065;  favors  the  Electoral  bill, 
1068;  Presidential  candidate,  1187;  sec- 
retary of  state  under  Cleveland,  1196; 
Vol.  III.,  ballot  for,  69,  71,  74;  biogra- 
phy, 449-50. 

Bayou  Pierre,  Vol.  III.,  580,  581. 

Beaman,  Fernando  C,  Vol.  III.,  514. 

Beauregard,  P.G.T.,Vol.  II.,  at  Manassas, 
894;  at  Pittsburgh  Landing,  964;  aban- 
dons Corinth,  965;  against  Butler,  sends 
aid  to  Lee,  970;  Vol.  III.,  biography, 
485. 

Beecher,  H.  W.,  Vol.  III.,  biography, 
461-3. 

Begole,  Josiah  W.,  Vol.  III.,  513. 

Bell,  John,  Vol.  II.,  secretary  of  war  under 
Harrison,  674;  retained  under  Tyler, 
685;  nominated  for  President,  809,  877; 
Vol.  III.,  vote  for,  53,  60,  61,  374. 

Benton,  Thomas  H.,  Vol.  I.,  on  United 
States  bank,  426,  521;  kills  Calhoun's 
project,  annexation  of  Texas,  570; 
quarrel  with  Jackson,  590-1  ;  resolution 
expunging  record  of  censure  of  Jackson, 
635;  Vol.  II.,  assails  report  of  senate 
committee,  682;  declares  Tyler's  message 
an  insult,  691;  presents  petition  from 
Mexico,  707;  tribute  to  President  Tay- 
lor, 733;  on  right  of  congress  to  prohibit 
slavery,  748;  senator  from  Missouri, 
790;  Vol.  III.,  on  Jackson's  circular, 
specie  pavments,  101;  biography,  320-4. 

Bernard,  S'ir  Francis,  Vol.  I.,  281;  292-3. 


Bingham,  John  A.,  Vol.  II.,  appointed  mes- 
senger from  house  to  senate  on  impeach- 
ment of  President  Johnson,  943;  manager 
of  impeachment,  944. 

Bingham,  Kinsley  S.,  Vol.  III.,  governor  of 
Michigan,  509-10. 

Birnev,  J.  G.,  Vol.  III.,  nominated  by  Aboli- 
tionists, 39;  prosecuted  for  harboring 
slave,  383. 

Bismarck,  Vol.  II.,  Grant  on,  1018. 

Bjarni,  Introduction,  6,  7. 

"Black  Friday,"  Vol.  II.,  Garfield  searches 
for  causes  of,  1129. 

Black  Hawk,  Vol.  II.,  Zachary  Taylor 
against,  715:  Lincoln  and,  844;  Vol.  III., 
capture  of,  342. 

Black,  Jeremiah  S.,  Vol.  II.,  attorney-gen- 
eral, 798;  secretary  of  state,  815. 

Black  Republicans,  The,  Vol.  III.,  58. 

Blaine,  James  G.,  Vol.  II.,  candidate  for 
President,  1056;  opposes  Electoral  Com- 
mission bill,  106S;  amendment  to  Am- 
nesty bill,  1133;  removed  to  senate,  1140; 
candidate  for  President,  1144;  made  sec- 
retary of  state,  1150;  tribute  to  Garfield, 
1156-8;  resigns,  1167;  foreign  policy  of, 
1171;  fears  of  civil  service  policy  of,  1189; 
nominated  for  President,  trip  in  the  west, 
1190;  not  supported  by  Independents, 
1191;  secretary  of  state  under  Harrison, 
1217;  Vol.  III.,  ballot  for,  68,  71,  73; 
vote  in  Electoral  College  for,  75;  biog- 
raphy, 490-3. 

Blair,  Austin,  Vol.  III.,  governor  of  Michi- 
gan, 510. 

Blair,  Francis  P.,  Vol.  I.,  edits  organ  of 
Jackson,  625. 

Blair,  Frank  P.,  Vol.  III.,  64;  biography, 
446-7. 

Blair,  Montgomery,  Vol.  II.,  postnmster- 
general  under  Lincoln,  883;  Democratic 
counsel  before  Electoral  Commission, 
1065. 

Bland,  R.  P.,  Vol.  II.,  silver  bill  of,  1083. 

Blennerhassett,  Vol.III.,  Burr  and,  573-84. 

Blennerhassett's  Island,  Vol.  III.,  573,  583. 

Bloody  Shirt,  The,  Vol.  III.,  68. 

Blount,  Vol.  III.,  conspires  with  the  En- 
glish en V03',  expelled  from  the  senate,  557. 

Bolden  Book,  Vol.  I.,  5. 

Bolles,  Professor  Albert  S.,  Vol.  III.,  on 
commerce,  174-5,  176. 

Booth,  J.  Wilkes,  Vol.  II.,  921-2. 

Border  Rufl&ans,  The,  Vol.  III.,  outrages  of, 
52. 

Boric,  A.  E.,  Vol.  II.,  secretary  of  navy 
under  Grant,  986. 

Boston,  Introduction,  founded,  27;  first 
general  court  held,  28;  commissioners 
sent  by  the  crown,  30;  Vol.  I.,  port  closed, 
65,  361;  held  by  Gage,  siege,  evacuation, 
65  et  seq.;  Stamp  act  and,  281  et  seq.; 
convention,  293-4;  "Boston  Massacre," 
294. 

Bourbon,  Armand  de,  Vol.  III.,  supposed 
recital  of,  journej^s  of  La  Salle,  595-6. 
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Boutwell,  George  S.,  Vol.  II., , chairman  of 
committee  ot  impeachment  against  An- 
drew Johnson,  943;  a  manager  of  im- 
peachment, 944;  on  silver  question,  1083; 
Vol.  111.,  secretary  of  the  treasury  under 
Grant,  opens  subscription  books  for  new 
loan,  119;  breaks  gold  board  combina- 
tion, 1869,  120;  ends  stringency  in  Wall 
street,  1871,  121. 

Braddock,  General,  Vol.  I.,  commander-in- 
chief,  39;  personal  traits,  40;  advance  to 
Duquesne,  engagement,  40-4 ;  death,  44. 

Bradford,  Governor,  Introduction,  25. 

Bradley,  J.  P.,  Vol.  II.,  on  Electoral  Com- 
mission, 1065. 

Bragg,  General  B.,  Vol.  II.,  at  Pittsburgh 
Landing,  964 ;  raid  into  Kentucky,  965  ; 
at  battle  of  Perry  ville,  at  battle  of  Chick- 
amauga,  at  Missionary  Ridge,  967;  re- 
treats into  Georgia,  968. 

Brandt,  Joseph,  Vol.  III.,  Sullivan  defeats, 
271. 

Brandywine,  Battle  of  the.  Vol.  I.,  130-2. 

Breckinridge,  John  C,  Vol.  II.,  nominated 
for  President,  809,  877;  convictions  of 
party  on  slavery,  810;  Vol.  III.,  nomi- 
nated vice-president,  53;  elected,  57;  bal- 
lot for,  59-61. 

Brent,  Senator,  Vol.  II.,  censured  by  John 
Tyler,  678. 

Brewster,  Benjamin  H.,  Vol.  II.,  attorney- 
general,  1167. 

Bristow,  G.  H.,  Vol.  II.,  candidate  for  Pres- 
ident, 1056;  Vol.  III.,  ballot  for,  68. 

Broad  Constructionists,  The,  Vol.  III.,  11. 

Brooks,Joseph,  Vol.  II.,  1005. 

"Brother  Jonathan"  and  "Uncle  Sam," 
Vol.  III.,  786-7. 

Brown,  Aaron  V.,  Vol.  II.,  postmaster- 
general,  798. 

Brown,  B.  Gratz,  Vol.  II.,  nominated  for 
vice-president,  999;  Vol.  III.,  ballot  for, 
65;  vote  of  Electoral  College,  67. 

Brown,  John,  Vol.  II.,  raid  at  Harper's 
Ferry,  806-7;  Vol.  III.,  Gerrit  Smith  and, 
360;  biography,  366-9. 

Brownlow,  Parson  W.  G.,  Vol.  II.,  apolo- 
gizes to  the  north,  940 ;  1045. 

Buchanan,  James.Vol.  I.,  Jackson,  Clay  and, 
551;  on  slavery,  560;  Vol.  II.,  ancestry, 
787-788;  birth,  education,  studies 
law,  enters  bar,  brilliant  attainments, 
indignation  at  burning  of  Washington, 
enlists,  goes  to  Baltimore,  elected  to 
state  legislature,  a  fluent  debater,  788; 
opposes  United  States  banks,  elected  to 
congress,  situation  of  affairs  at  that 
time,  career  in  congress,  meets  Clay  in 
debate,  789;  for  revenue  tariff,  reelected, 
contemporaries,  speaks  on  secret  ses- 
sions of  congress,  790;  on  charges  against 
Jackson,  on  investigation  of  charges 
against  J.  Q.  Adams,  791;  supports  Jack- 
son, retires,  appointed  Russian  minister, 
returns,  elected  to  senate,  compeers,  op- 
poses Claj",  advocates  expunging  censure 


of  Jackson  from  journal,  79^  opposes 
abolitionists  and  abolition  of  slavery  in 
District  of  Columbia,  sympathj^  with 
Texas,  on  neutrality,  on  French  indem- 
nity treaty,  favors  independent  treasury 
scheme,  793;  favors  annexation  of  Texas, 
secretary  of  state  under  Polk,  declines 
to  be  supreme  court  justice,  794;  makes 
compact  with  Santa  Anna,  public  polic}', 
retires  from  office,  on  "Native  American 
party,"  795;  minister  to  court  of  St. 
James,  and  acquisition  of  Cuba,  795;  re- 
turns home,  elected  President,  electoral 
and  popular  votes,  personal  character- 
istics, inauguration,  797;  cabinet,  on 
public  questions,  and  seizure  of  Nica- 
ragua, 798;  policy  toward  Kansas,  800- 
1;  position  toward  decision  on  Mis- 
souri compromise,  on  slavery  in  terri- 
tories, 801;  endorses  Lecompton  consti- 
tution, his  defense  of  himself,  802; 
endorses  Judge  Taney's  decision,  802- 
3;  on  compromise'  of  1850,  803; 
troubled  by  slavery  question,  803;  ham- 
pered by  the  freedom  of  speech  granted 
by  Constitution,  on  Personal  Liberty  acts, 
804;  on  Seward's  prophecies,  805;  warned 
of  coming  danger,  814;  unsuspicious  of 
treachery,  815;  countermands  Floyd's 
orders,  position  of  President,  817; 
cabinet  purged  of  traitors,  commis- 
sioners from  South  Carolina  sent  to 
treat  with,  their  demands  of,  his  reply, 
818-19  ;  their  reply  to,  819  ;  prepares  to 
defend  capital,  819;  controversy  with 
Colonel  Hayne,  820;  alarms  Secessionists, 
820;  pleads  for  a  compromise,  821; 
course  during  opening  of  war,  821;  en- 
dorses Virginia's  peace  proposal,  823; 
apology  to  ex-President  Tyler,  823-4; 
retires,  character  of  administration,  824, 
826-7;  character  of  man.  Holt's 
letter  to,  domestic  life.  Miss  Harriet 
Lane,  825-6;  last  appearance  in  public 
life,  retires,  death,  826;  extracts  from 
speeches,  827-9 ;  believed  to  be  a  friend 
to  south,  810;  asks  congress  to  institute 
slavery  in  territories,  812;  character  of 
President's  message  of  1860,  811- 
12;  Vol.  III..  40;  ballot  for,  45,  48,  53; 
vote  of  Electoral  College  for,  57;  finance 
during  administration,  109-10;  on  do- 
mestic industries,  153;   grave  of,  767. 

Buckner,  General,  Vol.  II.,  proposes  armis- 
tice, 960;  Grant's  letter  to,  961. 

Buell,  General  Don  Carlos,  Vol.  II.,  at 
Pittsburgh  Landing,  964-5;  opposes 
Bragg,  965;  at  battle  of  Perry  ville,  suc- 
ceeded by  Thomas,  967;  and  Garfield, 
1116. 

Buena  Vista,  Battle  of,  Vol.11.,  704,  723-5. 

Bull  Run,  Battle  of.  Vol.  II.,  894-6;  second 
battle  of,  901,  903. 

Bimker  Hill,  Battle  of,  Vol.  I.,  70-1,  73; 
75;  148;  316;  Vol.  III.,  229;  monumeivt, 
334. 
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Burgoyne,  General,  Vol.  I.,  campaign,  sur- 
render, 144-52. 

Burlingame  treaty,  The,  Vol.  II.,  1090; 
Hayes  on,  1092-3;  Arthur  on,  1172;  1219. 

Burnett,  David  G.,  Vol.  III.,  elected  presi- 
dent ad  interim  of  Texas,  711-12. 

Purnside,  Ambrose  E.,  Vol.  II.,  appointed 
to  command  of  Army  of  Potomac,  904, 
907;  attack  of  Lee,  908;  removed,  908; 
Ninth  corps  of,  969;  Vol.  III.,  supersedes 
McClellan,  410;  biography,  415-17. 

Burr,  Aaron,  Vol.  I.,  vice-president,  351, 
398,  403-4;  conspiracy,  trial,  death, 
410-11,  587-8;  Vol.  II.,  Van  Buren  and, 
645;  Vol.  III.,  difficulties  election  of 
1800-1,  15-16;  influence  in  election  of 
Monroe,  24;  duel,  204;  biography, 
290-3 ;  western  project,  trial,  566-85. 

Bustamante,  Vol.  III.,  passes  act  excluding 
American  colonists  from  Texas,  709. 

Butler,  Benjamin  F.,  Vol.  II.,  withdraws 
from  National  convention,  809;  arrives  at 
Baltimore,  888 ;  decision  as  to  runaway 
Negroes,  897,  905 ;  in  impeachment  trial 
of  President  Johnson,  944;  battle  with 
Beauregard,  970;  labor  candidate  for 
President,  1190;  Vol.  III.,  Butler  plat- 
form, 58-9;  nomination,  74;  vote  Elec- 
toral College,  75 ;  biography,  429-31. 
Butler,  W.  O.,    Vol.  II.,  705;    Vol.   III., 

nominated  for  vice-presidency,  45. 
Butterworth,  Congressman,  Vol.  II.,  1213. 

Cabinets,  The,  Vol.  III.,  675-80. 

Cabots,  The,  Introduction,  discoveries,  12; 
Vol.  I.,  16. 

Cadillac,  Chevalier  la  Motte,  Vol.  III.,  497. 

Cadwallader,  Colonel,  Vol.  II.,  places  John 
Merryman  under  arrest,  refuses  to  obey 
Chief-Justice  Taney's  writ  of  habeas  cor- 
pus, attachment  for  contempt  of  court 
served  against,  887. 

Cadwallader,  General,  Vol.1.,  114;  ordered 
to  cross  the  Delaware  at  Dunck's  Ferry, 
122;  prevented  by  ice,  123;  crosses, 
joins  main  force,  124;  duel  with  Conway, 
166;  favors  attack  on  Clinton,  173. 

Caldwell,  Mrs.,  Vol.  I.,  killed  by  British, 
201-2. 

Calhoun,  John  C,  Vol.  I.,  Clay,  Lowndes 
and,  persuade  Madison  to  allow  prepara- 
tions for  war,  482;  proposed  as  candi- 
date for  President,  527;  in  Monroe's 
cabinet,  544, 545 ;  hostility  of  Crawford, 
547;  elected  vice-president,  549;  John 
Randolph  and,  551 ;  reelected  vice-presi- 
dent, 554 ;  measure  to  exclude  incendiary 
matter  from  mails,  560 ;  slavery  caucus 
platform  and,  565;  head  of  state  de- 
partment, 570;  Crawford,  Jackson  and, 
601,  608-9;  candidate  for  Presidency, 
612;  opposition  to  Adams,  615;  Van 
Buren  and,  619-21;  relations  with  Jack- 
son, nullification,  622  et  seq-  ;  Vol.  II., 
secretary  of  state  under  Tyler,  annexa- 
tion of  Texas,  691;  700;  chairman  of 


slavery  meeting,  makes  report,  706 ;  on 
territorial  slavery,  749 ;  establishes  prec- 
edent in  senate,  749;  compeer  of  Bu- 
chanan, 792;  Vol.  111.,  25;  vote  for,  27; 
election  vice-presidency,  28 ;  the  Calhoun 
doctrine,  44;  on  the  currenc}',  102;  re- 
puted parent  doctrine  state  sovereignty, 
161;  biography,  316-20;  Webster  and, 
335 ;  on  treaty  with  Indians,  338 ;  com- 
parison of  with  Webster,  Clay,  523 ;  an- 
nexation of  Texas  and,  711. 
California,  Vol.  II.,  taken  by  Stockton  and 
Fremont,  ceded  to  the  United  States, 
704;  excitement  over  admission  of,  dis- 
cover}' of  gold  in,  bill  for  admission  of, 
706-7 ;  revenue  laws  for,  slavery  in,  707, 
asks  for  admission,  731;  734;  Clay's 
bill  for,  749 ;  Vol.  III.,  a  new  territory 
for  enterprise,  107. 
Callava,  Vol.1.,  imprisoned  by  Jackson,  611. 
Cambridge.  Vol.  I.,  67. 

Camden,  Vol.  I.,  Rawdon  withdraws  to, 
192;  Gates  moves  upon,  193;  Cornwallis 
settles  himself  at,  195. 
Cameron,  Simon,  Vol.  II.,  secretary  of  war 
under  Lincoln,  883 ;  resigns,  902 ;  made 
minister  to  Russia,  902 ;  Vol.  HI.,  ballot 
for,  60;  biography,  431-2. 
Campbell,  Charles,  Introduction,  on  settle- 
ment of  Virginia,  18-20. 
Campbell,  James  V.,  Vol.  III.,  512. 
Campbell,  John  A..  Vol.  II.,  1065. 
Canada,  Vol.  I.,  England's  tenure  of,  77; 
first  Canadian  campaign,  78  etseq.;  re- 
tirement of  American  army  from,  142; 
boundary,  393;  War  of  1812,  invasion, 
486-7;  Adams  proposes  cession  of,  546; 
Giddings  on,  571 ;  Vol.  II.,  Fillmore  on, 
761;  invasion  of  by  Fenians,  982;  trade 
between  United  States  and,  988;  Grant 
on  taking  of,  1019;  Vallandigham  goes 
to,  1121 ;  fisheries  dispute  between  the 
United  States  and,  1212;  the  fisheries, 
commercial  union,  1213;  Cleveland  on, 
1214-16;  measures  for  commercial  union 
with,  annexation  of,  for  full  reciprocity, 
1218-19;  the  fisheries  and,  1221,  1223: 
Vol.  III.,  Burr  in,  291;  Cass  in, 
337;  556;  557;  562;  588;  Jesuits  in, 
hostile  to  La  Salle,  parsimony  in  public 
affairs,  589 ;  French  Government  in,  590. 
Canbv,  William  J.,  Vol.  III.,  on  the  Ameri- 

can'flag,  691. 
Cape,  Captain,  Vol.  III.,  agent  of  the  South 

Carolina  company,  551. 
Cape  Cod,  Vol.  HI.,  131. 
Capitol  building.  The,  Vol.  HI.,  717-20. 
Carey,  Henry  C,  Vol.  HI.,  on  the  Tariff  act 

of  1842,  166. 
Carleton,  Sir  Guy,  Vol.  I.,  succeeds  Clinton 
at  New  York,  228;  sends  Washington 
notice  of  peace  commission,  228-9,  230; 
evacuates  New  York,  232. 
Carlisle,  John  G.,  Vol.  II.,  candidate  for 
President,  1187;  Vol.  III.,  ballot  for^  74; 
biography,  454-5. 
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Carlisle,  Lord,  Vol.  I.,  at  head  of  British 

peace  commission,  171. 
Carondolet,   Vol.    III.,  Spanish    governor 
at  New  Orleans,  imposes  restrictions  on 
commerce,    554;     intrigues,    555,    556; 
sends  Powers  on  mission,  557. 
Carpenter,  Matthew  H.,   Vol.  II.,  counsel 

before  Electoral  Commission,  1065. 
Cartier,  Introduction,  11. 
Cartwright,  Peter,  Vol.  II.,  opponent  to 

Lincoln  for  congress,  860. 
Carver,  John,  Introduction,  24. 
Cary,  Samuel  P.,  Vol.  III.,  nominated  for 

vice-president,  69. 
Cass,  Lewis,  Vol.  I.,  secretary  of  war  under 
Jackson,  626;  Vol.  II.,  nominated  for 
President,  653 ;  appointed  to  treat  with 
Indians,  671;  nominated  for  President, 
705;  electoral  vote  for,  731;  secretary 
of  state  under  Buchanan,  798 ;  urged  to 
preserve  the  Union,  resigns  office,  815; 
on  secession,  816;  Vol.  III.,  ballots  for, 
42,  45,  46,  48,  53;  biography,  337-40; 
384;  457;  William  Allen  and,  458; 
military  commandant  at  Detroit,  gov- 
ernor of  Michigan,  character,  treatment 
of  Indians,  opening  of  territory,  etc., 
499;  nomination  to  Presidency,  508; 
comparison  of  with  Chandler,  510 ;  im- 
proves judicial  system  of  Michigan,  529. 
Caswell,  Richard,  Vol.  III.,  Mecklenburgh 

Declaration  and,  745. 
Cedar    Creek,    Battle    of.    Vol.    II.,    971; 

Rutherford  Hayes  at,  1043. 
Censure,  Vol.  I.,  vote  of,  against  Jackson, 
635;  Vol.  II.,  681;  expunging  vote  of, 
683. 
Census,  Vol.  I.,  of  1800,  407;    providing 
for   classified,  470;    Vol.  III.,  manufac- 
tures, census  of  1810,   141-2;   of  1840, 
162-3 ;  of  1870-80,  178;  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  United   States,    1790-1880, 
755. 
Centennial  Exposition,  The,  Vol.  II.,  1009. 
Central  America,  Vol.  II.,  affairs  in,  and 

Mr.  Buchanan,  796. 
Chancellorsville,  Battle  of,  Vol.  IL,  effect 

of,  912. 
Chandler,  Zachariah,  Vol.  II. ,  claims  Re- 
publican   victory    in    1876,    1059;   Vol. 
III.,  biography,  456-7;   senator  for  Mich- 
igan,   510;    succeeded    by    Christiancy, 
513. 
Charles  I.,  Introduction,  grants  charter  to 
the  Company  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  26. 
Charles   II. ,  Introduction,  grants  charter 
to  Pennsylvania,  33;  Vol.  III.,  132;  act, 
shipping  and  navigation,  170. 
Charleston,  Vol.  I.,  siege  and  fall,  189-91; 
Vol.  II.,  Democratic  convention  at,  808- 
9 ;   ordinance  of  secession,   814  et  seq. ; 
Vol.    III.,    convention    at,   58-9;    States 
Rights  and  Free  Trade  convention    at, 
160. 
Charlestown,  Introduction,  17. 
Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  Vol.  III.,  Meck- 


lenburgh Declaration  proclaimed  in, 
743-5. 
Chase,  Salmon  P.,  Vol.  IL,  secretary 
of  treasury  under  Lincoln,  883;  goes 
to  Hampton  Roads,  900;  and  Lincoln  on 
emancipation,  905;  supports  Lincoln 
on  National  Banking  law  and  legal  ten- 
der, 910;  presides  over  senate  in  im- 
peachment trial  of  Jackson,  944;  Vol. 
III.,  47;  ballot  for,  60,  65;.62;  chief- 
justice,  191,  193;  biography,  382-6; 
legal  tender,  Sherman  and,  488. 

Chattanooga,  Siege  of,  Vol.  II. ,  967. 

Cheeves,  M.,  Vol.  II. ,  in  praise  of  W.  H. 
Harrison,  671. 

Cherokee  case,  The,  Vol.  III.,  190. 

Chersonesus,  Vol.  III.,  proposed  name  of 
Michigan,  498. 

Chesapeake,  The,  Vol.  III.,  305-7. 

Chew,  Mr.,  Vol.  I.,  Musgrave's  forces  take 
refuge  in  house  of,  136. 

Chickahominy,  The,  Introduction,  19. 

Chickamauga,  Battle  of.  Vol.  IL,  967; 
Garfield  at,  1118. 

Chickasaws,  Vol.  III.,  544. 

Chihuahua,  Vol.  II. ,  taken  by  General 
Wood,  703-4. 

Chili,  Vol.  II. ,  difficulties  with,  1007. 

China,  Vol.  II.,  relations  between  America 
and.  Grant  on,  988;  1091;  early  treaties 
between  America  and,  1090;  Burlingame 
treaty  with,  1090. 

Chinese  commission.  The,  Vol.  IL,  1093. 

Chinese  Exclusion  bill.  The,  Vol.  IL,  1213; 
Cleveland  on,  1217,  1221-2;  becomes 
law,  1218,  1223. 

Chinese,  The,  Vol.  IL,  immigration,  Hayes 
on,  senate  discusses,  1091 ;  Wren  bill  for, 
1091 ;  Hayes  vetoes  bill  against,  1 092 ; 
Garfield  on,  1147;  Arthur  vetoes  bill  for, 
1171;  Arthur  on,  1172;  Cleveland  on, 
1198,  1201;  Vol.  III.,  Republican  Na- 
tional convention  on,  70 ;  Democratic 
convention  on,  71;  Greenback-Labor 
party  on,  72. 

Choate,  Rufus,  Vol.  III. ,  biography,  315-16. 

Choctaws,  Vol.  III.,  purchase  of  Great 
Britain  from,  543;  incited  to  war  with 
the  United  States,  576. 

Christiancy,  Isaac  P.,  Vol.  HI.,  justice  su- 
preme court,  Michigan,  512 ;  senator  for 
Michigan,  minister  to  Peru,  513. 

Church  of  England,  The,  Introduction,  es- 
tablished in  Jamestown  colony,  22 ;  Vol. 
L,  Washington's  ancestors  and,  4-5; 
prevailing  form  in  New  York,  311 ;  clergy 
royalist  propaganda,  312;  establish- 
ment in  Virginia,  370;  Established 
Church  attacked  by  Jefferson,  370-1; 
opinions  of  Madison  on,  438 ;  striving 
for  supremacy  in  Virginia,  452. 

Church  property,  Vol.  II.,  Grant  on  taxa- 
tion of,  1007. 

Cincinnati,  Society  of  the.  Vol.  I  ,  234. 

Cincinnatus,  Vol.  III.,  ])arcillel  between 
Washington  and,  713-15. 
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Civil  Rights  bill,  The,  Vol.  II.,  passed  by 
congress,  940 ;  President  Johnson  vetoes, 
946;  Vol.  III.,  Charles  Sumner  author 
of,  362. 

Civil  Service  commission.  First,  Vol.  II., 
996. 

Civil  Service  reform.  Vol.  II.,  Grant  on, 
995-6,  1021;  beginning  of,  1002-3; 
Hayes  on,  1051, 1057, 1071, 1087 ;  Hayes 
issues  order  for,  1079;  Hayes  on,  1100, 
1103;  Garfield  on,  1149;  Arthur  on, 
1164,  1171,  1174;  and  Cleveland's  elec- 
tion, 1189;  Cleveland  on,  1189,  1192-3, 
1195-7,  1199,  1202-3;  1213-14;  Harri- 
son on,  1226;  Vol.  III.,  in  platform  of  Na- 
tional Democratic  party,  65 ;  Republican 
National  convention  and,  1876,  1880, 
68,  70. 

Claiborne,  Governor,  Vol.  III.,  Burr  and, 
568;  576;  580. 

Clark,  Captain  Jonathan,  Vol.  I.,  exploring 
western  North  America,  408. 

Clark,  Daniel,  Vol.  III.,  Burr  and,  567-8, 
575. 

Clark,  George  Rogers,  Vol.  III.,  555. 

Clay,  Henry,  Vol.  I.,  speaker,  Twelfth 
congress,  482;  reelected,  490,  522-3; 
proposed  as  candidate  for  the  Presidency, 
527,  547,  549,  570,  612,  633-4;  foreign 
service,  543-4 ;  in  J.  Q.  Adams'  cabinet, 
550,  613;  story  coalition  Adams  and, 
duel  with  Randolph,  550;  resolution  cen- 
suring Jackson,  635;  Jackson's  hatred  of, 
642;  Vol.  II..  helps  settle  nullification 
controversy,  684;  recommends  establish- 
ing a  United  States  bank,  685;  on  estab- 
lishing branches  of  United  States  bank, 
686;  nominated  for  President,  691,  699; 
and  Whig  party,  699;  Omnibus  bill,  749, 
795;  on  tariff,  789;  in  congress,  790; 
and  President  Jackson,  792;  candidate 
for  President,  652,  672,  705,  729.  747; 
votes  for,  706,  730;  favors  receiving 
petitions  for  abolition  of  slavery,  744; 
Buchanan's  reply  to,  794 ;  supported  b}' 
Lincoln,  859;  admired  bj'  Grant,  955; 
bv  Arthur,  1161 ;  Vol.  III.,  20  ;  vote  for, 
27,  31,  38,43,  45;  leader  National-Repub- 
lican party,  29-30;  Anti-Masonic  partv 
and,  30-1;  Whig  party  and,  40,  42'; 
third  general  tariff,  95,  153;  leader  of  the 
Whigs,  three  propositions,  105;  resolu- 
tion, tariff,  159;  Compromise  act,  162; 
biography,  324-31 ;  347  ;  opposes  nom- 
ination of  Taney,  348 ;  Greeley  supports, 
388;  personal  traits,  523;  retained  by 
Burr  as  counsel,  575 ;  712. 

Clayton-Bulwer  treaty.  The,  Vol.  II., 
Arthur  on,  1169. 

Cleveland,  Grover,  Vol.  II.,  birth,  ancestry, 
education,  early  life,  settles  in  Buffalo, 
1183;  studieslaw,  admitted  to  bar,  made 
assistant  district  attorney,  defeated  for 
district  attorney,  practices  law,  becomes 
sheriff,  practices  law  with  Mr.  Bissell. 
elected  mavor  of  Buffalo,  inaugural  ad- 


dress, 1184  ;  becomes  the  "veto  mayor,' 
nominated  for  governor  of  New  York, 
letter  of  acceptance,  on  public  officers 
1185;  elected  governor  of  New  York 
direct  business  methods  of,  vetoes  several 
bills,  wins  approbation  of  his  party, 
1186;  nominated  for  President,  letter  of 
acceptance,  1187-9;  on  second  term,  on 
immigration,  on  civil  service  rel'orm, 
1189;  campaign  of  personalities,  election 
of,  character  of  campaign,  1190;  sup- 
ported by  Independents,  1191  ;  and  civil 
service  reform,  letter  to  Civil  Service  Re- 
form league,  1192,  1193;  resigns  as 
governor,  inaugurated  as  President,  in- 
augural address,  1193;  on  foreign  rela- 
tions, on  finances,  on  tariff,  on  civil  ser- 
vice reform,  on  freedmen,  1195  ;  cabinet 
appointments,  policy  of,  earnestness  in 
civil  service  reform,  1196, 1197;  close  ap- 
plication of,  1197;  on  Panama  canal,  on 
Chinese  labor,  on  fishery  disputes,  on 
tariff,  1198;  on  silver  question,  on  In- 
dian question,  on  land  laws,  on  polygamy, 
1199;  contest  with  the  senate  on  their 
access  to  official  papers,  1200-1 ;  vetoes 
bill  to  "quiet  title  of  settlers  on  Des 
Moines  river  lands,"  on  Chinese  immigra- 
tion, on  labor  question,  on  civil  service, 
vetoes  private  pension  bills,  1201-2;  on 
surplus  in  treasury,  on  coinage  of  silver 
dollar,  on  civil  service,  1203;  oncruelt}'  to 
Chinese,  on  fisheries  dispute,  on  Cutting 
case,  on  coast  and  harbor  defenses,  on 
Indian  lands,  on  unjust  taxation,  on  sol- 
diers' and  sailors'  pensions,  visits  the 
south  and  west,  1204;  speeches  in  south, 
character  of  administration,  marriage  of, 
1205;  on  surplus,  on  tariff,  1206-8 ;  on 
relations  between  the  President  and  con- 
gress, 1209  ;  changes  in  cabinet,  1210;  on 
Pacific  Railroad  commission.  1211;  on 
relations  of  government  and  railroads, 
visit  to  Florida,  1212;  interest  in  the 
fisheries  dispute,  1212;  the  Mills  bill 
fails  of  passage,  Cleveland  again  the 
nominee  of  the  Democratic  party,  words 
on  the  Presidential  office,  on  civil  service 
reform.  1213;  the  fisheries  treaty  re- 
jected by  tlie  senate,  Cleveland  on  Na- 
tional Retaliation,  1214-16;  acceptance 
of  the  Democratic  nomination,  1216-17; 
on  the  Chinese  Exclusion  bill,  longest 
continuous  session  of  congress,  measures 
of.  1217-18;  the  Sackville-West  episode, 
1219-20;  defeat  in  the  election,  final  an- 
nual message,  on  tariff  reform,  on  the 
fisheries  dispute,  on  the  Chinese  question, 
1220-22;  proceedings  of  Fiftieth  con- 
gress, 1222  et  seq. ;  last  measure  vetoed 
by,  last  annual  message  of.  1223; 
recall  of  Lord  Sackville-West,  1223;.  the 
Samoan  difficulties.  1223-4;  close  of  ad- 
ministration, enters  law  firm,  estimate  of 
administration,  1224;  escorts  President- 
elect  Harrisoti  to    tlio   capitol  bm'lding, 
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1225;  Vol.  III.,  ballot  for,  74-5;  begins 
administration,  130. 

CHfiFord,  Nathan,  Vol.  II.,  attornej'-gen- 
eral  tonder  Polk,  708;  on  Electoral  Com- 
mission, 1065;  Vol.  III.,  associate  jus- 
tice, 194. 

Clinton,  De  Witt,  Vol.  I.,  proposed  for 
President,  483,  486  ;  removed  from 
office,  614;  Vol.  II.,  advocates  internal 
improvements,  648 ;  career  as  governor 
of  New  York,  649-50;  Vol.  III.,  nomi- 
nated for  Presidency,  19-20 ;  biography, 
294-7. 

Clinton,  General  James,  Vol.  I.,  152;  208. 

Clinton,  George,  Vol.  I.,  in  command  of 
forts  on  the  Hudson,  94,  111;  aids  Ham- 
ilton to  pay  arrears  of  soldiers,  139 ; 
forts  on  the  Hudson  captured,  152;  can- 
didate for  President,  398,  403;  elected 
vice-president,  409,  414,  479-80,  513; 
Vol.  III.,  vote  for,  12-13,  17,  19;  biog- 
raphy, 257-9;  292;  294. 

Clinton,  Sir  Henry,  Vol.  I.,  enters  New- 
York  harbor,  83;  along  southern  coast, 
85 ;  with  Cornwallis  before  New  York, 
94;  lands  British  troops  near  Flatland, 
98;  captures  American  party  and  secures 
pass  near  Bedford,  reaches  Bedford,  99; 
intercepts  retreat  of  force  under  Sullivan, 
100;  moves  toward  Turtle  bay  on  York 
island,  107;  advances  to  attack  Wash- 
ington at  White  Plains,  112;  seizes  New- 
port, 117;  in  command  at  Philadelphia, 
170;  reduces  force,  173;  arrives  at  New- 
port vsrith  forces,  180;  wages  predatory 
war  against  colonies,  181;  diminishes 
force  at  New  York,  183;  takes  American 
forts  on  the  Hudson,  184-5;  expedi- 
tion against  Connecticut,  185;  recalls 
force  against  Connecticut,  abandons 
Rhode  Island  and  Hudson  posts,  masses 
army  about  New  York,  187;  sails  with 
Cornwallis  to  South  Carolina,  188;  posts 
army  on  Charleston  neck,  189;  sends  de- 
tachment to  surprise  American  cavalry, 
surrender  of  Lincoln,  fall  of  Charleston, 
190;  sends  detachment  to  pursue  Buford, 
191;  releases  prisoners,  194;  arrives  at 
New  York,  202;  corresponds  with  Arnold 
through  Andre,  204,  208;  tries  to  secure 
mitigation  of  Andre's  sentence,  209; 
sends  emissaries  to  mvttineers  in  Ameri- 
can army,  214;  in  New  York,  joined  by 
detachment  from  Cornwallis,  219,  221; 
duped  by  Washington's  movements,  221; 
Washington  demands  surrender  of  Lip- 
pencott,  228;  Clinton  returns  to  England, 
succeeded  by  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  228;  Vol. 
111.,  at  Charleston,  227;  asks  for  release 
of  Palmer,  229;  Arnold  and,  251;  George 
Clinton  defends  New  York  against,  258. 

Clintonian  Democrats,  The,  Vol.  III.,  19. 

Close  Constructionists,  The,  Vol.  III.,  11. 

Clovd  Mountain,  Battle  of,  Vol.  II.,  Ruth- 
erford Hayes  at,  1043. 


Coahuila,  Vol.  II.,  taken  by  General  Wood, 
703-4;  Vol.  III.,  united  to  Texas,  709. 

Cobb,  Howell,  Vol.  II.,  secretary  of  state, 
798;  wrecks  financial  credit  of  govern- 
ment, 815;  leaves  cabinet,  goes  to  Geor- 
gia, 818;  824;  Vol.  111.,  394. 

Cod,  Cape,  Introduction,  discovered  by 
Bartholomew  Gosnold,  16;  the  May- 
flower lands  in  harbor  of,  23. 

Coercion,  Vol.  II.,  Garfield  on,  1114,  1125. 

Coinage,  Vol.  I.,  monetary  unit,  379-80; 
standard  adopted,  mint,  390;  Vol.  HI., 
administration  of  Washington,  Ham- 
ilton makes  report  on,  82;  "Pine 
Tree"  shillings,  82-3;  act  of  1792, 
decimal  system,  mint  established,  83-4; 
Spanish  pillar  dollar,  83;  coins  author- 
ized to  be  struck,  84 ;  administration  of 
Jefferson,  foreign  nations  iurnish  most  of 
the  coins,  no  gold  coined  for  circulation, 
value  of  silver,  "dollar  ol  the  daddies," 
89;  administration  of  Jackson,  Coinage 
acts,  silver  undervakied,  bank-notes  keep 
gold  from  circulation,  102;  administra- 
tion of  Van  Buren,  effect  of  Coinage  act  of 
1834, 103 ;  administration  of  Taylor  and 
Fillmore,  lack  of  small  silver  coins,  act  of 
1853,  108;  act  of  1873,  122;  silver  bull- 
ion, 122-3;  administration  of  R.  B. 
Hayes,  depreciation  of  silver,  bill  to  re- 
store unlimited  coinage  of  silver  dollar, 
the  bill  amended,  125;  act  reestablishing 
the  silver  dollar  becomes  law,  1878,  128; 
silver  depreciates,  coinage  trade  dollar 
suspended,  129. 

Cold  Harbor,  Battle  of.  Vol.  II.,  900;  970. 

Colfax,  Schuyler,  Vol.  II.,  nominee  for  vice- 
president,  984;  Vol.  111.,  vote  for,  64; 
biographv,  468-9. 

Colombia,  Vol.  II.,  difficulties  with,  1007; 
Arthur  on  relations  with,  1168. 

Columbia,  Vol.  III.,  convention  at,  160. 

Columbia  county.  Vol.  II.,  bar,  politics  in, 
646-7. 

Columbus,  Christopher,  Introduction,  8- 
11. 

Columbus,  Kentucky,  Vol.  II.,  Grant's  at- 
tempt to  seize,  958. 

Compromise,  Clay's,  Vol.  II.,  1850,  final 
defeat  of,  752;  Vol.  III.,  opposed  by  Ben- 
ton, 323. 

Compromise  measures,  The,  Vol.  II.,  substi- 
tute for  Clay's  passed,  752;  Fillmore  on, 
754-5 ;  Fillmore's  action  on  endorsed  by 
Whigs,  760;  insufficiency  of,  775;  Bu- 
chanan on,  803 ;  Andrew  Johnson  on, 
932;  Vol.  III.,  act  of  1833,  162.  165. 

Concepcion,  Vol.  III.,  action  at,  710. 

Concord,  Battle  of.  Vol.  I.,  67-8. 

Confederacy  of  the  United  Colonies  of 
New  England,  Introduction,  29. 

Confederacy,  The,  Vol.  II.,  Jefierson  Davis 
president  of,  820 ;  establishment  of,  offi- 
cers of,  824;  demands  surrender  of 
authority  of  United  States,  calls  to  arms, 
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884;  seeks  recognition  in  Europe,  En- 
gland and  France  favor,  aims  to  secure  a 
navy,  892;  army  and  power  of,  894; 
theory  of,  897;  blockade,  the  death  of, 
900;  supreme  effort  for  success  of,  911, 
912  ;  clelt  in  twain,  913 ;  beaten  in  west, 
recognizes  defeat  as  certain,  917;  meets 
Lincoln  in  peace  conference,  919;  con- 
tinues the  war,  920;  impoverished,  972; 
falls,  980;  recognition  of  by  Confed- 
eracy; Vol.  III.,  officers  of  the,  756. 

Confederate  congress,  The,  Vol.  II.,  Tyler 
a  member  ot,  692;  negotiates  with  the 
United  States,  884. 

Confederate  flag,  The,  Vol.  III.,  695-7. 

Confederation,  The,  Vol.  I.,  384;  Vol.  III., 
202;  623-4;  the  Articles  of,  746-54; 
signers  of,  754-5. 

Conger,  Omar  D.,  Vol.  III.,  senator  for 
Michigan,  513-14. 

Congress,  Vol.  I.,  First  Continental,  62-4; 
Second,  69;  thirteen  United  Colonies, 
74-5  ;  board  of  war  and  ordnance,  88 ; 
Declaration  of  Independence,  89-90;  92; 
105;  108;  111;  121;  the  creature  of  the 
colonies,  126;  determines  to  remove  to 
Lancaster,  132;  137;  affairs,  Schuyler, 
Gates,  142-4,  148;  increase  board  of  war, 
161;  receives  copies  North's  bill,  recom- 
mends amnesty  to  citizens  returning  to 
allegiance,  169;  communications  with 
British  Peace  commission,  171-2;  com- 
missary department,  pay  of  soldiers, 
199,  200;  227;  230;  resignation  of 
Washington,  233;  election,  inauguration 
of  Washington,  241 ;  department  foreign 
affairs,  243;  proposals  for  imposts,  ex- 
cise, National  bank,  245 ,  247 ;  treaty  of 
commerce,  256 ;  provisional  army,  261 ; 
Adams  delegate  First  congress,  309—15; 
Second  congress,  two  parties,  316-19; 
commission  to  treat  with  France,  321  ; 
conduct  of  the  war,  322 ;  foreign  diplo- 
macy, proposed  mediation  of  Spain,  326; 
continental  currency,  328;  loan  in  Hol- 
land, 329;  extra  session  1797,  345;  reg- 
ular session  1797,  346  ;  session  1798- 
9,  347;  legislation,  1797-8,  Alien  and 
Sedition  laws,  348-9;  Sixth  congress, 
350-1;  Jefferson  a  delegate,  363-4;  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  notes  of  Jef- 
ferson, 366-9 ;  ratification  treaty  of  peace, 
svstem  of  finance,  379;  treaties  of  com- 
merce, 380;  the  Constitution,  381-3; 
discussion  Franklin's  agreement  with 
French  government,  385;  public  debt. 
National  capital.  389;  government  mint, 
United  States  bank,  390-1;  extra  ses- 
sion, 400,  401,  election  of  1800,  403- 
4;  cabinet  Jefferson,  removal  office-hold- 
ers, 405;  message  of  Jefferson.  Appor- 
tionment bill,  naturalization  laws,  etc., 
406-7;  election  1804,  appropriation  for 
purchase  Florida,  410;  election  1808, 
413-14;  burning  congressional  library, 
428-9;  Second  Continental,  442;  finance, 


increase  of  arm}',  negotiations  with 
Spain,  fisheries,  446-8;  Madison's  reso- 
lution, concert  of  action  among,  states, 
451;  453;  the  Constitution,  455;  first 
congress  under  Constitution,  464  et  seq.; 
ratio  of  apportionment,  473;  protection 
to  commerce.  475-6;  Jay's  treaty,  477; 
non-intercourse  acts,  480—1;  relations 
with  England,  declaration  of  war,  482- 
5;  congress  of  1815-16,  490-1;  Fifteenth 
congress,  519-20;  Sixteenth,  522-4;  Sev- 
enteenth, 524-5;  Eighteenth,  527;  Adams, 
the  slavery  question,  560  et  seq. ;  remission 
Jackson's  fine,  597;  Jackson's  action  in 
Florida,  purchase  Florida,  609-10;  re- 
peal acts  of  restriction,  626;  internal  im- 
provements, 627-8;  Bank  of  United 
States,  631  et  seq.;  slaverv,  Texas,  Mex- 
ico, 636-7;  Vol.  II.,  President  Harrison 
calls  an  extra  session  of,  674;  Twenty- 
seventh,  690;  Twenty -ninth,  701;  im- 
portant measures  in,  702;  Thirtieth  con- 
gress, 705;  importance  of,  706,  830;  de- 
clares war  with  Mexico,  721;  makes  ap- 
propriation for  enlarging  the  capitol, 
758 ;  supports  Lincoln,  895 ;  southern 
states  claim  representation  in,  938;  passes 
bill  to  make  Grant  lieutenant-general, 
968;  endorses  Grant,  972;  passes  Army 
Appropriation  bill  subject  to  Grant's 
endorsement,  982;  electoral  dispute  and, 
1061;  extra  session  of,  1081;  passes 
Bland  bill,  1083;  President  Hayes'  con- 
test with  over  Army  Appropriation  bill, 
1094;  President  Cleveland's  contest  with 
over  access  to  official  documents,  1200; 
proceedings  of  Fiftieth,  1212-14;  Cleve- 
land's message  to,  accompanying  report 
of  Civil  Service  commission,  1213;  mes- 
sage recommending  immediate  legislative 
action  Cri  the  fisheries  question,  1214-16; 
message  on  Chinese  Exclusion  bill,  length 
of  session,  number  of  bills  and  resolu- 
tions. 1217;  measures  that  became  laws, 
reported  from  committees,  etc.,  1218-19; 
Cleveland's  last  annual  message,  1220- 
22;  close  of  Fiftieth  congress,  review  of, 
1222-4;  Vol.  III.,  Democratic  control,  23- 
4;  Missouri  compromise,  26;  the  tariff", 
27;  United  States  bank,  31-3  et  seq.; 
slavery,  resolution,  37;  session  of  1849, 
slavery,  47;  congress  of  1859,  58;  fi- 
nances and  financial  legislation,  76-130; 
Hamilton's  report  on  American  manufac- 
tures, 134  et  seq.;  report  of  Gallatin, 
Coxc,  140-3;  speech  of  Madison,  manu- 
factures, 143-4,  147-8;  report  of  Dallas, 
manufactures,  148-9;  Lownder's  tariff 
bill,  149-50;  memorials,  manufactures, 
151-2;  bill  committee  on  manufactures. 
Tod,  152—3;  bill  protection  woolen  man- 
ufactures, 154-5;  State  Rights,  the  tariff, 
157  et  seq.;  Compromise  act,  1833.  162^ 
tariff,  administrations,  Polk,  Pierce,  166- 
-7;  courts  for  trial  of  piracies,  etc.,  181; 
Judiciar3^  act  of  1789,  184-5;  legal  tender 
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question,  192;  congress  and  the  National 
capital,  598  et  seq.;  of  1765,  598 ;  599  ; 
close  of  the  Continental  congress,  600-1; 
the  Confederation,  623 ;  rule  to  find  the 
number  of  any,  788;  duration  of  each, 
788-9. 
Conkling,  Roscoe,  Vol.  II.,  plan  to  elect 
Grant  to  third  term,  1023;  tour  of  New 
York  state  with  Grant,  1024;  named  for 
President,  1056 ;  member  of  electoral 
committee,  1061;  opposes  Garfield's  nom- 
inations, 1151;  resigns,  1152;  Vol.  III., 
ballot  for,  68;  biography,  464-5. 
Connally,  Vol.  III.,  550. 
Connecticut,  Introduction,  constitution 
formulated,  28-9;  in  the  confederacy  of 
the  United  Colonies,  29;  Vol.  I.,  Lee  goes 
to  and  raises  volunteers  for  service  at 
New  York,  82-3  ;  gives  aifirmative  vote 
for  Declaration  of  Independence,  89,  367; 
Clinton  sends  expedition  to  ravage,  185; 
movement  against  checked,  187;  Massa- 
chusetts delegation  in,  311;  ratifies  treaty 
of  peace,  379;  ratifies  the  Constitution, 
456. 
Connecticut   farms.  Vol.    I.,    Knyphausen 

opposed  at,  201. 
Conscience  Whigs,  The,  Vol.  III.,  48. 
Constitution,  Amendments  to  the.  Vol.  I., 
proposed  by  Madison,  466;  Vol.  II.,  Pres- 
ident Buchanan  proposes,  812;  Senator 
Crittenden's,  814;  Lincoln  recommends 
abolition  as  an,  919;  Andrew  Johnson 
proposes,  933,  936;  terms  on  which  Re- 
publican party  wish  to  make,  940 ;  Vol. 
III.,  proposed  by  Hartford  convention, 
22-3;  Eleventh  amendment,  183,  186, 
194;  total  amendments,  639-45. 
Constitution,  The,  Vol.  I.,  Washington 
awaits  ratification  of,  239;  Washington 
charged  with  violating,  255;  Adams  pub- 
lishes a  defense  of  the,  341-2;  Federalists 
favor  the,  342;  draft  of  the,  views  of  Jef- 
ferson, 381-3;  451;  Constitutional  con- 
vention, 454  et  seq.;  Patrick  Henry  op- 
posed to,  463;  first  congress  under,  464; 
new  powers  conferred  on  congress  by,  465, 
Madison  and,  465-7;  enjoins  a  census, 
469-70;  Madison  on, 471;  Madison  and, 
492-3;  Monroe  and,  501-2;  Federal 
party  and,  537;  J.  Q.  Adams  on,  576-8; 
Electoral  College  and,  614;  Vol.  II.,  slaves 
in,  801,  805;  slavery  in,  803-4;  Anti- 
Slavery  party  declared  enemies  of,  808; 
Lincoln's  interpretation  of,  852,  897; 
904,  905;  Andrew  Johnson  on  Mexican 
w^arand,  929;  Andrew  Johnson  on  slav- 
ery and,  931;  Andrew  Johnson  on  pres- 
ervation of,  934,950;  sacredncss  of,  1058; 
Hayes  enjoins  obedience  to,  1070-1; 
Garfield  on.  1148;  Vol.  HI.,  Anti-Fed- 
erals and,  11;  electoral  system  and,  16; 
acquisition  of  Louisiana  and,  17;  Demo- 
ciatic-Republican  party  and,  IS;  thetnriff 
and,  27;  National  convention  of  Demo 
crats  and,  37;  Whig  party  and,  45;  Whij; 


National  convention  and,  49;  slavery 
and,  51,  55-6;  Constitutional  Union 
party  and,  60-1;  Democratic  convention 
and,  63;  Republican  National  convention 
recommends  amendment  to,  70;  83; 
United  States  bank  and,  98;  improvement 
of  industries  under,  132;  the  tariff  and, 
Jackson  on,  157—8;  tariff  laws  and,  160; 
United  States  judiciary  and,  182-9,  194r- 
6;  Franklin  and,  216;  Jay  and,  219-21; 
Schuyler  and,  224;  R.  H.  Lee  and,  240; 
George  Clinton  and,  259  ;  Gouverneur 
Morris  and,  277;  Henry  Knox  and,  279; 
Fisher  Ames  and,  281;  R.  R.  Livingston 
and,  283;  John  Marshall  and,  285-6; 
Gallatin  and,  288;  Calhoun,  States 
Rights  and,  319;  Clay  and,  326;  Giddings, 
slavery  and,  357;  Sumner,  Fugitive  Slave 
act  and,  361 ;  Horatio  Seymour,  Civil 
war  and,  365;  Wendell  Phillips,  slavery 
and,  370;  William  H.  Seward,  slavery 
and,  379  ;  S.  P.  Chase,  slavery  and,  383  ; 
W.  T.  Sherman,  Louisiana  and,  396; 
George  F.  Edmunds  and,  479;  conven- 
tion to  frame,  ratification,  articles  of, 
625-39. 
Constitutional  Union  party,  Vol.  III.,  name 
adopted,  platform,  nominations,  blotted 
out  by  the  Civil  war,  60-1. 
Contraband.  The,  Vol.  II.,  897. 
Contract  labor.  Vol.  II.,  bill  for  abolish- 
ment of,  1186. 
Contrecoeur,    Captain,  Vol.    I.,    surprises 

Trent's  force,  32. 
Conway,  Richard,  Vol.  I.,  Washington  asks 

loan  from,  236. 
Conway's    Cabal,    Vol.    L,    157    et   seq.; 

326;  Vol.  HI.,  234. 
Cooley,  Judge,  Vol.  III.,  537. 
Cooper,   Peter,  Vol.    III.,    69;  biography, 

362-4. 
Copperheads,  Vol.  H.,  enmity  of  to  Lincoln, 
882 ;    and    Lincoln,    906 ;    rejoice    over 
southern  victories,   908 ;   active  against 
Lincoln,  910;  917. 
Corinth,  Vol.  II.,  taken  by  Halleck,  Rose- 
crans  occupies,  965;   Garfield  at,  1118— 
19. 
Corn  laws.  Vol.  III.,  repeal  of  by  Britain, 

107. 
Comwallis,  Lord,  Vol.  I.,  moves  on  New 
York,  94;  at  Long  Island,  98  et  seq.; 
follows  colonial  force,  117-18;  at  Prince- 
ton, 124-5;  at  Middlebrook,  129;  at 
the  Brandywine,  131;  sends  Tarleton  in 
pursuit  of  Buford's  party,  191;  at 
Charleston,  192;  at  Camden,  defeats 
Gates,  193;  calls  on  loyalists  to  cut  off 
retreat  of  Gates'  arm3','l95;  alarmed  for 
his  safet}-,  retreats  to  Winnsborough, 
197;  recalls  Tarleton  to  attack  Sumter, 
197;  212;  sends  Tarleton  against  Mor- 
gan, 214-1 5 ;  pursues  Greene,  defeats  him 
at  Guilford,  216;  .sets  out  to  join  Raw- 
don  at  Camden,  217;  joins  Arnold,  pur- 
sued   by    Lafayette    and    Wayne,    218; 
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pushes  on  to  Portsmouth,  219;  removes 
arm.v  to  Yorktown,  221;  222;  siege  of 
Yorktown,  223-4;  surrender  of  Corn- 
walHs,  225,  331;  in  the  south,  376,  396, 
496;  Vol.  III.,  234;  267. 

Corpus  Christi,  Vol.  II.,  United  States 
army  at,  703. 

Corvvin,  Thomas,  Vol.  III.,  54;  biography, 
392-4. 

Cotton-Gin,  The,  Vol.  III.,  138. 

Cotton  Whigs,  The,  Vol.  III.,  48. 

Courcelles,  De,  Vol.  III.,  governor  of  New 
France,  parties  of  discover3',  La  Salle 
and,  588,  589. 

Cowpens,  Vol.  I.,  196;  Tarleton  defeated 
at,  215,  216. 

Cox,  J.  D.,  Vol.  II.,  secretary  of  w^ar  under 
Grant,  986. 

Coxe,  Tench,  Vol.  III.,  report  on  manufac- 
tures, 141-2. 

Cranch,  William,  Vol.  II.,  administers  Pres- 
idential oath  to  Fillmore,  750. 

Crapo,  Henry  H.,  Vol.  III.,  governor  of 
Michigan,  512. 

Crary,  Isaac  E.,  Vol.  III.,  first  representa- 
tive of  Michigan  in  congress,  506. 

Crawford,  W.  H.,  Vol.  I.,  482;  returns  from 
France,  appointed  secretary  of  war  under 
Madison,  489;  491;  a  Presidential  nom- 
inee, 515;  in  Monroe's  cabinet,  517;  can- 
didate for  the  Presidency,  527;  544;  545; 
546;  547;  54-9;  displeases  Jackson,  601 ; 
oppositionto  Jackson,  hatred  of  Calhoun, 
608-9;  Presidential  candidate,  612-13; 
620;  relations  to  Jackson's  Florida  pol- 
icy, Calhoun's  attitude  disclosed,  623—5; 
Vol.  II.,  candidate  for  President,  649; 
Tyler  supports,  680;  Vol.  III.,  vote  for, 
24,27;  Calhoun  and,  318;  328. 

Credit  Mobilier,  Vol.  II.,  Garfield's  connec- 
tion with.  1142;  1143;  Vol.  III.,  Colfax 
charged  with  implication  in,  469. 

Creeks,  Vol.  I.,  war,  591-2,  602  et  seq.; 
Vol.  III.,  544. 

Creswell,  John  A.  J.,  Vol.  II.,  postmaster- 
general  under  Grant,  986. 

Crittenden,  John  J.,  Vol.  II.,  attorney-gen- 
eral under  Harrison,  674;  under  Tyler, 
685;  on  Lecompton  constitution,  803; 
proposed  amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, 814;  rejected,  881. 

Crockett,  David,  Vol.  III.,  710. 

Cronin,  E.  A.,  Vol.  II.,  dispute  over  election 
of,  1066. 

Croswell,  Charles  M.,  Vol.  III.,  513. 

Cuba,  Introduction,  9;  Vol.  I.,  Jeiferson  on, 
414;  desires  independence,  525;  Adams 
favors  accjiiisition  of,  546;  Vol.  II.,  plan 
to  capture,  731;  President  Fillmore  on 
expedition  against,  filibustering  expedi- 
tion against,  756-7;  fear  of  United  States 
seizing,  758-9;  Fillmore  on  policy  of 
United  States  with,  759;  acquisition  of, 
796;  Grant  on,  988,  997,  1006;  Vol.  III., 
Democrats  favor  acquisition  of,  58. 

Cumberland  county,  Vol.  III.,  550,  551. 


Currency,  The,  Vol.  III.,  paper  inflation  in- 
curably bad,  gold  in  excess,  102-3;  banks 
over-issue,  notes  below  par,  113-14;  gov- 
ernment issues  notes,  114;  National  bank 
notes,  tax  on  issue  of  state  banks,  1 15; 
act  of  1865,  retires  government  notes, 
resumes  specie  payments,  117-18;  act  of 
1870,  National  banks  can  increase  circu- 
lation, 120;  act  of  1875,  resumption  of 
specie,  121-3;  paper  currency  redundant, 
no  standard  of  exchange,  934. 

Currency  question.  The,  Vol.  II.,  Hayes  on, 
1053-4,  1057,  1070,  1081. 

Curtin,  A.  G.,  Vol.  III.,  vote  for,  65. 

Curtis,  George  William,  Vol.  II.,  member  of 
first  Civil  Service  commission,  996;  re- 
signs, 1003;  Grant  on,  1021. 

Cushing,  Caleb,  Vol.  I.,colleagueof  Adams, 
slavery,  563,569;  Vol.  II.,  chairman  Dem- 
ocratic National  convention,  808-9;  Vol. 
III.,  452;  biography  455-6. 

Cushing,  Colonel,  Vol.  III.,  Burr's  western 
project  and,  577. 

Custer,  George  A.,  Vol.  III.,  biography, 
444-5;  511. 

Cutting  case.  The,  Vol.  II.,  Cleveland  on, 
1204. 

Cuyahoga  river.  Vol.,  HI.,  tree  near  with 
ancient  ax  marks,  587;  592-3;  597. 

Daily  Advertiser,  The,  Vol.  III.,  publishes 
Washington's  Farewell  Address,  727. 

Dakota,  Vol.  II.,  bill  to  admit  the  southern 
half  as  a  state,  1218;  to  divide  the  Sioux 
reservation  in,  1222;  North  and  South 
acquire  statehood,  1223. 

Dale,  Sir  Thomas,  Introduction,  21. 

Dallas,  George  M.,  Vol.  II.,  nominated  for 
vice-president,  691,  698;  Vol.  HI.,  named 
for  vice-president,  42;  the  banks  and,  94; 
report  on  tariff,  148-9. 

Dana,  Francis,  Vol.  I.,  534. 

Davis,  David,  Vol.  III.,  ballot  for,  65,  67; 
associate  justice,  194;  biography,  470-1. 

Davis,  Garrett,  Vol.  III.,  525. 

Davis,  Jefierson,  Vol.  II.,  secretary'  of  war, 
796;  Walker  Instrument  of,  798;  issues 
order  for  bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter, 
820;  presidentof  Confederacy,  824;  issues 
letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  892;  leaves 
Richmond,  976;  captured,  980  ;  Vol.  HI., 
resolutions  in  congress,  57 ;  Horace 
Greeley  signs  bail  bond  for,  389;  biog- 
ra])hy,  481-3;  Blaine  on,  491;  advice  ou 
additions  to  the  capitol  building,  719. 

Dayton,  General,  Vol.  III.,  Burr's  western 
project  and,  570,  577  et  seq. 

Deane,  Silas,  Vol.  I.,  returns  from  France 
with  D'Estaing,  178;  appointed  as  secret 
agent  to  go  to  France,  320;  on  commis- 
sion to  treat  with  France,  makes  imau- 
thorized  contracts,  321,  324-5,  378. 

De  Barras,  Count,  Vol.  I.,  220. 

De  Bienville,  Vol.  I.,  claims  French  sov- 
ereigntj'  in  the  Ohio  valley,  18-19. 

Debt,  Vol.  I.,  proposal  to  fund  the  public, 
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opposition  to  the  assumption  of  sta.e 
debts,  244-5;  war  debt,  states  assume 
the  public,  389;  speculation  in  government 
securities,  391,407;  provision  for  redemp- 
tion of,  407;  protecting  original  claim- 
ants, Madison,  468;  land  sales  used  in 
extinguishment  of,  522;  Vol.  11- ,  the  Na- 
tional, Grant  on,  985;  1008;  refunding 
of,  1089;  Vol.  III.,  77;  public,  domestic, 
state  debts,  Hamilton's  plans,  opposition 
to,  adoption,  1790,  issue  of  new  stock, 
negotiation  of  loans,  78-80;  public  debt, 
86;  increase  in,  87;  floating  debt,  increase 
in  public  debt,  92;  the  tariff  and,  97;  debt 
of  Alabama,  of  Mississippi,  104;  reduc- 
tion of  public,  106;  issue  of  bonds  to  pay 
debt  of  Texas,  107;  public  debt  increased 
by  the  Mexican  war,  108;  increase  of 
public,  110;  highest  point  of  in  1865, 
113;  reduction  of,  118,  119;  plan  for  re- 
funding, 126;  redeemed  from  the  surplus 
revenue,  129;  reduction,  annual  interest, 
130. 

DeCasson,  DoUier,  Vol.  III.,  accompanies 
La  Salle,  589;  separates  from  La  Salle, 
591. 

Decatur,  Stephen,  Vol.  I.,  406;  ordered  to 
attack  British  fleet  if  it  should  enter 
Elizabeth  river,  412;  sent  against  the 
Algerines,  dictates  terms  to  the  dey,  490; 
killed  by  Barron,  551;  Vol.  III.,  biog- 
raphy, 297-300. 

Declaration  of  Independence,  The,  Vol.  I., 
Lee's  resolution,  draft  submitted,  votes 
on,  congress  discusses,  news  of  received 
by  the  people,  89-90;  first  troops  landed 
bvthe  British  on  the  day  of  adoption,  94; 
316;  318;  320;  359;  committee  appointed 
to  prepare,  366;  Jefferson's  notes  on.  367- 
9;  J.  Q.  Adams  on,  576-8;  Vol.  II.,  Eman- 
cipation Proclamation  compared  with, 
906;  Vol.  III.,  38;  John  Hancock  and, 
206;  219;  236;  261;  Roger  Sherman  and, 
280;  348;.  official  record  of,  617-22. 

De  Grasse,  Count,  Vol.  I.,  in  command  of 
French  fleet,  220-2;  British  fleet  surren- 
ders to,  225;  sails  for  West  Indies,  226; 
congress  votes  thanks  to,  227. 

De  Heister,  General,  Vol.  I.,  commands  the 
Hessians  at  Flatbush,  98,  99;  orders  a 
corps  tp  attack  Sullivan's  position,  pur- 
sues Sullivan's  force,  100. 

De  Hertburn.  Sir  William,  Vol.  I.,  earliest 
known  ancestor  of  Washington,  4-5. 

Dejean,  Philip,  Vol.  III.,  528. 

DeKalb,  Baron,  Vol.  I.,  made  major-gen- 
eral in  Colonial  army,  Conway's  jealousy, 
157;  in  command  of  troops  of  Maryland 
and  Delaware,  192;  engagement  with 
Cornwallis,  death,  193. 

Delancy,  Colonel,  Vol.  I.,  220. 

Delaplace,  Vol.  III.,  commandant  at  Ticon- 
deroga,  255. 

Delaware,  Introduction,  21;  Vol.  T.,  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  and,  89,  90,  366- 
9;  404;  451 ;  sends  delegate  to  convention 


on  Constitution,  454;  first  to  ratify  the 
Constitution,  456;  Vol.  III.,  election  plan 
of,  755;  757. 

Delft-Haven,  Introduction,  21. 

Democratic  part^-.  The,  Vol.  I.,  in  opposi- 
tion to  Federalists,  244;  opposes  the  Con- 
stitution, 342 ;  opposes  Alien  and  Sedi- 
tion laws,  348;  elects  President,  350;  de- 
feats P'ederal  party,  403;  Jackson,  United 
States  bank  and,  633;  Vol.  II.,  Van 
Buren  supports,  646;  majority  in  con- 
gress, 652;  northern,  opposed  to  slavery, 
653;  splits  from  Tyler,  683;  in  power, 
690;  assails  Tyler,  691;  favors  Tvler, 
698  ;  divided,  705 ;  struggle  with  Repub- 
lican party,  762;  divided,  789;  and  Bu- 
chanan, 792 ;  weakening  of,  796 ;  and 
slave-holders,  807;  Caleb  Cushingon,  808; 
disruption  of,  809,  871;  echpse  of,  877; 
nominates  McClellan  for  President,  plat- 
form of  inl864,  918;  opposes  nomination 
of  Greelev,  999;  controls  both  houses, 
1093;  1133;  Garfield  on,  1137, 1138, 1141; 
nominate  Hancock  and  English  for  Presi- 
dentandvice-president,  1146;  1213;  1216; 
Vol.  III.,  the  name  at  first  interchange- 
able with  Republican,  18-19;  War  of 
1812,  election  of  Madison,  Federalists' 
opposition,  Hartford  convention,  19-23; 
election  of  Monroe,  24;  political  quiet, 
Monroe's  cabinet,  24-5 ;  ascendency  in 
Seventh  congress,  26;  ascendency  checked, 
28;  Anti-Masonic  opposition  to,  29-30; 
first  National  convention  of,  31;  32;  Na- 
tional convention  of  1835,  34-5;  nick- 
named "Loco-Foco"  party,  36;  National 
convention  of  1840,  37;  39;  oppose  re- 
charter  of  the  bank,  40;  convention  at 
Baltimore,  election  of  Polk,  42-3;  war 
with  Mexico,  the  W' higs  and,  43-4;  con- 
vention of  1840,  44-5;  two  factions  of, 
45-6;  convention  of  1852,  48 ;  pro-slav- 
ery southern  Whigs  join,  51;  repeal  of 
Missouri  compromise,  Kansas-Nebraska 
bill  and,  51-3;  Buchnnan  elected,  57; 
convention  of  1860,  southern,  Douglas 
and  Butler  platforms,  58-9;  60;  61;  con- 
vention of  1864,  62-3;  convention  of 
1868,  64;  Liberal-Republican  movement 
and,  65;  convention  at  Baltimore,  66; 
victories  in  northern  states,  power  ii'i  the 
south, the  "Rag  Babv,"67-8;  convention 
of  1876,  69;  of  1880,  71;  72;  of  1884, 
73-4;  90;  105;  Jackson  on  the  tariff  and, 
157;  the  Judiciary  and,  185;  Stephen  A. 
Douglas  and.  373-4;  John  A.  Dix  and, 
394;  Jefferson  Davis  and,  482. 

Democratic-Republican  partv.  The,  Vol.  III., 
11;  18.  1        .  - 

Democrats,  Vol.  III.,  876,  507. 

Dennison,  William,  Vol.   II.,  offers  Garfield 

lieutenant-colonelcv,  1116. 
DeNonville,  Governor.  Vol.  III.,  588,  591. 
Denys,  John,  Introduction.  10. 
Department  seals.  The,  Vol.  III.,  701. 
Dependent  Pension  bill.  The,  Vol.  II.,  1223. 
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Depew,  Channcey  M.,  Vol.  II.,  on  Chester 
A.  Arthur,  1180. 

De  Soto,  Introduction,  10. 

D'Estaing,  Vol.  I.,  in  command  of  French 
fleet,  178  et  seq.;  Vol.  III.,  226,  271. 

Detroit,  Vol.  I.,  57;  77;  78;  Hull  surren- 
ders, 486;  Vol.  II.,  Harrison  plans  to 
march  to,  669;  Vol.  III.,  337,  338;  siege 
of,  burning  of,  498;  surrender,  Cass  sent 
to  as  commandant,  499;  527;  made  a 
seat  of  justice,  528 ;   incorporated,  529. 

Detroit,  The,  Vol.  III.,  in  battle  of  Lake 
Erie,  303-4. 

Devens,  Charles,  Vo;.  II.,  1073,  reply  to 
Pennsylvania  Republican  club,  1079;  on 
obedience  to  civil  service  order,  1080. 

De  Villiers,  Vol.  I.,  takes  Fort  Necessity, 
35,  38. 

De  Wessyngtons,  The,  Vol.  I.,  ancestors  of 
Washington,  5. 

Dewey,  Judge,  Vol.  III.,  537. 

D'Iberville.  Vol.  I.,  encounters  English  ship 
in  the  Mississippi,  17. 

Dickenson,  Charles,  Vol.  I.,  587. 

Dickinson,  John,  Vol.  I.,  362;  on  committee 
to  give  cause  for  taking  up  arms,  364; 
declines  to  sign  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, 367,  368,  369;   Vol.  III.,  639. 

Dinsmore,  Silas,  Vol.  I.,  the  Indian  agent, 
loses  his  position  through  Andrew  Jack- 
son, 588-9. 

Dinwiddle,  Governor,  Vol.  I.,  sends  Wash- 
ington with  message  to  French  com- 
mandant, 22;  receives  reply,  28;  difficulty 
in  raising  funds,  30;  sets  aside  land  as 
bountv,  31;  32;  disregard  of  military 
rule,  38;  45;  47. 

Direct  Tax  bill,  Vol.11.,  1223. 

Distribution  bill.  The,  Vol.  III.,  105. 

District  of  Columbia,  Vol.  I.,  Jefferson  la\'s 
out  the,  390;  petitions  for  the  abolition 
of  slavery  in,  560-2;  Vol.  II..  abolition  of 
slavery  in.  653-4,  707;  Vol.  III.,  59S ; 
Virginia  and  Maryland  cede  territory  for, 
Washington  locates,  608. 

Dix,  John  A.,  Vol.  II.,  secretary  of  treas- 
ury, 818;  his  affair  with  Captain  Bresh- 
wood,  821-2;  Vol.  III.,  public  loans  and, 
110;  biography,  394-5. 

Dixon,  Jeremiah,  Vol.  III.,  boundar}'  line 
run  by,  787-8. 

Dollar  mark.  Origin  of  the.  Vol.  III.,  787. 

Donelson,  Fort,  Vol.  II.,  Grant  proposes 
to  capture,  960;  captures,  981;  effect  of, 
962. 

Dorchester  Heights,  Vol.  I.,  Washington 
seizes  and  fortifies,  85-6. 

Dorchester,  Lord,  V-ol.  III.,  550. 

Dough-faces,  The,  Vol.  II.,  703;  860. 

Douglas  platform.  The,  Vol.  III.,  58-9. 

Douglas,  Stephen  A..  Vol.  II.,  bill  for  ad- 
mission of  California  and  New  Mexico, 
707,  prominent  candidate  of  Democratic 
party,  775,  808;  doctrine  of  popular  sov- 
ereignty, nominated  for  President,  809; 
opinion  of  party  on  slavery,  810;  Mary 


Todd  compares  with  Lincoln.  856;  intro- 
duces Kansas  and  Nebraska  bill,  popular 
condemnation  of,  864;  self-defense  of,  Lin- 
coln's reply  to.  defeated  by  Lincoln,  865; 
discusses  with  Lincoln,  reinstates  himself 
in  Illinois  Democracy',  and  the  Republican 
party,  868;  reelected,  870;  compelled  to 
declare  himself  on  slavery,  871;  Vol.  III., 
ballot  for, 48, 53,  59,  61;  biography,  371- 
4. 

Douglass,  Fred,  Vol.  II.,  suspected  of  lead- 
ing John  Brown's  raid,  806. 

Dow,  Neal,  Vol.  III.,  Presidential  nominee, 
72. 

Drake,  Samuel  Adams,  Introduction,  11-12. 

Drake,  Sir  Francis,  Introduction,  13,  15. 

Drake,  The,  Vol.  III.,  692. 

Dravton,  William  B.,  Vol.  I.,  599-600. 

Dred  Scott  case.  The,  Vol.  II.,  Garfield  on, 
1138,  Vol.  III.,  53;  57;  supreme  court  and, 
190-1;  Roger  B.  Taney  and,  348-9;  486. 

Dromgool  of  Virginia,  Vol.  I.,  opposition 
to  J.  Q.  Adams  on  the  slavery  question, 
563-4,  566. 

Drouillon,  Vol.1.,  taken  prisoner  b3'  Wash- 
ington, 33. 

Duane,  WilHam,  Vol.  II.,  dismissed  by  Jack- 
son, 681;  Vol.  III.,  declines  to  move  funds 
from  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  99; 
biography,  283-4;  347. 

Dudley,  Joseph,  Introduction,  governor  of 
Massachusetts,  31. 

Dunbar,  Colonel,  Vol.  I.,  succeeds  Brad- 
dock,  44. 

Dunmore,  Lord,  Vol.  I.,  seizes  munitions 
of  war,  68;  threatens  patriots  of  Virginia, 
81 ;  removes  gunpowder  from  the  store- 
house at  Williamsburg,  440-1;  Vol.  III., 
abandons  Williamsburg,  seeks  refuge  on 
English  vessel,  212. 

Duquesne,  Fort,  Vol.  I.,  32;  additional 
French  force  arrives  at,  Washington  re- 
treats, 34;  40;  advance  toward,  41-2;  the 
centre  of  the  French  force,  47;  Washing- 
ton opposes  making  new  road  to,  49-50, 
fall  of",  re-named  Fort  Pitt,  50-1. 

DuQuesne,  Governor-General,  Vol.  III.,  in- 
structions to,  589,  596. 

Durham,  See  of.  Vol.  I.,  4. 

Du  Simitiere,  Vol.  III.,  proposes  device  for 
the  United  States  seal,  698. 

Dutch,  The,  Introduction,  21;  Vol.  IIL, 
590,  597. 

East  India  Company,  Vol.  I.,  non-tea- 
drinking  policv  disastrous  to,  65. 

Eaton,  General,'Vol.  I.,  588;  Vol.  III.,  tes- 
timony in  the  trial  of  Burr,  570-1,  583. 

Eaton,  John  H.,  Vol.  I.,  in  Jackson's  cab- 
inet, 618;  marries  Peggy  O'Neil,  621-2; 
resigns  from  the  "kitchen  cabinet,"  625. 

Edmunds,  George  F.,  Vol.  II.,  senate  elec- 
toral committee,  1061;  senate  Electoral 
Commission,  1065;  amendment  to  Bland 
bill,  1083;  Vol.  III.,  ballot  for,  71,  73; 
biography,  479-80. 
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Education  of  the  masses,  Vol.  II.,  Grant  on, 
1007;  Garfield  on,  1149;  Arthur  on,  1165, 
1174. 

Election  frauds.  Vol.  II.,  in  187G,  1067; 
Hayes  on  in  .south,  1103. 

Election  laws,  Vol.  II.,  debate  on  repeal  of, 
1140-1;  President  urged  to  repeal  of, 
1141. 

Electoral  College,  The,  Vol.  I.,  Hamilton 
manipulates,  342;  vote  of  1796  in,  398; 
Burr  intrigues  to  secure  majority  of,  404; 
tie  A^ote  in,  479;  Vol.  II.,  in  Harrison's 
(W.  H.)  campaign,  673;  Van  Buren's  ma- 
jority in,  697;  Garfield's  majority  in, 
1147;  increase  in  members  of,  1164;  bill 
for  changing  the  date  of  meeting  of, 
1218;  Vol.  III.,  13;  24;  28;  31;  35;  57; 
63;  67;  75;  96;  124;  390;  history  of,  the 
electoral  votes,  646-71;  its  modus  oper- 
andi, election  of  Benjamin  Harrison,  759- 
60. 

Electoral  Commission,  The,  Vol.  II.,  1065; 
Vol.  III.,  decides  election  in  favor  of 
Hayes,  69-70;  O.  P.  Morton  member  of, 
377;  457;  474;  479. 

Electoral  Commission  bill.  The,  Vol.  II., 
Grant  on,  1011,  1021;  text  of,  1062-3; 
vote  for,  1068. 

Electoral  committee.  The,  Vol.  II.,  1061, 
1062. 

Electoral  tables.  The,  Vol.  III.,  648. 

Ellicott,  Andrew,  Vol.  III.,  American  com- 
missioner, 556,  558,  559. 

Ellmaker,  Amos,  Vol.  I.,  nominated  for 
vice-president  by  Anti-Masons,  633. 

Ellsworth,  Colonel,  Vol.  II.,  on  the  way  to 
Alexandria,  889;  death  of,  891. 

Ellsworth,  Oliver,  Vol.  I.,  398;  Vol.  III., 
vote  for,  13;  chief-justice,  193;  280;  biog- 
raphy, 301-2. 

Elmira  prison,  The,  Vol.  II.,  1134. 

Emancipation,  Vol.  II.,  Lincoln's  bill  for 
compensated  in  District  of  Columbia,  861; 
Lincoln  determines  upon,  reasons  for, 
cabinet  discusses,  proclamation  of,  pre- 
pared, deferred,  905;  proclaimed,  effect 
of,  906;  Hayes  on,  1070. 

Emancipation  Proclamation,  The,  Vol.  II., 
922;  Vol.  III.,  Jefferson  Davis  on,  482. 

Embargo,  The,  Vol.  I.,  act  passed  1807, 
repealed  1809,  412;  414;  J.  Q.  Adams 
desires  Jefferson  to  repeal,  555;  586;  Vol. 
III.,  formulated  by  Republicans,  18;  com- 
merce nearly  ruined  bv,  89;  act  of  1812, 
144;  172. 

Emerson,  Benjamin,  Vol.  I.,  567. 

Emigrant  Aid  society,  The,  Vol.  II.,  or- 
ganized in  Boston,  799. 

Endicott,  William  C,  Vol.  II.,  secretary  of 
war,  1195. 

England,  Vol.  I.,  Washington's  lineage  in, 
4-6;  war  between  Spain  and,  10;  North 
American  territory  claimed  by,  1 6;  claims 
of  France  and,  17;  French  notified  to 
withdraw  from  territory  *of,  22;  cabinet 
.'ilnrnipd  at  French  aggressions,  39;  Brad- 


dock's  defeat  brings  disgrace  on  arms  of, 
43;  undisputed  title  to  North  America, 
52;  peace  concluded  between  France  and, 
policy  toward  colonies,  57;  causes  of  em- 
bittered feelirig  against,  58,  act  to  tax 
American  colonies,  59;  America  to  main- 
tain troops  of,  61;  assembly  of  Massa- 
chusetts protests  against,  congress  con- 
demns action  of,  62;  common  law  of 
claimed  as  a  birthright,  address  to  peo- 
ple and  king  of,  63;  duties,  save  that  on 
tea,  removed  by,  64;  closing  of  port  of 
Boston  by,  65;  United  States  independent 
of,  89;  evacuation  of  Boston,  bitter  lesson 
to,  91 ;  overtures  for  peace  conference, 
105 ;  proclamation  by  royal  commission- 
ers, 118;  forged  letters  of  Washington 
published  in,  164;  "conciliatory  bills" 
passed  by,  168;  alliance  with  France 
against,  169;  action  towards  colonies, 
170;  failure  of  commission  sent  by,  172; 
news  of  conclusion  of  peace  with,  231; 
great  excitement  about  the  treaty  of 
commerce  with,  253;  treaty  concluded 
with,  256;  fall  of  Lord  North's  ministry; 
333;  new  ministry,  American  envoys 
distrust,  334;  negotiations  with,  335; 
fisheries  question,  provisional  treaty  of 
peace  signed,  336;  definitive  treaty  signed, 
337;  government  deserts  policy  of  Shel- 
burne  ministry,  340 ;  345 ;  Jefferson  on, 
359;  proceedings  of  Virginia  assembly 
and,  360  etseq.;  Virginia  delegates  pro-- 
pose  independence  of,  366  et  seq.;  ChurcV 
of,  in  Virginia,  370;  refuses  to  enter  into 
commercial  treaty,  390;  discussion  of  dif- 
ferences with,  difficulties  caused  by  dec 
laration  of  war  with  France  by,  393^: 
Chesapeake  and  Leopard  affair,  411-12 
refusal  to  restrict  slave  trade  by,  422 
capture  of  Washington  city  by.  428: 
peace  resolutions,  447 ;  free  trade  with 
West  Indies  not  allowed  by,  450;  repara- 
tion for  Chesapeake  and  Leopard  insult 
offered  b}'-  minister  of,  480;  his  action 
disavowed  by,  481;  seizure  of  American 
vessels  by,  48.2  ;  483 ;  war  declared 
against,  484 ;  blockade  of  United  States 
coasts  by,  485;  capture  of  men-of-war  by 
United  States,  Russian  mediation  dc 
clined  by,  486;  operations  against  United 
States,  487-8;  negotiations  for  jeace 
treaty  signed  at  Ghent,  488-90;  495 
rights  of  neutrals  and,  512;  539-40 
northern  boundary  of  Oregon  disputed  by, 
570;  grudge  of  French  and  Spaniards 
in  Louisiana  against,  595;  Jackson's 
charges  against,  enmity  toward  English- 
men, Amlsristw,  604—7;  reciprocity  re- 
fused by,  626;  offers  to  act  as  mediator 
between  France  and  the  United  States, 
636;  Vol.  II.,  sympathy  in  for  the  south, 
892 ;  opinion  of  on  blockade,  S93 ;  pre- 
tense of  neutrality,  895;  influence  of  bat- 
tle between  Monitor  and  Merrimac  on 
navy  of,  899;  indignation  in   over  the 
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Trent  affair,  907 ;  arms  cruisers  against 
the  United  States,  910;  Grant  on  rela- 
tions with  America,  1014;  Vol.  III.,  12; 
13;  neutral  rights  and,  18;  war  with,  19; 
coinage,  82,  83;  87;  United  States  ships 
searched  bj',  88;  demand  for  cotton  in, 
decline,  97;  American  commerce  and,  172; 
United  States  judiciary  and  laws  of, 
180-1;  198;  Patrick  Henry  and,  210, 
212;  214;  Franklin  and,  216;  Otis  and, 
236;  240;  267;  289;  290;  350;  boundary 
of  French  and  British  possessions  along 
theMississippi,  division  of  Florida, bound- 
ary in  treaty  between  the  United  States 
and,  543;  treaty  between  Spain  and, 
544;  trade  with  the  United  States,  546; 
charged  with  instigating  Indian  troubles, 
553;  symptoms  of  war  between  Spain 
and,  554,  556,  571;  Burr  and  the  British 
minister,  576. 

English,  WilHam  H.,  Vol.  II.,  nominated 
for  vice-president,  1146;  Vol.  III.,  named 
for  vice-president,  72. 

Equal  Rights  party.  The,  Vol.  III.,  36. 

Era  of  Good  FeeHng,  The,  Vol.  I.,  546;  Vol. 
III.,  24. 

Eric  the  Red,  Introduction,  discovers  Green- 
land, 6. 

Essex,  The,  Vol.  I.,  captures  nine  English 
vessels,  487. 

Essex  Junto,  The,  Vol.  I.,  551,  554. 

Eutaw  Springs,  Battle  of.  Vol.  I.,  223. 

Evarts,  "William  M.,  Vol.  II.,  counsel  of  Pres- 
ident Johnson  in  impeachment,  944 ;  gra- 
cious action  of,  1012;  counsel  for  Repub- 
licans in  electoral  difficulties,  1066  ; 
secretarv  of  state  under  Hayes,  1073; 
Vol.  III.',  452-3. 

Everett,  Edward,  Vol.  II.,  nominated  for 
vice-president,  809,  877;  Vol.  III.,  53;  61; 
on  Samuel  Adams,  200;  334;  estimate  of, 
524. 

Ewing,  General,  Vol.  I.,  122.  123. 

Ewing,  Thomas,  Vol.  II.,  secretary  of  treas- 
ury'- under  Harrison,  674;  retained  under 
Tyler,  recommends  establishing  a  United 
States  bank,  685;  his  bill  for  incorporat- 
ing a  United  States  bank,  685,  687;  re- 
signs as  secretary  of  the  treasurj-,  689. 

Expunging  resolutions.  The,  Vol.  III.,  322. 

Extra  back  pay.  Vol.  II.,  Garfield's  course 
on,  1143. 

Faillon,  Abbe,  Vol.  III.,  593. 

Fairfax,  Honorable  WilHam,  Vol.  I., father- 
in-law  of  Lawrence  Washington,  manner 
of  life,  12. 

Fairfax,  Lord,  Vol.  I.,  love  story,  admira- 
tion for  Washington,  13;  estate  of,  Wash- 
ington surveys,  13-15;  moves  to  sur- 
veyed territory,  15. 

Faneuil  hall.  Vol.  I.,  converted  into  bar- 
racks, 294;  297;  Vol.  II.,  1040;  Vol.  III., 
334. 

Fannin,  Colonel,  Vol.  III.,  710. 

Farnsworth,  Elon,  Vol.  III.,  506;  statute 


conferring  chancery  powers  drawn  up 
under,  530;  chancellor,  fitness  for  office, 
534-5. 

Farragut.  David  G.,  Vol.  III.,  423-5. 

Fauchet,  Vol.  I.,  succeeds  Genet  as  minister 
of  France,  250;  intercepts  dispatch  of, 
253-5. 

"Federal  City,"  Vol.  III.,  717. 

Federal  Conscription  bill,  The,  Vol.  III., 
21. 

"  Federal  Hall,"  Vol.  III.,  604. 

"  Federal  Lottery,"  Vol.  III.,  609. 

Federal  party.  The,  Vol.  II.,  expiring,  789. 

Federalists,  The.  Vol.  I.,  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton recognized  head,  244;  majority  in 
congress,  345;  organ  of,  392;  398;  400; 
defeat  in  New  York,  403;  loss  of  power, 
409;  412;  503;  hostility  to  J.  Q.  Adams, 
537;  side  with  England,  opposition  to 
Non-importation  act,  539;  disappearance 
of,  546;  615;  Vol.  II.,  Van  Buren  and, 
645;  Vol.  III.,  origin  of  name,  10;  Wash- 
ington and,  11;  oppose  intervention  in 
French  affairs,  12;  election  of  John  Adams, 
13;  support  Alien  and  Sedition  laws,  14; 
retire  from  National  control,  15;  Burr 
and,  16;  oppose  acquisition  of  Louisiana, 
17;  oppose  Embargo  act,  18;  nominate 
Pinckney,  19;  hold  first  National  conven- 
tion, 20;  opposition  to  war  with  En- 
gland, the  Hartford  convention,  20—3; 
in  Fourteenth  congress,  24 ;  28 ;  50  ;  87 ; 
90;  the  circuit  courts  and,  186;  200;  in- 
clination towards  Great  Britain,  bitter- 
ness between  Republicans  and,  553;  sup- 
port of  Burr,  566;  make  Burr's  cause 
their  own,  582;  610. 

Felch,  Alpheus,  Vol.  III.,  governor  of  Mich- 
igan, 507-8;  transferred  to  the  Federal 
senate,  508;  accepts  Federal  appointment, 
509;  536. 

Fenians,  The,  Vol.  II.,  invasion  of  Canada 
by,  682. 

Fenton,  Reuben  E.,  Vol.  II.,  international 
commissioner,  1088. 

Ferguson,  Captain,  Vol.  I.,  commands 
night  attack  on  troops  of  Pulaski,  181. 

Ferguson,  Major  Patrick,  Vol.  I.,  draws 
Tories  of  North  Carolina  under  the  royal 
banner,  takes  post  at  Gilberttown,  195; 
retreats,  takes  position  on  King's  mount- 
ain, engagement  with  Campbell's  force, 
shot  from  horse,  196. 

Ferry,  Thomas  W.,  Vol.  III.,  senator  for 
Michigan,  513. 

Field,  Stephen  J.,  Vol.  II.,  on  Electoral  Com- 
mission, 1065. 

Fifteenth  amendment,  The,  Vol.  II.,  passed. 
919;  rejected  bv  Georgia,  Grant  on  rati- 
fication of.  993;  1011;  Hayes  on,  1087; 
Vol.  HI.,  Wendell  PhilHps  and,  370. 

"Fifty-four,  forty  or  fight,"  Vol.  II.,  698.     , 

Fillmore,  Millard,  Vol.  II.,  ancestry,  birth, 
741;  education,  trade,  reading,  advice  of 
Judge  Wood,  goes  to  Buffalo,  studies  law, 
teaches  school,  admitted  to  bar,  opens 
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<Slce  in  Aurora,  marries,  counselor 
of  state  supreme  court,  742;  removes 
to  Buffalo,  elected  state  representative, 
advocates  abolishing  imprisonment  for 
debt,  his  ability,  his  temperance,  elected 
to  congress,  returned  by  Whigs,  served 
ten  years,  retires,  on  National  banks, 
743;  advocates  protection,  wins  confi- 
dence, committee  on  New  Jersey  case, 
744;  on  slavery,  744-5;  on  burning  of 
Carolina,  chairman  of  waj-s  and  means 
committee,  importance  of  work  before 
congress,  new  tariflf  laws,  new  financial 
system,  new  law  for  expenses  of  govern- 
ment, pushes  Morse  telegraph  appro- 
priation through,  declines  renomination 
to  congress,  746;  reasons,  withdraws  to 
Buffalo,  leads  an  honored  life,  named  for 
vice-president,  nominated  for  governor 
of  New  York,  defeated,  elected  comptrol- 
ler of  New  York,  suggestion  for  National 
banks,  nominated  for  vice-president, 
trained  statesman, inaugurated,  position 
on  Omnibus  bill,  749  inaugurated  Presi- 
dent, eulogy  on  President  Taylor,  750; 
ds  President,  anxiety  to  know  hisopinion 
on  slavery,  751;  on  duties  of  nations,  of 
the  President,  on  government  of  United 
States,  754;  on  tariff,  on  other  public 
questions,  755;  course  against  filibusters, 
757;  attends  opening  of  New  York  & 
Erie  railroad,  lays  corner-stone  of  capi- 
lo\  extensions,  758;  opens  negotiations 
with  Japan,  and  Hungarian  patriots, 
f59;  on  slavery,  759-60;  term  expires, 
^ot  re-nominated,  760;  wife  dies,  goes  to 
Buffalo,  visits  south,  visits  the  New 
England  states  and  Europe,  nominated 
/or  President  by  Know-Nothings,  on 
foreign  element  in  politics,  accepts  nom- 
ination, character  of  campaign,  atti- 
tude during  Civil  war,  761;  electoral 
vote,  returns  to  Buffalo,  re-marries,  762; 
death,  person,  character,  ability,  763-4; 
character  of  administration,  764;  on 
banks,  765;  on  tariff,  766;  Vol.  III.,  45; 
the  slavery  question  and,  47,  50;  ballot 
for,  57;  finance  during  administration, 
107-8;  336;  393. 

finances  and  financial  legislation.  Vol. 
III.,  76-130. 

Fish,  Plamilton,  Vol.  II.,  succeeds  Wash- 
burne  as  secretary  of  state,  986. 

/iriheries.  The,  Vol.  I.,  326;  negotiations 
yjf  Jay  and  Franklin,  334-6;  Madison 
and,  448;  Vol.11.,  dispute  settled,  779; 
Grant  on  dispute  over,  994;  England 
encroaches  upon,  1101;  Cleveland  on, 
1198,  1204;  Cleveland  recommends  rati- 
fication of  the  treaty,  1212;  the  senate 
rejects,  Cleveland  on,'l214-16,  1221. 

Fisheries  Retaliation  bill.  The,  Vol.  II., 
1218   1222. 

Fisher's  HilCvol.II.,  battle  of,  971;  Hayes 
at,  1043. 


Flag,  The  American,  Vol.  I.,  520;  Vol.  III., 
687-95. 

Flag,  The  Confederate,  Vol.  III.,  695-7. 

Flatbush,  Vol.  I.,  98,  99. 

Fletcher,  William  A.,  Vol.  III.,  chief-justice, 
533;  534;  report  on  revision  of  the  laws, 
535 

Fleury,  Colonel,  Vol.  III.,  274. 

Florida,  Vol.  I.,  appropriation  for  purchase 
of,  410;"Armstrong  advises  occupation'of, 
414;  President  Monroe  authorized  to  as- 
sume control  of,  524;  Jackson  in,  acquisi- 
tion of,  544-5;  546;  Florida  war,  Jackson 
and,  602-9;  purchase  of,  Jackson  governor- 
general  of,  609-10;  Jackson  leaves,  611; 
Vol.  II.,  election  returns  in,  1066;  Vol. 
III.,  Britain  divides  into  two  provinces, 
543—4;  Spain  claims  part  of  West,  544; 
Wilkinson  proposes  to  colonize  West,  547; 
Spanish  possession  of,  559;  difference  be- 
tween Spain  and  France  regarding 
cession  of,  562;  East  Florida  not  ceded 
to  France  by  Spain,  563;  West  Florida 
transferred  to  the  I'nited  States,  564. 

Florida  war.  The,  Vol.  II.,  Pierce  on,  785. 

Floyd,  John  B.,  Vol.  II.,  secretary  of  war, 
798;  arming  southern  arsenals,  815;  de- 
mands order  for  Anderson's  return  to 
Fort  Moultrie,  817;  indicted,  flees  to 
Richmond,  818;  goes  over  to  Confeder 
acv,  881 ;  escapes  from  Fort  Donelson, 
960. 

Folger,  C.  J.,  Vol.  II.,  secretary  of  the  treas- 
urv,  1167;  nominated  for  governor  of 
New  York,  1185;  defeat  of,  1186. 

Foote,  Andrew  H.,  Vol.  III.,  biography, 
419-21. 

Forbes,  Brigadier-General,  Vol.  I.,  assumes 
command  of  southern  colonies,  48;  50. 

Forbes,  Gilbert,  Vol.  I.,  93. 

Foreign  immigration.  Vol.  II.,  Cleveland 
on,  1188,  1198. 

Forrest,  Vol.  I.,  engages  John  Adams  as 
counsel  for  Captain  Preston,  295-6. 

Fort  Adams,  Vol.  III.,  572;  578;  581. 

Fort  Anne,  Vol.  I.,  Long  sets  fire  to  and  re- 
treats, 146. 

Fort  Bowver,  Vol.  I.,  attacked  by  the  Brit- 
ish, 593." 

Fort  Cumberland,  Vol.  I.,  Washington  at, 
49;  50. 

Fort  Donelson,  Vol.  II., importance  of,  959; 
capture  of,  960—1;  consequences  of  cap- 
ture of,  961. 

Fort  Edward,  Vol.  I.,  Long  and  St.  Clair 
join  Schujder  at,  146;  147;  Burgoyne 
sends  engineers  to  repair  road  to,  they  re- 
treat, Americans  establish  a  fortified 
camp  near,  151. 

Fort  Erie,  Vol.  I.,  captured  bv  Generals 
Scott  and  Riplev,  487. 

Fort  George,  Vol.  I.,  battle  at,  52;  Vol.  III., 
303. 

Fort  Gregg,  Vol.  II.,  Grant  takes,  975. 

Fort  Henrv,  Vol.  II.,  959;  capture  of,  960. 
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Fort  Meigs,  Vol.  II.,  attack  upon,  669. 

Fort  Aloultrie,  Vol.   II.,  Anderson  leaves, 

815,  881;  demands  for  his  return  to,  817; 

.  Star-of-the-West  fired  on  from,  819. 

'Fort  Necessity,"    Vol.    I.,  Washington's 

stockade  at  Great  Meadows,  34;  smTcn- 

der  of,  35,  38. 

Fort  Stedman,  Vol.  II.,  attack  of,  973. 

Fort  Stephenson,  Vol.11.,  attack  on,  669. 

Fort  Sumter,  Vol.  II.,  defended  by  Ander- 
son, 815, 881;  reinforcementssentto,819; 
surrender  of  demanded,  820;  fired  upon, 
news  of  received  in  Washington,  884. 

Fort  Wayne,  Vol.  II.,  treaty  of,  662;  Te- 
cumseh  resists,  663. 

Fort  Wayne  treaty.  Vol.  II.,  662. 

Fort  Whitworth,  Vol.  II.,  Grant  takes, 
975. 

Fourteenth  amendment,  The,  Vol.  II.,  pas- 
sage of  an  act  to  enforce,  995;  Hayes  on, 
1088. 

Fowltown,Vol.  I.,  fight  at  begins  Seminole 
war,  603-4. 

Fox,  Charles,  Vol.  I.,  in  Rockingham's  cab- 
inet, American  negotiations  and,  defeat 
of,  333-4. 

France,  Introduction,  discoveries  of,  10- 
11;  Vol.  1.,  French  war,  causes  of,  16 
et  seq.;  discovers  mouth  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence, 17;  conflict  for  domain,  18;  the 
Ohio  company  and,  18-19;  man-of-war 
on  Lake  Ontario,  19;  forbids  English 
trading  west  of  the  Alleghanies,  21;  noti- 
fied to  withdraw  from  English  territoiy, 
22;  Washington's  expedition  to  treat 
with  the  commandant,  22  et  seq.;  efforts 
to  obtain  friendship  of  the  Indians,  25; 
active  steps  to  oppose  advance,  of,  30; 
Contrecoeur  captures  the  new  fort,  31-2; 
first  volley  of  the  war,  death  of  Jumon- 
\'ille,  33;  defeat  of  Washington,  surrender 
of  Fort  Necessity,  35;  36;  37;  38;  Brad- 
dock's  expedition  against  the  French,  39 
etseq.;  defeat  of  Braddock,  42;  Fort  Du- 
quesne  captured  by  the  English,  50-1; 
France  loses  Quebec  and  Canada,  52;  the 
French  in  Canada,  77;  arrival  of  Lafay- 
ette, 132;  167;  alliance  with,  168 ;  news 
of  in  America,  169;  arrival  of  French 
fleet,  178;  action  of  D'Estaing  causes  ill 
feeling  between  America  and,  failure  of 
movement  against  Newport,  179-80  ; 
proclamation  to  the  French  in  Canada, 
war  between  England  and,  182;  return  of 
French  fleet  to  America,  attack  of  Savan- 
nah, return  to  Prance,  187;  Lafayette  an- 
nounces coming  of  fleet,  201;  arrival  of 
fleet,  203;  French  army  moves  from  New- 
port, design  for  joint  effort  against  New 
York,  revision  of  plans,  220-1;  arrival  of 
French  forces,  222;  cooperation  in  cai> 
ture  of  Yorktown,  223-6;  news  of  the 
peace  of  Versailles,  231 ;  French  Revohi- 
tion,  248;  Genet  arrives  as  minister  of 
France,  Washington  issues  proclamation 
of  neutrality,  Genet's  indiscretion*  recall 


demanded,  249-50 ;  British  blockade 
against,  recall  of  Gouverneur  Morris,  251; 
intercepted  dispatch  from  Fauchet,  253- 
5;  the  Jay  treaty  and,  protest  against 
attitude  of  United  States  toward  En- 
gland, 256;  Pinckney  ordered  to  leave, 
260;  war  with  averted.  261;  320;  321; 
Adams'  mission  to,  324-5;  arrival  of  M. 
Gerrard,  326 ;  Adams'  mission  to,  policy 
of  Vergennes,  327-9;  negotiations  at 
Paris,  failure,  Adams  commissioned  to 
negotiate  tripartite  alliance,  330-1;  332; 
333;  negotiations  for  treatv  of  peace, 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  334-7; 
340 ;  343 ;  interference  with  American 
shipping,  French  frigates  worsted,  treaty 
of  peace  secured,  346-7;  Jefferson  and 
Franklin  ambassadors  to,  378;  379;  380; 
war  between  England  and,  393;  arrival 
of  Genet  with  British  prizes,  his  actions 
disavowed  by,  394-5;  refusal  to  receive 
American  commissioners,  peace  secured, 
400-2;  purchase  of  Louisiana,  408;  Bar- 
low minister  to,  482;  Monroe  and,  504; 
opposition  to  Jay  treaty,  recall  of  Mon- 
roe, appointment  of  Pinckney,  505-7; 
Monroe  appointed  special  envoy  to,  pur- 
chase of  Louisiana,  511;  512;  strength  of 
French  party  in  United  States,  539;  in 
New  Orleans,  595;  618;  settlement  of 
claims  against,  627;  Jackson's  diplomatic 
relations  with,  mediation  of  England, 
636;  Vol.  III.,  12;  16;  18,  19;  26;  public 
debt  and,  78;  financial  condition  of, 
80 ;  85 ;  86 ;  territory  ceded  by,  87-8 ; 
203;  265;  267;  289;  tribunals  to  decide 
controversies,  539;  cedes  Louisiana  to 
Spain,  treaty  between  Spain,  Great 
Britain  and,  543;  Republican  sympathy 
with,  553;  democratic  societies  formed, 
French  in  Louisiana  called  on  to  rise, 
expedition  headed  by  George  Rogers 
Clark,  553-4,  555;  Napoleon  determines 
to  acquire  Louisiana,  560;  cession  of 
Louisiana  to,  561;  peace  between  Britain 
and,  difference  between  Spain  and,  562; 
negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  Louis- 
iana from,  562-4;  treaty  for  cession  of 
Louisiana  signed,  treaty  of  1778,  abro- 
gation of,  French  spoliation  claims.  564; 
Spain  protests  against  sale,  surrenders 
Louisiana  to  France,  standard  of  France 
gives  way  to  the  American  flag,  565;  ter- 
ritory northwest  of  the  Ohio  acquired 
from,  585-6;  Ohio  country  claimed  by, 
589;  "French  Colonies,"  593;  discoveries 
in  the  Ohio  valley,  historical  difficulties, 
596-7. 

Francis,  Colonel,  Vol.  I.,  146. 

Frankfort,  Vol.  III.,  5S0. 

Fi-anking  privilege.  Vol.  II.,  Grant  on,  989. 

Frankland.  State  of.  Vol.  III.,  550,  551. 

Franklin,  Benjamin,  Vol.1.,  10;  40;  on  com- 
mittee to  confer  with  Howe,  105—6; 
American  commissioner  to  France,  168; 
on  committee  on  foreign  relations,  320; 
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Dr.  Lee,  Deane  and,  321;  324;  325;  326; 
328;  329;  330;  on  peace  commission,  331; 
negotiations  with  France,  Spain  and  En- 
gland, treaty  of  peace,  334-7;  makes  com- 
mercial treaty  with  Sweden,  on  commis- 
sion for  negotiation  of  commercial  trea- 
ties, 339;  355;  364;  on  committee  to 
prepare  a  declaration  of  independence, 
366-7;  372;  378;  380;  384;  385;  534; 
Vol.  III.,  biography,  213-17;  272;  336; 
501;  on  Philadelphia,  598;  617;  622; 
639;  on  committee  to  prepare  a  seal  for 
the  United  States,  698. 

Franks,  Colonel,  Vol.  I.,  379. 

Fraser,  General,  Vol.  I.,  takes  possession 
of  Ticonderoga,  overtakes  and  attacks 
the  American  force,  146;  under  Bur- 
goyne  advances  against  Gates,  150; 
mortally  wounded,  151. 

Frazier,  Captain,  Vol.  I.,  32. 

Frederick  II.  of  Prussia,  Vol.  I.,  overtures 
for  a  commercial  treaty,  339;  liberality, 
treaty  adopted,  340. 

Fredericksburg,  Battle  of,  Vol.  II.,  908. 

Freedmen,  Vol.  II.,  Arthur  on  rights  of, 
1164;  Cleveland  on,  1197. 

Freedmen'sBureaubill,Vol.  II.,  passed,  940. 

Freeman,  Vol.  III.,  580. 

Free  Masonry,  Vol.1.,  556;  Vol.  III.,  29-30. 

Free-Soil  Democrats,  Vol.  II.,  nominate 
Van  Buren  for  President,  654. 

Free-Soil  party,  The,  Vol.  II.,  formation 
of,  706;  Vol.  III.,  open  anti-slavery  vote 
transferred  to,  45;  convention  at  Buffalo, 
46;  meet  at  Pittsburgh,  platform  of,  50; 
Giddings  acts  with,  357;  Sumner  and, 
361;  Henry  Wilson  and,  413;  Kinsley  S. 
Bingham  and,  509. 

Frelinghuysen,  Theodore,  Vol.  II.,  nomi- 
nated for  vice-president,  691 ;  698 ;  797 ; 
made  secretary  of  state,  1167;  Vol.  III., 
named  for  vice-president  by  the  Whig 
party,  42. 

Fremont,  John  C,  Vol.  II.,  occupies  Cali- 
fornia, 704;  nominated  for  President, 
797,  868;  given  command  of  western 
army  at  St.  Louis,  901,  957;  unwise 
proclamation  of,  901;  President  Lincoln 
remonstrates  with,  refuses  to  yield,  re- 
lieved, 902;  Vol.  III.,  ballot  for,  56; 
vote  in  Electoral  College,  57;  nominated 
for  President  by  a  wing  of  the  Repub- 
lican party,  62;  109;  323;  biography, 
352-5. 

Frenau,  Captain  Philip,  Vol.1.,  translating 
clerk  under  Jefferson,  editor  of  the  Na- 
tional Gazette,  392;  472. 

French  Spoliation  claims.  The,  Vol.  III., 
88:   564. 

Friends,  Vol.  II.,  Grant  on,  989. 

Frolic,  The,  Vol.  I.,  486. 

Fromentin.  Elegius,  Vol.1.,  United  States 
judge  in  Florida,  issues  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  for  Callava,  controversy  with 
Jackson,  611. 

Frontenac,  Vol.  III.,  591. 


Fry,  Colonel  Joshua,  Vol.  I.,  in  charge  of 
expedition  to  join  Trent's  forces,  30; 
death ,  33 ;  his  force  joins  Washington  ,34. 

Fugitive  Slave  law.  The,  Vol.  I.,  first  en- 
acted by  congress,  558;  Vol.  II.,  Presi- 
dent Fillmore  signs,  751;  pronounced 
constitutional,  effect  of  upon  the  north, 
752;  799;  Fillmore's  proclamation 
concerning,  752;  Pierce  on,  775-6;  in 
eluded  in  Omnibusbill,  Buchanan  on,  795; 
purpose  of,  804;  a  pretext  for  revolt, 
807;  President  Buchanan  begs  the  north 
to  obey,  812;  not  a  cause  of  secession, 
813;  Vol.  III.,  policy  of  northern  Whigs 
and,  47,  49;  the  Free-Soilers  denounce, 
50;  Douglas  and  Southern  platforms 
and,  58;  331;  Giddings  opposes,  357; 
Thaddeus  Stevens  opposes,  371;  B.  F. 
Wade  votes  for  repeal  of,  392;  Henry 
Wilson  advocates  repeal  of,  413. 

Fuller,  Melville  W.,  Vol.  II.,  administers 
oath  of  office  to  President  Harrison, 
1225;  Vol.  III.,  biography,  494. 

"GagLaw,"  Vol.  I.,349. 

"Gag,  The  Atherton,"  Vol.  I.,  565-6,  571. 

Gage,  General,  Vol.  I.,  leads  the  advance 
against  the  French  and  Indians,  42; 
stringent  measures  at  Boston,  64;  com- 
mandant at  Boston,  65-6,  67,  68;  alarm 
at  discovery  of  Putnam's  fortifications, 
70;  succeeded  by  Howe,  84;  294;  308; 
false  report  about,  312;  private  letters 
of  John  Adams  reach,  317;  Vol.  III., 
Samuel  Adams  and,  199;  issues  offer  of 
pardon  to  all  except  S.  Adams  and  Han- 
cock, 206;  225;  orders  Knox  to  leave 
Boston,  278. 

Gaines,  General,  Vol.  I.,  with  Jackson  in 
Florida,  603,  607. 

Galinee,  Abbe,  Vol.  III.,  journey  with  La 
Salle,  589,  591,593. 

Gallatin,  Albert,  Vol.  I.,  secretary  of  the 
treasury  under  Jefferson,  405,  479;  office 
continued  under  Madison,  480;  on  com- 
mission to  negotiate  peace  with  England 
through  Russia,  486 ;  goes  to  Ghent  to 
negotiate  directly,  488-9 ;  on  commission 
in  London  to  fqrm  a  commercial  treaty, 
490;  542;  543;  describes  Jackson's  ap- 
pearance, 586 ;  nominated  for  vice-presi- 
dent, 613;  Vol.  III.,  undertakes  to  fund 
some  stock  of  1790  into  a  new  loan,  89; 
asks  for  a  loan,  90;  on  the  United  States 
bank,  92;  report  on  manufactures,  etc., 
140-1;  biography,  287-90;  326. 

Gambetta,  Vol.  II.,  Grant  on,  1018. 

Gambier,  Lord,  Vol.  I.,  on  peace  negotia- 
tion, 543. 

Gannontague,  Vol.  IIL,  592. 

Gansevoort,  Colonel  Peter,  Vol.  III.,  in 
command  at  Fort  Stanwix,  692. 

Gardoqui,  Vol.  III.,  negotiates  regarding 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  545 ;  makes 
Morgan  and  others  a  concession  of  land, 
547;  549;  551. 
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Garfield,  James  A.,  Vol.  II.,  on  Electoral 
Commission,  1065;  oppose'sthe  Electoral 
Commission  bill,  1068:  the  promise  of 
career  of,  1111;  ancestry,  birth,  boy- 
hood, enters  Chester  academy,  1112, 
1113;  enters  Hiram  college,  enters  Will- 
iams college,  is  graduated,  1113;  teaches 
in  Hiram  college,  marries  Miss  Lucretia 
Rudolph,  elected  state  senator,  on  coer- 
cion, 1114;  on  punishment  of  treason, 
on  War  of  the  Rebellion,  on  secession, 
1115 ;  admitted  to  bar,  made  lieutenant- 
colonel,  recruits  regiment  of  volunteers, 
drills  his  oflficers,  ordered  to  Louisville, 
meets  General  Buell,  lllG;  assigned  to 
command  of  the  Eighteenth  brigade, 
drives  Humphrey  Marshall  out  of  Ken- 
tucky, made  brigadier-general,  1117; 
goes  to  Pittsburgh  Landing,  at  Corinth, 
illness,  furlough,  on  staff  of  Rosecrans,at 
Chickamauga,  1118,  1119;  made  major- 
general,  resigns  commission,  asks  advice 
of  Rosecrans  and  Lincoln,  1-119,  1120; 
takes  a  leading  place  in  house,  official 
positions,  1120;  early  speech  of,  1121; 
occasion  of  early  speech  of,  1121-3;  ex- 
tracts from  early  speech  of,  1123-6; 
resolution  to  investigate  the  treasury 
department,  1126-7;  reelection  of,  a 
severe  student,  on  public  questions,  11 27; 
visits  Europe,  opposes  Pendleton,  on  in- 
flation, 1128;  and  gold  panic,  thorough- 
ness of  work  in  house,  1129;  on  repudia- 
tion, 1130;  on  resumption,  1131;  on 
tariff,  1132-3;  on  Amnesty  bill,  1133-4; 
answer  to  Lamar,  1136-8;  requested  by 
Grant  to  go  to  Louisiana,  thoroughness 
of  his  work  there,  opposes  Electoral 
Commission  bill,  1139;  a  member  of 
Electoral  Commission,  leader  of  house, 
leads  defense  of  Resumption  act,  speech 
on  revolution  in  congress,  1140-1 ;  on 
nullification  in  congress,  elected  to  sen- 
ate, 1141  ;  noted  speeches  of.  Credit  Mo- 
bilier  charges,  1142, 1143 ;  on  extra  back 
pay,  1143;  ambition  of,  nominates  Sher- 
man for  President,  1144;  ballots  cast 
for,  increasing  strength  of,  protest  of, 
nomination  of,  1145;  conduct  during 
campaign,  accepts  nomination,  on  evils 
of  the  war,  1146;  on  internal  improve- 
ments, on  tariff,  on  Chinese  immigration; 
election  of,  inauguration  of,  inaugural 
address  of,  1147 ;  on  National  prosperitj^, 
on  Constitution,  on  Negro  question, 
1148;  on  education  of  the  masses,  on 
Mormonism,  on  civil  service  reform, 
1149;  cabinet  of,  1150;  appointments 
to  office,  gives  offense  to  Conkling,  with- 
draws all  New  York  nominations,  course 
of  endorsed  by  New  York  legislature  and 
by  senate,  1152;  conduct  through  mis- 
understanding, takes  a  vacation,  shot  at 
Baltimore  &  Potomac  depot,  illness  of, 
1153;  removal  to  Elberon,  death  of, 
sorrow  of  the  Nation  for,  interment  of  at 


Cleveland,  1154;  character  and  mind  of, 
1155;  Blaine's  tribute  to,  1156,  1157, 
1158;  Vol.  III.,  nominated  by  Republican 
party,  71;  loses  votes  through  forged 
letter,  death,  72;  finance  during  adminis- 
tration, 129;  Conkling  and,  465;  471; 
friendship  for  Thurman,  477;  478; 
Blaine's  friendship  for,  pronounces 
funeral  oration  on,  492,  493 ;  on  Joshua 
R.  Giddings,  612-13 ;  grave  of,  769-70. 

Garland,  A.  H.,Vol.  II.,  governor  of  Arkan- 
sas, 1005;  attorne3'-general  under  Cleve- 
land, 1196. 

Garland,  Clerk,  Vol.  I..  573. 

Garrison,  William  Lloyd,  Vol.  III.,  54; 
biography,  357-60. 

Gates,  Horatio,  Vol.  I.,  in  command  in 
Canada,  95-6;  sent  to  reinforce  Wash- 
ington, 120;  confidant  of  Lee,  121 ;  122; 
Washington  urges  to  send  a  force  to  the 
arm3^  in  Pennsylvania,  Gates  demurs, 
138-9,  dissensions  with  Schuyler,  142- 
4,  146;  appointed  to  command  in  the 
north,  148;  in  the  Burgoyne  campaign, 
150-3;  intrigue  against  Washington, 
153,  156-66;  appointed  to  command  in 
the  south,  reinforced  by  Virginia  militia, 
192;  engagement  with  Cornwallis,  defeat, 
193;  retires  to  Salisbury,  to  Hillsborough, 
194;  195;  collects  reinnant  of  army  at 
Charlotte,  death  of  son,  superseded  by 
Greene,  sympathy  of  Washington,  of 
Greene,  retirement,  197-8;  Vol.  III.,  202; 
226;  232;  biography,  233-5;  251;  273. 

Gayoso,  Vol.  III.,  takes  dispatches  from 
Carondolet  to  Portell,  554-5;  556. 

Gazette  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  I.,  organ 
of  Hamilton,  392. 

Geary,  John  W.,  Vol.  H.,  governor  of  Kan- 
sas, 802. 

Gedney,  Lieutenant,  Vol.  I.,  565. 

Genesee,  The,  Vol.  HI., La  Salle  relinquishes 
route  by,  590. 

Genet,  Citizen,  Vol.  I.,  minister  of  France, 
indiscretion,  capture  of  British  vessels,  de- 
fiance of  the  American  government,  re- 
call, 249-50;  reception  at  Charleston, 
fits  out  privateers,  attempts  to  organize 
an  expedition  against  Spanish  posses- 
sions, marriage,  394-5;  535;  Vol. III. ,12; 
organizes  Jacobin  clubs,  intended  move- 
ment against  Spanish  posts,  553-4. 

Genet,  Citizen,  The,  Vol.  I.,  394. 

Geneva  tribunal.  The,  Vol.  II.,  settlement 
made  by,  990;  Vol.  III.,  M.  R.  Waite's 
ability,  466. 

Gentry,  M.  P.,  Vol.  II.,  campaign  against 
Andrew  Johnson,  930. 

George  HI.,  King,  Vol.  I.,  Continental  con- 
gress prays  for,  75;  his  statue  melted 
mto  bullets,  90;  obstinacy  of,  330. 

Georgetown,  Vol.  III.,  602;  611. 

Georgia, Vol.  I. ,69;  chooses  delegates  to  the 
congress,  74;  affirmative  vote  for  decla- 
ration of  independence,  89;  368;  ratifies 
the  Constitution,  456;  petitions  that  J- 
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Q.Adams  be  removed  from  chairmanship  of 
committee  on  foreign  relations,  566;  592; 
part  in  the  Florida  war.  602-4,  607; 
Vol.  III.,  5io;  tract  of  land  purchased 
from,  551. 

Germain,  Lord,  Vol.  I.,  152. 

Germantown,  Battle  of,  Vol.  I.,  135-7, 
693. 

Germany,  Vol.  I.,  411;  Vol.  II.,  common 
people  of,  sympathize  with  United  States, 
892;  friendly  toward  the  United  States, 
910;  infraction  of  the  neutraUty  treaty 
of  1878,  Samoan  difficulties,  1224;  Vol. 
III.,  effort  to  establish  a  gold  standard, 
123. 

Gerrard,  M.,  Vol.  I.,  minister  of  France, 
proposes  mediation  of  Spain  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  326; 
Vol.  III.,  601. 

Gerry,  Elbridge,  Vol.  I.,  a  special  envoy  to 
treat  with  France,  346,  400-2;  471; 
elected  vice-president,  486;  Vol;  III.,  20; 
285;  biography,  307-8;  622;  626. 

Gettysburgh,  Vol.  II.,  battle  of,  912;  im- 
portance of,  913;  f'emetery  at,  dedicated, 
915 

Ghent,  Treaty  of,  Vol.  I.,  489,  490,  543, 
546,  596;  Vol.  II.,  671;  Vol.  III.,  91, 
144. 

Giddings,  Joshua  R.,  Vol.  I.,  course  on  the 
slavery  question,  565  et  seq.;  declares 
that  war  with  England  would  add  Can- 
ada as  well  as  Oregon  to  the  free  north, 
571;  572;  Vol.  II.,  1119;  Vol.  III.,  47;  54; 
biography,  356-7;  Garfield  on,  612-13. 

Gilbert,  Sir  Humphrev,  Introduction,  13. 

Gilberttown,  Vol,  I.,  i95-6. 

Giles,  Vol.  I.,  opposes  resolutions  of  regret 
at  the  retirement  of  Washington,  257. 

Gilmore,  Vol.  I.,  offers  resolution  of  censure 
of  J.  Q.  Adams,  567;  offers  to  withdraw 
resolution,  568. 

Gilmore,  Quincy  A.,  Vol.  III.,  biography, 
453-4. 

Gist,  Christopher,  Vol.  I.,  explores  lands  of 
the  Ohio  company,  gains  the  ear  of  the 
Miami  Indians,  19;  accompanies  Wash- 
ington, crosses  the  Allegheny,  27-8. 

Glass,  Vol.  III.,  manufactory  of,  near  James- 
town, the  first  in  America,  131. 

Gloucester  Point,  Vol.  I.,  Cornwallis  tries 
to  transfer  force  to,  224; 'citadel  at  sur- 
render, 225. 

Goalhue,  Vol.  III.,  idea  that  the  movement 
of  population  would  be  eastward,  606. 

Gold,  Vol.  III.,  Hamilton  on,  weight  of 
coins,  84;  undervalued,  none  coined  for 
circulation,  89;  weight  of  in  coin^  less- 
ened, weight  of  dollar  fixed,  102;  heavj' 
importations  of,  reserve  of  Bank  of  En- 
gland lowered,  103;.  act  of  1853,  a  single 
standard  of,  108;  coin  circulates  freely, 
gold  at  a  small  premium  in  paper,  114; 
used  in  payment  of  duties,  gold  board 
opened  in  New  York,  fluctuations  in 
1863-4,  act  to  "prevent  gambling  in," 


115;  117;  1869,  sales  of  by  the  treasury, 
speculators  ask  for  suspension  of  sales, 
four  millions  of  sold,  combination  broken, 
120;  Germany  tries  to  establish  gold 
standard,  123;  124. 

Goliad,  Vol.  III.,  captured  by  Texans, 
butchery  at,  710. 

Gonzales,  Vol.  III.,  engagement  at,  710. 

Goodwin,  Judge  Daniel,  Vol.  III.,  536,  540. 

Gordon,  General,  Vol.  II.,  973. 

Gordon,  J.  Wright,  Vol.  III.,  governor  of 
Michigan,  507. 

Gosnold,  Bartholomew,  Introduction,  16; 
18. 

Goulborn,  Mr.  H.,  Vol.  I.,  489,  543. 

Grafton,  Lord,  Vol.  I.,  prime  minister  of 
England,  resigns,  64. 

Graham,  John,  Vol.  III.,  reports  the  trea- 
sonable designs  of  Burr,  575. 

Granger,  Gideon,  Vol.  I.,  postmaster-gen- 
eral under  Jefferson,  405;  removed  by 
Madison,  489. 

Grant,  General,  Vol.  I.,  in  command  of 
British  forces  at  Flatbush,  98;  ruse  of, 
99;  100;  136. 

Grant,  Major,  Vol.  I.,  50. 

Grant,  Ulysses  S.,  Vol.  II.,  siege  of  Vicks- 
burg,  912;  Lincoln's  letter  to,  915;  re- 
ceives rank  of  lieutenant-general,  916; 
Lincoln's  estimate  of,  916—17;  named  for 
President,  918;  birth,  ancestry,  early  life, 
951-3,  appointed  to  West  Point,  gradu- 
at'^s,  appointed  to  St.  Louis,  in  Mexican 
war,  953,  ordered  to  Mississippi,  mar- 
ries, various  removals,  experiences  at 
Fort  Vancouver,  954;  made  captain,  re- 
signs, settles  near  St.  Louis,  hardships, 
removes  to  Galena,  political  beliefs,  955, 
956,  made  captain  of  volunteers,  ten- 
ders services  to  General  Thomas,  956; 
made  colonel  of  volunteers,  ordered  to 
Quincy,  goes  to  Mexico,  made  brigadier- 
general,  957;  stationed  at  Cairq,  seizes 
Paducah,  attempts  to  take  Columbus, 
results  of  expedition.  958.  959;  asks  to 
take  Fort  Henry,  959;  takes  it,  960; 
takes  Fort  Donelson,  960-1  ;  Stanton 
praises,  962;  given  command  of  west 
Tennessee,  sends  General  Smith  toClarks- 
ville.  ordered  back  to  Tennessee,  Halleck's 
course  toward,  962-3;  replies  to  Halleck, 
963;  restored  to  command,  964;  at  bat- 
tle of  Pittsburgh  Landing,  964-5;  re- 
moves to  Jackson,  prepares  to  take 
Vicksburg,  sends  General  Sherman  to 
the  Yazoo,  965;  commences  siege  of 
Vicksburg,  takes  Jackson  and  Raymond, 
defeats  Pemberton,  at  Champion's  Hill, 
takes  Vicksburg,  terms  of  surrender,  966; 
made  major-general,  takes  command  at 
Chattanooga,  967  ;  Lincoln's  letter  of 
thanks  to,  congress  thanks,  gold  medal 
given  to,  made  lieutenant-general,  goes  to 
Washington,  accepts  command  of  all  the 
armies.  968;  receives  letter  from  Lincoln, 
answers  Lincoln,  goes  to  eastern  army, 
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fights  battle  of  Wilderness,  at  Cold  Har- 
bor, at  Petersburg!!,  970;  praises  Sheri- 
dan, silences  criticism,  971,  972;  on  siege 
of  Petersburgh,  972;  determines  to  push 
on  to  Richmond,  972,  973;  gives  instruc- 
tions to  Sheridan,  973;  moves  tov^ard 
Richmond,  974;  takes  Fort  Gregg  and 
Fort  Whit  worth,  sends  news  of  successes 
to  Lincoln,  975;  takes  Petersburgh  and 
Richmond,  moves  after  Lee,  976;  engages 
Lee  at  Sailors  Creek,  demands  Lee's 
surrender,  977;  makes  terms  of  Lee's 
surrender,  978-9;  receives  Lee's  sur- 
render, 925;  980;  goes  to  Washington, 
980;  receives  news  of  Lincoln's  assas- 
sination, on  Johnson's  course,  presented 
■with  homes  in  Philadelphia  and  Galena, 
visits  south,  reports  on  condition  of 
south,  981;  made  general  of  United  States 
army,  attitude  of  during  reconstruction 
excitement,  982;  given  control  of  laws 
for  reconstruction,  protests  against  Stan- 
ton's suspension,  is  made  secretary  of 
war  a.d  interim,  withdraws,  letter  to 
President  Johnson,  983;  refuses  mis- 
sion to  Mexico,  nominated  for  Pfesi- 
dent,  accepts  nomination,  984;  election 
of,  inauguration  of,  inaugural  address  of, 
985;  cabinet  of,  changes  in  cabinet  of, 
makes  Sherman  general  of  armies  and 
Sheridan  lieutenant-general,  986;  char- 
acter of  first  term  of,  987;  policy  of,  987- 
90  ;  attempt  to  annex  San  Domingo, 
990—1;  appoints  committee  to  go  to  San 
Domingo,  991;  on  annexation  of  San  Do- 
mingo, on  Negro  rights,  992;  on  neutral- 
ity, 993;  on  fisheries  question,  on  cur- 
rency, 994  ;  on  tariff,  and  Ku  Klux 
outrages,  and  civil  service  reform,  995; 
appoints  Civil  Service  commission,  on 
civil  service  reform,  996;  on  treaty  of 
Washington,  on  treaty  with  Corea,  on  dis- 
turbances in. Cuba,  on  slavery  in  Brazil, 
on  tax  and  tariff  reform,  on  re-enfran- 
chisement of  reljels,  and  the  Republican 
party,  997;  mistakes  of,  attack  of  Lib- 
eral-Republican party  upon,  998;  re-nomi- 
nated by  Republicans, accepts  nomination, 
endorsement  of  by  ex-soldiers,  election  of, 
majority  of,  inauguration  of,  inaugural 
address  of,  1000;  policy  of,  1002-3; 
southern  policy  of,  sends  Sheridan  to  New 
Orleans,  defends  course  in  Louisiana 
election  cases,  1004;  course  in  Texas 
election  cases,  in  Arkansas  election  trou- 
bles, 1005,  1006;  asks  for  relief  from 
decision  of  legislative  questions,  on  elec- 
tion troubles  in  south,  annual  messages  of, 
1006-9;  self-vindication  of,  1008;  on  elec- 
tion reforms,  1008;  1009;  and  whisky 
frauds,  oi^ens  Centennial  exposition,  1009; 
attitude  of  toward  a  third  term,  1010; 
protects  the  rights  of  voters  in  south, 
retires  from  Presidency,  1011  ;  goes  to 
Galena,  sails  for  Europe,  1012;  honors 
paid  to,  entertanied  by  Queen  Victoria,. 


speech  at  Manchester,  speech  at  Leicester, 
1013;  speech  at  London,  honors  to,  goes 
to  German)',  goes  to  Italy,  returns  to 
England,  goes  to  Scotland,  goes  to  the 
Mediterranean,  1014;  goes  to  Holy  Land, 
goes  to  Rome,  goes  to  Constantinople, 
goes  to  Greece,  goes  to  Holland,  Germany, 
Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden  and  Russia, 
speech  at  Hamburg,  1015;  goes  to  Spain 
and  Portugal,  goes  to  India,  goes  to 
China,  goes  to  Japan,  returns  home,  as  a 
converser,  on  expediency,  1016;  on  Infla 
tion  bill,  1016-17;  on  public  improve- 
ments, on  trip  abroad,  on  kindness  from 
England,  on  Bismarck,  on  Gambetta,  on 
war  with  Mexico,  on  invasion  of  Mexico. 
1018,  1019;  on  recognition  of  Confedei- 
acy  by  foreign  nations,  on  effects  of  a  wa* 
with  England,  on  capture  of  Canada,  op 
effects  of  blockade,  on  honestj'  of  public 
men  of  America,  on  Sumner  as  a  reformer, 
on  Edmunds,  on  patronage,  1020;  on 
civil  service  reform,  on  Electoral  Com- 
mission,  on  electoral  contest,  1021  ;  ov 
the  war,  returns  to  America,  reception  in 
California,  1022,  1023;  goes  to  Galena, 
visits  the  south,  visits  Mexico,  visits  thr 
west,  agitation  of  a  third  term,  1023; 
supporters  of  in  National  convention, 
endorses  Garfield,  interest  in  Nationa' 
affairs,  settles  in  New  York  city,  favor? 
Nicaragua  canal,  enters  Mexican  Railway 
company,  aids  reciprocity  treaty,  effort? 
to  reinstate  Fitz-John  Porter,  1024; 
partnership  with  Ferdinand  Ward,  fail 
ure,  1025;  illness,  taken  to  Mount  Mc 
Gregor,  1026;  death,  1027;  sorrow  o> 
Nation  for,  congress  restores  to  army 
roll,  1028;  burial  at  Riverside,  characte* 
of,  letter  to  his  physician,  1029;  as  a  gen 
eral,  1030;  incidents  of,  firmness  of,  a* 
Shiloh,  1031,  1032  ;  simplicity  of,  mag 
nanimity  of,  1033;  religious  life  of,  Dr 
Newman's  testimony  of,  1034;  lessonS 
from  life  of,  funeral  of,  1035, 1036;'  eulo^' 
on,  1037-8;  good  judgment  of  shown  ir 
election  dispute  of  1876,  1060,  1061;  ov 
Chinese  immigration,  1091;  Vol.  III.,  62, 
64;  65;  66;  67;  71;  finance  during  ad 
ministration,  118-24  ;  Charles  Sumnel 
and,  362;  366;  381;  382;  386;  on  Slier 
man,  399;  40*1;  on  Sheridan,  403-4;  407' 
414;  416;  on  Meade,  418;  451;  452;  461' 
friendship  of  Conkling  for,  464-5;  473, 
477;  492;  grave  of,  769. 

Grayson,  Mr.,  Vol.  L,  an  opponent  of  tlw" 
Constitution,  nominated  by  Henry  as  sen- 
ator,  463;  Monroe  and,  give  in  detail  ef- 
forts made  to  conclude  the  treatv  with 
Spain,  502;  death  of,  503. 

Great  Meadows,  Vol.  I.,  Washington  re 
tires  to,  32;  force  at  increased,  stockade 
at  completed,  34;  Braddock  dies  at,  44. 

Greeley,  Horace,  Vol.  II.,  cat's-paw  fof 
southerners,  919;  nominated  for  Presi- 
dent, 999;  Vol.  III.,  54:  ballot  for  Prtsi- 
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dent,  65;  vote  for  at  Democratic  conven- 
tion, 66;  death,  67;  biography,  386-90; 
439;  451;  474. 

Green,  Ashbel,  Vol.  II.,  1066. 

Green,  Duff,  Vol.  I.,  in  the  "  Kitchen  Cabi- 
net," 618-19. 

Green,  Sanford  M.,  Vol.  III.,  536,  540-1. 

Greenback  campaign.  The,  Vol.  II.,  1051  ; 
1053. 

Greenback  party,  The,  Vol.  II.,  1093,  1190; 
Vol.  III.,  meets  at  Chicago,  72;  meets  at 
Indianapolis,  nominates  B.  F.  Butler  for 
President,  74;  431. 

Greene,  Nathanael,  Vol.  I.,  77;  friendship 
vsrith  Washington,  80;  at  Long  Island,  98; 
taken  sick,  Sullivan  placed  in  command, 
102;  109;  commanding  in  New  Jersey, 
113;  at  Fort  Lee,  114;  at  the  Brandy- 
wine,  130-1;  at  Germantown,  136-7;  at 
Monmouth,  175;  at  Newport,  179-80; 
succeeds  Gates,  197-8;  in  command  in 
the  south,  214-17,  222-3,  226;  Vol.  III., 
biography,  230-3;  235;  257;  267;  275; 
278. 
'Greenland,  Introduction,  6-7. 

Greenly,  William  L.,  Vol.  III.,  governor  of 
Michigan,  508. 

Grenville,  George,  Vol.  I.,  prime  minister 
of  England,  action  regarding  taxation  of 
the  colonies,  58-9. 

Grenville,  Thomas,  Vol.  I.,  an  emissary  of 
Fox,  334. 

Gresham,  W.  Q.,  Vol.  II.,  made  postmaster- 
general,  made  secretary  of  treasury,  made 
circuit  judge,  1167. 

Greville,Sir  R.,  Introduction,  reaches  Roan- 
oke island  with  colonists,  makes  enemies 
of  the  Indians,  14. 

Grey,  General,  Vol.  I.,  surprises  companies 
under  Pulaski,  181. 

Gridley,  Jeremiah,  Vol.  I.,  member  of  coun- 
sel praying  that  the  courts  of  law  be 
opened,  288-90. 

Grosbeck,  William  S.,  Vol.  III.,  nominated 
for  President,  65;  vice-presidential  vote 
for,  67. 

Grow,  Galusha  A.,  Vol.  III.,  delivers  ora- 
tion on  Nathaniel  Lyon,  422. 

Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  Treaty  of.  Vol.  II.,  704. 

Guerriere,  The,  Vol.  I., captured  by  the  Con- 
stitution, 487. 

Guilford,  Battle  of,  Vol.  I.,  216-17. 

Guiteau,  Charles  J.,  Vol.  II.,  kills  President 
Garfield,  1153. 

Habeas  Corpus,  Vol.  I.,  596;  Fromentin 
issues  writ  of  for  Callava,  611;  Vol.  II., 
President  Lincoln  suspends  the  writ  of, 
906;  Vol.  III.,  Democratic  platform  and, 
63;  Liberal-Republican  platform  and,  65; 
Wilkinson  opposes  the  release  of  Burr's 
confederates  under  the,  582. 

Habeas  Corpus  case.  The,  Vol.  II.,  887. 

Hackensack,  The,  Vol.  I.,  Washington  re- 
treats across,  115;  makes  camp  on,  de- 
serts position  on,  117. 


Hale,  John  P., Vol.  III.,  nominated  for  Pres- 
ident, 46 ;  connection  with  the  Free-Soil 
party,  47,  50,  54. 

Half  King  (Tanacharrison),Vol.  I.,  faithful 
to  the  English,  20;  goes  to  Sandusky  and 
demands  the  removal  of  French  troops, 
21;  Washington  confers  with  at  Log- 
town,  22-3;  gives  information  to  Wash- 
ington, accompanies  him  to  French  post,  . 
efforts  of  the  French  to  win  to  their  side, 
loyalty  to  the  English,  24-6;  sends  infor- 
mation of  French  movements^cQoperates 
with  colonial  forces,  32-3. 

Halifax,  Vol.  I.,  540. 

Hall,  Judge,  Vol.  I.,  grants  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  for  Louaillier,  Jackson  arrests  Hall, 
sends  him  out  of  New  Orleans,  596-7. 

Halleck,  Henry  W.,  Vol.  II.,  master  of  art 
of  war,  890;  made  general-in-chief  of 
armies,  902;  disagreement  with  McClel- 
lan,  908;  given  command  of  armies  in 
west,  959;  censures  Grant,  962-3;  Grant 
replies  to,  963-4;  takes  Corinth,  made 
commander-in-chief  of  armv,  965;  Vol. 
III.,  402;  biography,  406-8;  410;  443. 

Hallet,  Stephen,  Vol.  HI.,  717. 

Hamilton,  Alexander,  Vol.  Ir,  11;  at  Chat- 
terton's  Hill,  112;  sent  to  Philadelphia 
for  supplies,  134;  sent  to  Gates  for  rein- 
forcements, procures  three  brigades,  bor- 
rows money  to  pay  arrears  of  troops, 
138-9;  161;  Washington's  letter  to,  241; 
Washington  confers  with,  242;  appointed 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  243;.  head  of 
the  Federalist  party,  244;  financial  plans, 
Jefferson  opposes,  245;  246;  opposed  to 
Washington's  retirement,  247:  250;  251; 
retires  to  private  life,  252;  Washmgton 
consults  with  as  to  his  Farewell  Address, 
257;  appointed  major-general,  261;  262; 
elaborates  plan  for  a  naval  academy,  322; 
the  first  political  "boss,"  342;  343;  "gag 
law"  attributed  to, 349;  condemns  Presi- 
dent Adams,  350;  approves  the  charter 
of  the  United  States  bank,  390;  disposi- 
tion to  disparage  others,  391-2;  organ 
of,  antagonism  to  Jefferson,  392;  favors 
giving  Genet  a  qualified  reception,  Jeffer- 
son's reply,  394;  jealous  of  place  and 
power,  intrigues  for  war  with  France, 
401;  his  schemes  defeated,  403;  killed  by 
Burr,  410;  essays  in  the  Federalist, 
report  as  secretary  of  the  treasury,  455; 
United  States  Gazette  under  patronage 
of,  472,  474;  favors  Apportionment  bill, 
473;  opposition  of  Federal  members  to 
Madison,  477;  503;  recommends  recall  of 
Monroe,  507;  pamphlet  against  Adams, 
537;  538;  623;  founds  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  630;  Vol.  III.,  leads  Strong 
Government  Whigs,  10;  Washington  and, 
lead  Federalists,  12;  31;  secretary  of  the 
treasury  under  Washington, devisesmeans 
to  carry  on  the  government,  77-8;  sub- 
mits his  first  paper  on  finance,  his  plans 
finally  adopted,  negotiates  loans,  78-9; 
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receives  suggestions  regarding  French 
legal-tender  paper,  Washington  directs 
him  to  pay  the  debt  to  France  in  the 
metals  or  "assignats"  at  market  value, 
80;  submits  to  congress  plans  lor  a  Na- 
tional bank,  the  bill  opposed,  approved, 
bank  goes  into  operation,  81;  on  the 
establishment  of  a  mint  and  coinage, 
82-4;  89;  128;  report  on  manufactures, 
134—6;  biography,  201-4;  on  engagement 
at  Springfield,  231;  Robert  Morris  ano, 
262;  at  convention  at  Annapolis,  282-3; 
Burr  and,  292,  566,  569;  599;  the  Ham- 
ilton-Jefferson bargain,  607,  612;  action 
on  the  Constitution,  625.  627,  639. 

Hamlin,  Hannibal,  Vol.  XL,  nominated  for 
vice-president,  810,  876;  Vol.  IH.,  54; 
named  for  vice-president,  60;  election,  61; 
874;  490. 

Hammond,  George,  Vol.1.,  British  minister 
to  the  United  States,  discussion  of  differ- 
ences with  Jefferson,  393;  396. 

Hampton,  Wade,  Vol.  HI.,  445. 

Hancock,  John,  Vol.  I.,  desires  command  of 
American  forces,  69;  notifies  Gates  to 
proceed  to  Ticonderoga,  143;  in  the 
"Boston  seat,"  298;  joins  in  eflf&rts  to 
remove  Hutchinson,  305;  Dickinson  and, 
leaders  of  party  in  congress,  317;  John 
Adams'  work  on  the  Constitution  and, 
341-2;  363;  influence  for  independence, 
364;  Vol.  III.,  biography,  204-8. 

Hancock,  Winfield  S.,  Vol.  II.,  at  siege  of 
Petersburgh,  970;  replaces  Sheridan, 983; 
nominated  for  President,  1146;  Vol.  III., 
ballot  for,  64,  69,  71,  72;  biography, 
426-8. 

Hand,  Colonel,  Vol.  I.,  109. 

Hard-Cider  campaign,  The,  Vol.  II.,  673; 
Vol.  III.,  39. 

Harper's  Ferry,  Vol.  11.,  806;  arsenal  at, 
821. 

Harrington,  E.  Burte,  Vol.  III.,  535. 

Harrisburgh,  Vol.  III.,  Whig  convention  at, 
38;  convention  held  by  friends  of  domes- 
tic industry,  154. 

Harrison,  Benjamin,  Vol.  I.,  appointed  del- 
egate to  Colonial  congress,  363;  Wash- 
ington sends  copv  of  the  Constitution  to, 
457;  Vol.  II.,  657;  Vol.  III.,  reports  res- 
olution of  the  committee  on  Declaration 
of  Independence,  617-18;  622. 

Harrison,  Benjamin  (second).  Vol.  II.,  in- 
auguration and  address,  1225  et  seq.; 
wins  respect  of  the  Nation  in  interval  be- 
tween election  and  inauguration,  goes  to 
Washington,  oath  of  office  administered 
by  Chief-Justice  Fuller,  1225;  on  the  tar- 
iff, on  freedom  of  the  ballot,  on  foreign 
policy,  on  civil  service  reform,  on  the 
treasury  surplus,  on  reform  in  election 
laws,  1225-7;  the  cabinet,  return  of  the 
Republican  partv  to  power,  1228;  Vol. 
III..  489;  biography,  494-0. 

Harrison,  William  H.,  Vol.  II.,  candidate 
for  President,  652;  ancestry,  birth,  edu- 


cation, 657;  joins  the  army,  sent  to  Fort 
Hamilton,  made  lieutenant,  comes  under 
command  of  Wayne,  made  aid-de-camp, 
goes  to  Fort  Washington,  658;  wins 
honors  at  Fort  Recovery,  at  battle  at 
Fallen  Timbers,  praised  for  braver}-,  659; 
returns  from  Maumee  campaign,  made 
captain,  given  command  of  Fort  Wash- 
ington, marries,  660;  resigns  commission, 
made  secretary  of  Northwest  Territory, 
representative,  on  laws  relating  to  North- 
west Territory,  governor  of  Indiana  ter- 
ritory, resigns  from  congress,  treaties 
with  Indians,  661—2;  invites  Tecumseh 
to  a  conference,  663;  angers  Tecumseh, 
averts  bloodshed,  attempts  to  conciliate 
Tecumseh,  664;  establishes  a  military 
post  on  Wabash,  surprised  by  an  Indian 
attack,  666;  complimented  by  President 
Madison  and  others,  made  major-general, 
made  brigadier-general,  667;  assigned 
command  of  northwestern  army,  deter^ 
mines  uponhiscampaign,  discouragement 
in  army,  establishes  headquarters .  at 
Franklinton,  letter  to  secretary  of  war. 
668;  sends  troops  to  aid  Winchester,  goes 
to  relief  of  Proctor,  winters  at  Fort 
Meigs,  the  attack  on  Fort  Meigs,  attack 
on  Fort  Stephenson,  669;  lands  m  Can- 
ada, plan  to  capture  Proctor,  battle  of 
Thames,  670;  honored  by  congress, 
speech  of  Mr.  Cheeves,  of  Governor  Sny- 
der, goes  to  Washington,  resigns,  ap- 
pointed to  treat  with  Indians,  retires, 
elected  representative,  conduct  impugned 
by  an  enemy,  exonerated,  671;  measures 
introduced  into  congress,  made  state  sen- 
ator, an  elector,  United  States  senator, 
supports  Adams,  minister  to  Columbia, 
resigns,  retires  to  North  Bend,  clerk  of 
Hamilton  county,  nominated  for  Presi- 
dent, the  electoral  vote,  Whig  candidate 
for  President, 672;  the  "hard-cider"  cam- 
paign, electoral  vote,  elected  President, 
effect  of  election,  inauguration,  673-4; 
cabinet,  extra  session  of  congress  called, 
administrative  business,  over-work,  ill- 
ness, death,  shock  to  country,  illness  of 
his  wife,  interment,  674;  character,  675-6; 
Vol.  III.,  Whig  and  Anti-Masonic  candi- 
date in  election  of  1836,  33-5;  elected 
President,  38;  39;  death,  40;  50;  finance 
during  administration  of  Harrison  and 
Tyler,  104-6;  Perry's  dispatch  to,  304; 
329;  335;  336;  338;  391;  455;  499;  Wil- 
kinson writes  letter  to,  commending  Burr, 
569. 

Hartford,  Vol.  III..  137. 

Hartford  convention,  The,  Vol.  I.,  516; 
Vol.  III.,  21-3. 

Harvard  college,  Vol.  I.,  265-6. 

Haslet,  Colonel,  Vol.  I.,  112. 

Hatton,  Frank,  Vol.  II.,  postmaster-gen- 
eral, 1167. 

Havana,  Vol.  HI.,  228. 

Hawley,  Joseph  R.,  Vol.  III.,  ballot  for,  73. 
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Hawley,  Mr.,  Vol.  I.,  member  of  committee 
to  draw  up  impeachment  against  Andrew 
Oliver,  307. 
Hav,  John,  Vol.  II.,  secretary  to  President 

Lincoln,  883. 
Hayes,  Rutherford  B.,  Vol.  II.,  fitness  of 
for  Presidency,  ancestry,  birth,  early  edu- 
cation, sent  to  Norwalk,  1039;  enters 
college,  studies  law  at  Columbus,  goes  to 
Harvard  Law  school,  practices  law  in 
Ohio,  settles  in  Cincinnati,  marries  Lucy 
Webb,  elected  city  solicitor,  1040;  made 
corporation  counsel,  early  political  de- 
feats, identifies  himself  with  Republican 
party,  opposes  slavery,  on  slavery,  on 
compromise,  1041;  on  secession,  a  leader 
in  war  sentiment,  enlists,  ordered  to 
West  Virginia,  made  lieutenant-colonel, 
1042;  at  battle  of  South  Mountain, 
wounded,  bravery  of,  made  brigadier- 
general,  1043;  nominated  to  congress, 
letter  of  acceptance,  election  of,  1044; 
policy  on  public  questions,  resolution  for 
protection  to  soldiers  and  families,  reso- 
lution on  Constitutional  amendments, 
letter  on  ratification  of  Fourteenth  amend- 
ment by  Tennessee,  1045;  on  reconstruc- 
tion, reelected  to  congress,  care  for 
soldiers,  nominated  for  governor  of  Ohio, 
1046;  resigns  seat  in  congress,  speeches 
during  campaign,  on  Negro  question, 
1046,  1047;  on  the  Rebellion,  on  recon- 
struction, 1047;  on  leaders  in  Rebellion, 
election  of,  inauguration  of,  on  Negro 
suffrage,  1049  ;  on  election  frauds, 
sincerity  of,  re-nominated,  1050;  on  a 
divided  north,  on  civil  service  reform, 
wishes  to  retire,  1051;  declines  assistant 
treasurership,  practices  law  in  Fremont, 
urged  into  canvass  for  governorship, 
nominated  for  govei-nor  of  Ohio,  speeches 
in  campaign,  1052;  on  paper  money, 
1053-4;  election  of,  1054;  availability  as 
Presidential  candidate,  unwillingness  to 
become  a  candidate  for  Presidency,  en- 
dorsed by  Ohio.  1055;  presented  at 
Chicago  convention,  nominated  for  Pres- 
idency, enthusiasm  over,  acceptance  of, 
1056;  on  civil  service  reform,  opposes  sec- 
ond term,  on  currency  question,  on  south- 
ern pacification,  1057,  1058;  remains 
quiet  during  campaign,  supposed  defeat 
of,1059;  Chandler's  declaration  of  election 
of,  1060;  declared  elected,  1066;  electoral 
vote  for,  1067;  remains  in  Ohio  during 
contest,  goes  to  Washington,  is  inaugu- 
rated, inaugural  address,  1068;  southern 
policy  of,  distrusted  by  some  Republicans, 
opposition  of  Democrats,  on  southern 
question,  1069-71;  on  civil  service  re- 
form, 1071;  on  resumption,  on  arbitra- 
tion, on  the  contest  of  1876,  1072;  cab- 
inet of,  and  Baltimore  &  Ohio  mobs,  pol- 
icy of  in  south,  and  election  disputes  in 
south,  1073;  letter  to  Secretary  McCrary 
withdrawing  troops,   1074;   Republican 


criticism  of,  1075;  defense  of,  1075, 1076, 

1077,  1078;   issues   civil   service   order, 

1078,  1079;  visits  various  parts  of  the 
country,  speech  at  Marietta,  speech  at 
Louisville,  1080;  calls  special  session  of 
congress,  on  currency  question,  on  silver 
question,  on  power  of  appointment,  1081; 
on  Indian  question,  aids  investigation  of 
departments,  vetoes  Silver  bill,  1082 ; 
reasons  for,  1084-6;  investigation  or- 
dered into  election  of,  1086;  on  civil 
service  reform,  on  National  prosperity, 
on  pacification,  on  Thirteenth,  Fourteenth 
and  Fifteenth  amendments,  on  refunding, 
1087;  on  changes  in  financial  legislation, 
on  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  South  America,  on  export  trade,  on 
Chinese  immigration,  1090,  vetoes  bill 
against  Chinese  immigration,  1092;  on 
Burlingame  treaty,  1092,  1093;  sends 
commission  to  China,  calls  special  session 
of  congress,  1093;  refuses  to  sign  the 
Army  Appropriation  bill,  reasons  for, 
1094,  1095,  1096,  vetoes  second  Army 
Appropriation  bill,  reasons  for,  1097, 
1098;  approves  a  final  Appropriation 
bill,  ^'etoes  other  bills,  reasons  for,  urges 
congress  to  pass  appropriations  for  du- 
ties of  marshals,  1099;  on  resumption, 
on  silver  question,  on  civil  service,  1100; 
on  fisheries  treaties,  on  ship  canal,  1101, 
makes  no  effort  for  reelection,  disagree- 
ment between  Conkling  and,  character 
of  administration,  1102;  last  annual 
message  of,  on  rights  of  Negroes,  on  civil 
service,  on  prosperity  of  Nation,  1103; 
on  resumption,  message  on  Indian  policy, 
vetoes  Refunding  bill,  on  Indian  question, 
on  refunding,  1104,  1105;  returns  to 
Fremont,  interest  in  public  affairs,  per- 
sonal qualities,  1105,  1106;  as  soldier,  as 
governor,  as  President,  1107;  bravery  of, 
thoughtfulness  of,  as  Civil  Magistrate, 
1108;  wife  of,  1109,  1110;  Vol.  III.,  bal- 
lot for,  68;  election  decided,  69-70;  policy 
toward  the  south,  the  Silver  bill,  action 
of  Democratic  majority,  70;  finance  dur- 
ing administration,  124-9 ;  451 ;  457  ; 
458. 

Hayne,  Colonel,  Vol.  II.,  commissioner  to 
demand  surrender  of  Fort  Sumter,  820. 

Hayne,  Robert  Y.,  Vol.  III.,  moves  amend- 
ment to  Clay's  resolution  on  the  tariff, 
159;  governor  of  South  Carolina,  issues 
proclamation  of  defiance,  161;  debate 
between  Webster  and,  319,  334-5. 

Heath,  General,  Vol.  I.,  in  command  of 
King's  bridge,  109;  110;  111;  difficulty 
with  Lee,  119;  122;  Washington  orders 
to  move  on  Howe's  rear,  124;  returns  to 
Peekskill,  125. 

Heath,  Sir  Charles,  Vol.  I.,  grant  of  terri- 
tory to,  16. 

Helluland,  Introduction,  7. 

Hendricks,  Thomas  A.,  Vol.  II.,  nominated 
for  vice-president,  1058;  elected  vice-pres- 
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ident,  1187;  Vol.  III.,  vote  for,  67;  vice- 
president,  69;  renomination,  ballot  for, 
71;  72;  ballot  for,  elected  vice-president, 
74;  biography,  438-40;  461. 

Hennepin  Canal  bill.  The,  Vol.  II.,  1218. 

Hennepin,  Pere,  Vol.  1.,  17. 

Henry,  Patrick,  Vol.  I.,  introduces  resolu- 
tion against  Stamp  act,  59;  delegate  to 
Continental  congress,  62;  on  Washing- 
ton, 63-4;  anonymous  letter  to,  163; 
Washington's  letter  to,  166;  on  commit- 
tee to  meet  Washington  at  Richmond, 
238;  advocates  alliance  with  France,  319; 
named  as  envoy  to  France,  declines  to 
serve,  347;  355;  Jefferson  on,  359;  meets 
with  members  of  the  house  of  burgesses 
attheRaleigh  tavern,  360-1;  362;  name 
included  in  a  bill  of  attainder,  delegate  to 
congress,  363;  365;  on  committee  to 
draft  Declaration  of  Independence,  369; 
first  governor  of  Virginia,  375;  captain 
of  Hanover  Independent  company,  pur- 
poses to  make  reprisals  to  replace  gun- 
powder taken  from  magazine  at  Will- 
iamsburg, value  sent  by  the  receiver-gen- 
eral, 440-1;  commander-in-chief  of  Vir- 
ginia forces,  442;  443;  on  committee  to 
frame  a  "declaration  of  rights,''  444; 
governor  of  Virginia,  445-6;  in  general 
assembly  of  Virginia,  449;  advocates 
direct  tax  for  the  support  of  religion, 
452;  declines  to  serve  on  revisal  of  the 
Articles  of  Confederation,  454;  opposed 
to  the  Constitution,  Madison  on,  456-8; 
Jefferson  on  Madison  and,  461;  opposes 
Madison,  463,  502, 'Vol.  III.,  11;  biog- 
raphy, 208-13,  313. 

Herkimer,  General,  Vol.  I.,  fatally  injured 
at  Fort  Stanwix,  149. 

Hermitage,  The,  Vol.  I.,  570. 

Herndon,  Vol.  II.,  Lincoln's  partner,  862; 
an  Abolitionist,  865,  866;  tries  to  prose- 
lytize Lincoln,  867. 

Hertburn,  William  De,  Vol.  I.,  earliest  an- 
cestor of  Washington  known,  4;  village 
of,  exchanged  for  village  of  Wessyngton,  5. 

Hessians,  The,  Vol.  I.,  94;  at  the  battle  of 
Long  Island,  98-100;  under  Knyphausen 
join  Howe,  112;  under  Knyphausen  at- 
tack Fort  Washington,  114-15;  under 
Rahl  in  engagement  at  Trenton,  122-3; 
at  the  Brandj'wine,  131;  under  Count 
Donop  attack  the  fort  at  Red  Bank,  138. 

Hewes,  Joseph,  Vol.  III.,  745. 

Hewitt,  A.  S.,  Vol.  II.,  on  electoral  commit- 
tee, 1061. 

Hickey,  Thomas,  Vol.  I.,  93. 

Hickory  Ground,  The,  Vol.  I.,  Indians 
beaten  on,  Fort  Jackson  built  on,  592. 

Hildreth,  Mr.,  Vol.  III.,  on  Philadelphia 
and  Washington,  609. 

Hill,  Benjamin,  Vol.  II.,  1133. 

Hill,  Isaac,  Vol.  I.,  in  the  "Kitchen  Cabi- 
net," 618-19. 

Historical Monographs,Vol.  III., 497 et  seq. 

Historical  society,  Ashtabula,  Vol.  III.,  587. 


Historical  society.  New  Jersey,  Vol.  III., 
693. 

Historical  society.  The  Western  Reserve, 
Vol.  III.,  specimen  of  wood  in,  587. 

Hoadley,  George,  Vol.  II.,  1066. 

Hoar,  E.  R.,  Vol.  II.,  attorney-general 
under  Grant,  986. 

Hoar,  George  F.,  Vol.  II.,  member  of  Elec- 
toral Commission,  1065;  Vol.  III.,  474. 

Holland,  Introduction,  21;  22;  27;  Vol.1., 
Adams  refused  permission  to  go  to,  Ver- 
gennes  modifies  orders,  Adams  goes  to, 
congress  empowers  him  to  effect  a  loan 
in,  draft  of  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and,  captured,  Adams  plenipoten- 
tiary to,  leaves,  328-9;  Adams  returns  to, 
demands  recognition  in,  England's  arbi- 
trary course  towards,  331;  treatv  signed 
and  loan  obtained,  332;  333;  337;  Adams 
negotiates  anotherloan,  339;  J.  Q.  Adams 
named  for  mission  to,  348;  347;  first 
slaves  brought  to  America  bv  Dutch  ship, 
370;  380;  loan  in,  385;  535;  Vol.  III., 
loan,  78,  80;  123;  290. 

Holt,  Joseph,  Vol.  II.,  secretary  of  war, 
818;  resigns,  825. 

Holy  Alliance,  The,  Vol.  I.,  525;  544. 

Holy  Ground,  The,  Vol,  I.,  592. 

Homestead  bill,  Vol.  II.,  Andrew  Johnson 
favors,  928;  930. 

Homestead  law,  The,  Vol.  II.,  Johnson  sup- 
ports, 928;  930;  Vol.  III.,  60. 

Hood,  General,  Vol.  II.,  resists  Sherman, 970. 

Hooker,  Joseph,  Vol.  II.,  made  commander 
of  Army  of  Potomac,  Lincoln's  letter  to, 
911;  fights  battle  of  Chancellorsville, 
battle  at  Brandy  Station,  resignation, 
912;  defeats  Longstreet,  at  siege  of  Chat- 
tanooga, at  Lookout  Mountain,  967; 
Vol.  III.,  biography,  411-12;  418. 

Hooper,  William,  Vol.  HI.,  745. 

Horner,J.  S.,  Vol.  III.,  500. 

Hornet,  The,  Vol.  III.,  305. 

Houghton,  Douglas,  Vol.  III.,  makes  geo- 
logical survey  of  Michigan,  506. 

Houston,  General  Samuel,  Vol.  I.,  leads  the 
Texans,  vanquishes  the  Mexicans,  637; 
Vol.  III.,  vote  for,  57,  61;  biography, 
349-52;  succeeds  Austin,  captures  San 
Antonio,  710;  elected  president  of  Texas, 
711. 

Howard,  J.  M.,  Vol.  III.,  510. 

Howard,  W.  A.,  Vol.  III..  514. 

Howe,  Admiral  Lord,  Vol.  I.,  assigned  to 
the  naval  command  in  America,  91;  over- 
tures for  a  peace  conference,  105-6;  Gen- 
eral Howe  and,  issue  proclamation,  118; 
desires  to  open  communication  between 
Philadelphia  and  the  sea,  sends  a  force 
into  the  Jerseys,  135;  resignation,  170; 
attemjjts  the  relief  of  Newport,  retires  to 
New  York,  179-80;  320;  321. 

Howe,  General,  Vol.  I.,  commanding 
British  forces  at  Bunker's  Hill,  70-1;  85; 
decides  to  evacuate  Boston,  86-7;  sails 
for  Halifax,  91 ;  arrives  before  New  York, 
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94-;  on  loss  at  battle  of  Long  Island,  100; 
at  Throg's  Neck,  109;  loses  opportunity 
to  attack  the  American  position,  110-11; 
reinforced,  112;  out-generaled,  113; 
moves  on  Fort  Washington,  114;  captures 
it,  115 ;  proclamation  to  persons  in  arms 
against  the  king  to  disband,  follows 
Washington  into  New  Jersey,  118;  120; 
127 ;  advances,  plan  to  draw  Americans 
from  position  at  Middlebrook  defeated, 
returns  to  Staten  Island,  128-9;  force 
disappears  seaward,  lands  for  service 
against  Philadelphia,  130;  atthe Brandy- 
wine,  131;  neglects  to  pursue  advantage 
gained,  132;  moves  on  Philadelphia,  133; 
attacked  at  Germantown,  136;  erects 
works  at  the  mouth  of  the  Schuylkill, 
137;  regains  control  of  the  Delaware, 
opens  fire  on  Fort  Mifflin,  139;  demon- 
stration against  American  position  at 
Whitemarsh,  foregoes  the  attack,  marches 
to  Philadelphia,  140;  141;  144;  149;  dis- 
contented with  treatment  by  ministry, 
resigns,  leaves  for  England,  170;  320. 

Hubbell,  J.  A.,  Vol.  III.,  514. 

Huddy,  Captain  Joseph,  Vol.  I.,  228. 

Hudson,  Henrv,  Introduction,  12. 

Hudson,  The,  Vol.  I.,  British  plan  to  float 
vessels  of  war  in  the,  82  ;  Washington's 
anxiety  to  protect  New  York  and  the,  84; 
89 ;  92 ;  British  vessels  of  war  move  up 
the,  Washington  warns  the  Clintons  in 
commandof  fortson  the,94;  95;  strategic 
importance  of  the,  101-2  ,  108  ;  British 
frigates  pass  up  the,  Howe  controls'  the 
lower,  109;  110;  congress  conjures  Wash- 
ington to  hold  the.  111;  British  vessels 
pass  up  the,  Americans  lose  forts  on  the, 
114—15  ;  125;  capture  of  forts  on  the,  the 
river  in  the  hands  of  the  British,  152 ; 
Vol.  III.,  opening  of  canal  between  Lake 
Erie  and  the,  296;  602. 

Hull,  General,  Vol.  I.,  at  Detroit,  486; 
Vol.  III.,  253;  337;  529. 

Humphreys,  General,  Vol.  II.,  974,  975. 

Hungarians,  Vol.  II.,  Zachary  Taylor  on, 
733  ;  received  in  America,  759. 

Hunkers,  The,  Vol.  II.,  705;  Vol.  III.,  45-6. 

Hunt,  W.  H.,  Vol.  II.,  secretary  of  navv, 
1150. 

Hunter,  David,  Vol.  III.,  355;  435;  biog- 
raphv,  445-6. 

Hunter,  R.  M.  T.,  Vol.  II.,  represents  Con- 
federacy at  peace  conference,  919;  Vol 
III.,  59. 

Hunton,  Eppa,  Vol.  II.,  on  electoral  com- 
mittee, 1061;  on  Electoral  Commission, 
1065. 

Hutchinson,  Governor,  Vol.  I.,  orders  the 
sheriff  to  remove  effigy  of  Oliver,  283; 
house  demolished,  284;  prorogues  the 
assembly,  286;  Brattle  succumbs  to  wiles 
of,  299;  arguments  refuted,  John  Adams 
on,  303-5;  petition  for  removal  of,  sails 
for  England,  305-6. 

Hwui  Shin.  Introduction,  5. 


Iceland,  Introduction,  6. 

Illinois,  Vol.  II.,  part  of  territory  of  In- 
diana, 661;  loyalty  of  southern  part  of 
questioned,  715;  panic  in,  854;  Vol.  III., 
25;  586. 

Illinois  legislature  of  1836,  The,  Vol.  II., 
853-4. 

Impending  crisis,  The,  Vol.  II.,  805;  Vol. 
III.,  58. 

Indemnity  treaty.  The  French,  Vol.  II.,  793. 

Independence,  Fort,  Vol.  I.,  152. 

Independence  hall.  Vol.  III.,  724-5. 

Independent  Republican  party,  Vol.  XL, 
1190-1. 

Independent  Treasury  system,  The,  Vol. 
III.,  40. 

Indiana,  Vol.  I.,  490;  Vol.  III.,  579. 

Indiana,  Territory  of,  Vol.  II.,  661. 

Indianapolis,  Vol.  II.,  1227. 

Indians,  The,  Introduction,;5;  20-1;  Vol.  L, 
14;  Ohio  company  to  maintain  a  fort  for 
defense  against,  18;  suspicious  of  the 
French,  chiefs  agree  to  attend  a  council 
at  Logtown,  19;  alliance  between  the 
Ohio  colony  and,  20—1;  go  with  Wash- 
ington to  French  headquarters,  22  et  seq.; 
give  information  of  French  movements, 
32-3,  34;  desert  Washington,  35;  Brad- 
dock  ignores  counsels  of,  40;  Braddock's 
forces  attacked  by  hidden,  panic  of  sol- 
diers, Irving  describes,  42-3;  frontier  up- 
rising, Washington's  theory  of  defense 
against,  46-8 ;  50;  conspiracy  to  attack 
English  forts  abortive,  57;  Virginia  troops 
conquer  at  Point  Pleasant,  439;  Jackson 
pursues  in  Florida,  520, 545;  massacre  at 
Fort  Mimms  begins  the  Creek  war,  Te- 
cumseh  determines  to  ally  for  a  general 
war,  his  death,  591;  alarm  (5f  settlers, 
Jackson  defeats,  592;  Jackson  negotiates 
a  treaty  with,  599;  slaves  and  Indian 
fugitives  from  Creek  war  find  refuge  in 
Florida,  intermarriage  with  Seminoles, 
hostility  of  the  Georgians,  border  out- 
rages, 602;  Creek  and  Negro  fort  on  the 
Appalachicola  bombarded,  massacre,  603; 
Gaines  attacks  Fowltown,  Seminole  war 
begins,  603-4;  chiefs  enticed  aboard  ves- 
sel of  war,  hanged  by  order  of  Jackson, 
Jackson  moves  on  the  Seminole  town, 
Boleck  and  warriors  escape,  605;  Arbuth- 
not  and  Ambrister  hanged  on  charge  of 
inciting  Indians  to  war,  etc.,  power  of 
Indians  broken,  606-7;  609;  treaties 
with,  Jackson's  policy  towards,  627  ; 
Vol.  II., Harrison's  popularity  with, trea- 
ties with,  661;  appetite  for  whisky,  Te- 
cumseh  resists  the  colonists,  his  allega- 
tions, discontent  among,  662;  alarm  the 
whites,  treacherous  attack  of,  665-6  ; 
leave  British  army,  669;  Zachary  Taylor 
sent  to  subdue,  incited  by  Great  Britain, 
714;  Black  Hawk  war,  715;  Grant  on 
our  relations  to,  989;  Hayes  on  relations 
with.  1082;  1104;  Hayes  on  our  relations 
to,  1104;   President  Arthur  on  our  rela- 
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tions  with,  1169-70;  President  Cleveland 
on  our  relations  with,  1195,  1199;  Vol. 
III.,  massacre  by  in  Virginia,  1621,  132; 
St.  Clair's  force  cut  to  pieces  by,  311; 
Benton  advises  friendly  relations  with, 
321;  Cass  makes  treaty  with,  338;  557; 
589;  La  Salle  and,  590;  591;  597. 

industrial  protection.  Vol.  I.,  Aladison's 
measures  to  protect  planters  of  Virginia, 
450;  465;  limited  protection  to  American 
manufactures,  490 ;  on  copper,  cut  glass, 
etc.,  520;  J.  Q.Adams  adopts  a  protective 
tariff,  offensive  to  Virginia,  552 ;  Clay  a 
pronounced  protectionist,  612;  south- 
erners opposed  to,  629; 'Vol.  II.,  dissatis- 
faction caused  by  repeal  of  protective 
tariff  of  1842,  705;  734;  Fillmore  favors, 
744,  754;  Buchanan  on,  790;  Andrew 
Johnson  on,  928-9;  Vol.  III.,  session  of 
1823-4,  bill  for  carries  bj'  both  houses, 
protection  the  object,  revenue  the  inci- 
dent, 27;  Democratic  platform  of  1840 
on,  37;  protective  tariff  of  1842,  40; 
Whig  party  and,  42,  49;  Republican 
platform  demands,  60;  70 ;  issue  between 
Republicans  and  Democrats,  Republican 
convention  of  1884  on,  72-3;  protection 
the  incident,  bill  of  1789,  76-7;  Webster 
opposes,  the  south  against,  95 ;  changes 
in  tariff  alleged  to  be  in  interest  of  eastern 
manufactures,  97;  protection  to  addi- 
tional industries,  dissatisfaction  in  the 
"planting"  states,  100-1;  strong  senti- 
ment against,  106 ;  eighth  tariff  act  de- 
claims against,  109  ;  tradesmen  from 
Baltimore  petition  for,  132-3  ;  Hamilton 
on,  138;  Madison  on,  144;  statesmen 
convinced  of  the  impolicy  of  withholding, 
145;  Ma'disonon,147;  Dallas  on,  148-9; 
bill  of  Mr.  Lownder,  149-50;  suffering 
of  1819,  question  of  renewed,  150-2; 
Monroe  on,  152;  bill  of  Mr.  Tod,  1824, 
Claj'  on,  Buchanan  on,  Webster  against, 
cotton  states  denounce,  bill  passes,  153  ; 
woolen  goods,  154;  bill  of  1828  first 
measure  considered  really  protective  by 
manufacturers,  attitude  of  England  and 
the  south,  155;  J.  Q.  Adams  on,  Jackson 
on,  156-8 ;  friends  of  domestic  industry 
and,  158-9;  resolution  of  Henry  Clay, 
1832,  amendment  of  Hayne,  bill  reported 
by  Adams  becomes  law,  opposition  to, 
159-60;  161;  Compromise  act,  162; 
Polk's  administration  proposes  to  aban- 
don the  protective  in  favor  of  a  revenue 
theory,  166;  high  protective  tariff,  168; 
203. 

Industries  and  commerce.  Introduction, 
manufactures  forbidden  in  colonies,  30; 
restriction  obnoxious,  35;  Vol.  I.,  Mason's 
opinion,  61;  protection  to  commerce, 
Madison's  resolutions,  475;  measures  for 
further  protection  under  Monroe,  522; 
Vol.  III.,  glass  first  manufactured,  first 
importation,  cultivation  of  tobacco, 1620, 
artisans  sent  to  Virginia,  131;   silk  cul- 


ture, premiums  offered  for  manufacture  of 
wines  and  fla.x,  Revolutionary  war  and 
non-intercourse  measures  cause  reliance 
on  home  enterprise,  petition  from  me- 
chanics and  tradesmen,  1789,  industrial 
outlook,  association  for  mutual  aid  in 
Providence,  first  printed  cottons,  etc., 
132-3;  increase  of  tonnage,  right  of  let- 
ters patent,  snuff  and  tobacco  makers  of 
Philadelphia,  gunpowder  works  in  Penn- 
sylvania, first  machine  for  spinning  cot- 
ton by  water-power,  Society  for  the  Es- 
tablishment of  Useful  Manufactures,  134; 
Hamilton's  report  on,  alarm  in  England, 
134-8;  societies  incorporated,  American 
manufactures  first  admitted  into  Great 
Britain,  exports  of  cordage,  paper-mills, 
Whitney's  cotton-gin,  138;  packet-boats 
between  Pittsburgh  and  Cincinnati,  first 
incorporated  woolen  company  in  Massa- 
chusetts, goods  manufactured  at  Boston, 
first  sewing  thread  of  cotton,  1795,  con- 
gress institutes  a  standing  committee  on 
commerce  and  manufactures,  sugar  man- 
ufactured, 1796,  value  of  exports  and  im- 
ports in  1799,  139-40;  report  of  Mr. 
Gallatin,  140-1;  Tench  Coxe's  tables  of 
manufactures,  142-3;  the  west  petitions 
for  encouragement  to  internal  industries, 
143;  Madison  on,  143-4;  patents  issued. 
War  of  1812,  Embargo  acts,  duties  on 
imports,  increase  of  manufactures,  treaty 
of  Ghent,  Madison  on,  144;  influx  of  for- 
eign goods,  alarm  of  manufacturers,  145; 
Brougham  on  United  States  manufac- 
tures, interests  of  commerce  and  manu- 
factures conflict,  profits  of  merchants,  de- 
pression of  manufactures,  raw  cotton, 
146;  report  on  cotton,  1816,  Madison's 
message,  1815,  147-8;  report  of  Mr.  Dal- 
las, 148-9;  bill  presented  by  Mr.  Lown- 
der, unchecked  importation  of  foreign 
goods,  disasters  in  1819,  150-1;  fourth 
census,  Monroe's  message,  1823,  debate 
on  Mr.  Tod's  bill,  152-3;  depression  in 
woolen  manufacture,  convention  at  Har- 
risburgh,  154-5;  protective  measures, 
anti-tariff  conventions,  etc,  155-62; 
growth  of  industries  after  passage  of 
Compromise  act,  162;  table  of  manufac- 
tures, summary  of  census  report  of  1 840, 
163-6;  tariff  measures  under  Polk,  Pierce, 
166-8;  patents  issued  from  1840-50, 
magnetic  telegraph  and  sewing-machine 
invented,  report  of  productive  industry, 
168;  decade  of  1850-60,  value  of  manu- 
factures, 169;  commercial  relations  from 
colonial  times  to  the  Warof  thcRebelHon, 
169  et  seq.;  act  of  Charles  II.  of  1661,  of 
1663,  development  of  the  whale-fishery, 
effect  of  Stamp  act  of  1764  and  bill  of 
1767, non-importation,  170-1;  revival  of 
trade  after  tlie  war,  discrepancy  between 
imports  and  exports  remedied,  172;  aver- 
age exports  and  imports  from  1821-30, 
Great  Britain  makes  her  ports  a  medium  oi 
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exchange  between  United  States  and  other 
countries,  Kettell  on,  173-4;  land  specu- 
lation and  development  of  the  west  dis- 
turb, Professor  Bolles  on,  174-5;  British 
prohibition  against  importation  of  Amer- 
ican cattle,  etc.,  removed,  eflfect  of  Irish 
famine,  prosperity  from  1850-60,  175; 
effect  of  the  Civil  war,  Bolles  on,  176; 
panic  ot  1873,  value  of  foreign  exports, 
176-8;  statistics  from  census  reports  of 
1870,  1880,  178. 

Inflation,  Vol.  II.,  Hayes  on,  1053-4; 
Garfield  on,  1128. 

Inflation  bill,  The,  Vol.  II.,  Grant's  course 
against,  1002;  Grant  on,  1016-17. 

Ingersoll,  Jared,  Vol.  III.,  20. 

Ingham,  S.  D.,  Vol.  I.,  secretary  of  the 
treasury  under  Jackson,  618;  625  ;  Biddle 
refuses  to  be  governed  by,  war  against 
the  United  States  bank,  632. 

Innis,  Judge,  Vol.  III.,  575. 

Internal  improvements,  Vol.  I.,  Washing- 
ton's views  on  inland  communication, 
companies  formed  for  in  Virginia,  237-8; 
opposition  to  governmental  supervision 
of,  520;  appropriations  for  surveys  for, 
527;  552;  618;  proposition  for  new  roads, 
proposal  that  bonds  and  profits  of  United 
States  bank  be  devoted  to,  Madison 
vetoes  bill,  Jackson  vetoes  bill  for  a  sub- 
scription of  the  United  States  to  the 
Maysville  &  Lexington  road,  hostility 
to,  627-9;  Vol.  II.,  craze  for  in  Jackson's 
time,  853;  Lincoln's  zeal  for,  862;  An- 
drew Johnson  opposes,  927;  Garfield  on, 
1147;  Arthur  on,  1165;  Vol.  III.,  37;  49; 
De  Witt  Clinton  and  the  Erie  canal, 
295-6. 

International  Arbitration  union,  Vol.  II., 
Grant's  address  to,  1038. 

International  Monetary  conference,  The, 
Vol.  II.,  1089. 

Interstate  commerce.  Vol.  II.,  Arthur  on, 
1174. 

Interstate  Commerce  act.  Vol.  II.,  1218. 

Intrepid,  The,  Vol.  III.,  298-9. 

Iredell,  James,  Vol.  III.,  letter  of  William 
Hooper  to  on  the  Mecklenburgh  Declara- 
tion, 743-4. 

"Irrepressible  Conflict,  The,"  Vol.  II.,  805, 
863,  870. 

Irving  hall,  Origin  of.  Vol.  II.,  648. 

Irving,  Washington,  Introduction,  on  Co- 
lumbus, 8;  Vol.  I.,  on  Braddock's  defeat, 
43;  54;  on  the  bill  of  rights,  63;  170;  171; 
200;  on  Washington,  263-4;  Vol.  III.,  on 
Gates,  233-4;  on  Francis  Marion,  263-4. 

luka,  Battle  of.  Vol.  II.,  965. 

Jackson,  Andrew.  Vol.  I.,  487  ;  defeats 
British  at  New  Orleans,  488;  letter  to 
Monroe  on  the  selection  of  a  cabinet, 
Monroe's  reply  to,  515-17;  520;  527; 
544;  545;  546;  candidacy  for  the  Presi- 
dency, defeat,  549-50;  opposition  to  J. 
Q.  Adams,  551-2;  election,  554;  556;  J. 


Q.  Adams  and,  nullification,  recom- 
mends reprisals  on  French  commerce, 
559  ;  urges  ratification  of  treaty  for 
annexation  of  Texas,  570;  character  of, 
579;  birth,  early  liie,  580;  prisoner  of 
war,  hatred  of  the  British,  tries  saddler's 
trade,  studies  law,  581;  estimate  of  char- 
acter, Sumner  on,  581-2;  John  McNairy 
appoints  him  prosecuting  attorney,  life 
in  Tennessee,  582-3;  marries  Mrs.  Rob- 
ards,  consequent  troubles,  attachment 
for  her,  584;  member  of  convention  at 
Knoxville,  first  representative  of  Tennes- 
see in  congress,  obstinate  partisanship, 
succeeds  Blount  in  the  senate,  resigns 
seat,  585;  favors  the  embargo,  champion 
of  indemnification  of  Tennessee  for  losses 
in  the  Indian  wars,  cares  little  for  office, 
Gallatin  on,  Jefferson  oh,  judge  of  the 
supreme  court  of  Tennessee,  quarrel  with 
Governor  Sevier,  586;  becomes  a  planter, 
financial  reverses,  duels,  587;  Burr's 
western  project  and,  suspension  of  Dins- 
more,  587-9;  offers  services  in  the  war, 
moves  towards  New  Orleans,  quarrel 
with  General  Wilkinson,  590;  ordered  to 
disband  troops  and  dismiss  them,  pledges 
credit  for  boats  and  supplies  for  troops, 
foundation  of  popularity,  congress  re- 
imburses, him,  quarrel  with  the  Bentons, 
beginning  of  the  Creek  war,  591;  Sumner 
on  conduct  of  the  war,  defeat  of  the 
enemy  at  Tohopeka,  592;  major-general, 
opposed  to  consideration  of  Spanish 
rights,  does  not  receive  letter  of  secretary 
of  war,  attacks  Pensacola,  proclaims 
martial  law,  impresses  men,  stores  and 
private  property,  593;  removes  to  New 
Orleans,  battle  of,  593-4;  enthusiasm  in 
New  Orleans,  welcome  to  Jackson,  arbi- 
trary action,  595;  mutiny  among  Amer^ 
ican  militia,  deserters  put  to  death, 
Jackson  orders  citizens  of  French  nation- 
ality to  go  to  Baton  Rouge,  order  re- 
scinded, arrest  of  Louaillier,  of  Judge  Hall, 
sends  Hall  out  of  New  Orleans  under  es- 
cort, cited  for  contempt  of  court,  fined, 
Tyler  recommends  remission  of  fine, 
refunded  in  1844,  595-7;  reception  at 
Nashville,  public  honors,  called  to  Wash- 
ington, Burr  suggests  as  candidate  for 
the  Presidency,  598;  treaty'  with  the  In- 
dians, influence  of  W.  B.  Lewis,  letter 
urging  appointment  of  W.  B.  Drayton 
purportin;!^  to  be  from  Jackson,  599— 
600;  irritation  against  Crawford,  against 
General  Scott,  601;  Florida  war,  Rhea 
letter,  captures  St.  Marks,  Sumner  on, 
602—4;  Arbuthnot  and  /Vmbrister,  trial, 
execution,  605-7;  takes  possession  of 
Pensacola,  close  of  military  life,  607;  ac- 
tion in  Florida  causes  panic  in  the  cabinet, 
Sumner  on,  608;  comes  up  in  congress  as 
a  political  qvtestion,  609;  .\dams  consults 
in  regard  to  boundaries,  denies  having 
approved  the  treaty,  disagreement  with 
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Adams,  governor-general  of  Florida,  610; 
imprisonment  of  Callava,  offered  ministry 
to  Mexico,  611;  an  aspirant  for  the  Pres- 
idency, Lewis  prepares  for  candidacy  of, 
612;  defeat,  Lewis  places  Jackson  in  the 
light  of  an  injured  man,  corrupt  bargain 
between  Adams  and  Clay  claimed,  claim 
that  the  ho  use  of  representatives  is  bound 
to  respect  the  will  of  the  majority,  613- 
14;  Presidential  campaign,  election,  614- 
16;  existing  political  conditions,  617—18; 
the  "Kitchen  Cabinet,"  618-20;  policy  of 
administration,  the  civil  service,  removals 
of  office-holders,  620-1;  the  Peggy  O'lMeil 
embroglio.  621-2;  relations  w^ith  Cal- 
houn, 622-6;  public  questions  during  first 
term,  trade  between  American  colonies  of 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  treaty 
signed  at  Paris  to  settle  spoliation  claims, 
attitude  towards  Indians  of  the  Gulf 
states,  626-7 ;  internal  improvements, 
627-9;  the  tariff,  nullification,  629-30; 
the  National  bank,  630-2;  the  Democratic 
candidate,  division  in  the  opposition 
caused  by  the  murder  of  Morgan,  deter- 
mination to  overthrow  the  United  States 
bank,  633;  elected  second  term,  hostility 
to  the  bank,  the  ruin  of  the  bank  increases 
popularity  of,  634-6;  diplomatic  relations 
with  France,  agitation  of  the  slavery 
question,  636-7;  progress  of  the  Nation, 
the  case  of  Briscoe  vs.  The  Bank  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Kentucky,  637-8; 
Lawrence  attempts  to  shoot,  supports 
Van  Buren,  retires  to  Nashville,  supports 
Polk,  death.  639;  criticism  of,  Roger 
Taney  on,  640-1;  Mr.  Parton  on,  641-2; 
Vol.  il.,  nominated  for  President,  651; 
work  of,  653;  John  Tyler  endorses,  op- 
poses his  appointing  certain  commission- 
ers, south  supports,  Tyler  opposes  his 
position  on  nullification,  removes  the  de- 
posits, dismisses  Secretary  Duane,  ap- 
points Roger  Taney,  votes  to  censure, 
680,  681;  states  rights  senators  oppose, 
682;  Polk  defends,  697;  Polk,  a  friend  of, 
698;  character  of  last  administration  of, 
743;  Pierce  supports,  768;  declares  dan- 
ger in  power  of  banks,  789;  charges 
against,  791;  effect  of  election  of,  Bu- 
chanan on  expunging  censure  of,  792; 
condemns  anti-slavery  publications,  793; 
Johnson  opposes  refunding  fine  to,  928; 
Vol.  III.,  23;  25;  27;  28;  29;  30;  31;  32; 
33;  finance  during  administration, 97-103; 
sub-treasury  system  first  recommended 
by,  107;  on  the  tariff,  156-8;  condemns 
nullification  measures  of  South  Carolina, 
190;  Calhoun,  Crawford  and,  318-19; 
quarrel  with  the  Bentons,  320;  321;  Ben- 
ton's support  of,  against  the  United 
States  bank,  reconciliation,  Expunging 
resolutions,  322;  323;  324;  328;  329; 
334;  335;  339;  347;  348;  350;  371; 
393;  500;  522;  grave  of,  764. 
Jackson,  Fort,  Vol.  I.,  592. 


Jacobin  clubs,  Vol.  I.,  in  America,  defiance 
of  authority,  sink  into  disrepute,  251-2; 
Vol.  III.,  268;  Genet  organizes,  553. 

Jamaica,  Vol.  III.,  577. 

James  I.,  Introduction,  16;  grants  patent 
to  the  Virginia  company,  18;  persecutes 
Puritans,  26. 

James  II.,  Introduction,  places  Joseph  Dud- 
ley in  charge  of  Massachusetts,  appoint- 
ment of  governor  vested  in  the  Idng,  31. 

James,  T.  L.,  Vol.  II.,  postmaster-general, 
1150;  resigns,  1167. 

Jamestown, Introduction, founded,  17;  gov- 
erning council  appointed,  18;  desire  to 
discover  the  source  of  the  Chickahominy, 
complaints  against  Smith,  disasters  and 
privations,  19-20  ;  arrival  of  Lord  Dela- 
ware, 21;  Church  of  England  authority 
at,  22;  Vol.  I.,  356;  371;  435;  Vol.  III., 
131. 

Japan,  Vol.  II. ,  negotiations  with,  opened, 
759;  treaty  of  Commodore  Perry  with, 
779. 

Java,  The,  Vol.  I.,  captured  by  the  Consti- 
tution, 486;  Vol.  III.,  305. 

Jay,  John,  Vol.  I.,  envoy  to  England,  251; 
arranges  commercial  treaty,  253;  321; 
sent  to  Spain,  327;  on  peace  commission, 
331;  returns  from  Spain,  negotiation  of 
the  peace,  334-7;  351;  364;  378;  vote 
for,  398;  404;  essays  in  the  Federalist, 
455;  negotiations  with  Spain,  500;  jeal- 
ousy of  the  French  government  regarding 
the  Jay  treaty,  505-7;  536;  Vol.  III.,  10; 
13;  chief-justice,  193;  202;  203;  biogra- 
phy, 217-21;  301;  negotiation  with  Gar- 
doqui,  545;  essays  in  support  of  the  Con- 
stitution, 627. 

Jean,  Philip  De,  Vol.  III.,  528. 

Jefferson,  Thomas,  Vol.  I.,  prepares  draft 
of  Declaration  of  Independence,  89;  sec- 
retary of  state  under  Washington,  244; 
249;  resigns  secretaryship,  250;  vice- 
president,  257;  321;  on  peace  commis- 
sion, 331;  341;  343;  344;  347;  349;  350; 
elected  President,  351;  reconciliation  with 
Adams,  352;  character,  services,  355-6; 
ancestry,  357-8;  birth,  education,  associa- 
tion with  Dr.  Small,  358;  enters  law 
office  of  George  Wythe,  member  of  the 
legislature,  on  Patrick  Henrj',  on  injus- 
tice of  Great  Britain,  358-9;  the  Virginia 
assembly  dissolved,  meeting  in  the 
Raleigh  tavern,  port  of  Boston  closed, 
Jefferson  and  others  determine  to  support 
Massachusetts,  361;  second  dissolution 
of  the  assembly,  Jefferson  chosen  delegate 
to  congress,  draws  up  instructions,  361- 
2;  publishes  "A  Summary  View  of  the 
Rights  of  British  America,"  bill  of  at- 
tainder introduced,  appointed  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph's alternate  as  delegate  to  con- 
gress, prepares  answer  to  Lord  North, 
363;  on  committee  to  give  cause  for  tak- 
ing up  arms,  on  committee  to  take  Lord 
North's    proposition    under  advisement, 
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delegate  to  the  Third  congress,  364;  part 
in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  365, 
366;  notes  on,  367-9;  resigns  as  delegate 
to  congress,  accepts  seat  in  Virginia  leg- 
islature, presents  bills  for  the  establish- 
ment of  courts  of  justice,  for  the  abolish- 
ment of  the  system  of  entail,  to  prohibit 
the  importation  of  slaves,  attacks  the 
Established  Church,  370-1;  introduces 
bill  to  remove  capital  of  Virginia  to'Rich- 
mond,  his  plan  of  governmentfor  Virginia 
adopted,  371;  declines  appointment  as 
commissioner  to  France,  on  committee 
for  the  general  revision  of  the  laws,  372— 
3;  kindness  to  prisoners  of  war,  374; 
elected  governor  of  Virginia,  retaliation 
for  British  barbarities,  375;  invasion  of 
Tarleton,the  capital  defenseless,  Jefferson 
superintends  removal  of  public  records, 
receives  promise  of  aid  from  Washington 
and  the  French  fleet,  escape  of  Arnold, 
376;  expedient  to  mount  cavalr3^,  term 
as  governor  expires,  retires  to  Monticello, 
movements  of  Tarleton,  377;  Nicholas 
calls  for  an  investigation,  states  that  he 
was  misinformed,  resolutions  of  confi- 
dence, 377-8;  declines  appointment  as 
ambassador  to  France,  death  of  wife, 
appointed  on  commission  to  negotiate 
peace,  excused  by  congress  from  the  office, 
378-9;  delegate  to  congress,  moves  that 
Robert  Morris  be  instructed  to  have 
copies  of  the  ratification  of  peace  con- 
veyed to  France,  378;  notes  on  Morris' 
table  on  foreign  coin,  on  commission 
to  negotiate  treaties  of  amity  and  com- 
merce, goes  to  Paris,  380;  called  to  Lon- 
don, returns  to  Paris,  proposes  attack 
on  Barbary  pirates,  381;  receives  draft 
of  the  Constitution,  views  on,  382-3;  ill 
health,  life  in  Paris,  383;  publication  of 
' '  Notes  on  Virginia, ' '  384;  loan  in  Holland, 
John  Adams  and,  384-5;  articles  agreed 
upon  by  Franklin  with  the  French  gov- 
ernment sent  to  Jefferson  to  have  ex- 
punged, 385;  policy  of  non-intervention, 
letter  from  Washington,  accepts  appoint- 
ment in  cabinet,  386-7;  arrival  in  New 
York,  duties  as  secretary  of  state,  disap- 
proval of  aristocratic  tendencies,  388-9; 
the  public  debt,  location  of  the  capital, 
goes  to  Monticello,  to  Philadelphia,  389; 
on  commerce  with  England,  report  on 
coinage,  weights  and  measures,  contem- 
plates fast  mail  service,  decides  as  to  the 
legality  of  land  grants,  lays  out  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  disapproves  the  char- 
tering the  United  States  bank,  390;  op- 
position to  Hamilton,  friendship  with 
Madison,  391— 3;  discussion  of  differences 
between  the  United  States  and  England, 
393;  meeting  of  the  cabinet  called  to  dis- 
cuss America's  position  in  the  war  be- 
tween England  and  France,  Jefferson 
favors  the  recognition  of  the  French 
representative,    394;    private    interests, 


debt,  retirement  from  office,  395-6 ;  at 
Monticello,  397-8;  elected  vice-president, 
398;  arrival  in  Philadelphia,  conference 
with  John  Adams,  Madison  declines  ap- 
pointment to  France,  addresses  members 
of  the  senate,  Adams  and,  dine  with 
Washington,  informs  Adams  of  Madi- 
son's declension,  Adams  never  afterwards 
consults,  399;  France  refuses  to  receive 
American  commissioners,  the  President 
recommends  preparations  for  war,  Jeffer- 
son disapproves,  yields  the  chair  to  Mr. 
Bradford,  Elbridge  Gerry  appointed  min- 
ister plenipotentiary,  Jefferson's  letter  to, 
400;  Hamilton  plotting  discord,  Adams 
engaged  in  preparations  for  defense,  some 
southerners  ready  to  cut  loose  from  the 
Union,  preservation  of  peace  due  to  Jeffer- 
son and  others  of  like  view,  401;  return 
of  Gerry,  treaty  of  peace,  removal  of  gov- 
ernment to  Washington,  402;  nominated 
for  President,  403;  election  closely  con- 
tested, elected  President,  Burr  vice-presi- 
dent, inauguration,  absence  of  John 
Adams  and  the  speaker,  404;  cabinet, 
action  relative  to  Thomas  Paine,  dis- 
missal of  office-holders,  405;  retributive 
measures  to  Barbary  pirates,  state  cere- 
mony done  away  with,  406;  does  not 
open  congress  with  a  formal  speech, 
transmits  message  to  the  vice-president, 
note  accompanying,  recommends  impor- 
tant measures,  407;  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi,  purchase  of  Louisiana,  407- 
8;  sets  on  foot  exploration  of  western 
North  America,  408-9;  elected  second 
term,  inauguration,  409;  war  with  Trip- 
oli and  Algiers  closed,  friendly  relations 
with  France,  sum  voted  for  the  purchase  of 
Florida,  opposition  of  Randolph,  schemes 
of  Miranda,  410;  Burr's  conspiracy, 
410-11;  Chesapeake  and  Leopard  affair, 
411-12;  defeat  of  Quincy's  efforts  to  im- 
peach, Randolph  on,  412-13;  solicited  to 
continue  in  office,  refusal,  on  third  term, 
413-14;  election  of  Madison  and  Clinton, 
gratitude  to  Jefferson,  germ  of  the  Mon- 
roe doctrine,  414;  again  solicited  regard- 
ing the  Presidencj',  proposal  that  he  be- 
come secretary  of  state,  refuses  to  return 
to  public  life,  415;  interest  in  Albemarle 
academy,  in  University  of  Virginia,  ap- 
points Dr.  Cooper,  a  Unitarian,  to  a  pro- 
fessorship, cancels  the  engagement  on 
account  of  opposition,  415-17;  attach- 
ment for  Rebecca  Burwell,  influence  of  his 
sister  Jane,  418;  marriage  to  Mrs.  Skel- 
ton,  death  of  wife  and  children,  marriage 
of  daughters,  419-20;  devotion  to  family, 
home  at  Monticello,  420-1;  views  on 
slavery,  disapproval  of  the  Missouri  com- 
promise, provision  for  his  slaves,  422-4; 
Poplar  Forest  home,  studies,  religious 
opinions,  424-6;  hospitality,  estate,  pe- 
cuniary troubles,  426-8;  library  sold  to 
congress,  lottery  scheme,  voluntary  sub- 
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scriptions  for,  428-9;  accident,  illness,  last 
letter,  death,  sale  of  estate,  isO;  souve- 
nirs, epitaph,  431;  Parton  on,  431-3; 
other  writers  on,  433-4;  442;  444;  445; 
449;  Madison  writes  to,  for  information, 
450;  451;  on  the  Constitution,  459-61; 
462;  Madison  visits,  writes  to,  467;  Mad- 
ison and,  take  tour  through  the  eastern 
states,  472;  invents  a  plough,  correspond- 
ence with  Madison  on  agriculture,  474; 
deprecates  Madison's  retirement  to  civil 
life,  477;  479;  certain  Republicans  embit- 
tered against.  480;  485;  491;  495;  496; 
498;  urges  Monroe  to  accept  appoint- 
ment as  envoy  to  Prance,  508-9;  Mon- 
roe's dissatisfaction  with,  512-13;  writes 
Monroe  regarding  Spain  and  provinces, 
letter  to  William  Short,  525-6;  527;  re- 
turns treaty  of  commerce  to  Monroe  for 
amendment,  528;  529;  530;  534;  John 
Adams  considers  him  the  family  foe,  re- 
moves J.  Q.  Adams  from  position,  537 
539;  not  the  man  for  the  troublous  times 
in  which  he  served,  540;  541;  546;  547 
555;  the  representative  of  the  Democratic- 
Republican  party,  585;  on  Jackson,  586 
608;  615;  removes  thirty-nine  persons 
from  office,  620;  624;  630;  Vol.  II.,  Ty- 
ler's eulogy  on,  679;  Vol.  III.,  suggests 
that  the  name  Anti-Federal  become  Re- 
publican, 11;  leads  Republicans,  12;  13; 
election  of  1800,  Burr  and,  15-16;  Fed- 
eralists denounce,  17;  election  second 
term,  17-18;  Madison  follows  policy  of, 
19;  31;  81;  84;  finance  during  adminis- 
tration, 87-90;  157;  185;  187;  Hamilton 
and,  203,  204;  211;  220;  259;  on  Roger 
Sherman,  280;  283;  289;  292;  orders 
Burr's  arrest,  293;  334;  appoints  Cass 
United  States  marshal  for  Ohio,  337; 
498;  522;  election  of  and  Burr,  566; 
assumption,  seat-of-government,  alleged 
Hamilton-Jefferson  bargain,  607-8,  612; 
on  committee  to  prepare  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  617;  622;  grave  of, 
762-3. 

Jeffersonian  Anti-monopolists,  Vol.  I.,  639. 

Jerome,  D.  H.,  Vol.  III.,  governor  of  Michi- 
gan, 513. 

Jesuits,  The,  Vol.  III.,  586;  hostile  to  La 
Salle,  589;  La  Salle  and,  590,  591,  594. 

John  Adams,  The,  Vol.  III.,  304. 

Johnson,  Andrew.  Vol.  II.,  nominated  for 
vice-president,  918;  elected  vice-president, 
919;  character  of.  925,  926;  birth,  ap- 
prenticeship to  a  tailor,  desire  for  learn- 
ing, becomes  a  journeyman  tailor,  re- 
moves to  Tennessee,  926;  marries,  con- 
tinues studies,  elected  alderman,  elected 
mayor,  elected  state  representative,  op- 
poses internal  improvements,  elected 
state  senator,  elected  to  congress,  public 
policy  in  congress, '928,  929;  speech  on 
tariff,  on  war  with  Mexico,  on  veto 
power,  929;  elected  governor  of  Tennes- 
see, his  comments  on,  elected  senator,  on 


Homestead  bill,  on  other  public  questions, 
930;  on  slavery,  930,  931,  932;  on  com- 
promise measures,  932;  947;  on  preserva- 
tion of  Union,  932;  on  secession,  933, 
934,  947;  proposes  three  Constitutional 
amendments,  933,  934;  on  preservation 
of  Constitution,  growth  in  public  favor 
of,  opposed  by  Secessionists,  934;  made 
military-governor  of  Tennessee,  course 
pursued  by,  935;  loyalty  of,  935,  936; 
nominated  for  vice-president,  letter  of 
acceptance,  on  slaverj',  on  amending  the 
Constitution,  936;  elected  vice-president, 
becomes  President,  policy  on  public  ques- 
tions, 937;  issues  proclamation  of  am- 
nesty, course  toward  south,  oppOvSed  by 
congress,  938;  opposed  by  Republican 
party,  939,  940;  vetoes  Civil  Rights  bill, 
defends  his  course,  Sumner  denounces, 
vetoes  bills  for  reconstruction,  940,  941; 
removes  Secretary  Stanton,  appoints 
Grant,  again  attempts  to  remove  Stan- 
ton, discussion  of  impeachment  of  Ash- 
ley's resolutions  for  impeachment  of,  941; 
investigation  of  demanded,  resolution  to 
impeach,  942;  again  removes  Stanton, 
resolution  to  impeach,  debate  on,  house 
impeachment  of^  943,  944;  answer  to 
charges,  trial  of,  944;  failure  to  impeach, 
indorsed  by  Democrats,  proclamation  oi 
pardon,  retires  from  Presidency,  elected 
senator,  death  of,  945;  character  of,  946, 
947;  on  secession,  on  compromises,  on 
Constitution,  948-50;  Grant  on  course 
of,  981;  Vol.  III.;  59;  62;  contest  ovet 
reconstruction.  National  Republican  con- 
vention, course  of,  63-4;  finance  during 
administration  of  Lincoln  and,  116-18; 
Thaddeus  Stevens  opposes,  371;  Edwin 
M.  Stanton  opposes,  381;  S.  P.  Chase 
presides  over  court  of  impeachment  of, 
385;  392;  423;  431;  479;  grave  of,  768. 

Johnson,  Cave,  Vol.  II.,  postmaster-general 
under  Polk,  699. 

Johnson,  Herschel  V.,  Vol.  II.,  nominated 
for  vice-president, 877;  Vol.  III.,  59;  374. 

Johnson,  Joshua,  Vol.  I.,  536. 

Johnson,  Reverdy,  Vol.  III.,  525. 

Johnson,  Richard  M.,  Vol.  I.,  559;  Vol.  IL, 
651;  nominated  for  vice-president,  653j 
Vol.  III.,  34;  35;  40;  proposes  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution,  196. 

Johnson,  Sir  John,  Vol.  I.,  sends  out  defi- 
ance to  the  colonists,  capitulates,  84; 
Burgoyne  dispatches  force  to  join,  145; 
Vol.  III.,  271. 

Johnston,  General  J.  E.,Vol.  II.,  driven  out 
by  General  Sherman,  967;  resists  Sher- 
man on  his  march  to  Atlanta,  971;  sur- 
renders to  Sherman.  980. 

Joliet,  Louis,  Vol.  III.,  canoe  capsizes,  re- 
ports of  exploration  lost,  588;  meets  La 
Salle,  the  first  Frenchman  to  navigate 
Lake  Erie,  ambitious  to  discover  the 
Great  river,  591;  592;  596. 

Joncaire,  Vol.  I.,  French  officer  in  command 
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at  Venango,  meets  Washington,  24;  tries 
to  control  Indians,  25-6. 
Jones,  John  Paul,  Vol.  I.,  486;  Vol.  III., 
biography,  246-50;  298;  obtains  the  first 
salute  from  a  foreign  naval  power  to  the 
American  flag,  691-2. 
Jones,  John  P.,  Vol.  II.,  on  silver  question, 

10S3. 
Juarez,  Vol.  II.,  Grant's  tribute  to,  1006. 
Judicial  system,  The,  From  the  Earliest 
Colonial  Period  to  the  Present  Time,  Vol. 
III.,  527-41. 
Judiciary,  The,  Introduction,  courts  estab- 
lished in  Virginia,  32;  Vol.  I.,  department 
of  justice  organized,  243;  closing  of  the 
courts,  285  et  seq-;  general  court  dis- 
solved, 293;  trial  of  soldiers  in  Boston 
massacre,  295-6;  proposal  to  take  judi- 
cial ofiicers  into  the  king's  pay,  299; 
Adams  argues  for  independence  of,  300; 
judicial  salaries,  306;  movement  to  im- 
peach the  chief-justice,  307;  closing  the 
courts,  308-9;  John  Adams  appointed 
chief-justice,  318;  336;  Bankrupt  act, 
350;  judicial  districts,  351;  colonists  sub- 
jected to  trial  by  foreign,  359;  Jefferson's 
bill  for  the  establishment  of  courts  of 
justice.  370;  oversight  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, 383;  repeal  of  the  act,  407;  organi- 
zation of  the  judiciary  department,  466; 
Jackson  imprisons  Judge  Hall,  596-7; 
Jackson's  disregard  of  judicial  writs,  611; 
618;  630;  638;  Vol.  III.,  judges  appointed 
by  Great  Britain,  the  system  in  colonial 
times,  179-81  ;  control  of,  falls  to  the 
various  states.  Articles  of  Confederation 
on,  courts  for  the  trial  of  piracies  and 
felonies  on  the  high  seas  established,  181; 
establishment  of  a  National  Judiciarv, 
Article  III  of  the  Constitution,  182-3; 
the  Eleventh  amendment,  183;  Alexander 
Johnston  on,  183-5;  first  Judiciary  act 
becomes  law,  185;  the  circuit  courts, 
jurisdiction  of  the  supreme  court,  186-7 ; 
legal  conditions  in  the  various  states, 
187-9;  effect  of  the  War  of  181 2,  twenty- 
fifth  section  of  act  of  1789,  Martin  vs. 
Hunter's  Lessee,  bank  cases,  189;  articles 
of  Judge  Roane,  the  Ogden  case,  various 
states  brought  before  the  supreme  court, 
the  Cherokee  case,  political  revolution  in, 
the  Dred  Scott  case,  190;  circuits  in  re- 
bellious states  suspended,  the  Reconstruc- 
tion act,  190-2;  character  of  justices,  192; 
chief  and  associate  justices,  193—4;  juris- 
diction of  the  supreme  court,  194-5; 
associate  justices  and  circuit  judges,  195; 
changes  in  the  judiciary,  195-6;  Oliver 
Ellsworth  and,  301. 
Judiciary,  The  United  States,  Vol.  III.,  179- 

96. 
Jumonville,  Captain   De,    Vol.  I.,    French 
commander,  killed  in  engagement  with 
Washington's   troops,    33;    slanders   re- 
garding death  of,  35-7. 
Junes,  Colonel,  Vol.  I.,  33. 


Jury,  Trial  by.  Introduction,  established  in 
Virginia,  32;  in  New  York,  33;  Vol.  I., 
non-jurors' property  to  be  confiscated,  82; 
soldiers  tried  by,  296;  Jefferson  on  intro- 
duction into  chancery  courts,  373;  Vol. 
III.,  188;  539. 

Kanawha,  Falls  of  the,  Vol.  III.,  597. 
Kansas,  Vol.  II.,  trouble  in,  President 
Pierce  opposes  formation  of  free  state 
government  in,  779;  bill  against,  terri- 
torial legislature  of,  780;  Pierce  on,  782; 
field  of  contest  between  north  and  south, 
elects  territorial  legislature,  emigration 
into,  reign  of  terror  in,  Governor  Reeder 
removed,  Governor  Shannon  takes  his 
-  place,  799;  legislature  declared  legal,  set- 
tlers in  ignore,  representatives  sent  to 
Washington,  free -labor  constitution 
formed,  President  Pierce  assists  Anti- 
Slavery  party,  bloodshed  and  riot  in, 
congress  investigates  affairs  in,  800;  Bu- 
chanan's policy  toward,  801;  Lecompton 
convention  in,  popular  vote  in  favor  of 
slavery,  Robert  J.  Walker  succeeds  Geary 
as  governor,  Lecompton  constitution  re- 
jected, 802  ;  passes  into  anti-slavery 
hands,  admitted  into  Union  as  free  state, 
803;  slave-holders  foiled  in,  804;  808; 
862;  Lincoln  on  course  to  be  followed  to- 
ward, 866;  Andrew  Johnson  and,  930; 
Vol.  III.,  thrown  open  for  settlement, 
Border  Ruffians  in,  52-3;  60;  360. 

Kansas  committee.  The,  Vol.  II.,  800;  Vol. 
III.,  487. 

Kansas-Nebraska  bill.  Vol.  II.,  Pierde  on, 
Democratic  party  support,  slave-power 
votes  for,  799;  effect  of  passage  of,  799, 
864;  Andrew  Johnson  on,  930;  Vol.  III., 
arouses  fears  in  the  north  and  south,  51; 
enactment  organizing  the  territories  of, 
bill  becomes  law,  political  results  of,  52-3; 
Democratic  platform  approves  the,  name 
Republican  settled  on  the  day  after  the 
passage  of  the,  53-4;  Samuel  Houston 
opposes,  351;  Charles  Sumner  in  debate 
on,  362;  Thaddeus  Stevens  opposes,  371; 
Stephen  A.  Douglas  introduces,  373;  475; 
effect  of  anti-slavery  uprising,  509. 

Kearney,  General,  Vol.  II.,  takes  posses- 
sion of  New  Mexico,  goes  to  California, 
703;  establishes  military  government, 
returns,  704. 

Kearsley,  Dr.  John,  Vol.  III.,  architect  of 
Independence  hall,  724. 

Kellogg,  Governor,  Vol.  II.,  and  election 
troubles  in  Louisiana,  1004. 

Kendall,  Amos,  Vol.  I.,  in  the  "Kitchen 
Cabinet,"  Harriet  Martineau  on,  618-19; 
opposes  Jackson's  policy,  621 ;  influence 
in  Kentucky  politics,  625 ;  reply  to 
Charlestowii  postmaster,  636-7;  Vol.  II., 
postmaster-general  under  Van  Buren, 
651;  resigns,  653. 

Kent,  Chancellor,  Vol.  III.,  on  Pliilip 
Schuyler,  224-5. 
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Kentucky,  Vol.  I.,  397;  408;  490;  584; 
614;  618;  influence  of  Kendall  in,  625; 
63S;  Vol.  III.,  95;  544;  delay  of  con- 
gress in  admitting  to  the  Union,  Spain 
ready  to  use  for  her  advantage  the  anger 
of  the  people  of,  546;  schemes  of  Wilkin- 
son, 547;  pledges  todeliverto  theSpanish 
king,  discontent  in  the  district,  plans  of 
parties,  548;  proposal  to  act  as  an  inde- 
pendent state,  convention  of  1788,  in- 
trigues of  Wilkinson,  Miro,  Gardoqui, 
549;  550;  551;  _  552;  Genet  sends  agents 
to.  Jacobin  societies  organized  in,  553; 
Spain  tries  to  secure  the  leading  men  by 
bribery,  554-5;  557;  558;  561;  567; 
schemes  of  Burr  and,  570-1;  575;  change 
in  the  flag  on  admission  of  Vermont  and, 
693-4. 

Key,  David  M.,  Vol.  II.,  1073. 

King,  Preston,  Vol.  III.,  47;  54. 

King,  Rufus,  Vol.  I.,  405;  nominated  by 
Federalists  for  vice-president,  414;  480; 

-  minister  to  England  under  John  Adams, 

'   succeeded  by  James  Monroe,  511;  nom- 

;  inated  by  Federalists  as  President,  515; 
minister  to  England  under  J.  Q.  Adams, 
550. 

King's  Bridge,  Vol,  I.,  Lee  plans  fortifica- 
tion of,  92;  General  Heath  in  command 
of,  109;   114. 

King's  Mountain,  Vol.  I.,  battle  of,  196; 
Vol.  III.,  550. 

Kirkwood,  S.  J.,  Vol.  II.,  secretary  of  in- 
terior, 1150;  resigns,  1167. 

Kitchen  Cabinet,  The,  Vol.  I.,  559,  602, 
618-19,620,623,625. 

Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle,  The,  Vol.  II., 
1121. 

Know-Nothing  party.  See  American  party. 

Knox,  Henry,  Vol.  I.,  returns  from  Tican- 
deroga,  85;  on  board  for  trial  of  Andre, 
209;  moves  resolutions  of  affection  and 
confidence  in  Washington,  231;  parting 
from  Washington,  232;  originates  So- 
ciety of  the  Cincinnati,  234;  secretary 
of  warunder  Washington,  243;  supports 
Hamilton,  245;  opposes  Washington's 
retirement,  247;  250;  retires  from  the 
cabinet,  252;  394;  Vol.  III.,  81;  208; 
biography,  277-9. 

Knoxville,  Vol.  I.,  convention  at  frames 
constitution  for  Tennessee,  585. 

Knvphausen,  General,  Vol.  I.,  joins  Howe, 
112;  attacks  Fort  Washington,  114;  at 
battle  of  the  Brandywine,  131;  at  Gcr- 
mantown,  137;  200;  incursion  into  New 
Jersey,  opposition  at  Connecticut  Farms, 
JSacks  and  burns  Springfield,  retires, 
201-2 

Kossuth,  Louis,  Vol.  I.,  531. 

Ku  Klux  Klans,  The,  Vol.  II.,  995;  Vol. 
III.,  66. 

Labor  party.  The,  Vol.  II.,  Benjamin  F. 
Butler  candidate  of,  1190;  Vol.  III.,  72, 
74. 


Labor  question,  The,  Vol.  II.,  Cleveland  on. 
1201;  1202. 

Labrador,  Introduction,  8.  discovered  by 
John  Cabot,  12. 

Lafayette,  Marquis  de.  Vol.  I.,  at  battle  of 
Brandywine,  132;  lovalty  to  Washing- 
ton, 164;  166;  maste'rly  retreat,  170-1; 
on  council  of  war,  173;  in  battle  of  Mon- 
mouth, 174;  goes  to  France  to  secure  co- 
operation, 182;  return  from  France,  201; 
203;  on  board  for  Andre's  trial,  208; 
visits  insurgent  regiments,  214;  goes  in 
pursuit  of  Arnold,  218;  nearly  defeated, 
219;  operations  against  New  York,  221; 
against  Cornwallis,  222;  at  Yorktown, 
224;  corresponds  with  Washington,  246; 
Jefferson's  friendship  with,  386;  corre- 
spondswith  Madison, 449;  Vol.  III.,  biog- 
raphv,  265-70,  275;  725. 

La  Force,  Vol.  I.,  33;  36;  38. 

Lake  Erie,  Vol.  HI.,  586,  588,  592,  594, 
596,597. 

Lake  Erie,  Battle  of.  Vol.  I.,  487;  Vol.  III., 
302,  303-4;  305. 

Lamar,  L.  Q.  C,  Vol.  II.,  on  American  pol> 
itics,  1135. 

Lancaster,  Vol.  III.,  congress  adjourns  to, 
599. 

Lane,  Joseph,  Vol.  II.,  nominated  for  vice 
president,  877;  speech  of,  918;  Vol.  III., 
60;  374;  375. 

Lapham,  S.,  Vol.  HI.,  discovers  ancient  tree 
in  Lake  county,  Ohio,  587. 

La  Salle,  Vol.  I.,  canoe  voyage  down  the 
Mississippi,  17;  Vol.  III.,  discovery  of  the 
Ohio  river  by,  585-97. 

Laurens,  Colonel  John,  Vol.  I.,  duel  with 
Charles  Lee,  177;  commissioner  to  France, 
negotiates  loan,  212-13. 

Laurens,  Henr3',Vol.  I.,  appointed  minister 
to  Holland,  captured  by  British  cruiser 
with  draft  of  proposed  treaty,  329;  on 
peace  commission,  331 ;  Vol.  HI.,  biog- 
raphy, 259-60. 

Laussat,  Vol.  HI.,  sent  b3'  France  to  re- 
ceive Louisiana  from  Spain,  565. 

Lawrence,  James,  Vol.  I.,  487;  Vol.  HI., 
biography,  305-7. 

Lawrence,  Richard,  .  Vol.  I.,  attempt  to 
shoot  Andrew  Jackson,  639. 

Lawrence,  The,  Vol.  HI.,  303. 

Leavett,  Dr.,  Vol.  I.,  567,  568. 

Lechmere,  Vol.  I.,  85. 

Lecompton  constitution,  Vol.  II.,  framed, 
rejected  at  popular  election,  endorsed  by 
President  Buchanan,  802;  adopted  by 
congress,  803;  Vol.  HI.,  B.  F.  Wade 
opposes,  392. 

Lee,  Charles,  Vol.  I.,  candidate  for  com- 
mander-in-chief, 69;  in  command  of  left 
wing  of  army,  72 ;  urges  occupation  of 
New  York,  82 ;  in  command  of  troops 
sent  to  New  York,  83;  relieved  from 
command  at  New  York,  plan  of  defense, 
92;  a  selfish  adventurer,  trying  to  under- 
mine Washington,  109-10;  on  Valentine's 
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hill,  111;  Washington  sends  orders  to 
cross  the  Hudson,  tardiness,  117;  disre- 
gard of  orders,  118-20;  capture,  120; 
character,  letter  to  Gates,  121;  143;  156; 
exchanged  by  the  British,  takes  part  in 
council  of  war,  173;  resigns  command  to 
Lafayette  at  Monmouth,  requests  com- 
mand, instructed  not  to  interfere  with 
Lafayette's  plans,  disobedience,  retreat, 
interview  with  Washington,  174-5; 
court-martial,  176;  further  history,  177; 
congratulates  Wayne,  186;  Vol.  III., 
273. 

Lee,  Dr.  Arthur,  Vol.  I.,  321;  325. 

Lee,  Francis  L.,  Vol.  I.,  360,  361. 

Lee,  "Light  Horse  Harry,"  Vol.  I.,  53; 
surprises  the  British  at  Paulus  Hook, 
187;  202;  252;  Vol.  HI.,  biography, 
256-7. 

Lee,  Richard  Henry,  Vol.  I.,  delegate  to 
first  Continental  congress,  62;  first  reso- 
lution embodying  independence,  89;  317; 
319;  321;  355;  in  meeting  at  the  Raleigh 
tavern,  360;  361;  362;  363;  on  commit- 
tee to  take  Lord  North's  proposal  under 
advisement,  364 ;  a  leader  in  the  house, 
449 ;  criticises  articles  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, 455;  opposes  the  Constitution, 
456,458;  elected  to  United  States  senate, 
463;  Vol.  in.,  biography,  238-40;  622; 
745. 

Lee,  Robert  E.,  Vol.  II.,  confidence  of  north 
in,  takes  command  of  Virginian  troops, 
secedes,  888;  after  battle  of  Antietam, 
903,  904,  905;  at  battle  of  Fredericks- 
burgh,  908;  moves  up  through  Shenan- 
doah valley,  912;  at  Gettysburgh,  returns 
to  Virginia,  913;  in  battle  of  Wilderness, 
969;  at  Cold  Harbor,  at  Petersburgh, 
970,  971;  determines  to  abandon  Rich- 
mond, 972;  at  Fort  Stedman,  973; 
defends  railroads,  974,  975 ;  moves  out 
of  Richmond,  976;  meets  Sheridan  at 
Sailor's  creek,  considers  a  surrender,  977, 
978;  surrenders,  925;  980;  Vol.  III., 
366;   369;  418;  biography,  483-5. 

Lee,  WiUiam,  Vol.  I.,  325. 

Legal  Tender  act.  The,  Vol.  II.,  passed  by 
congress,  910;  Grant  xtrges  repeal  of, 
1003. 

Legal  Tender  acts,  Vol.  III.,  Secretary 
McCulloch  on,  117. 

Legare,  Hugh  S.,  Vol.  II.,  attorney-general 
under  Tyler,  690;  resigns,  691. 

Leif,  Introduction,  7. 

L'Enfant,  Major  Pierre  Charles,  Vol.  III., 
717. 

Leopard,  The,  Vol.  I.,  affair  of  the  Chesa- 
peake and,  411-12,  540;  Vol.  III.,  88; 
305. 

Leslie,  General,  Vol.  I.,  112. 

Lewis,  William  B.,  Vol.  I.,  influence  in  An- 
drew Jackson's  career,  599-600;  612; 
613;  in  the  "Kitchen  Cabinet,"  618-19; 
622-3. 

Lexington,  Vol.  III.,  Burr  in,  574-5. 


Lexington,  Battle  of.  Introduction,  34; 
Vol.  I.,  67,  307;  316;  364;  440;  Vol. 
III.,  206;   254;   S84. 

Liberal-Republican  party.  The, Vol.  II.,  birth 
of,  attack  of  on  Grant,  convention  of;  plat- 
form of,  nominations  of.  Democratic  party 
endorses  nominations  of,  998-9;  Vol. 
III.,  origin  of,  convention  at  Cincinnati, 
65;  66;  67;  nominate  GreeW  for  the 
Presidency,  389;  Carl  Schurz  a  leader  in, 
451;  Charles  Francis  Adams  takes  part 
in,  473. 

Liberator,  The,  Vol.  III.,  issued  b}'  William 
Lloyd  Garrison,  358,  360. 

Liberia,  Vol.  II.,  Lincoln  urges  coloniza- 
tion in,  906. 

Liberty  Bell,  The  Old,  Vol.  III.,  707-8. 

Liberty  Cap,  The,  Vol.  III.,  703. 

Liberty  Cap  Cent,  The,  Vol.  III.,  704. 

Liberty  Emblems,  Vol.  III.,  703  et  seq. 

Liberty  Hall,  Vol.  III.,  704. 

Liberty  Poles,  Vol.  III.,  705-6. 

Liberty,  Seven  Sons  of.  Vol.  III.,  705. 

Liberty  Tree,  Vol.  III.,  704. 

Lieber,  Dr.,  Vol.  III.,  700. 

Lincoln,  Abraham,  Vol.  II.,  nomination  of, 
election  of,  cries  against,  810;  efiect  of 
election  in  south,  811;  ancestry,  831; 
birth,  832;  early  life,  832-5;  schooling, 
835-7;  early  love  of  story-telling,  836; 
early  reading,  837;  early  attempts  at 
writing,  838;  first  acquaintance  with  a 
law  book,  839;  leading  orator  in  debating 
club,  enters  a  store  as  clerk,  hears  John 
C.  Breckinridge,  840;  goes  to  New  Or- 
leans, gains  knowledge  of  Mississippi 
river,  of  slavery,  841;  removes  to  Sanga- 
mon county,  Illinois,  first  stump  speech, 
makes  a  second  trip  to  New  Orleans,  842; 
goes  to  New  Salem,  various  employments, 
fight  with  Jack  Armstrong,  843;  studies 
grammar,  trouble  with  Black  Hawk, 
844;  Lincoln  made  captain  of  militia, 
gain  in  army  experience,  resists  unjust 
authority,  845;  politics  of  west  at  this 
time,  Lincoln's  growing  popularity,  de- 
feated for  state  legislature,  supports 
Jackson,  846;  goes  into  business,  fails, 
846,  847;  made  assistant  count}'  sur- 
veyor, instruments  and  horse  attached 
for  debt,  redeemed  by  friends,  847;  made 
postmaster,  reading  law,  love  for  Anne 
Rutledge,  enters  Whig  party  as  candidate 
for  state  legislature,  elected,  848;  death 
of  Anne  Rutledge,  effect  upon  Lincoln, 
849,850;  his  religious  belief,  850;  engage- 
ment to  Mary  Owen,  dissents  from  Illi- 
nois legislature  on  slavery,  852;  training 
in  great  National  problems,  growing  es- 
teem of,  belief  in  internal  improvements, 
wholesale  financiering  of,  853,  854;  re- 
elected, stumps  for  Harrison,  admitted 
to  bar,  removes  to  Springfield,  partner- 
ship with  John  P.  Stuart,  acquires  a 
practice,  intellectual  growth  of,  855; 
meets  Miss  Mary  Todd,  becomes  engaged 
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to  her,  856;  mental  disturbance,  goes 
to  Kentucky,  returns,  duel  with  James 
Shields  averted,  857,  858;  marriage  with 
Mary  Todd,  growth  of,  85S;  opposition 
to  as  a  candidate  for  congress,  with- 
draws his  name,  supports  Clay,  stumps 
Ilhnois,  incidents  of,  859;  kindliness  of, 
elected  to  congress,  career  in,  860,  861; 
speaks  in  New  England,  declines  reelec- 
tion, 861;  defeated  as  general  land-com- 
missioner, refuses  Oregon  governorship, 
862;  foresight  on  slavery,  letter  to  his 
step-brother  on  his  father,  863;  reply  to 
Stephen  A.  Douglas,  urged  into  leadership 
of  all  parties,  865;  elected  to  legislature, 
resigns,  reasons,  withdraws  from  sena- 
torial contest,  opinion  of  course  toward 
Kansas,  866 ;  Herndon's  missionary 
work  for,  Bloomington  convention,  de- 
clares himself  for  abolition,  867;  Bloom- 
ington speech,  lack  of  ratification,  named 
for  vice-president,  discussions  with  Doug- 
las, 868;  makes  principal  speech  at  con- 
vention, nominated  for  senate,  disappro- 
bation among  Republicans  of  his  speech, 
869;  quotations  from,  effect  of,  defeated 
for  senator,  870;  first  named  for  President, 
as  a  lawyer,  871,  872;  helpfulness  to 
old  friends,  873;  in  campaign  of  1860, 
declares  his  candidacy  for  President, 
delivers  his  speech  at  Cooper  insti- 
tute, 874,  875  ;  at  the  State  conven- 
tion, rail-splitting  incident,  875  ;  can- 
didacy endorsed  by  Illinois,  nominated 
for  President  at  National  conven- 
tion, 876 ;  elaborate  preparation  of, 
south  protests  against  election  of,  elected 
President,  877;  responsibility  of  office  at 
this  time,  his  civil  service  policy,  determi- 
nation of,  as  to  cabinet,  878;  farewell 
speech  at  Springfield,  journey  to  Wash- 
ington, 879;  inauguration,  speech,  880; 
state  of  Nation  on  taking  the  Presidency, 
881,  882;  his  policy,  882;  cabinet,  883; 
calls  for  troops,  885;  calls  special  session 
of  congress,  effect  of  proclamation,  effect 
of  assault  on  Fort  Sumter,  886;  arrival 
of  troops,  888;  regards  the  call  for 
troops  as  a  temporary  expedient,  call  for 
permanent  troops,  moves  troops  across 
mto  Alexandria,  889;  personal  life  at 
White  House,  severity  of  work,  890; 
reply  to  McClellan's  criticism,  personal 
traits  of,  891;  not  diplomatic,  orders 
blockade  of  seceded  states,  892 ;  message 
after  battle  of  Bull  Run,  asks  for  four 
hundred  thousand  men  and  four  hundred 
million  dollars,  894;  acts  confirmed  by 
congress,  895;  personal  attention  to  de- 
tails, appoints  General  McClellan  to 
command,  896;  problems,  897,  898; 
position  of,  898;  calls  council  of  war, 
urges  prosecution  of  war,  899;  difficulties 
in  opposing  McClellan,  ruse  to  relieve 
McClellan  of  command,  900;  re-instates 
McClellan,  901;  remonstrates  with  Fre- 


mont, relieves  him  of  command,  makes 
Halleck  general- in-chief,  902;  makes 
Stanton  secretary  of  war,  confidence  in 
Seward  and  Stanton,  903;  removes 
McClellan,  appoints  Burnside,  opposition 
to  slavery,  904;  determination  to  eman- 
cipate the  Negro,  reasons  for,  discussion 
of  with  the  cabinet,  defers  issue  of  proc- 
lamation, 905;  issues  proclamation,  sus- 
pends writ  of  habeas  corpus,  outcry 
against,  906;  visits  the  army,  love  of 
army  to,  watchfulness  of,  907;  and  the 
Trent  affair,  908;  plan  to  entrap,  wisdom 
of,  aided  by  Union  league,  urges  bill  for 
compensation  for  emancipated  slaves, 
issues  final  Emancipation  Proclamation, 
909;  not  supported  in  the  north,  pro- 
poses draft,  asks  congress  for  National 
Banking  law  and  Legal  Tender  act.  Cop- 
perheads active  against,  appoints  Hooker 
to  command  of  armv,  910;  letter  to 
Hooker,  911;  effect  of  battle  of  Chancel- 
lorsville  on,  calls  for  men  to  resist  Lee  in 
the  north,  912;  on  draft  riots,  914; 
strain  on,  914,  915;  address  at  Gettys- 
burgh,  letter  to  Grant,  915;  gives  Grant 
entire  command  of  army,  estimate  of, 
916;  is  re-nominated  for  President,  vetoes 
Reconstruction  bill,  calls  another  draft, 
918;  plans  to  entrap,  declines  to  interfere 
with  Grant,  reelected,  urges  Constitu- 
tional prohibition  of  slavery,  meets  the 
south  in  a  peace  conference,  919;  second 
inauguration,  inaugural  address,  920; 
orders  another  draft,  goes  to  army,  holds 
council  with  generals,  goes  to  Richmond, 
returns  to  Washington,  attends  theatre, 
assassination  of,  921,  925;  death,  funeral 
services,  personal  tributes  to,  922;  Grant 
favors  for  President,  956;  letter  to  Grant, 
968;  endorses  Grant,  Grant's  letter  to, 
969;  advises  Garfield,  1119;  Vol.  III., 
54;  ballot  for,  60 ;  election,  61;  62;  63; 
finance  during  administration,  110-18; 
reads  order  for  retirement  of  General 
Scott,  345;  346;  351 ;  355;  Stephen  A. 
Douglas  and,  371;  375;  379;  381;  385; 
392;  appoints  Halleck  commander-in- 
chief,  410;  411;  refuses  to  accept  General 
Burnside's  resignation,  416;  421;  423; 
457;  appoints  Charles  Francis  Adams 
ministerto  England,  473;  appoints  Hugh 
McCulloch  comptroller  of  the  treasury, 
478;  482;  490;  grave  of,  767-8. 

Lincoln,  Benjamin,  Vol.  I.,  Ill;  127;  in 
command  at  Charleston,  189;  surrenders, 
190;  at  Yorktown,  225-6;  resigns  the 
coUectorship  of  the  port  of  Boston,  412— 
13;  Vol.  III.,  biography,  225-8;  242. 

Lincoln,  Robert  T.,  Vol.  II.,  secretary  of 
war,  1150;  Vol.  III.,  biography,  477-8. 

Lippencott,  Captain,  Vol.  I.,  heading 
refugees,  hangs  Huddy,  228. 

Listen,  Mr.,  Vol.  III.,  English  envoy, secret 
correspondence  with  Blount  of  Tennessee 
557. 
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Livingston,  Colonel,  Vol.  III.,  258. 

Livingston,  Edward,  Vol.  I.,  596. 

Livingston,  Robert  R.,  Vol.  I.,  324  ;  on 
committee  to  prepare  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, 366—7;  minister  to  France, 
negotiating  for  the  purchase  of  Louisiana, 
his  success,  510-11,  528;  Vol.  III.,  bi- 
ography, 282-3;  negotiations  for  Louisi- 
ana, 562-5;  617;  623. 

Loans,  Vol.  I.,  Laurens'  mission  to  negoti- 
ate, 212—13;  arrangements  for  further, 
227;  Adams  obtains  of  Holland,  329, 332; 
346;  Adams,  Jefferson  and,  385;  Vol.  III., 
Hamilton  obtains  from  banks,  77-8;  ar- 
rearages of  interest  on  loans  made  in 
France,  Spain  and  Holland,  78;  negoti- 
ated in  Amsterdam,  79-80;  subsequent  in 
Holland,  additional  authorized  by  con- 
gress, 80;  the  National  bank  calls  upon 
the  government  to  pay,  85  ;  congress 
authorizes,  86;  Gallatin  funds  stock  of 
1790  into  a  new,  89;  Gallatin  asks  for 
a,  further  needed  to  meet  expenses  of  War 
of  1812,  temporary  obtained  from  the 
State  banks,  90;  additional  in  1813-14, 
91 ;  treasury  notes  funded  into,  92 ;  of 
State  banks,  93;  94;  105;  authorized  to 
meet  immediate  demands,  authorized  to 
meet  expenses  of  Mexican  war,  106; 
President  Buchanan  asks  for,  various 
issued,  109—10;  Lincoln  asks  for,  congress 
authorizes,  110-11;  additional,  receipts 
from,  112;  113;  large  amount  of  matur- 
ing, 116;  proceeds  of  bonds  sold  applied 
to  the  redemption  of  matured,  Mr.  Bout- 
well  opens  subscription  books  for  the 
new,  119;  124. 

Loco-Focos,  The,  Vol.  I.,  origin  of  name, 
applied  to  Democrats,  639;  Vol.  II.,  Cap- 
tain Tyler  and,  688;  Vol.  III.,  35-6. 

Log  Cabin,  The,  Vol.  III.,  387-8. 

Log  Cabin  Campaign,  The,  Vol.  III.,  39. 

Logan,  John  A.,  Vol.  II.,  committee  on  im- 
peachment of  President  Johnson,  943, 
944;  supports  Grant  for  a  third  term, 
1023;  on  electoral  committee,  1061;  Vol. 
III.,  ballot  for,  73;  biography,  458-61; 
493. 

Logtown,  Vol.  I..  Indian  village,  council 
at,  19;  Washington  goes  to,  22;  Wash- 
ington obtains  information  at,  24;  St. 
Pierre  promises  to  send  presents  to,  26. 

London  company.  The,  Introduction, 
founds  the  first  English  colony  in  Amer- 
ica, 17. 

Lookout  Mountain,  Battle  of.  Vol.  IL,  967, 
968. 

Louaillier,  Vol.  I.,  criticises  Jackson's  order, 
Jackson  arrests,  596—7. 

Loudon,  Lord,  Vol.  I.,  48. 

Louisiana,  Vol.  I.,  transfer  to  France,  and 
purchased  by  United  States,  407-8;  Burr 
conspires  to  seize,  410;  President  Jeifer- 
son's  letter  to  governor  of,  414;  4*73;  ad- 
mission as  a  state,  483;  Monroe  empow- 
ered to  conclude   a  treaty  for  purchase 


of,  508;  Jefferson  to  Monroe  on,  508- 
9  ;  purchased,  511 ;  acquisition  op- 
posed by  Federal  party,  538;  boundary 
not  defined,  545;  importance  of,  546;  558; 
French  banished  from  New  Orleans,  589; 
territorial  limits,  610;  Vol.  II.,  election 
troubles  in,  1004;  1066;  1070;  Hayes  on, 
1088;  Vol.  III.,  16;  Alexander  Johnston 
on  treaty  acquiring,  26;  ceded  by  France 
to  Spain,  543;  Spanish  plan  for  coloniz- 
ing, 547;  548;  Genet's  agents  trying  to 
incite  the  French  in  to  rise,  553;  554; 
556 ;  557 ;  Spain's  possession  of,  559 ; 
campaign  set  on  foot  against,  560;  Pon- 
talba  prepares  memoir  for  Napoleon  on, 
560-1;  Spain  retrocedes  to  France,  561; 
delay  in  sending  French  troops  to,  562; 
negotiations  for  purchase  of  by  the 
United  States,  562-5  ;  Spain  protests 
against  sale,  surrenders,  565;  Burr's  pro- 
jects and,  570,  573;  the  Spaniards  in, 
boundaries  in  dispute,  576. 

Louisville  canal,  The,  Vol.  I.,  Jackson  re- 
turns bill  for  without  signature,  628. 

Lovejoy,  Owen,  Vol.  III.,  54. 

Lownder,  Mr.,  Vol.  III.,  presents  Tariff  bill, 
149-50. 

Ludlow,  Augustus,  Vol.  III.,  306. 

Lundy's  Lane,  Battle  of.  Vol.  I.,  487;  Vol. 
III.,  341-2. 

Luzerne,  Chevalier,  Vol.  I.,  534. 

Lynch,  Mr.,  Vol.  III.,  Burr  contracts  to 
purchase  land  from,  570. 

Lyon,  Matthew,  Vol.  III.,  567. 

Lvon,  Nathaniel,  Vol.  III.,  biography, 
421-2. 

Lyons,  Vol.  III.,  tribunal  in  to  settle  dif- 
ferences between  employer  and  employed, 
539. 

Macdonough,  Commodore,  Vol.  I.,  defeats 
British  fleet  on  Lake  Champlain,  487. 

Macedonian,  The,  Vol.  III.,  Decatur  cap- 
tures, 299. 

MacFarland,  William  H.,  Vol.  I.,  on  James 
Madison,  492-^. 

Mackay,  Captain,  Vol.  I.,  joins  Washing- 
ton at  Great  Meadows,  holds  royal  com- 
mission, will  not  recognize  Washington's 
rank,  34. 

Mackinaw,  Vol.  Ill  ,  capture  of.  498 ;  597. 

Madison,  James,  Vol.  I.,  257;  Hamilton  on 
and  Jefferson,  391;  392;  Jefferson's  friend- 
ship for,  398;  declines  mission  to  France, 
399,  400;  secretary  of  state  under  Jeffer- 
son, 405;  elected  President,  414;  faction  in 
Republican  party  dissatisfied,  Jefferson 
recommends  to  undivided  support,  on  the 
board  of  visitors  to  Albemarle  academ3% 
415,  416;  ancestry,  435-6;  education, 
influence  of  Dr.  Witherspoon,  friendship 
for  William  Bradford,  436-8;  opposition 
to  persecution  of  dissenters,  438-9;  legis- 
lature of  Virginia  condemns  the  measures 
of  the  mother  countr}^  father  raises  an 
independent  company,  on  committee  of 
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public  safety,  439;  Lord  Dunmore  re- 
moves powder  from  Williamsburg,  on 
committee  to  present  address  to  Patrick 
Henry  and  the  Hanover  militia,  prepares 
resolution  condemning  the  papers  of 
Rev.  Wingate,  441;  ill  health  prevents 
entering  the  army,  delegate  in  convention, 
443;  on  committee  to  frame  a  declaration 
of  rights,  objects  to  the  use  of  the  word 
"toleration,"  444;  in  the  first  general 
assembly  of  Virginia,  Jeflferson  on,  445- 
6;  opposed  to  the  system  of  "treats,"  of 
diffident  nature,  not  reelected,  elected 
member  of  the  council  of  state,  elected  to 
seat  in  congress,  446;  studies  finance, 
prepares  letter  to  the  commissioners  on 
the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  447 ; 
services  regarding  the  fisheries,  revenue 
and  finance,  retirement,  448;  legal  studies, 
second  election  to  the  assembly,  associ- 
ates, 449;  chairman  of  committee  of 
commerce,  introduces  resolution  to  ap- 
point commissioners  to  consider  bound- 
aries between  Virginia  and  Maryland, 
450;  commissioner  for  Virginia,  intro- 
duces resolution  for  the  appointment  of 
delegates  from  each  state  to  consider  the 
trade  of  the  United  States,  part  in  the 
pa.ssage  of  bills  for  the  revisal  of  the 
common  law  of  the  state,  451;  opposes 
taxation  for  the  support  of  religion,  op- 
posed to  bill  for  the  incorporation  of  "  the 
clergy  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,"  but  gives  it  his  vote,  452;  re- 
ceives degree  of  doctor  of  laws,  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  courts  of  justice, 
speech  on  the  regulation  of  commerce, 
453;  member  of  the  constitutional  con- 
vention, on  committee  for  revisal  of  the 
Articles  of  Confederation,  454;  influence 
in  overcoming  difficulties  in  laying  the 
Constitution  before  the  people,  essays 
in  the  Federalist,  Princeton  college  con- 
fers the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws.  Dr. 
Witherspoon's  letter  to,  455 ;  corre- 
spondence with  leading  men.  advice  to 
urge  adoption  of  the  Consfrtution,  456; 
letter  to  Jefferson  on  the  Constitution, 
457-8;  correspondence  with  W^ishington, 
elected  member  of  the  convention,  459; 
letter  to  Jefferson,  460;  Jefferson  to,  and 
on,  460-1;  refuting  arguments  of  oppo- 
nents of  the  Constitution,  461-2;  opposi- 
tion of  Patrick  Henry,  defeated  in  election 
of  senators,  463;  elected  to  seat  in  con- 
gress, Washington  asks  advice  of,  464-5; 
leadership  of  the  house  of  representatives, 
offers  resolution  providing  for  the  raising 
of  revenue,  system  of  imposts,  465; 
resolution  to  establish  an  executive  de- 
partment, propositions  as  amendments  to 
the  Constitution,  466;  influence  in  con- 
gress, attention  to  foreign  relations, 
imposts,  the  judiciary,  Washington  con- 
fers with,  persuades  Jefferson  to  accept 
position  of  secretary  of  state,  illness  of 


mother,  to  Jefferson  on  speculation  in 
government  securities,  467;  recognizes 
obligation  of  government  to  pay  the 
bonded  debt,  proposes  that  payment  be 
equalized  between  the  sufferer  and  the 
speculator,  opponents,  468-9;  on  census, 
on  assumption  of  state  debts,  on  commit- 
tee to  prepare  an  address  in  answer  to 
the  President's  speech,  470;  prefers  direct 
tax,  but  votes  for  excise,  on  the  Bank 
bill,  471 ;  excursion  with  Jefferson,  the 
National  Gazette,  472;  ratio  of  represen- 
tation, prepares  reply  of  the  house  to  the 
President's  speech,  473;  supports  resolu- 
tion of  censure  of  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  at  Montpelier,  agricultural  de- 
vices, 474;  unhealthy  season,  protection 
to  commerce,  475;  marriage,  insurrec- 
tion in  Pennsylvania,  476;  proposed  as 
envoy  to  France,  appointment  declined, 
accepts  seat  in  the  Virginia  legislature, 
477 ;  secretary  of  state  under  Jefferson, 
elected  President,  479;  inauguration, 
cabinet,  war  with  England  imminent, 
Non-intercourse  act  continued,  state- 
ment of  the  British  minister,  issues  a 
proclamation  that  commerce  will  be  re- 
newed, British  government  declines  to  be 
bound  by  action  of  its  minister,  act  re- 
newed, 480-2;  Joel  Barlow  minister  to 
France,  advice  of  Clay,  Lowndes  and 
Calhoun  changes  the  policy  of  the  admin- 
istration, 482;  preparations  for  war, 
opposition  to  reelection,  changes  in  cabv 
inet,  embargo  on  United  States  vessels, 
Louisiana  admitted  into  the  Union,  Presi- 
dent reviews  the  difficulties  with  Great 
Britain,  483;  declaration  of  war,  484; 
blockade  of  United  States  coast,  objec- 
tions to  war,  changes  in  cabinet,  485  j. 
reelection  as  President,  reverses  on  land, 
naval  victories,  peace  commission,  486; 
invasion  of  Canada,  naval  engagements, 
battle  of  Lundy's  Lane,  487;  burning  of 
the  capital,  victory  at  New  Orleans,  488; 
peace  conference,  changes  in  cabinet,  488- 
90;  treaty  of  Ghent,  treaty  with  Algiers, 
duties  and  taxes  revised.  National  bank 
incorporated,  territory  of  Indiana  au- 
thorized to  form  a  constitution,  490; 
Monroe  succeeds  as  President,  member 
of  convention  to  frame  constitution  for 
Virginia,  rector  of  University  of  Virginia, 
at  Montpelier,  death,  491  ;  appearance, 
William  H.  MacFarland  on,  492-4;  Vol 
HI.,  Hamilton  and,  lead  Strong  Govern- 
ment Whigs,  10;  15;  19;  20;  24;  31; 
on  impost  and  tonnage  duties,  76;  heads* 
opposition  to  scheme  for  refunding  do. 
mestic  and  state  debts,  79;  orders  thai 
silver  coined  at  the  mint  shall  be  of  smal> 
denominations,  89;  finance  during  ad- 
ministration of,  90-5 ;  on  manufactures, 
143-4;  on  the  tariff,  147-8;  157;  on 
Gouvemeur  Morris,  277;  283;  Marshall 
and,  285;  offers  Gallatin  the  state  depart- 
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ment,  289 ;  295 ;  309 ;  Clay  supports  in 
declaration  of  the  rights  of  the  United 
States  to  western  Florida,  326 ;  on  the 
Mississippi,  563;  605;  627;  grave  of, 
763. 
Madrid,  Vol.  III.,  treaty  signed  in  1795, 

555. 
Magdalen,    The,    Vol.  I.,    Lord    Dunmore 

dispatches  marines  from,  440. 
Magnum,  W.  P.,  Vol.  II.,  672;  Vol.  III., 

34,35;  335. 
Magoffin,  Governor,  Vol.  III.,  375. 
Magraw,  Vol.  I.,  114,  115. 
Mail,  Vol.  I.,  Jefferson  contemplates  fast 
service,  390;  Vol.  II.,  bill  to  provide  be- 
tween   the    United    States    and    South 
America,  1219. 
Mails,  Vol.  I.,  Calhoun's  measure  to  ex- 
clude incendiary  matter  from,  560. 
Maine,  Introduction,  17;  21,  27;  28;  Vol. 
I.,  352;   becomes  a  state,  522;  English 
commissioners  propose  that  the  United 
States  cede  a  part  of,  546;  561;  Vol.  III., 
26;  dissatisfaction  growing  out  of  the 
separation  of,  207. 
Maine  boundary,  Vol.  II.,  difficulty  over, 

652. 
Maiden,  Vol.  II.,  Harrison's   capture    of, 

670. 
Malvern  Hill,  Battle  of.  Vol.  II.,  900. 
Manhattan,  Introduction,  the  Dutch  on, 

21. 
Manhattan  company,  The,  Vol.  I.,  635. 
Mann,  Horace,  Vol.  III.,  47. 
Manning,  Chancellor,  Vol.  III.,  535. 
Manning,  Daniel,  Vol.  II.,  made  secretary 

of  the  treasury,  1196. 
Manufactures.  See  Industries. 
Marcy,  W.  L.,  Vol.  I.,  405;  words  of  "to 
the  victors  belong  the  spoils,"  626;  Vol. 
II.,  secretary  of  the   navv  under  Polk, 
699,  775;  Vol.  III.,  48;  378. 
Margrv,  M.,  Vol.  III.,  588,  592. 
Marion,  Francis,  Vol.  I.,  197;    Vol.  III., 

biography,  263-4. 
Markland,  Introduction,  7.  ' 

Markoe,  Captain  A.,  Vol.  III.,  presents 
standard  to  the  Philadelphia  troop  of 
Light  Horse,  688. 
Marquette,  Pere,  Vol.  I.,  discovers  the  Mis- 
sissippi, 17;  plants  the  first  permanent 
settlement  in  Michigan,  497;  592. 
Marshall,  John,  Vol.  I.,  envoy  to  France, 
346;  secretary  of  state  under  John 
Adams,  351;  Pinckney  and,  refused  letters 
of  hospitality  in  Paris,  400;  401;  Burr 
examined  before,  411;  449;  administers 
oath  of  office  to  Monroe,  517;  in  case  of 
Briscoe,  etc.,  holds  that  the  bank-notes 
were  bills  of  credit,  638;  Vol.  III.,  24; 
185;  189;  193;  biography,  284-7;  293; 
333;  346;  348;  582. 
Marshall,  Thomas  F.,  Vol.  I.,  chosen  to 
prosecute  J.  Q.  Adams,  567;  denounces 
Adams  as  a  traitor,  Adams  retorts,  de- 
feat of,  568. 


Martin,  George,  Vol.  III.,  536;  541. 
Martineau,  Harriet,  Vol.  I.,  on  Amos  Ken- 
dall, 619. 
Maryland,  Introduction,  Lord  Baltimore 
plants  colony  in,  27;  liberal  charter,  first 
assembly,  32;  34;  Vol.  I.,  89;  319;  366; 
367;  404;  boundaries,  450;  duties,  com- 
merce  and   currency,  451 ;    ratifies   the 
Constitution, 456;  Vol.  III.,  Virginia  and, 
cede  territory  for  the  seat  of  government, 
advance  money  to  the  Federal  treasury, 
608. 
Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  Vol.  HI.,  787-8. 
Mason,    George,    Vol.    I.,    correspondence 
with  Washington,  60—1;  leader  of  com- 
mittee to  frame  a  declaration  of  rights, 
444;  Madison  opposes,  446;  refuses  to 
sign  the  Constitution,  456;  urges  amend- 
ments,   457;    condemns     every    article, 
458;  460;  461;  Vol.  HI.,  604;  626. 
Mason,  James  M.,  Vol.  II.,  object  in  mak- 
ing Fugitive  Slave  law,  804;  Vol.  HI. ,473. 
Mason,  John  Y.,  Vol.  II.,  secretary  of  navy 
under  Tj'ler,  691;  attorney -general  under 
Polk,  699;  secretarv  of  navy  under  Polk, 
709. 
Mason,  Stevens  T.,  Vol.  HI.,  governor  of 

Michigan,  500.  506. 
Massac,  Fort,  Vol.  III.,  558;  567. 
Massachusetts,  Introduction,  discovery, 
16;  further  discoveries,  17;  founding  of 
Boston,  27;  organization  of  colonies  and 
confederacy,  28-9;  commercial  restric- 
tions, and  resistance,  30-1 ;  right  of 
taxation  by  England  disputed,  35;  Vol. 
I.,  troops  occupy  Boston,  61;  oppressive 
measures,  64;  non-tea-drinking  covenant, 
65;  armed  occupation  of.  Boston,  66; 
Concord  and  Lexington,  67,  68;  army 
formed,  69;  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  70;. 
siege  of  Boston,  72;  Charlestown  neck 
fortified,  75;  patriotism  of  Massachusetts 
women,  80;  fortifying  Dorchester  heights, 
85;  evacuation  of  Boston,  87;  votes  for 
Declaration  of  Independence,  89;  most 
controversial  people,  276;  resisting  search 
of  houses  and  shops,  280;  first  in  opposi- 
tion to  England's  oppression,  281;  origi- 
nates confederation,  283;  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence strengthening,  300;  301;  303; 
304;  petitions  for  removal  of  governor 
and  lieutenant-governor,  305;  impeach- 
ment of  chief-justice,  307 ;  mistaken 
policy  of  England,  308;  all  royal  author- 
ity disowned,  309;  situation  of,  310, 
311,  312;  discreet  and  modest  course, 
313,  315;  Rubicon  passed,  316;  317; 
appoints  judiciary,  318,  322;  provisional 
government,  326;  divided  about  Consti- 
tution, 341;  342;  Virginia  espouses  cause 
of,  360;  361;  367;  398;  400;  supports 
Thomas  Jefferson,  413;  discussing  the 
Constitution,  456;  Federalists  in,  537; 
546;  566;  567;  Vol.  HI.,  139;  705. 
Massachusetts  Society  for  Promoting  Agri- 
culture, Vol.  IIL,  138. 
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Massachusetts  Spy,  The,  Vol.  III.,  earliest 
suggestion  of  stars  as  a  device  for  an 
American  ensign,  688. 

Matamoras,  Vol.  II..  occupation  of,  703. 

Matthews,  Stanley,  Vol.  II.,  1042,  1066, 
1083,  1139,  1140. 

Maximilian,  Vol.  II.,  war  with,  Grant  on, 
1018;  Vol.  III.,  393. 

Maxwell,  General,  Vol.  I.,  directed  to  collect 
militia  and  harass  Howe's  flank,  124; 
infantry  driven  across  the  Brandywine, 
130;  Wayne  and,  at  the  ford  of  the 
Brandywine,  131;  at  Springfield,  202. 

Maxwell,  Mungo,  Vol.  III.,  246. 

Mayflower,  The,  Introduction,  takes  com- 

gany  of  the  Speedwell  on  board,  sets  out 
•om  Southampton,  22;  voyage,  landing 
at  Plymouth,  23;  compact  on  board  the, 
24;  return  to  England,  26;  28. 

Mayflower  compact.  The,  Vol.  III.,  742. 

Maysville  &  Lexington  road,  The,  Vol. 
I.,  Jackson  vetoes  bill  for  subscription 
for,  628. 

McClellan,  George  B.,  Vol.  II„  criticises 
Lincoln,  891;  appointed  to  command, 
expectations  of,  Lincoln's  estimate  of, 
attitude  toward  President  Lincoln,  896; 
hesitancy,  897;  named  for  President, 
898 ;  behavior  of,  in  council  of  war, 
899;  in  Peninsular  campaign,  besieged 
Yorktown,  relieved  of  command,  900; 
re-instated,  901 ;  following  battles,  903, 
904;  removed,  904;  last  act  of  as  com- 
mander, 908;  nominated  for  President, 
918;  Vol.  III.,  nominated  for  President, 
63;  366;  407;  biography,  408-11;  Burn- 
side  and  organize  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac, 416;  418;  W.  S.  Rosecrans  aid-de- 
camp to,  433;  444,  445. 

McClelland,  Robert,  Vol.  III.,  governor  of 
Michigan,  secretary  of  the  interior, 
509. 

McCrary,  G.  W.,  Vol.  II.,  on  electoral 
committee,  1061,  1066;  made  secretary 
of  war,  1073. 

McCrea,  Miss,  Vol.  L,  murder  of,  149. 

McCuUoch,  Hugh,  Vol.  III.,  secretary  of 
the  treasury  under  Lincoln,  report  to 
congress,  116,  117,  118  ;  legal  tender 
notes  retired  by,  121;  biography,  478-9. 

McDonald,  Senator,  Vol.  II.,  1066;  favors 
the  Electoral  Commission  bill,  1068. 

McDoucral,  Colonel,  Vol.  I.,  112. 

McDougall,  Alexander,  Vol.  HI.,  one  of  the 
Seven  Sons  of  Liberty,  arrested,  impris- 
oned, 705. 

McDowell,  General  Irwin,  Vol.  II.,  relieved 
of  command,  896. 

McDuffie  of  South  Carolina,  Vol.  I.,  intro- 
duces first  declaration  of  nullification 
principles,  629. 

McGillivray,  Alexander,  Vol.  III.,  head  chief 
of  the  Creeks,  acknowledges  himself  sub- 
ject to  Spain,  544. 

McKee,  Colonel,  Vol.  HI.,  Wilkinson  and, 
568-9. 


McLane,  Louis,  Vol.  I.,  secretary  of  the 
treasury  under  Jackson,  626. 

McLean,  John,  Vol.  I.,  postmaster-general 
under  Monroe,  517;  Vol.  II.,  secretary  of 
war  under  Tyler,  690;  Vol.  III.,  ba'llot 
for,  56,  57;  193 ;  335 ;  Judge  Curtis  and, 
dissent  from  the  decision  of  Taney  in  the 
Dred  Scott  case.  349. 

McNairy,  John,  Vol.  I.,  appoints  Andrew 
Jackson  prosecuting  attorney,  582. 

McPherson,  James  B.,  Vol.  HI.,  biography, 
443-4;  Sherman  on  death  of  and  Logan's 
succession,  460. 

McVeagh,  Wayne,  Vol.  XL,  attorney-gen- 
eral, 1150. 

Mead,  Governor,  Vol.  III.,  warns  Governor 
Claiborne  against  General  Wilkinson, 
580;  Burr  surrenders  himself  to,  Wilkin- 
son makes  requisition  on  for  his  militia, 
581. 

Meade,  George  G.,  Vol.  II.,  given  command 
of  Army  ofPotomac,  912;  Vol.  HI.,  biog- 
raphy, 417-19;  426. 

Mechanicsville,  Battle  of.  Vol.  II.,  900. 

Mecklenburgh  declaration.  Vol.  II.,  Thomas 
Polk  and,  696;  Vol.  HI.,  743-5. 

Meigs,  Return  J.,  Vol.  I.,  490;  517. 

Memphis,  Vol.  II.,  capture  of,  965. 

Mercer,  Fort,  Vol.  I;,  erection,  135;  the 
British  cannonade,  137;  plan  of  defense 
relinquished,  evacuation  of,  139-40. 

Mercer,  General,  Vol.  I.,  reinforces  Wash- 
ington at  Long  Island,  102;  107;  124; 
death,  125. 

Merlin,  The,  Vol.  I.,  The  Augusta  and  run 
aground  and  are  burned,  138. 

Merrick,  R.  T.,  Vol.  HI.,  1066. 

Merrimac,  The,  Vol.  H.,  engagement  with 
Monitor,  899,  1161. 

Merry,  Vol.  HI.,  British  minister.  Burr  and, 
576. 

Merrvman,  John,  Vol.  II.,  arrest  of,  887. 

Mexican  war,  The,  Vol.  I.,  521;  571;  637; 
Vol.  HI.,  43;  44;  107;  public  debt  in- 
creased by,  108;  166;  Gallatin  writes 
pamphlet  against,  290;  Calhoun  opposes, 
319;  General  Winfield  Scott  invests  Vera 
Cruz,  castle  of  San  Juan  de  Ulna  capitu- 
lates, battle  of  Cerro  Gordo,  capture  of 
Jalapa,  Perote  and  Puebla,  343;  Scott 
takes  the  City  of  Mexico,  treaty  signed, 
February,  1848,  344,  351. 

Mexico,  Vol.  I.,  Jefferson  on  Cuba  and,  414; 
war  with  had  as  its  direct  object  the  in- 
crease of  slave  territory,  521;  independ- 
ence of  recognized,  525;  571;  602;  sessions 
of  1848  and  1832,  610;  makes  abolition 
nugatory  as  to  Texas,  revolution  breaks 
out  in,  the  Texans  vanquish  the  Mexi- 
cans, charges  of  the  United  States  against, 
637;  Vol.  II.,  prospect  of  war  with, 
700;  701;  raises  an  army,  captures 
American  vessels,  claims  of  United  States 
against,  admits  demands  of  United 
States,  701  ;  begins  hostilities,  United 
States   declares    war   against,   congress 
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makes  provision  for  war  with,  702;  con- 
duct of  war  with,  blockade  of  Vera 
Cruz,  siege  of  Monterey,  battles  of  Palo 
Alto  andResaca  delaPalma,  New  Mexico 
taken,  703;  Buena  Vista,  army  on  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  capitulation  of,  changes  in 
government  of,  treaty  of  peace  with, 
704;  954;  war  with,  discussed  by  con- 
gress, 705;  conduct  of  w^ar  with  under 
Taylor,  716-26;  Zachary  Taylor  on  war 
with,  718;  congress  declares  war  with, 
720;  Scottput  in  command  of  war  with, 
consternation  in,  721;  conclusions  of  con- 
gress on  war  with,  722;  Zachary  Taylor 
on  war  with,  729;  Pierce  in,  769-74; 
boundaries  of  settled,  779;  war  with, 
795;  caused  by,  860;  Lincoln  opposed 
to,  861;  Andrew  Johnson  on  w^ar  with, 
929;  Grant  in  war  with,  953;  Grant 
on  war  with,  1018;  Arthur's  treaty  with, 
1171;  Vol.  III.,  the  Whig  party  and  war 
with,  43;  Daniel  Clark  writes  to  Wilkin- 
son of,  Burr's  scheme  for  invading,  568, 
569,  570,571,  572,  573;  Wilkinson  sends 
Burling,  confidential  agent,  to  inform  the 
viceroy  of  the  attempt  of  Burr  and  to 
demand  compensation,  the  viceroy  re- 
fuses, 584-5;  declares  herself  free  from 
allegiance  to  Spain,  unites  Coahuila  with 
Texas,  Bustamante  passes  act  excluding 
American  colonists  from  Texas,  Stephen 
Austin  sent  to,  709;  Austin  imprisoned, 
released,  war,  engagements,  Texas  free 
from  armed  Mexican  force,  movements 
of  Santa  Anna,  710;  Texas  separates 
from,  711. 
Michigan,  Vol.  II.,  part  of  Indiana  terri- 
tory, 661  ;  Vol.  III.,  Marquette  plants 
first  permanent  settlement  in,  497,  early 
history,  497-8;  organized  in  1805,  De- 
troit burned,  498;  service  of  Governor 
Cass,  499;  increase  of  population.  Gov- 
ernors Porter  and  Mason,  boundary  con- 
troversy with  Ohio,  John  S.  Horner 
acting  governor,  admission  to  the  Union, 
500-1;  early  settlers,  501—4;  speculation, 
504;  internal  improvements,  large  loan, 
market  value  of  land  goes  down,  business 
prostrate,  wild-cat  banking,  505-6;  judi- 
cial appointments,  geological  survey,  506, 
Democratic  party  restored  to  power, 
Governors  Woodbridge,  Gordon,  Barry, 
Felch,  507;  sale  of  railroads.  Governors 
Greenly  and  Ransom,  nomination  of 
Governor  Cass  to  the  Presidency,  508; 
revision  of  the  state  constitution.  Gov- 
ernors McClelland  and  Parsons,  Free- 
Soil  party  controls  the  state,  509  ; 
Governors  Bingham.  Wisner,  Blair,  Sena- 
tors Chandler  and  Howard,  510;  Mich- 
igan's part  in  the  war,  511— 12;  organi- 
zation of  an  independent  supreme  court, 
justices  of  Governors  Crapo,  Baldwin, 
Bagley,  512-13;  Governors  Croswell, 
Jerome,  Begole,  Alger,  513;  senators,  513- 


14;  William  A.  Howard  on  committee  of 
investigation  of  inroads  into  Kansas  and 
on  National  compromises.  Congressmen 
Beaman,  Hubbell,  Conger,  Upson,  514; 
President  Angell  conducts  negotiation 
with  China,  George  V.  N.  Lothrop  minis- 
ter to  Russia,  515;  population,  progress. 
515-18;  first  military  stations,  Frenchlaw 
prevails,  Robert  Navarre,  first  resident 
civil  magistrate,  527;  justicesof  the  peace 
appointed,  arbitration  boards,  criminals 
sent  to  Canada  for  trial,  capital  punish- 
ment inflicted,  Quebec  act,  early  judges. 
Jay's  treaty,  British  courts  removed. 
Northwest  Territory  set  apart,  judicial 
system,  528-9  ;  territory  of  Michigan 
formed,  the  supreme  court,  district  courts 
abolished,  county  courts  established, 
court  of  quarter  sessions  created,  529; 
territorial  council,  court-house  built, 
judges  of  the  supremecourt,  circuit  courts, 
chancery  powers  given,  530;  office  of  reg- 
ister of  probate  abolished,  first  legislature 
under  the  new  state  constitution,  incon- 
gruities in  legislation,  collections  of  laws 
published,  531;  congress  requires  all  laws 
in  force  to  be  published,  commission  ap- 
pointed to  revise  laws,  revision  of  1827, 
532-3;  court  of  record,  of  chancery,  first 
supreme  court,  533;  chief-justices.  Judge 
Wilkins,  Chancellor  Farnsworth,  534; 
Chancellors  Kent  and  Manning,  Judge 
Morell,  Chief-Justice  Fletcher,  new  meth- 
ods, revision,  535;  supreme  and  circuit 
court  judges,  Sanford  M.  Green  makes; 
new  revision,  536;  capital  punishment 
abolished,  judges  to  be  elected  by  the 
people,  constitutional  convention  of 
1850,  the  constitution,  537;  repeal  of 
constitutional  requirement  of  presenta- 
tion of  crime  by  grand  juries,  courts  of 
conciliation,  538;  jury  system,  French 
tribunals,  539  ;  number  of  circuits, 
change  in  the  law  of  testimony,  540;  su- 
preme court  and  its  judges,  540-1. 

Michigan,  Fifty  Years  of  as  a  State,  Vol.  III., 
497. 

Middlebrook,  Vol.  I.,  Washington  takes 
possession  on  heights  at,  J  28,  129. 

Midnight  Judges,  The,  Vol.  I.,  351. 

Mifflin,  Fort,  Vol.  I.,  erection,  135;  Howe 
aims  to  reduce,  137-8;  Howe  opens  fire 
on,  the  garrison  withdrawn,  139. 

Mifflin,  General,  Vol.  I.,  at  Long  Island, 
ordered  to  keep  his  men  at  the  works  till 
the  last,  103;  by  mistake  his  command 
included  in  the  order  to  embark,  leads 
men  back  to  their  post,  104;  on  board  of 
war,  161;  166. 

Milan  decree,  The,  Vol.  I.,  539. 

Miles,  W.  P.,  Vol. III.,  695. 

Miller,  S.  F.,  Vol.  II.,  on  Electoral  Com- 
mission, 1065. 

Miller,  W.  H.  H.,  Vol.  II.,  attorney -general 
under  Benjamin  Harrison,  1227. 
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Mills  bill,  The,  Vol.  II.,  1222. 

Mims,  Fort,  Vol.  I.,  massacre  of  the  whites 
at,  591. 

Miranda,  Vol.  I.,  scheme  of,  401;  capture, 
410. 

Miro,  Governor,  Vol.  III., grants  Wilkinson 
permission  to  bring  tobacco  to  New  Or- 
leans, Wilkinson  broaches  scheme  of  col- 
onization to,  547;  Wilkinson  writes  to, 
Miro  writes  to  the  home  government, 
549;  district  named  for,  cipher  messages 
between  Wilkinson  and,  the  South  Caro- 
lina company,  Wilkinson  and,  551-2, 

Missionary  Ridge,  Battle  of.  Vol.  II.,  967, 
968. 

Mississippi,  Vol.  I.,  411;  admitted  to  the 
Union,  519;  Vol.  II.,  election  troubles  in, 
1006;  Vol.  III.,  104. 

Mississippi  river.  The,  Introduction,  10  ; 
Vol.  I.,  discoveries  of  Marquette  and  De 
Soto,  17;  French  defenses  on,  24;  treating 
for  navigation  of,  326,  334,  335;  neces- 
sity for  a  free  outlet  to  the  sea,  389 ;  395; 
right  to  navigation  refused  by  Spain, 
possession  of  Louisiana  and,  407-8;  432; 
seven  states  vote  for  treaty  giving  Spain 
control  of,  502;  511;  528;  Burr  prepares 
for  expedition  down,  587;  territory  be- 
yond undervalued,  609;  western  bound- 
ary of  the  United  States  prior  to  Louisiana 
purchase,  610;  Vol.  III.,  political  situa- 
tion of,  543;  voyagers  have  property 
seized  by  Spanish  vessels,  544;  Spain  and 
navigation  of,  545;  Wilkinson  descends 
with  cargo,  546;  Gardoqui  sends  vessels 
with  colonists  to,  grants  Colonel  Morgan 
district  west  of,  547;  congress  indifferent 
regarding  use  of,  dissatisfaction  in  the 
west,  548;  550;  settlers  on  the  Cumber- 
land interested  in.  South  C-irolina  com- 
pany purchases  land  on,  531;  Spain  re- 
duces the  tariff  on  shipments  down,  552; 
George  Rogers  Clark  in  command  of  the 
Revolutionary  Legions  of,  Carondolet  im- 
poses restrictions  on  commerce  on,  554; 
Gayoso  goes  up  the,  Spain  grants  free- 
dom of  to  the  United  States,  555-6; 
Blount  schemes  to  induce  England  to 
send  forces  down  the,  Carondolet  delays 
giving  up  the  posts  on,  557;  end  of  dream 
of  Spain  to  build  a  nation  at  gateway  of, 
559;  Pontalba  on  importance  of  country 
about  the  mouth  of,  560-1;  cession  of 
Louisiana  to  France  places  a  strong 
country  at  the  gateway  of,  561;  opened 
for  deposits  at  New  Orleans  in  1801, 
closed  the  next  year,  Barbe-Marbois  on 
the  western  people  and,  562;  Madison  to 
Livingston  on  the  western  people  and, 
congress  passes  resolutions  on  navicja- 
tion  of,  563;  negotiations  of  Livinjjston 
and  Monroe,  value  of  mouth  of,  563-5; 
schemes  of  Burr  an  I  Wilkinson  and,  572- 
3;  574;  576;  578;  580;  581. 

Mississippi  River  commission.  The,  Vol.  II.. 
1172. 


Missouri,  Vol.  I.,  remainder  of  Louisiana 
organized  as  Missouri  territory,  483;  act 
of  1820  authorizing  the  citizens  of  to 
form  a  constitution  and  organize  a  state 
government,  constitution  presented  to 
congress,  a  majority  decides  that  Mis- 
souri cannot  be  received  into  the  Union 
under  constitution  presented,  debate  on, 
admission,  522-3;  614;  Vol.  II.,  discussion 
over  admission  of,  789;  part  in  Kansas 
troubles,  799;  doubtful  lovalty  of.  901; 
guerrilla  warfare  in,  902;"  Vol.  III.,  26; 
measure  of  1820  admits  as  a  slave  state 
on  condition  that  the  territory  west 
should  be  free,  51;  Border  Ruffians  cross 
over  the  line  from,  52. 

Missouri  Compromise,  The,  Vol.  L,  Jeffer- 
son disapproves,  423;  522;  first  great 
struggle  over  slavery,  545;  558;  Vol.  II., 
Tyler  on,  679;  repeal  of,  779;  in  congress, 
789;  slavery  agitation  quieted  by,' 793; 
virtual  repeal  of,  796,  799;  declared  un- 
constitutional, 801 ;  repealed  by  slav^e 
party,  808;  south  ignores,  862;  weakness 
of  as  a  defense  against  slavery,  864;  Vol. 
III.,  26,  action  of  congress  in  1820  criti- 
cised, repeal  of  in  1854,  51;  53;  congress 
objects  to  exclusion  of  free  Mulattoes  and 
Negroes  from  the  state,  Clay's  resolution 
on  lost,  adjustment  on  basis  proposed 
secured,  327-8;  Dred  Scott  case  and,  348 ; 
Samuel  Houston  opposes  repeal  of,  351; 
Sumner  in  debate  on,  362;  Stephen  A. 
Douglas'  proposition  to  extend  to  the 
Pacific  ocean  defeated,  sectional  agita- 
tion of  1849-50,  373;  O.  P.  Morton  for- 
sakes Democratic  party  on  repeal  of,  375; 
Seward  on  compromise  of  1850  and  the 
repeal  of  the,  378;  B.  F.  Wade  opposes 
the  bill  to  abrogate  the,  392;  John  Sher- 
man in  debate  on,  486. 

Mitchel,  O.  M.,  Vol.  III.,  biography,  433-5. 

Mobile,  Vol.  I.,  fackson  establishes  head- 
quarters at,  moves  from,  593. 

Molang,  Vol.  III.,  rescues  Putnam  from 
the  Indians,  228. 

Monckton,  Colonel.  Vol.  I.,  85. 

Monetarv  commission.  The,  Vol.11.,  report 
of,  1082,  1083. 

Money  panic  in  1837,  Vol.  II.,  651,  854. 

Monitor,  The,  and  the  Merrimac,  Vol.  II., 
engagement  between,  899. 

Monmouth,  Battle  of.  Vol.  I.,  173-6. 

Monroe  doctrine,  The,  Vol.  I.,  Jeffersoi^ 
enunciates  the  p^erm  of  the,  414;  Jefferson 
to  William  Short,  to  Monroe,  525-6; 
Monroe  announces,  526-7;  528;  criticism 
of,  530-2;  first  annunciation,  546;  Vol. 
II.,  Buchanan  on,  995;  Arthur  on,  1171; 
Vol.  III.,  62. 

Monroe,  James,  Vol.  I.,  wounded  at  Tren- 
ton, 123;  minister  to  France,  dissatisfac- 
tion with,  recall,  256;  398;  Pinckncy 
and  in  France,  400;  with  Livingston  in 
France,  nejjotiations  for  Louisiana,  408; 
414;  464;  474;  candidate  for  Presidency, 
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479;  480;  instructions  to  commissioners 
at  Ghent,  489;  491;  birth,  495;  educa- 
tion, military  service,  studies  law,  496; 
member  of  legislature,  elected  to  seat  in 
congress,  friendship  with  Madison,  pro- 
poses an  amendment  to  the  Articles  of 
Confederation,  497;  correspondence  with 
Madison,  foreign  appointments,  498; 
letters  to  Madison,  499;  on  committee 
to  instruct  Jay  relative  to  proposed  treaty 
with  Spain,  500;  member  of  a  court  to 
adjust  differences  between  Massachusetts 
and  New  York,  removal  to  Fredericks- 
burg, elected  to  state  legislature,  delegate 
to  state  convention,  501;  opposed  to 
ratification  of  the  Constitution,  Grayson 
and,  detail  the  eflforts  to  conclude  treaty 
with  Spain,  502;  political  opposition  to 
Madison,  party  lines,  elected  senator, 
minister  to  France,  503;  reception  in 
Paris,  repeal  of  retaliatory  decree,  Pick- 
ering censures,  '  View  of  the  Conduct  of 
the  Executive,'  etc.,  504;  Washington's 
marginal  comments  in  Monroe's  '  View,' 
French  jealousy  of  Jay's  mission  to  En- 
gland, communication  to  French  govern- 
ment, correspondence  and  discussion  on, 
505-6;  communication  of  the  French 
government,  attends  a  council,  proposes 
that  the  complaints  of  the  government 
be  made  in  writing,  a  party  in  the  direc- 
tory favors  war  against  the  United 
States,  influence  of,  decides  against  such 
action,  recall,  return  to  America,  506-7; 
in  legislature  of  Virginia,  governor  of, 
envoy  to  France  with  power  to  conclude 
treaty  of  purchase  of  Louisiana,  Jeffer- 
son's'letter  to.  508-9;  Louisiana,  509-11; 
minister  to  the  court  of  St.  James,  511 ; 
called  to  Spain  on  dispute  regarding 
boundaries  of  the  Floridas,recalled  to  Lon- 
don to  maintain  the  rights  of  the  United 
States  as  neutrals,  Pinckney  and,  nego- 
tiate a  treaty  in  1806,  Jefferson  returns 
treaty  to,  with  criticism,  offers  Monroe 
the  governorship  of  New  Orleans,  de- 
tained by  affair  of  the  Chesapeake  and 
Leopard,  returns  to  America,  512;  the 
"Quids"  advocate  as-candidate  for  Presi- 
dent, dissatisfaction  with  Jefferson's 
course  regarding  the  treaty,  election  of 
Madison,  the  "Quids"  protest  against 
the  decision  of  the  caucus,  communica- 
tions between  Jefferson  and,  Madison  on, 
513;  again  governor  of  Virginia,  suc- 
ceeds Robert  Smith  as  secretary  of  state 
under  Madison,  adds  duties  of  secretary 
of  war,  arranges  for  defense  of  Ncvv 
Orleans,  513-14;  elected  l^esident,  515  ; 
correspondence  with  Jackson,  selection  of 
cabinet,  516-17;  carries  forward  later 
measures  of  Madison's  a-dministration, 
military  knowledge,  tour  of  inspection, 
coast  fortifications  and  defenses,  ad- 
dresses, to  New  York  Society  of  the 
Cincinnati, 518;  to  citizens  of  Kennebunk 


on  merging  of  parties,  legislation  of  Fif- 
teenth congress,  519-20;  difficulties  with 
Spain,  the  Floridas,  Mexican  boundary, 
520 ;  treaty  convention  with  Great 
Britain,  the  fisheries,  northwest  boundary 
line,  etc.,  the  President  makes  tour  of 
inspection,  depression  in  the  money  mar- 
ket, 521;  protection  of  manufactures, 
the  pension  law,  Alabama,  Maine,  Mis- 
souri admitted  to  the  Union,  522—3; 
Sixteenth  congress,  appropriation  for  the 
navy  reduced,  the  President  authorized 
to  assume  control  of  the  Floridas,  elected 
second  term.  Seventeenth  congress,  524; 
consults  Jefferson  on  attitude  of  the 
allied  powers  of  Europe  regarding  Spain 
and  provinces,  Jefferson's  reply,  letter  to 
William  Short,  the  Monroe  doctrine,  525- 
6;  internal  improvements,  election  of  J. 
Q.  Adams,  Adams  on  administration  of, 
527;  comparison  of,  with  Jefferson  and 
Madison,  criticism  of  character  and  ser- 
vices, 527-8;  retires  to  Loudoun  county, 
Virginia,  appointed  a  county  magistrate, 
president  of  convention  to  revise  the 
constitution  of  the  state,  family,  death, 
528-9;  life  and  administration,  530-2; 
Vol.  III.,  15;  24;  25;  election  in  1820, 
the  most  decisive  vote  ever  given  for  a 
President,  26;  finance  during  administra- 
tion, 95-6;  on  protection  to  manufac- 
tures, 152;  157;  277;  313;  317;  818; 
327;   565;  grave  of,  763-4.  , 

Montague's,  Vol.  III.,  headquarters  of  the 
Sons  of  Liberty,  706. 

Montana,  Vol.  II.,  bill  for  the  admission  of 
and  Washington  territories,  1218. 

Monterey,  Vol.  II.,  General  Taylor  arrives 
at,  703;  Ampudia  at,  721;  defenses  of, 
capture  of,  722;  Santa  Anna  before,  728; 
effect  of  capture  of  in  lUnited  States^ 
727. 

Montesquieu,  Vol.  III.,  quoted,  605. 

Montez,  Vol.  I.,  Ruaz  and,  565-6. 

Montgomery,  Vol.  III.,  Confederate  con. 
gress  at,  695;  flag  displayed  over  state 
house,  696. 

Montgomerv,  Fort,  Vol.  I.,  capture  of  Port 
Clinton  aiid,  152. 

Montgomerv,  Richard,  Vol.  I.,  expedition 
to  Canada,  death,  78-9;  84;  88;  Vol.IIL, 
223;  biography.  244-6;  250. 

Monticello,  Vol.  I.,  Jefferson's  home  at, 
information  of  Tarleton's  raid  sent  to, 
377;  379;  389;  395;  Jefferson's  life  at, 
397;  400;  419;  description  of,  Professor 
Tucker  on,  420-1;  424;  426;  visitors  at, 
427;  449. 

Montpelier,  Vol.  I.,  home  of  James  Madi- 
son, 436,  437;  449;  Madison's  life  at, 
474;  491. 

Montreal,  Introduction,  Jacques  Cartier 
reaches  site  of,  11;  Vol.  I.,  surrender  of, 
57;  Montgomery  takes  possession  of,  78, 
79;  Vol.  III.,  Putnam  sent  a  prisoner  to, 
in  Amherst's  campaign  against,  228;  La 
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Salle  returns  to,  586;  Joliet  drowned  in 
the  rapids  near,  588. 

Moore,  Governor  Sir  Henry,  Vol.  III.,  per- 
mits the  Sons  of  Liberty  to  erect  a  liberty 
pole,  705-6. 

Morales,  the  Intendent,  Vol.  III.,  order 
prohibiting  the  use  of  New  Orleans  as  a 
place  of  deposit,  560. 

Morell,  George,  Vol.  III.,  506;  533,  53-i, 
535. 

Morgan,  Colonel,  Vol.  III., Gardoqui grants 
him  land  west  of  the  Mississippi,  547. 

Morgan,  General  Daniel,  Vol.  I.,  140;  his 
rifles  re-inforce  Gates,  meet  Burgoyne  and 
are  driven  back,  150;  opens  destructive 
fire  on  Burgoyne's  right,  151  ;  in  the 
district  of  Ninetj'-six,  victory  at  the  Cow 
pens,  214-15. 

Morgan,  John,  Vol.  II.,  raid  into  Ohio, 
1043. 

Morgan,  William,  Vol.  I.,  writes  expose  of 
the  secrets  of  Free-Masonry,  disappears, 
556,  633;  Vol.  III..  29. 

Mormons,  The,  Vol.  II.,  trouble  the  govern- 
ment, 807;  Garfield  on,  1149;  Arthur  on, 
1170;  Vol.  III.,  troubles  with  increase 
w^ar  expenses,  109. 

Morocco,  Vol.  I.,  380. 

Morris,  Gouverneur,  Vol.  I.,  minister  to 
PVance,  248,  249;  recall,  251;  prepares 
table  containing  the  ratio  of  value  for 
foreign  coin,  submits  plan  for  adoption 
of  a  monetary  unit,  379-80;  informal 
agent  of  the  United  States  in  England, 
390;  393;  on  Washington  city,  402;  503; 
Vol.  III.,  262;  biography,  276-7;  604; 
607;  611;  639. 

Morris,  Robert,  Vol.  I.,  agent  of  marine, 
instructed  to  have  vessels  ready  to  carry 
copies  of  ratification  of  treaty  to  France, 
instructed  to  prepare  a  table  on  foreign 
coin,  379,  380;  Vol.  II.,  guardian  of  W. 
H.  Harrison.  657,  658;  Vol.  III.,  biog- 
raphy, 260-3;  277;  622;  639. 

Morris,  Thomas,  Vol.  I.,  presents  petitions 
for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  560. 

Morristown,  Vol.  I.,  General  Lee  at,  119; 
Lee  leaves,  120;  Washington  occupies, 
125;  army  breaks  camp  at,  128;  Washing- 
ton again  occupies,  129;  Washington 
takes  main  bodv  of  army  to  winter  quar- 
ters at,  187;  sufferings  at,  199. 

Morse,  A.  P.,  Vol.  II.,  1066. 

Morse,  Professor  S.  B..  Vol.  III.,  on  a 
peaceful  division  of  the  flag,  696. 

Morse  telegraph,  Vol.  II.,  bill  for,  746. 

Morton,  Levi  P.,  Vol.  III.,  biography,  496. 

Morton.  Oliver  P.,  Vol.  II.,  named  for 
Presidency,  1056;  on  electoral  committee, 
1061;  on  Electoral  Commission,  1065; 
opposes  Electoral  Commission  bill,  1068; 
Vol.  III.,  ballot  for,  68  ;  biography, 
374-7. 

Moultrie,  Fort,  Vol.  I.,  189;  surrenders  to 
the  British,  190. 


Moultrie,  William,  Vol.  I.,  85;  Vol.  III.. 
232;  biography,  242-3. 

Mount  Pleasant.  Vol.  I.,  the  British  gam 
possession  of,  190. 

Mount  Vernon,  Vol.  I.,  estate  of  Lawrence 
Washington,  12;  20;  Washington  goes 
to,  36;  38;  reports  that  it  is  in  danger, 
Mrs.  Washington  leaves.  81,  Washington 
at,  222,  227,  235,  237,  239,  259-60, 
261,  393;  commission  meets  at,  450; 
Washington's  grave  at.  761. 

Mud  Island,  Vol.  I.,  works  erected  on,  135; 
139. 

Muhlenberg,  Mr.,  Vol.  I.,  475. 

Mundy,  Judge,  Vol.  III.,  536. 

Murray,  Mr.,  Vol.  III.,  Sebastian,  Innes, 
Nicholas  and,  555;  Carondolet  submits 
propositions  to,  557—8. 

Mutiny  in  American  militia.  Vol.  I.,  595. 

Mutiny  of  Pennsylvania  regiments.  Vol.  I., 
213-14. 


Naddoddr,  Introduction,  6. 

Napoleon  I.,  Vol.  I.,  482;  Milan  decree, 
539;  541;  542;  543;  Vol.  III.,  deter- 
mines to  acquire  Louisiana,  Pontalba 
prepares  memoir,  treaty  with  the  Duke 
of  Parma,  560—1,  563;  on  transfer  of 
Louisiana,  564. 

Napoleon  III.,  Vol.  II.,  attempts  to  estab- 
lish a  Mexican  empire,  910;  Grant  on 
war  with,  1018,  1019. 

Narragansetts,  The,  Introduction,  25. 

Nashville,  Vol.  I.,  Jackson  unpopular  at, 
makes  it  his  home,  583 ;  quarrel  of  the 
Bentonsand  Jackson  at,591;  Jackson'sre- 
ception  at,  597;  Vol.  III.,  Burr  goes  to,580. 

Natchez,  Vol.  I.,  590;  Vol.  III.,  551;  Wil- 
kinson intimates  that  he  will  take  pos- 
session of  the  fort  of,  556;  Carondolet 
retains  possession  of,  557,  558 ;  the 
Spaniards  evacuate  the  forts  at,  United 
States  troops  enter,  559;  568;  577;  Burr 
expects  force  to  meet  him  near,  580;  Burr 
lands  above,  581. 

Natchez  district,  The,  Vol.  III.,  Great 
Britain  purchases  of  the  Choctaws,  543. 

Natchitoches,  Vol.  III.,  Wilkinson  at,  577; 
writes  to  Burr  from.  578. 

National  Banking  law,  The,  Vol.  II., 
passed  by  congress,  910. 

National  banks.  The,  Vol.  II.,  Fillmore  on, 
748,  765;  Vol.  III.,  organized  under  act 
of  June  3,  1864,  issues  secured  by  de- 
posits of  government  bonds  circulate 
freely,  115;  116;  increase  their  circula- 
tion, 117;  119;  121;  increase  their  issues 
under  the  Resumption  act,  123. 

National  Constitutional  Union  party.  The, 
Vol.  II., nominate  Bell  for  President,  809; 
810;  Vol.  III.,  60. 

"Native  American  party,  The,"  Vol.  II., 
Buchanan  on,  796. 

Naturalization  laws.  Vol.  I.,  348;  recon- 
structed, 407;  Vol.11.,  President  Benjamin 
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Harrison  on,  1226,  Vol.  III.,  amendment 
of,  14. 

Naval  Retiring  board,  The,  Vol.  III.,  An- 
drew Foote  serves  on,  420. 

Navarre,  Robert,  Vol.  III.,  527. 

Navy,  The,  Vol.  1.,  John  Adams'  measure 
for  organization  of,  congress  provides 
for,  317;  naval  academy,  323;  depart- 
ment established,  1798,  provision  for 
equipment,  345;  346;  appropriation  for, 
347;  400;  fleet  dispatched  against  Bar- 
bary  pirates,  406  ;  limited  to  six  vessels, 
407;  the  Chesapeake  and  Leopard,  naval 
force  strengthened,  411-12;  number  of  ves- 
sels, additional  frigates  authorized,  482- 
3;  victories  of,  486-7;  Algerine  vessels 
captured,  490;  Vol.  III.,  organized  in 
1775,  John  Paul  Jones  captures  the 
Drake,  in  command  of  a  small  fleet  fur- 
nished in  France,  247;  combat  between 
the  Richard  and  the  Serapis,  248-9; 
Decatur  destroys  the  Philadelphia,  in 
command  of  gun-boats  before  Tripoli, 
captures  the  Macedonian,  298-9;  loss  of 
the  Chesapeake,  306-7. 

Nebraska  territory  organized.  Vol.  II., 798. 

Negro  question.  The,  Vol.  II.,  importance 
of,  992;  Grant  on,  992-3;  in  Georgia, 
993;  Haves  on,  1047,  1048,  1070,  1071; 
Garfield  on,  1148-9. 

Nelson,  Captain,  Introduction,  brings  stores 
and  settlers  to  Jamestown,  19-20. 

"Nepotism,"  Vol.  II.,  Grant  charged  with, 
998. 

Netheriands,  The,  Vol.  I.,  380. 

Neutrality,  Vol.  I.,  Washington's  proclama- 
tion of,  249;  France  and  Great  Britain 
notified  of  America's,  250;  Great  Britain 
does  not  appreciate  American,  251;  laws 
re-affirmed  under  John  Adams,  345 ; 
efforts  to  maintain,  346,  Jefferson's  in 
France,  386;  390;  measures  against  Og- 
den  and  Smith  for  violation  of  dropped, 
410;  Jefferson  on,  525;  Monroe  doctrine, 
526,   530-1;    England   forbids  trade  by 

.  neutrals  with  her  enemies,  539;  secretary 
of  war  to  Andrew  Jackson  regarding 
Spanish  territory,  593;  Nicholas  guilty 
of  breach  of,  604;  Vol.  II.,  Zachary  Tay- 
lor on,  732;  Buchanan  on,  793;  violation 
of  our  laws  on,  796;  798;  Grant's  proc- 
lamation of,  993. 

Neuville,  Mons.  de,  Vol.  I.,  545. 

New  England,  Introduction,  Captain  John 
Smith  names,  17;  colonies  of,  self-govern- 
ment, 27;  general  assembh-,  general 
election,  system  of  representation 
'adopted.  28;  30;  32;  rights  of  a  republic 
practically  granted,  34  ;  Vol.  I.,  takes 
lead  in  opposition  to  the  taxation  of  the 
colonies,  59;  troops  raised  in,  the  south 
and  disagree  regarding  the  command, 
68-9;  soldiers  of,  80;  devotion  to  liberal 
education,  265;  life  of,  266;  Calvinism  of, 
269;  Adams  saves  interests  of  as  to 
boundaries  and  fisheries,  335;  prominent 


men  of,  342;  Vol.  III.,  opposed  to  war  of 
1812,  banks  south  of  suspend  specie  pay- 
ments, merchants  trade  with,  93;  594. 

Newfoundland,  Introduction,  12,  13. 

New  Hampshire,  Introduction,  28,  29;  Vol. 
I.,  votes  for  Declaration  of  Independence, 
89,  367,  369  ;  opposition  of  convention 
of  to  the  Constitution,  456;  ratification 
of  the  Constitution  carried  conditionally, 
462. 

New  Haven,  Introduction,  29  ;  Vol.  I., 
capture  of,  185. 

New  Holland,  Vol.  III.,  594. 

New  Jersey,  Vol.  I.,  73;  82;  troops  stationed 
in  for  protection  of  middle  colonies,  88 ; 
votes  for  Declaration  of  Independence,  89; 
Washington  warns  governor  of  danger 
from  Howe,  113,  114;  New  Jersej'  cam- 
paign, battles  of  Trenton  and  Princeton, 
116-25;  British  incursion,  201-2;  220; 
311;  312;  366,  367;  410;  413;  454; 
ratifies  the  Constitution,  456. 

New  Jersey  contest.  The,  Vol.  II.,  744. 

New  London,  Vol.  I.,  185. 

New  Madrid,  Vol.  III.,  547,  548;  555. 

New  Mexico,  Vol.  II.,  ceded  to  United 
States,  704;  admission  of,  706;  revenue 
laws  for,  slavery  in,  707;  Clay's  bill  for 
territorial  government  of,  749;  Vol.  III., 
51. 

New  Orleans,  Vol.  I.,  24;  use  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi as  far  as  granted,  389;  Genet  tries 
to  organize  expedition  against,  395;  407; 
412;  battle  of,  488;  suspension  of  right 
of  deposit  at,  508,  509;  Monroe  arranges 
for  defense  of,  514,  528;  589;  590;  591; 
Jackson  at,  593;  battle  of,  594;  people  of, 
Jackson's  action  towar-'s,  595;  Jackson 
issues  order  banishing  the  French  from, 
rescinds  it,  596;  597;  no  strategy'  in 
battle  of.  607;  630;  Vol.  II.,  fall  of,  907; 
election  disputes  in,  1073, 1075;  Vol.  III., 
23;  western  settlements  seek  a  market 
at,  87;  91;  to  belong  to  the  king  of  Spain 
by  treaty  of  1763,  543;  544;  Wilkinson 
takes  cargo  to,  546-7;  548;  549;  553; 
554;  555;  556;  559;  560;  562;  563;  564; 
virtually  a  foreign  city  at  time  of  pur- 
chase, 565;  568;  Burr  schemes  to  estab- 
lish independent  empire  with  as  capital, 
570;  572;  Burr's  statements  respecting, 
573;  574;  575;  577;  578;  581;  Burr 
charged  with  design  to  seize,  582. 

Newport,  Captain  Christopher,  Introduc- 
tion, in  command  of  three  vessels  lands 
on  site  of  Jamestown,  17;  member  of 
governing  council,  18;  brings  stores  and 
settlers,  returns  to  England,  19. 

New  Rochelle,  Vol.  I.,  New  York  militia 
under  Clinton  near,  97;  Howe  takes 
position  at,  112. 

Newton,  Battle  of.  Vol.  I.,  183. 

New  York  citjs  Vol.  I.,  discovery  of  plan 
to  capture,  82;  occupied  bj^  Connecticut 
troops,  83  ;  a  centre  of  interest,  84  ; 
ammunition     received     from,     85 ;     re- 
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inforced,  88;  fatal  delay,  89;  Tories  kept 
under,  92;  Tory  conspiracy ,  93;  arrival  of 
British  fleet,  94  ;  critical  position  of 
"Washington,  95;  discord  and  jealousy 
among  troops,  96;  re-inforced,  97;  fear 
during  battle  of  Long  Island,  Washing- 
ton remains  in,  criticism  of  Washington 
for  occupation  of  100-2;  retreat  to,  103, 
104 ;  division  of  army  stationed  at, 
British  fleet  sails  to,  178;  French  fleet 
fails  to  reach,  179;  Howe's  fleet  retires  to 
in  shattered  state,  180;  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
diminishes  force  at,  182;  British  fleet  at 
imprisoned  by  ice,  199;  Washington  pre- 
paring for  cooperation  with  the  French 
against,  201;  Clinton  arrives  at,  202; 
205;  Sir  Henry  Clinton  still  holds,  217 ; 
218  ;  Cornwallis  sends  detachment  to, 
219;  plan  for  joint  effort  to  capture,  220; 
design  abandoned,  221;  225;  British  still 
hold,  226;  British  evacuate,  Washington 
enters,  232;  inauguration  of  Washington 
at,  241  ;  ceremony  at,  243  ;  Jefferson 
arrives  in,  388;  Burr  opens  law  office  in, 
411;  preparations  for  defense  at,  412; 
Madison  visits,  453;  first  congress  under 
the  Constitution  assembles  in,  464 ; 
Monroe  dies  in,  529. 

New  York  state.  Introduction,  bay  first 
visited,  10;  under  Dutch,  21;  passing  into 
possession  of  England,  27;  first  assembly, 
33;  Vol.  I., resists  Stampand  Tax  act, 59; 
legislature  suspended,  63;  protests  against 
closing  port  of  Boston,  65;  delegates 
withdraw  from  vote  on  Declaration  of 
Independence,  89,  366;  give  vote,  368; 
Declaration  of  Independence  received  with 
joy  bymajority,90;  Long  Island  occupied, 
98;  battle  of  Long  Island,  99-102;  re- 
treat, 103 ;  battle  of  White  Plains,  112 ; 
doubtful  lo3''alty  of,  116;  incursion  from, 
134;  confidence  inspired  by  victory  at 
Bennington,  149;  British  troops  move 
up  the  Hudson,  bum  Kingston,  152;  184; 
Tryon's  expedition  from,  185  ;  aristo- 
cratic and  Episcopal,  311;  318;  319;  320; 
368 ;  opposes  third  term,  383 ;  indicts 
Aaron  Burr,  410;  413;  proposes  conven- 
tion, 454  ;  anti-Masonic,  556  ;  anti- 
slavery,  delegates  from,  567;  569;  598 ; 
supports  Andrew  Jackson,  614;  624. 

New  York,  The,  Vol.  III.,  297. 

Niagara,  The,  Vol.  III.,  304. 

Nicaragua,  Vol.  I.,  527;  Vol.  II.,  seizure  of, 
798. 

Nicaragua  canal.  The,  Vol.  II.,  Grant 
favors,  1024;  Arthur  favors,  1171. 

Nicaragua  Canal  company,  The,  Vol.  II., 
1218,  1223. 

Nicholas,  Vol.  III.,  555,  558. 

Nicholas,  George,  Vol.  L,  calls  for  investi- 
gation of  Jefferson's  conduct  as  to  pro- 
tection of  Richmond,  retracts,  377-8. 

Nicolay,  John  G.,  Vol.  II.,  secretary  to 
President  Lincoln,  883. 

Ninety-six,    District    of.    Vol.    I.,    part    of 


Greene's  army  under  Morgan  at,  198, 
214. 

Noble,  John  W.,  Vol.  II.,  secretary  of  the 
interior  under  Harrison,  1227. 

Noddle's  island.  Vol.  III.,  skirmish  of,  241. 

Non-importation-     See  Trade. 

Nonsuch,  The,  Vol.  III.,  304. 

Norris,  Peter,  Vol.  III.,  707. 

Norsemen,  The,  Introduction,  5—7- 

North  Carolina,  Vol.  I.,  89;  constitution 
of,  319;  368;  383;  413;  Quakers  of, 
free  their  slaves,  558;  582;  Vol.  III., 
cedes  land  to  congress,  rescinds  its  action, 
550. 

North  End  club.  Vol.  III.,  205. 

North,  Lord,  Vol.  I.,  prime  minister  of  En- 
gland, 64;  presents  conciliatory  bills, 
168;  sees  his  mistake,  308;  discontent 
against  his  ministry,  328  ;  cabinet 
wrecked  on  the  subject  of  American 
afl"airs,  333;  answer  to  propositions  of, 
363. 

"Northern  Neck,"  Vol.  I.,  the  Washing- 
tons  purchase  lands  on,  6;  belle  of  the,  7. 

Northwest  territorv,  The,  Vol.  I.,  proposal 
that  a  road  be  built  to,  627;  Vol.  II., 
St.  Clair  governor  of,  661 ;  W.  H.  Har- 
rison secures  laws  for  government  of, 
divided,  661;  rebelUons  in,  714;  Vol. 
III.,  judicial  system  of  the,  528. 

Northwestern  boundary  line.  Vol.  I.,  treaty 
with  Great  Britain  respecting,  521 ;  Vol. 
II.,  in  campaign  of  1844,  698;  700; 
794;  settled,  700-1. 

Norwalk,  Vol.  I.,  Fairfield  and,  sacked  and 
burned,  185. 

Nova  Scotia,  Vol.  I.,  the  French  menaced 
in,  39,  47;  Vol.  III.,  Wayne  chosen  to 
superintend  scheme  of  colonization  to, 272. 

"Novanglus,"  Vol.  I.,  nom  de  plume  of 
John  Adams  in  reply  to  "  Massachuset- 
tensis,"  315. 

Nullification,  Vol.  I.,  J.  Q.  Adams  thinks 
Jackson's  message  of  1832  a  surrender  to 
the  nullifiers,  559;  618;  Jackson  an 
enemy  to,  624;  Calhoun  the  head  and 
front  of,  first  declaration  of,  in  relation 
to  the  tariff",  629;  origin  of  the  phrase, 
Jackson  a  nullifier,  yet  opposed  to,  630; 
Vol.  II.,  Jackson  denounced  for  his  views 
on,  681 ;  President  Buchanan  admits 
doctrine  of,  812;  Vol.  III.,  notion  of 
South  Carolina,  33;  conventions  at 
Charleston  and  Ccdumbia,  action  respect- 
ing, 160;  measui-es  of  South  Carolina 
condemned,  161 ;  Calhoun  speaks  in  sup- 
port of,  319;  Daniel  Webster  speaks 
against,  Madison  on,  335;  Winfield 
Scott  at  Charleston  during  trouble,  342. 

Nullification  in  congress,  Vol.  II.,  Garfield's 
speech  on,  1141. 

Oberlin,  Vol.  II.,  Fugitive  Slave  law  re- 
sisted at,  752. 

O'Conor,  Charles,  Vol.  II.,  nominated  for 
President,  1000;  1065;  Vol.  III.,  66. 
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Ogden  case,  The,  Vol.  III.,  190. 

Ogden,  Samuel  J.,  Vol.  I.,  410. 

O'Hara,  General,  Vol.  I.,  leads  British 
troops  at  surrender  of  Yorktown,  225. 

Ohio,  Vol.  I.,  charge  against  Burr,  411; 
614;  Vol.  III.,  admitted  to  the  Union, 
87;  M.  R.  Waite  removes  to,  divided 
into  two  districts,  bar  of  distinguished 
for  ability,  convention  in  1873  for  the 
revision  of  the  constitution,  465-6;  har- 
assed by  Indians,  554 ;  Burr  thinks 
people  of  may  be  too  plodding  for  his 
enterprise,  571;  Burr  popular  at  Mari- 
etta, visits  Chillicothe,  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment, 574;  John  Graham  warns  the 
government  of  designs  of  Burr  and  Blen- 
nerhassett,  575 ;  authorities  of  move 
vigorously,  576;  579;  Burr's  plot  crip- 
pled by  activity  of,  580:  case  of  Blenner- 
hassett  remanded  to,  584 ;  territory 
northwest  of,  585;  ancient  trees  found 
in,  first  exploration  of,  586,  587;  593; 
595;  596;  597. 

Ohio  company.  The,  Vol.  I.,  charter  ob- 
tained in  the  name  of,  18;  imports  goods, 
prepares  to  send  out  a  colony,  Lawrence 
Washington  at  head  of.  Gist  sent  to  ex- 
plore lands  of,  19;  21;  in  a  quandary, 
22;  erecting  a  fort,  30;  George  Washing- 
ton reaches  trading-post  of,  31. 

Ohio  Gazette,  The,  Vol.  III.,  574. 

Ohio  Idea,  The,  Vol.  III.,  68;  458. 

Ohio  Life  and  Trust  companv,  Vol.  III., 
fails,  109. 

Ohio  river,  The,  Vol.  I.,  the  French  re- 
christen,  Ohio  company  granted  right  to 
take  up  land  north  of,  18 ;  31 ;  Vol.  III., 
Wilkinson  advises  Carondolet  that  car- 
goes be  sent  from  New  Orleans  to,  that 
the  mouth  of  be  strongly  fortified,  555; 
Carondolet  proposes  that  Fort  Massac 
on,  be  taken  possession  of,  states  that 
Spain  would  grant  land  between  the 
Mississippi  and  the,  558  ;  regiments 
ordered  to  position  near  the  mouth  of, 
560;  Burr's  project  to  cut  a  canal  at  the 
Falls  of,  567;  Blennerhassett's  island  on, 
573 ;  574;  Burr  goes  down  the  Falls  of, 
575;  Blennerhassett  starts  down  at  mid- 
night, 576;  Burr's  plan  for  rendezvous 
on,  577;  578;  Great  Britain  acquires 
territorv  north  of,  from  France,  1762, 
585;  586;  discovery  of,  by  La  Salle, 
585-97 ;  France  claims  by  virtue  of  its 
discovery,  588;  La  Salle  hopes  to  find 
passage  to  the  Red  sea  by  the,  statement 
of  Indians  as  to  rise  of,  590;  592;  593; 
594;  595;  map  made  in  1692,596;  party 
sent  by  Governor  Woods  to  find  the,  597. 

Ohio  valley.  The,  Vol.  I.,  French  claim  to, 
18,  19;  French  build  new  defenses  in,  the 
colonies  prepare  to  oppose,  Indian  tribes 
in,  20;  critical  position  of  Indians  in,  23; 
French  determination  to  possess,  24-5; 
34;  Washington  makes  expedition  to, 
62. 


Oklahoma,  Vol.  II.,  bill  for  organization 
of  the  territory  of,  1218. 

"  Old  Ironsides"  (the  frigate  Constitution), 
Vol.  I.,  captures  the  Guerriere  and  the 
Java,  486;  Vol.  III.,  Decatur  commands, 
299;  Lawrence  an  officer  of,  Bainbridge 
commands,  305. 

Oleomargarine  act.  The,  Vol.  II.,  1218. 

Oliver,  Andrew,  Vol.  I., lieutenant-governor 
of  Massachusetts,  the  king  petitioned  to 
remove,  305;  impeachment  of,  307. 

Omnibus  bill.  Vol.  II.,  749;  Buchanan  on, 
795. 

Omnibus  Territorial  Admission  bill.  The, 
Vol.  II.,  1223. 

O'Neil,  Peggy,  Vol.  I.,  causes  trouble  in 
Jackson's  administration,  621—3,  626. 

Onis,  Don,  Vol.  I.,  545. 

Onondaga,  Vol.  III.,  592. 

Ontario,  Lake,  Vol.  I.,  the  French  arm 
vessel  for  service  on,  19. 

Ord,  General,  Vol.  II.,  973,  974,  975. 

Oregon,  Vol.  I.,  northern  boundary  disputed, 
proposal  to  correlate  Texas  with.  570; 
Vol.  II.,  occupation  of,  in  campaign  of 
1844,  698;  Polk  on,  699,  700,  701;  bill 
for  organizing,  705;  election  disputes  in, 
1066;  Vol.  III.,  43;  Gallatin  publishes 
letters  on,  290. 

Ostend  Manifesto,  The,  Vol.  II.,  796. 

Oswald,  Richard,  Vol.  I.,  representative  of 
England  to  treat  regarding  peace,  334-5. 

Otis,  James,  Vol.  I.,  protest  against  royal 
prerogative,  280;  member  of  committee 
to  report  regarding  the  Stamp  act,  draws 
resolutions,  282-3;  publishes  pamphlet 
admitting  right  of  parliament  to  pass 
laws  binding  on  the  colonies,  285-6; 
member  of  council  to  pray  that  the  courts 
of  law  be  opened,  288,  289;  Vol.  III., 
biography,  235-8. 

Ottawa,  The,  Vol.  III.,  592. 

Ottawas,  The,  Vol.  I.,  19;  Vol.  III.,  597. 

Pacific  railroad.  Vol.  II.,  first  explora- 
tions for,  779;  Vol.  III.,  56;  58;  62;  T. 
H.Benton  one  of  the  firstto  urge  building, 
321;  the"Thurman  Act,"  476. 

Pacific  Railroad  companies.  Vol.  II.,  re- 
quired to  maintain  telegraph  lines,  1218. 

Pacific  Railroad  Funding  act,  Vol.  III.,  479. 

Packard,  Governor,  Vol.  II.,  and  election 
disputes,  1073-6. 

Packenham,  General,  Vol.  I.,  killed  in  the 
battle  of  New  Orleans,  488. 

Paine,  Robert  Treat,  Vol.  I.,  309;  Vol.  III., 
622. 

Paine,  Thomas,  Vol.  I.,  Jefferson's  action 
respecting  criticised,  405;  J.  Q.  Adams 
assails  his  Rights  of  Man,  535. 

Palmer,  Edmund,  Vol.  III.,  arrested  as  a 
spy,  executed,  229-30. 

Palmer,  Thomas,  Vol.  III.,  530. 

Palmer,  Thomas  W.,  Vol.  III.,  senator  for 
Michigan,  514. 

Palo  Alto,  Battle  of.  Vol.  II..  702,  703.720. 
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Panama  canal,  The,  Vol.  II.,  1002;  Hayes 
on,  1101;  Arthur  on,  1168;  Cleveland  on, 
1198. 

Parke,  General,  Vol.  II.,  974,  975. 

Parma,  Duke  of.  Vol.  III.,  treaty  between 
and  Napoleon  I.,  561. 

Parsons,  Andx-ew,  Vol.  III.,  governor  of 
Michigan,  509. 

"Particularistic,"  Vol.  III.,  603. 

Particularists,  The,  Vol.  III.,  10. 

Parton,  James,  Vol.  I.,  on  Andrew  Jackson, 
622,  641-2;  Vol.  III.,  on  the  United 
States  bank,  98. 

Pass,  Mr.,  Vol.  III.,  Stow  and  recast  the 
Liberty  bell,  707. 

Passaic,  The,  Vol.  III.,  water-power  of 
Falls  of,  134. 

Patents,  Vol.  I.,  390;  Vol.  III.,  number 
issued,  144. 

Patronage,  Vol.  II.,  Grant  on,  1021. 

Patterson,  Vol.  III.,  134. 

Paulding,  James  K.,  Vol.  II.,  secretary  of 
navy  under  Van  Buren,  652. 

Paulus  Hook,  Vol.  I.,  97;  187. 

Pawtucket,  Vol.  III.,  first  machine  for 
spinning  cotton  by  water-power  started, 
134. 

Payne,  Henry  B.,  Vol.  II.,  on  electoral  com- 
mittee, 1061;  on  Electoral  Commission, 
1065. 

Peabody,  Nathaniel,  Vol.  1.,  200. 

Peace  convention,  The,  Vol.  II.,  823,  824. 

Peacock,  The,  Vol.  I.,  British  brig  captured 
and  sunk  by  the  Hornet,  487;  Vol.  III., 
305. 

Pearson,  Captain,  Vol.  III.,  248. 

Pedee  river.  The,  Vol.  I.,  214. 

Peekskill,  Vol.  I.,  Washington-  inspects 
posts  about,  114;  Lee  reaches,  119;  regi- 
ments arrive  at,  120;  troops  at,  128;  Sul- 
livan's advance  to,  129;  Putnam  in  com- 
mand at,  152;  Conway  ordered  to,  166. 

Pelican,  The,  Vol.  I.,  British  brig  captures 
the  Argus,  487. 

Pell's  Point,  Vol.  I.,  Howe  lands  on.  111. 

Pemberton,  General,  Vol.  II.,  atVicksburg, 
912,  966;  surrenders  Vicksburg,  966. 

Pendleton  bill.  The,  Vol.  II.,  1175. 

Pendleton,  Edmund,  Vol.  I.,  62;  363;  443; 
451;  457. 

Pendleton,  George  H.,  Vol.  II.,  nominated 
for  vice-president,  918 ,  defeated  for  gov- 
ernor of  Ohio,  1051;  upholds  greenback 
theories,  1128;  Vol.  III.,  nominated  for 
vice-president,  63;  ballot  for,  name  with- 
drawn, 64;  author  of  the  "Ohio  Idea," 
68. 

Peninsular  campaign,  The,  Vol.  II.,  900. 

Penn,  William,  Introduction,  settlement, 
27;  "  frame  of  government, "  surrenders 
right  of  appointment,  grants  a  new  char- 
ter, 33-4. 

Pennsylvania,  Introduction,  27;  nearly  a 
representative  democracy,  33;  34;  Vol.  I., 
George  Croghan  sent  by  governor  of  to  ex- 
plore, Indians  attend  a  council  with,  19; 


votes  for  Declaration  of  Independence,  89, 
90;ofmore  than  doubtful  loyalty, 116;  citi- 
zens of  western  revolt  against  excise  laws, 
251-2;  476;  not  yet  ripe  for  Declaration 
of  Independence,  366;  votes  against, 
vote  changed,  368;  451;  454;  ratifies  the 
Constitution,  456;  614;  Vol.  III.,  grants 
charters  to  forty-one  banks,  93;  manu- 
factures, 133,  134;  215;  assembly  of 
makes  appropriation  for  a  house  to  meet 
in,  724. 

Pennsylvania  Gazette,  The,  Vol.  Ill, 
founded  by  Benjamin  Franklin,  214. 

Pennsylvania,  University  of,  Vol.  HI, 
founded  by  Franklin,  215. 

Pensacola,  Vol.  I.,  the  British  take  post  at, 
in  Spanish  territory,  British  retreat  to, 
Jackson  attacks,  forts  surrender,  593; 
Nicholas'  breach  of  neutrality  at,  604; 
Jackson  takes  possession  of,  leaves  garri- 
son, 607;  restored  to  Spain,  608;  Vol. 
III.,  Spain  makes  a  treaty  at,  544;  Burr 
tries  to  reach,  582. 

Pension  bills.  Vol.  II.,  Cleveland  vetoes, 
1203. 

Pensions,  Vol.  I.,  act  passed  by  Fifteenth 
congress,  amended,  519  ;  more  than  one 
million  dollars  paid  for,  522. 

Percy,  Lord,  Vol.  I.,  Knj'phausen  and,  at- 
tack Fort  Washington,  114. 

Perrot,  Nicholas,  Vol.  III.,  592. 

Perry,  Commodore  Oliver  Hazard,  Vol.  I., 
victory  on  Lake  Erie,  487  ;  Vol.  11., 
arrives  at  Put-in-bay,  attncks  British 
fleet,  670 ;  relieves  Commodore  Connor, 
704;  Vol.  III.,  biography,  302-5. 

Perry,  The,  Vol.  III.,  Andrew  Hull  Foote 
commands,  419. 

Perryville,  Battle  of.  Vol.  II.,  967. 

Personal  Liberty  acts,  Vol.  II.,  Buchanan 
on,  804;  pretext  for  revolt,  807. 

Petersburg,  Vol.  L,  houses  burned  in,  by 
the  British,  Phillips  takes  post  at,  dies, 
218. 

Pettit,  Mr.,  Vol.  I.,  King,  Monroe  and,  on 
committee  respecting  Jay's  treaty,  500. 

Philadelphia,  Vol.  I.,  First  congress  as- 
sembles at,  62  ;  Second  Continental 
congress  at,  69 ;  Washington  called  by 
congress  to,  87  ;  called  again  to,  92? 
Philadelphia  riflemen  at  battle  of  Long 
Island,  109;  110;  117;  Washington  re- 
inforced from,  118  ;  British  aiming  to 
occupy,  120:  s^ved  by  battle  of  Trenton, 
123;  124;  British  plans  of  occupation 
defeated,  128;  American  army  marches 
through,  130;  operations  about,  132-3; 
loss  of,  134;  135;  Howe  marches  out  to 
attack  Washington,  140;  Washington's 
splendid  defense  of,  141;  British  prepar- 
ing to  leave,  170  ;  peace  commission 
arrive  at,  171;  British  evacuate,  173; 
Lee  buried  at,  176;  222;  Washington 
visits,  227  ;  Genet  visits,  249 ;  Frencli 
prizes  brought  into,  249,  250  ;  New 
England  delegation  goes  to,  311;  John 
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Adams  at, 317;  318;  322;  362;  364;  371; 
378  ;  379  ;  Constitutional  convention 
meets  at,  381;  389;  392;  393;  395;  398; 
442;  470;  Vol.  III.,  Franklin  at,  214, 
215,  216;  Franklin  on,  598;  sessions  of 
congress  at,  British  occupation  of,  return 
of  congress  to,  congress  insulted  by  Penn- 
sylvania troops  removes,  599;  601;  604; 
606;  struck  out  of  the  Seat-of-govem- 
ment  bill,  proposition  to  carry  the  capital 
to,  for  ten  years,  607 ;  Washington  city 
and,  609-10;  612;  703;  the  old  liberty 
bell  at,  707;  old  state-house,  724. 

Philadelphia,  The,  Vol.  III.,  Decatur  on  the 
Intrepid  bums  the,  in  the  harbor  of 
Tripoli,  298-9,  305. 

Phillips,  General,  Vol.  I.,  under  Burgoyne 
against  Gates,  150  ;  arrives  at  Ports- 
mouth, strengthens  works,  on  maraud- 
ing expedition  up  the  James,  dies  at 
Petersburg,  218. 

Phillips,  Wendell,  Vol.  III.,  54;  biography, 
369-70. 

Philosophical  society,  The  American,  Vol. 
III.,  founded  by  Franklin,  215, 

Phcenix,  The,  Introduction,  19. 

Pickens  Senate  rule.  The,  Vol.  I.,  565. 

Pickering,  Timothy,  Vol.  I.,  secretary  of 
war  under  Washington,  252;  transferred 
to  the  department  of  state,  255;  Adams 
retains,  345;  Adams  removes  from  his 
cabinet,  350;  leaning  toward  England 
504;  dislike  to  Monroe,  507;  enmity  be- 
tween J.  Q.  Adams  and,  537;  seat  in  the 
senate,  538;  writes  letter  denouncing  J 
Q.  Adams,  540. 

Pierce,  Franklin,  Vol.  II.,  ancestors,  birth, 
character  as  a  boy,  767;  education, 
studies  law,  practices  in  Hillsborough, 
elected  to  state  legislature,  made  speaker, 
elected  to  congress,  supports  Jackson, 
and  States  Rights,  opposes  internal  im- 
provements, and  supports  slavery,  768; 
elected  to  senate,  debates,  resigns,  prac- 
tices law  in  Concord,  New  Hampshire, 
marriage,  Mrs.  Pierce,  declines  governor- 
ship of  state,  made  district  attorney, 
declines  attorney-generalship,  reasons, 
Mexican  war,  769;  supports  annexation 
of  Texas,  enlists  as  private,  made  brig- 
adier-general, goes  to  Mexico,  remains 
at  Virgara,  goes  to  San  Juan,  difficulties 
of  the  march,  reaches  Telema  Uneva, 
770;  attacks  on  march,  770-1;  reaches 
Puebla,  772 ;  at  attack  upon  City  of 
Mexico,  772-3 ;  incidents  of  battle, 
773;  commission  to  make  peace  with 
Santa  Anna,  Molino  del  Rey,  illness,  re- 
turns home,  honored,  practices  law,  sup- 
ports Deraocrat'ic  party,  774;  nominated 
for  President,  775;  electoral  vote,  do- 
mestic affliction,  775-6 ;  inauguration, 
address,  776-7  ;  cabinet,  777  ;  on 
foreign  relations,  778  ;  disasters  of 
1854,  778—9  ;  increasing  importance  of 
slavery,  legislation    in   Pierce's    admin- 


istration, 779  ;  not  re-nominated,  ex- 
citement over  amendment  to  Army 
Appropriation  bill,  780  ;  calls  extra 
session,  message  to,  discussion  in,  sub- 
mission, 781;  on  slavery  and  abolition- 
ists, 781,  782;  attitude  during  war, 
character  of  man,  782;  Mrs.  Pierce,  re- 
tires to  Concord,  travels  abroad,  death 
of  Mrs.  Pierce,  death  of  President  Pierce, 
as  an  orator,  extracts  from  speeches, 
783-6;  Vol.  III.,  40;  48;  50;  51;  53; 
finance  during  administration,  108-9; 
on  the  tariff.  167;  340;  344;  439;  455; 
grave  of,  767. 

Pierce,  John  D.,  Vol.  III.,  506. 

Pigot,  General,  Vol.  I.,  under  Howe  in  at- 
tack on  Bunker's  Hill,  70. 

Pike,  Zebulon  M.,  Vol.  I.,  405. 

Pike's  Peak,  Vol.  I.,  409. 

Pilgrim  Fathers,  Introduction,  22. 

Pillow,  General,  Vol.  II.,  at  Columbus,  958; 
at  Fort  Donelson,  961. 

Pinckney,  Charles  C,  Vol.  I.,  appointed 
minister  to  England,  256;  ordered  to 
leave  France,  260;  345;  special  envoy  to 
France,  346;  candidate  for  vice-president, 
350;  defeated,  351;  minister  to  France, 
400;  401;  403;  404;  defeated  as  candi- 
date for  President,  409;  again,  414,  480; 
507;  537;  Vol.  III.,  15;  19;  biography, 
264-5 ;  639. 

Pinckney,  Thomas,  Vol.  I.,  minister  to  En- 
gland, 251;  resigns,  256;  candidate  for 
President,  398;  Vol.  III.,  13. 

«'  Pine  Tree  Flags,"  Vol.  III.,  687-8. 

"Pine  Tree  Shilling,"  The,  Vol.  III.,  82, 
83. 

Pinkney,  William,  Vol.  I.,  483;  490;  528. 

Piqua,  Vol.  I.,  Indian  village,  19. 

Piquet,  Admiral  La  Motte,  Vol.  III.,  pays 
first  salute  from  a  foreign  naval  power  to 
American  flag,  691-2. 

Pitcairn,  Major,  Vol.  I.,  at  Concord,  67. 

Pitt,  Fort,  Vol.  I.,  51;  237. 

Pitt,  William,  Vol.  I.,  prime  minister  of  En- 
gland, 48. 

Pittsburgh,  Vol.  I.,  183. 

Pittsburgh  Landing,  Vol.11.,  battle  of,  964; 
Garfield  at,  1118. 

Pizarro,  Introduction,  10. 

Piatt,  T.  C,  Vol.  II.,  resigns  senatorship, 
1152. 

Plymouth,  Introduction,  13;  22;  23;  29. 

Plymouth  company.  The,  Introduction,  17; 
Vol.  I.,  John  Adams  wins  case  for,  general 
counsel  of,  279. 

Plymouth  Rock,  Introduction,  23. 

Pocahontas,  Introduction,  19. 

Point  Pleasant,  Vol.  I.,  troops  of  Virginia 
conquer  Indians  at,  439. 

"Political  Boss,"  Vol.  I.,  Hamilton  the 
first,  342. 

Polk,  Colonel  Thomas,  Vol.  III..  744. 

Polk,  General,  Vol.  II.,  at  Columbus,  958. 

Polk,  James  K.,  Vol.  II.,  ancestry,  birth, 
family  move  to  Tennessee,  695;  ill-health. 
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education,  studies  law,  admitted  to  bar, 
elected  to  state  legislature,  to  congress, 
youngest  member,  policy  on  public  ques- 
tions, opposes  J.  Q.  Adams,  supports 
Jackson,  696 ;  opposes  United  States 
bank,  denounced  by  friends  of  United 
States  bank,  reelected,  defends  removal 
of  deposits,  elected  speaker  of  house  for 
five  sessions,  appeals  from  his  decisions, 
resolution  of  thanks,  sustains  candidacy 
of  Van  Buren,  declines  reelection  to  con- 
gress, elected  governor,  697 ;  nominated 
for  vice-president,  defeated  for  governor, 
retires  from  public  life,  nominated  for 
President,  "54.40  or  fight,"  on  Texas 
and  Oregon  questions,  698 ;  electoral 
vote,  inaugurated,  cabinet,  Oregon  terri- 
tory, Mexican  war.  President  Polk's  first 
message  to  congress,  views  on  tariff, 
treasury  system  and  Oregon  question, 
701;  vetoes  River  and  Harbor  bill  and 
Reimbursement  bill,  702 ;  makes  but  few 
changes  in  his  cabinet,  708;  character  of 
administration  708-9;  retires  to  Nash- 
ville, death,  marriage,  extracts  from 
inaugural  address,  709-10 ;  Vol.  III., 
ballot  for,  election,  40,  42,  43 ;  effort  to 
build  up  a  faction  splits  the  Democratic 
party  of  New  York  state,  45;  finance 
during  administration,  106-7;  measures 
in  regard  to  duties  during  administration 
of,  166;  330;  388;  423;  481;  712; 
grave  of,  766. 

Polygamy,  Vol.  II.,  Arthur  on,  1171  ; 
Cleveland  on.  1199;  Vol.  III.,  Republican 
platforms  of  1856,  1860,  1876,  1880, 
1884  denounce,  56,  60,  68,  70,  73. 

Pompton,  Vol.  I.,  New  Jersey  troops  at 
mutiny,  214. 

Pompton  Plains,  Vol.  I.,  129. 

Pontalba,  Mr.,  Vol.  III.,  544  ;  prepares 
memoir  for  Napoleon  I.,  on  Louisiana, 
560-1. 

Pope,  John,  Vol.  II.,  given  command  of 
Army  of  Virginia,  900;  at  second  battle 
of  Bull  Run,  reverses,  forces  sent  to 
McCiellan,  901  ;  confronts  Lee,  905; 
takes  Island  No.  10,  965;  Vol.  III.,  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Army  of  Virginia, 
355  ;  General  Banks  and,  in  battle  of 
Cedar  Mountain,  441. 

Poplar  Forest,  Vol.  I.,  an  estate  of  Thomas 
Jefferson,  424-5. 

Popular  vote.  The,  Vol.  HI.,  757-;^8. 

Portell,  Don  Thomas,  Vol.  III.,  gives  secret 
dispatches  to  Thomas  Power,  555. 

Porter,  .'Admiral,  Vol.  II.,  before  Vicks- 
burg,  966. 

Porter,  Fitz-John,  Vol.  II.,  Grant's  decision 
in,  1024;  court-martial  trial  of,  1118; 
bill  for  relief  of,  1175,  1176;  Arthur  on, 
1176;  Vol.  III.,  General  David  Hunter 
president  of  the  court-martial  that  tried, 
446. 

Porter,  General  P.  B.,  Vol.  I.,  553. 


Porter,  George  B.,  Vol.  III.,  governor  of 
Michigan,  500. 

Porter,  Robert  P.,  Vol.  I.,  quoted,  610. 

Portsmouth,  The,  Vol.  III.,  Foote  in  com- 
mand of  at  the  China  station,  420. 

Portugal,  Vol.  I.,  380,  381. 

Potomac,  The,  Vol.  I.,  Washington's  plan 
for  navigation  of,  237-8;  commission 
from  Virginia  and  Maryland  on  control 
of,  450-1;  Vol.  III.,  discussion  as  to  seat 
of  government  on,  602,  603,  605,  606, 
607,  608,  613. 

Potomac  company,  The,  Vol.  L,  238. 

Powell,  W.  D.,  Vol.  III.,  528. 

Power,  Thomas,  Vol.  III.,  on  secret  em- 
bassy for  Wilkinson  and  Carondolet,  555, 
556,  557,  558,  559. 

Preble,  Admiral  George  Henry,  Vol.  III., 
on  the  flag  of  the  United  States,  quoted, 
688-9,  690. 

Preble,  Commodore  Edward,  Vol.  III.,  at 
Gibraltar,  298;  bombards  Tripoli,  299. 

Presbyterian  church.  The,  Vol.  I.,  sup- 
planting Episcopacy  in  Virginia,  370; 
favors  the  passage  of  a  law  for  the  sup- 
port of  religion,  452. 

Prescott,  Colonel  WilHam,  Vol.  I.,  Putnam 
and  fortify  Breed's  and  Bunker's  hills,  70; 
re-inforces  Colonel  Hand  at  King's  Bridge, 
109. 

Prescott,  General,  Vol.  I.,  in  command  of 
the  British  at  Rhode  Island,  captured, 
129;  exchanged  for  General  Charles  Lee, 
173. 

President  Haj^es,  Vol.  II.,  General  Devens' 
reply  to,  1079. 

President,  The,  Vol.  III.,  Decatur  in  com- 
mand, captured  by  the  Endymion,  300. 

Presidential  patronage.  Vol.  I.,  removal  of 
office-holders,  405  ;  appointments  and 
removals,  466;  Jackson's  policy,  620. 

Presidents,  Graves  of  the,  Vol.  III.,  761- 
70. 

Presidents  of  the  United  States,  The,  Vol. 
HI.,  673. 

President's  seal.  The,  Vol.  HI.,  701. 

Press,  Vol.  I.,  oppressive  measures  against, 
349;  political  organs,  392;  freedom  se- 
cured, 466;  administration  organ,  472. 

Preston,  Captain,  Vol.  I.,  in  command  oi 
British  soldiers  at  Boston,  rioters  fired 
upon,  indicted  for  murder,  John  Adams 
defends,  294-6. 

Prevost,  General,  Vol.  I.,  182. 

Price,  General,  Vol.  II.,  at  Corinth,  965. 

Princeton,  Vol.  I.,  Washington  sets  out  for, 
118;  Cornwallis  advances  from,  Washing- 
ton moves  on,  battle  of,  British  regiment 
in  dislodged,  Washington  enters,  leaves, 
124-5;  Pennsylvania  mutineers  go  into 
camp  at,  214. 

Princeton  college.  Vol.  I.,  distinguished  stu- 
dents of,  438. 

Princeton,  The,  Vol.  I.,  explosion  of  gun  on 
kills  Upshur,  570. 
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Privateers,  Vol.  I.,  cabinet  meeting  called 
in  regtird  to,  393;  vessels  fitted  out  as, 
395;  President  recommends  fitting  out, 
400;  depredations  by  French,  481. 

Proctor,  Colonel,  Vol.  I.,  British  and  In- 
dians under  defeated  by  Harrison,  487. 

Proctor,  General,  Vol.  II.,  driven  out  of 
Maiden,  at  battle  of  Thames,  670. 

Prohibition  party.  The,  Vol.  II.,  nominates 
St.  John,  1190;  Vol.  III.,  nominates  James 
Black,  66;  nominates  G.  C.  Smith  of  Ken- 
tucky, 68;  nominates  Neal  Dow,  72;  nom- 
inates John  P.  St.  John,  75. 

Prohibition  party,  The  American,  Vol.  III., 
convention  at  Chicago,  platform,  nomina- 
tions, 74. 

Prophet,  The,  Vol.  II.,  spreads  discontent 
among  Indians,  662;  Shav^nees  warned 
against,  663;  holds  council  with  Governor 
Harrison,  664;  incites  mutiny  in  Proph- 
et's town,  conference  with,  665;  treach- 
ery of,  666;  flees  and  goes  over  to  the 
British,  667. 

Prospect  Hill,  Vol.  III.,  229. 

Province  Island,  Vol.  I.,  British  force  occu- 
pies, cannonades  Fort  Mercer,  137,  139. 

Prud'  hommes,  Vol.  III.,  council  of  in 
France,  539. 

Prussia,  Vol.  I.,  overtures  from  for  a  com- 
mercial treaty,  339;  liberal  treaty  with 
adopted,  340;  380. 

Publicola,  Vol.  I.,  nom  de  plume  of  J.  O. 
Adams  in  reply  to  Thomas  Paine,  535. 

Pulaski,  Count,  Vol.  I.,  at  the  Brandy  wine, 
made  brigadier-general  by  congress,  132; 
night  attack  on  by  the  British,  181. 

Pulaski,  Fort,  Vol.  III.,  reduced  by  Quincy 
A.  Gilmore,  453. 

Puritans,  The,  Introduction,  emigration  to 
Holland,  21;  embark  with  another  com- 
pany from  England,  22;  land  at  Ply- 
mouth, 23  ;  James  I.  urges  war  upon, 
John  White  plants  a  settlement  at  Cape 
Ann,  26;  transfer  to  political  affairs  the 
democratic  methods  of  their  church,  28 ; 
independence,  30;  Vol.  I.,  hold  law  in 
small  esteem,  266;  J.  Q.  Adams  a,  550. 

Putnam,  Israel,  Vol.  I.,  offers  services,  68  ; 
at  Bunker's  Hill,  70-1;  at  Lechmere,  85; 
defensive  works,  92,  94;  at  Long  Island, 
102,  107;  at  Peekskill,  138,  152-3;  Vol. 
III.,  biography,  228-30;  271;  291. 

Quaker  Hill,  Vol.  I.,  180. 

Quakers,  Introduction,  Penn  and  settle 
in  Pennsylvania,  27;  Vol.  I.,  intolerance 
to  in  Virginia,  370;  of  North  Carolina 
free  their  slaves,  558;  Vol.  III.,  anti 
slavery  sentiments  of,  612. 

Quebec,  Vol.  I.,  captured  from  the  French, 
52;  Arnold's  march  to,  78;  defeat  at,  79; 
British  plan  to  open  communications 
from,  82;  defeat  at  serious  to  thecolonies, 
83;  Carleton  held  five  months  in,  88. 

Quebec  act,  The,  Vol.  I.,  63;  Vol.  III., 
528. 


Queen  Charlotte,  The,  Vol.  III., the  Detroit, 
the  Ladv  Prevost  and  British  vessels  in 
battle  of  Lake  Erie,  303-4. 

Queenstown  Heights,  Battle  of,  Vol.  III., 
341. 

"Quids,"  The,  Vol.  I.,  513. 

Quincy,  Vol.  L,  John  Adams  retires  to, 
dies  at,  352;  John  Quincy  Adams  retires 
to,  555;  biu-ied  at,  575;  Vol.  III.,  graves 
of  John  and  J.  Q.  Adams  at,  761-2. 

Quincy,  John,  Vol.  I.,  ancestor  of  J.  Q. 
Adams,  533. 

Quincy,  Josiah,  Vol.  I.,  John  Adams  and 
defend  Preston  and  soldiers,  295;  answer 
to  his  father's  remonstrance,  297. 

Quincy,  Josiah  (son  of  above).  Vol.  I., effort 
to  impeach  Thomas  Jefferson  defeated, 
412-13. 

Rag  Baby,  The,  Vol.  III.,  68. 

Rahl,  Colonel,  Vol.  I.,  with  brigade  of 
Hessians  attacks  Chatterton's  Hill,  112; 
at  Trenton,  122. 

Raisin  River,  Battle  of,  Vol.  II.,  669. 

Raleigh,  Sir  Walter,  Introduction,  13-16; 
Vol.  I.,  370. 

Raleigh  tavern,  The,  Vol.  I.,  meeting  at, 
360,  439;  Vol.  III.,  211. 

Rambouillet,  Vol.  I.,  French  decree  of,  481. 

Randall,  S.  J.,  Vol.  II.,  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent, 1187  ;  Vol.  III.,  74  ;  biography, 
447-9;  455. 

Randolph,  Edmund,  Vol.  I.,  in  Washing- 
ton's cabinet,  votes  with  Jefferson,  244; 
opposes  Washington's  retirement,  247; 
Jefferson  and,  desire  to  submit  matter  of 
Genet's  prizes  to  the  courts,  250;  inter- 
cepted dispatch,  254 ;  defense  respecting, 
255;  in  committee  on  commercial  regula- 
tions, 451  ;  on  committee  to  revise 
Articles  of  Confederation,  454;  refuses  to 
sign  Constitution,  456  ;  Jefferson  on, 
460  ;  in  debate  on  Constitution,  461, 
462;  Vol.  IIL,  626. 

Randolph,  John,  Vol.  I.,  Jefferson  refuses  to 
appoint  minister  to  England,  410;  defec- 
tion of,  512;  claims  that  Missouri  is  a 
state  of  the  Union,  523  ;  Daniel  Webster 
and,  tellers  in  J.  Q.  Adams'  election,  549; 
denounces  the  coalition  of  the  "Puritan 
and  black-leg,"  duel  with  Clay,  551 ;  J. 
Q.  Adams  on,  553;  opposition  to  J.  Q, 
Adams,  615;  Vol.  II.,  his  erratic  course, 
679;  vote  for,  as  senator,  680;  Vol.  III., 
offers  amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
195;   biography,  313-14;   328;   521. 

Randolph,  Peyton,  Vol.  I.,  chairman  of 
committee  appointed  at  meeting  in  the 
Raleigh  tavern,  361;  Jefferson  sends  copy 
of  instructions  to  delegates  to,  362 ;  on 
a  bill  of  attainder,  363;  advises  modera- 
tion regarding  gunpowder  taken  from 
Williamsburg,  440 ;  Vol.  III.,  resigns 
presidency  of  the  congress,  206. 

Ranger,  The,  Vol.  III.,  under  John  Paul 
Jones  captures  the  Drake,  247;  691-2. 
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Ransom,  Judge,  Vol,  III.,  506;  governor 
of  Michigan,  508;  533,  534. 

Ransom,  Matthew  W.,Vol.  II.,  on  electoral 
committee,  1061. 

Rastadt,  Vol.  III.,  Carl  Schurz  assists  at 
defense  of,  450. 

"Rattlesnake  Flags,"  Vol.  III.,  687-8. 

Raw  don,  Lord,  Vol.  I.,  in  command  of 
British  troops,  withdraws  to  Camden, 
192;  217;  abandons  Camden  for  Charles- 
ton, leaves  for  England,  222. 

Rebellion,  The,  Vol.  II.,  recognized  by  north, 
811;  preparations  for  in  south,  815;  in- 
augurated, 881;  Hayes  on,  1048;  Garfield 
on,  1115;  Vol.  III.,  expenses  of  war  of, 
110-13 ;  first  attempt  at  by  South  Caro- 
lina, 161;  industries  succeeding  the,  169; 
effect  of  on  commerce,  176;  National  gov- 
ernment divided  in  politics  at  outbreak, 
191;  Cass  resigns  as  secretary  of  state, 
340;  Horatio  Sevmour  on,  365. 

Reciprocity  treaty,  The,  Vol.  II.,  779; 
Grant  and,  1024. 

Reconstruction,  Vol.  II.,  Andrew  Johnson 
nominated  as  an  aid  to,  first  bill  for,  918; 
President  Johnson's  course  on,  937,  938; 
discussion  of  in  congress,  938;  Thaddeus 
Stevens  on,  938,  939;  attitude  of  Repub- 

,  lican  party  toward,  940  ;  differences  on 
question  of,  982;  Grant's  interest  in,  987; 
completion  of,  1002  ;  Ha3-es  on,   1046, 

,    1048;  Vol.  HI.,  63;  Democratic  platform 

:  on,  64;  act  introduced  in  congress  in 
1867,  191;  414. 

Record,  The  Congressional,  Vol.  III.,  524. 

Redcliffe,  Lord  Stratford  De  (Stratford 
Canning),  Vol.  I.,  547-8. 

Red  Hook,  Vol.  I.,  103. 

Reed,  General  Joseph,  Vol.  I.,  private  secre- 
tary of  Washington,  81;  extract  of  letter 
from  Washington  to,  84;  103;  172. 

Refunding,  Vol.  II.,  Hayes  on,  1104;  Vol. 
III.,  opposition  to  Hamilton's  plans  for, 

1  79;  Secretary  Sherman's  plans  for,  the  re- 
funding bonds,  124,  120,  127,  129. 

"Regulators,"  The,  Vol.  III.,  709. 

Reid,  S.  C,  Vol.  IH.,694. 

Republican  party.  The,  Vol.  II.,  birth  of, 
762,  796;  rapid  growth  of,  807;  nomi- 
nate Lincoln  for  President,  810;  876; 
their  platform,  810;  elements  forming  for, 
865;  Lincoln's  speech  made  platform  of, 
867;  successes  of,  916;  disaffection  in  to- 
ward Lincoln,  917;  endorses  Lincoln,  re- 
nominates him,  918;  opposes  Andrew 
Johnson,  939,  940,  945;  attitude  toward 
reconstruction,  940;  and  impeachment 
of  President  Johnson,  942;  and  President 
Grant,  997,  998;  re-nominates  Grant, 
platform  of,  1000;  differs  from  Hayes  on 
southern  question,  1075  ;  Lamar  on, 
1135;  Vol.  III.,  organization,  52-3;  mem- 
bers of,  meetings,  first  official  adoption  of 
the  name,  54;  convention  at  I'hiladclphia, 
platform,  nominations,  55-6;  northern 
members,   58;  second    convention  of  at 


Chicago,  60;  ticket  elected,  61;  conven- 
tion of  wing  of  at  Cleveland,  main  con- 
vention at  Baltimore,  62;  the  Democrats 
arraign  for  course  on  reconstruction,  64; 
dissatisfied  members  join  Liberal-Repub- 
licans, 65;  convention  at  Philadelphia, 
66;  67;  on  public  debt,  specie  pay- 
ments, convention  of  1876,  68;  majority 
in  the  senate,  69;  convention  of  1880,  70; 
issue  on  the  tariff",  convention  meets  at 
Chicago,  72-3;  votes  for  John  C  Fre- 
mont, 354;  O.  P.  Morton  joins,  375; 
Henry  Wilson  assists  in  formation  of.  414; 
Carl  Schurz  and,  451;  James  G.  Blaine 
and,  490. 

Republicans  (Democratic),  Vol.  I.,  nom- 
inate Jefferson  and  Burr.  398 ;  Gerr^'  a, 
400  ;  elect  Jefferson  and  Burr,  403-4  ; 
elect  Jefferson  and  Clinton,  409  ;  elect 
Madison  and  Clinton,  414  ;  faction  in 
party,  415  ;  479  ;  certain  of  the  em- 
bittered against  Jefferson,  480;  opposi- 
tion of  to  Madison's  reelection,  483  ; 
elect  Madison  and  Gerr}',  486  ;  party 
lines,  Monroe  a  prominent,  503  ;  elect 
Monroe  and  Tompkins,  515  ;  Monroe 
and  Tompkins,  524;  side  with  France, 
539;  541;  Vol.  HI.,  name  Anti-Federal 
becomes,  party  lines  drawn,  1 1 ;  sympathy 
with  republic  of  France,  12;  13;  "majority 
in  the  house,  14  ;  first  congressional 
caucus  to  nominate  candidates,  15;  16; 
favor  purchase  of  Louisiana,  17  ;  Em- 
bargo act  formulated  by,  made  a  party 
question,  namebecomes  synonymous  with 
Democrat,  18;  United  States  bank  and, 
31-2;  33. 

Republicans,  The  Liberal.  See  Liberal  Re- 
publican party. 

Republicans,  The  National,  Vol.  I„  546; 
majority  in  the  legislature,  557;  issue  in 
campaign  of  1832,  preservation  of 
United  States  bank,  633;  Vol.  III.,  or- 
ganized towards  the  end  of  J.  Q.  Adams' 
administration,  name  supplants  that  of 
the  extinct  Federalist,  28  ;  first  National 
convention  held  in  1831,  the  Free  Masons 
and,  29;  nominate  Clay  and  Sergeant, 
Young  Men's  convention  at  Washington, 
30. 

Repudiation,  Vol.  II.,  Grant  on,  985,  1002; 
Garfield  on,  1130. 

Resaca  da  la  Palma,  Battle  of.  Vol.  II., 
702,  703,  720. 

Resumption,  Vol.  II.,  Grant  on,  987;  994; 
1002  ;  1003  ;  1007  ;  Haves  on,  1051, 
1100,  1104;  Garfield  advocates,  1127, 
1131:  Vol.  III.,  68;  effect  of  passage  of 
act,  69;  Senator  Sherman's  measure, 
121-2  ;  National  banks  increase  their 
issues  under,  123-4  ;  Sherman  and, 
opponents  of,  124—6;  takes  effect,  127; 
128. 

Revenge,  The,  Vol.  HI.,  302. 

Revenue,  Vol.  I.,  Hamilton's  plans  foi 
raising,  244  ;    Madison's  resolution  for 
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raising,  465;  from  sale  of  government 
lands,  increased  tariff  does  not  increase 
the,  522;  Vol.  III.,  administration  of 
Washington,  propositions  for  raising, 
Madison  on,  76;  exceeds  expectations; 
act  brings  no  money  into  the  treasury, 
77  ;  hrst  collected  by  the  government, 
78 ;  administration  of  John  Adams, 
stamp  tax  and  duty  on  salt  imposed  for, 
85;  administration  of  Thomas  Jefferson, 
receipts  from  imports,  87 ;  the  annual 
fails  to  eight  millions,  of  the  government 
sufficient  to  meet  current  obligations, 
89;  administration  of  Madison,  appre- 
hension as  to  sufficiency  of,  treasury 
notes  a  contrivance  for  anticipating,  90 ; 
comes  in  from  internal  taxation,  91; 
treasury  notes  issued  in  excess  of,  92 ; 
administration  of  Monroe,  duties  on  in- 
creased importation  more  than  sufficient 
for  current  expenses,  95;  administration 
of  J.  Q.  Adams,  receipts  in  excess  of  ex- 
penditures, increase  in  from  customs,  96, 
97 ;  administration  of  Andrew  Jackson, 
high  tariff  produces,  congress  unable  to 
check  inflow  of,  101;  Van  Buren's  admin 
istration,  a  deficit  probable,  extra  session 
of  congress,  plans  to  meet  expenses,  Sub- 
treasury  act  approved,  103-4;  adminis- 
tration of  Harrison  and  Tyler,  deficit  in, 
extra  session  of  congress,  plans  for  rais- 
ing, Sub-treasury  act  repealed,  105;  ad- 
ministration of  Tyler  and  Pope,  increased 
under  low  tariff,  sub-treasury  system 
again  established,  106-7;  administration 
of  Taylor  and  Fillmore,  the  country 
prosperous,  107  ;  administration  of 
Franklin  Pierce,  steps  to  decrease  the, 
109;  administration  of  James  Buchanan, 
necessity  for  additional,  new  Tariff  act, 
110;  administration  of  Lincoln,  deficit  in, 
plans  to  meet,  111-12;  receipts  from  tax- 
ation, total  customs,  113  ;  administra 
tion  of  Lincoln  and  Johnson,  surplus  in, 
receipts  from  internal  taxes  and  customs, 
116-17;  administration  of  U.  S.  Grant, 
more  than  sufficient  for  current  expenses, 
internal  taxes  abolished,  119;  adminis- 
tration of  R.  B.  Ha3'es,  increase  of, 
receipts  from  duties  and  internal  taxes, 
128  ;  administration  of  Garfield  and 
Arthur,  debt  redeemed  from  the  surplus 
largely  in  excess  of  needs,  customs  and 
internal,  129-30;  Grover  Cleveland  be- 
gins administration  with  overflowing 
treasurj',  130. 

Revenue  act.  The,  Vol.  III.,  77. 

Revere,  Paul,  Vol.  I.,  67;  Vol.  III.,  206;  241. 

Revolution  in  cotigress,  Vol.  II.,  Garfield's 
speech  on,  1140. 

Revolution,  War  of  the,  Introduction,  34- 
5;  Vol.  I.,  events  leading  to,  61  etseq.; 
first  blood  shed  at  Lexington,  67;  Con- 
cord, Lexington,  siege  of  Boston,  67-76  ; 
Canadian  campaign,  evacuation  of  Bos- 
ton, 77  et  seq.;  Arnold  the  only  traitor 


of  the,  80;  occupation  of  New  York,  91- 
6;  battle  and  evacuation  of  Long  Island, 
97-115;  New  Jersey  campaign,  116-25; 
Brandywine,  loss  of  Philadelphia,  126- 
34  ;  Germantown,  close  of  campaign, 
135-41;  Burgo3'ne  campaign,  142-53; 
winter  at  Valley  Forge,  154  et  seq.; 
peace  commission,  French  alliance,  168— 
72  ;  Monmouth,  court-martial  of  Lee, 
173-7;  Newport,  Stony  Point,  178  et 
seq.  ;  siege  and  fall  of  Charleston, 
Tarleton,  189  etseq.;  King's  Mountain, 
Gates  and  Greene,  195-8;  winter  at  Mor- 
ristown,  Lafayette,  Rochambeau,  Knyp- 
hausen  in  New  Jersey,  treason  of  Arnold, 
199-211;  revolt  in  the  army,  war  in  the 
south,  212-19;  closing  campaign,  220— 
6 ;  fall  of  Yorktown  to  the  peace,  227- 
34;  265;  John  Adams' articles  on,  316; 
319;  322;  334-5;  400;  Vol.  III.,  the 
judiciary  and,  180;  200;  211;  231;  254; 
Robert  Morris  the  financial  spirit  of, 
260;  291. 

Rhea,  J.,  Vol.  I.,  letter  to  Jackson,  604, 
607,  608. 

Rhett,  Vol.  I.,  573. 

Rhode  Island,  Introduction,  8;  27;  char- 
tered by  parliament  in  1644,  28;  does  not 
imite  in  confederacy  under  title  "United 
Colonies  of  New  England,"  refuses  inter- 
course with  Plymouth,  29;  tolerates  Brit- 
ish commissioners,  31;  Vol.  I.,  74;  Lee 
returns  from  visit  to,  82;  89;  British 
command  held  in  by  General  Prescott, 
129;  copies  of  amnesty  resolutions  of 
congress  burned  in,  169;  attempt  against 
Newport,  179  et  seq. ;  portion  of  French 
fleet  reaches,  203 ;  French  army  lies  in, 
217;  important  measure  comes  from, 
317;  casts  affirmative  vote  for  a  declara- 
tion of  independence,  367;  solicits  Jef- 
ferson's continuance  in  office,  413;  457; 
Monroe  visits,  518;  Vol.  II.,  General 
Pierce  embarks  from  Newport,  770. 

Richard,  The,  Vol.  III.,  under  John  Paul 
Jones,  combat  with  the  Serapis,  sinks, 
248-9. 

Richmond,  Vol.  I.,  Arnold  destroys  tobacco 
in,  214;  saved  by  presence  of  Lafayette, 
218;  removal  of  capital  of  Virginia  to, 
371  ;  Arnold  lands  below,  Jefferson's 
measures  to  protect  property,  376,  377; 
Burr  taken  to,  411;  convention  of  dele- 
gates at,  441-2;  meeting  of  assemblv  at, 
457;  convention  at,  461;  Vol.  II.,  883; 
council  of  war  arranges  for  advance  upon, 
899 ;  valuable  advice  to  Democratic  man- 
agers comes  from,  919 ;  on  receipt  of  news 
of  evacuation  of,  Lincoln  goes  to,  921; 
Grant  determines  to  take,  970;  972; 
1121;  Vol.  III.,  seceders  meet  at,  60; 
Burr's  trial  at,  582-4. 

Richmond  Enquirer,  Vol.  II.,  on  John  Tyler's 
election  as  senator,  680. 

"Rights  of  the  British  Colonies  Asserted 
and  Proved,  The,"  Vol.  III.,  236. 
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Ringold,  Vol.  I.,  622. 

River  Raisin,  The,  Vol.  I.,  battle  at,  487; 
Vol.  III.,  499. 

Roanoke  Island,  Introduction,  colonists 
under  Sir  Richard  Grenville  reach,  make 
enemies  of  Indians,  Grenville  returns  to 
England,  fate  of  colonists  a  mystery,  14— 
16;  17. 

Robards,  Mrs.,  Vol.  I.,  584. 

Roberts,  E.  J.,  Vol.  III.,  535. 

Robertson,  W.  H.,  Vol.  II.,  appointment  of 
as  collector  of  customs,  1152. 

Robeson,  George  M.,  Vol.  II.,  secretary  of 
navy  under  Grant,  986. 

Robinson,  Colonel  Beverly,  Vol.  I.,  205. 

Robinson,  John,  Vol.  III.,  quarrel  with 
James  Otis,  237. 

Robinstown,  Vol.  I.,  627. 

Rochambeau,  Count  de,  Vol.  I.,  Lafayette 
brings  news  of,  Washington  dispatches 
letter  to,  201;  arrival  of,  places  himself 
under  orders  of  Washington,  lands  army, 
203;  205;  217;  Washington  consults, 
220;  Washington  and  make  study  of 
English  position,  221 ;  Washington  con- 
gratulates, guest  of  Washington,  222;  at 
formal  surrender  of  Corrwallis,  225;  re- 
mains in  Virginia,  226;  congress  votes 
thanks  to,  227;  Washington  communi- 
cates with,  puts  army  in  motion,  230; 
army  of  enters  New  York,  232. 

Rodgers,  Commodore,  Vol.  I.,  412. 

Rodney,  Vol.  I.,  205. 

Rogers,  Vol.  I.,  attempt  to  capture,  112. 

Rome,  Vol.  I.,  380. 

Rosecrans,  General  W.  S.,  Vol.  II.,  at  battle 
of  Iuka,left  in  command  at  Corinth,  965; 
succeeds  Buell.at  battle  of  Murfreesboro, 
in  TuUahomo  campaign,  at  Chicka- 
mauga,  relieved  of  command,  967;  and 
Garfield,  1118,  1119;  Garfield'stributeto, 
1126;  Vol.  III.,  biography,  432-3. 

Ross,  Mrs.  John,  Vol.  III.,  691. 

Ruaz,  Vol.  I.,  Montez  and,  565-6. 

Rugely's  Mills,  Vol.  I.,  192. 

Ruggles,  Senator,  Vol.  I.,  561. 

Rusk,  Jeremiah,  Vol.  II.,  secretary  of  agri- 
culture under  Benjamin  Harrison,  1227. 
Russia,  Vol.  I.,  Austria  and  make  proposal 
of  accommodation,  330;  commission  to 
negotiate  peace  through,  378;  380;  447; 
Francis  Dana  minister  to,  534;  Vol.  II., 
friendly  to  north  in  Rebellion,  892,  910. 
Rutledge,  Edward,  Vol.  I.,  105;  461. 
Rutledge,  John,  Vol.  III.,  193. 

Sabine  Pass,  Vol.  III.,  Corpus  Christi,  Gal- 
veston and  captured  by  Farragut,  425. 

Sackville-West,  Lord,  Vol.  II.,  letter  to 
naturalized  Englishman  as  to  vote,  pub- 
lication of  letter,  recall,  1219-20,  1223. 

Sacramento,  Valley  of  the.  Vol.  III.,  John 
C.  Fremont  in,  outbreak  of  American  set- 
tlers. 353. 

Sacs,  Vol.  III.,  the  Foxes  and,  General  Win- 
field  Scott  sent  against,  342. 


Saltillo,  Vol.  III.,  Stephen  Austin  impris- 
oned at,  710. 

Samoan  difficulties,  The,  Vol.  II.,  1224. 

San  Domingo,  Vol.  II.,  annexation  of,  990, 
991;  Grant's  belief  in,  992;  failure  of  plan 
to  annex,  1000;  treaty  with,  1171;  Vol. 
III.,  Surnner  opposes  proposed  annexa- 
tion of,  362. 

Sandusky,  Vol.  III.,  Benjamin  Lincoln  goes 
to,  to  treat  with  Indians,  227. 

Sandy  Beach,  Vol.  I.,  Wayne  sets  out  from, 
185. 

Sandy  Hook,  Vol.  I.,  D'Estaing  discovers 
the  English  fleet  in  harbor  at,  D'Estaing 
leaves,  178-9. 

Sanford,  Mr.,  Vol.  III.,  of  New  York,  ad- 
vances John  Randolph's  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution,  195-6. 

San  Francisco,  Vol.  III.,  424. 

San  Jacinto,  Vol.  III.,  350;  engagement  at, 
711. 

San  Joaquin,  Vol.  III.,  John  C.Fremont  en- 
ters valley  of  the,  troubled  scenes,  353. 

San  Juan  arbitration,  The.  Vol.  II.,  1006. 

San  Juan  de  Ulna,  Vol.  III.,  castle  of  capit- 
ulates, 343. 

Santa  Anna,  Vol.  I.,  tries  to  extend  authority 
over  Texas,  captured  by  Samuel  Houston, 
637;  Vol.  II.,  at  battle  of  Buena  Vista, 
704;  before  Monterey,  advances  against 
Taylor,  army  of.  723;  message  to  Taylor, 
last  attack  in  battle  of  Buena  Vista,  724; 
retreat,  725;  General  Pierce  quarters  on 
the  estate  of,  771;  sends  flag  of  truce, 
774;  Buchanan's  bargain  with,  795;  Vol. 
III.,  General  Winfield  Scott  drives  him 
from  position,  345;  beguiles  Texan  colo- 
nists with  promises,  besieges  the  Alamo, 
atrocities,  710;  captured  at  San  Jacinto, 
711. 

Saratoga,  Vol.  I.,  news  of  surrender  of  Bur- 
goyne  at,  138;  British  under  Burgoyne 
retire  to,  surrender  at,  151-2;  Vol.  III., 
226;  233. 

Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Vol.  II.,  and  other  canals, 
bill  for  the  establishment  of  rules  respect- 
ing, 1218. 

Savannah,  Vol.  I.,  Benjamin  Lincoln  and 
D'Estaing  attempt  to  recapture,  defeat, 
187;  the  British  re-inforced  from,  189, 
190;  191;  Washington  visits,  246;  Vol. 
III.,  taken  by  the  British,  Lincoln's  as- 
sault upon,  226;  W.  T.  Sherman  at,  398. 

Scarborough,  The,  Vol.  III.,  248. 

Schurz,  Carl,  Vol.  III.,  65;  favors  resump- 
tion, but  thinks  Sherman's  bill  insufficient, 
122;  on  Henry  Clay,  324-5,  326;  biog- 
raphy, 450-2. 

Schuyler,  Fort,  Vol.  I.,  183. 

Schuyler,  Philip,  Vol.  I.,  Canadian  cam- 
paign, 78,  83;  secures  capitulation  of  Sir 
John  Johnson  at  Johnstown,  84;  dissen- 
sions with  Gates, in  command  at  Albany, 
95,142-4;  at  Ticonderoga,  Washington 
sends  for  troops,  117;  dispatches  Gates 
to  reinforce  Washington,  120;  Lee  inter- 
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cepts  regiments  sent  by,  122  ;  troops 
sent  to  re-inforce,  130;  strengthens  gar- 
risons and  defenses  at  the  north,  144 ; 
Long  and  St.  Clair  join  at  Fort  Edward, 
re-organizes  army  after  loss  of  Ticon- 
deroga,  146;  Gates  foments  dissatisfac- 
tion with,  Washington's  letter  to,  147 ; 
summoned  to  appear  before  court  of 
inquiry  concerning  loss  of  Ticonderoga, 
endeavoring  to  reorganize  army,  relieve 
Fort  Stanwix  and  cripple  Burgoyne, 
does  not  obey  summons,  148-9  ;  Vol. 
III.,  biography,  221-5;  256;  278;  nega- 
tive vote,  705. 
Schuylkill,  The,  Vol.  I.,  Washington  places 
detachments  along,  132  ;  Howe  forces 
the  fords  of,  133  ;  Washington  erects 
works  on  Mud  island  near  junction  of 
the  Delaware  and,  135  ;  Howe  erects 
works  at  the  mouth  of,  137;  Washing- 
ton takes  position  west  of  the,  141  ; 
flows  between  Lafayette  and  main  body 
of  army,  Washington  sees  escape  of 
Lafayette's  force  from  hill  on  banks  of 
the,  171. 
Scotland,  Vol.  I.,  362. 
Scott,  Fort,  Vol.  I.,  604. 
Scott,  John  Morin,  Vol.  IH.,  179. 
Scott,  Mr.,   Vol.   in.,  motion  concerning 

the  National  capital,  604. 
Scott,  Winfield,  Vol.  L,  General  Ripley  and 
capture  Fort  Erie,  Brown,  Ripley  and  at 
Lundy's  Lane,  487  ;  Andrew  Jackson's 
quarrel  with,  601,  642;  Vol.  H.,  at  Fort 
Recovery,  659 ;  named  for  President, 
672,  705;  in  Mexican  war,  enters  Mexico, 
704  ;  enters  Mexico,  721 ;  ordered  to 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  takes  part  of  Taylor's 
troops,  723;  and  Pierce  in  Mexican  war, 
773-4  ;  warns  President  Buchanan  of 
danger  from  the  south,  814;  called  into 
cabinet  councils,  819;  resigns  command, 
896  ;  rank  of  lieutenant-general  made 
for,  916,  968;  Gi'ant  in  campaigns  of, 
953;  on  Rebellion,  1134;  Vol.  IH.,  bal- 
lots for,  38,  45,  50 ;  biography,  340-6; 
409;  522. 
Seal  and  Arms  of  the  United  States,  The, 

Vol.  III.,  698. 
Seat-of-govemment  bill,  Vol.  III.,  607,  608, 

612. 
Sebastian,  Colonel,  Vol.  III.,  the  Spanish 
governor  recommends  that  pension  be 
granted,  552  ;  Power  and  go  to  New 
Madrid,  555  ;  Innes,  Murray,  Nicholas 
and,  558  ;  charged  with  being  a  pen- 
sioner of  Spain,  resigns  his  office,  575-6. 
Secession,  Vol.  I.,  the  first,  slaveholders 
withdraw  from  the  house,  564-5;  Vol. 
II.  advocated  by  Tyler,  692;  ordinance 
of  passed  in  South  Carolina,  811,  814, 
881;  six  other  states  pass  ordinances  of, 
811,  820,  881  ;  Buchanan  denies  right 
of,  812  ;  Barnwell  Rhett  on.  Inglis  on, 
Kelt  on,  813;  causes  of,  813-14;  effect 
of  in  south,  815;  effect  of  in  north.  Gen- 


eral Cass  on,  816;  threatened  by  Vir- 
ginia, 822;  threatened  by  South  Carolina, 
880 ;  in  Virginia  put  to  popular  vote, 
declared  in  Virginia,  889;  proposed  for 
New  York  city,  893;  Andrew  Johnson 
on,  933;  934;  947;  Hayes  on,  1042; 
Garfield  on,  1115,  1124,  1125;  Vol.  IIL, 
nullification  and  fruits  of  the  doctrine  of 
state  sovereignty,  161  ;  Madison  on 
Webster  on  nullification  and,  335;  351; 
Stephen  A.  Douglas  on,  374;  Thomas  J. 
Jackson  and,  480;  Jefferson  Davis  and, 
482. 

Secessionists,  Vol.  II.,  resolve  to  overthrow 
the  Union,  807;  means  to  accomplish^ 
807,  808,  809;  nominate  Breckinridge  for 
President,  809;  their  bearing  in  con- 
gress, 814;  treachery  of  in  cabinet,  815; 
817;  confident  of  success,  frightened 
by  occupation  of  Fort  Sumter,  817;  ap- 
point commissioners  to  Washington, 
their  demands,  818;  declare  themselves  in 
Washington,  819  ;  alarmed  by  Bu- 
chanan, denounce  government,  820;  an- 
nounce their  intentions,  820-1;  cease  in- 
tercourse with  President  Buchanan,  821; 
check  given  to  by  Secretary  Dix,  821-2; 
demand  National  slavery,  823;  form  a 
Confederacy,  824;  attack  Massachusetts 
regiment  in  Baltimore,  886;  opposition 
to  Andrew  Johnson,  934,  935. 

Second  term,  A,  Vol.  II.,  Cleveland  on, 
1189. 

Sedgwick,  John,  Vol.  III.,  436-7. 

Seminole  war.  Vol.  II.,  652;  Zachary  Tay- 
lor in,  716. 

Seminoles,  The,  Vol.  I.,  receive  Negroes  and 
fugitives  of  the  Creek  war,  602;  War  of 
1817  begins,  603-4;  Jackson  moves  to 
town  of  the.  605;  wrongs  of  the  Creeks 
and,  609;  Vol.  III.,  Winfield  Scott  takes 
part  in  War  of  1835,  343. 

Senecas,  The,  Vol.  I.,  Sullivan  penetrates 
the  country  of,  183. 

Serapis,  The,  Vol.  III.,  combat  with  the 
Richard,  248-9. 

Seven  Pines,  Battle  of.  Vol.  II.,  900. 

Sevier,  Governor  John,  Vol.  1.,  Jackson's 
quarrel  with,  586;  Vol.  III.,  550. 

Sewall,  David,  Vol.  I.,  266;  friendship  for 
John  Adams,  Adams'  letter  to,  278-9. 

Sewall,  Jonathan,  Vol.  I.,  friendship  for 
John  Adams,  interview  with,  292;  Daniel 
Leonard  and  supposed  authors  of  "  Mas^ 
sachusettensis,"  315. 

Seward,  W.  H.,  Vol.  II.,  on  the  "irrepressi- 
ble confliict,"  805  ;  leader  of  Repub- 
lican party,  805;  874;  endorses  Hinton 
Helper's  book,  secretary  of  state  under 
Lincoln,  883;  value  to  Lincoln,  890; 
diplomacy  of,  895;  Lincoln's  confidence 
in,  903;  Seward's  counsel  on  Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation,  905;  attends  peace 
convention,  919;  goes  to  Richmond,  921; 
stabbed,  922;  Vol.  III.,  54;  ballot  for, 56, 
60  ;    biography,    377-80  ;     Salmon    P. 
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Chase  and,  defendant's  counsel  in  the  case 
of  Van  Zandt,  383;  seeks  leadership  of 
Republican  party,  525. 

Seymour,  Horatio,  Vol.  II.,  and  Draft  act, 
914;  nominated  for  President,  918;  984; 
Vol.  III.,  ballot  for,  64;  biography,  364- 
6;  447. 

Seymour,  Thomas  H.,  Vol.  III.,  63. 

Shadwell,  Vol.  I.,  home  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son at  destroyed  by  fire,  420. 

Shannon,  The,  Vol.  I.,  487;  Vol.  III.,  cap- 
tures the  Chesapeake,  306-7. 

Shannon,  Wilson,  Vol.  II.,  governor  of 
Kansas,  799. 

Stay's  Rebellion,  Vol.  III.,  227. 

Shea,  John  D.  G.,  Vol.  III.,  on  French  dis- 
coverers, 596-7. 

Shelburne,  Lord,  Vol.  I.,  in  the  colonial  of- 
fice, 333;  becomes  prime  minister  of  En- 
gland, 334  ;  liberal  and  pacific  policy, 
340. 

Shelby,  Isaac,  Vol.  II.,  medal  for  bravery 
in  battle  of  Thames,  appointed  to  treat 
with  Indians,  671-2. 

Shellabarger,  Samuel,  Vol.  II.,  1066. 

Shenandoah,  Vol.  III.,  Sheridan  appointed 
to  command  of  Army  of  the,  403 . 

Sheridan,  Philip  H.,  Vol.  I.,  occupies  Char- 
lottesville, 417;  Vol.  II.,  defeats  Stuart, 
970;  victories  in  Shenandoah  valley. 
Grant  praises,  971  ;  reaches  City  Point, 
Grant  gives  instructions  to,  973;  takes 
Five  Forks,  974;  aids  in  capture  of  Suth- 
erland Station,  975;  pursues  Lee,  976; 
replaced  by  Hancock,  made  lieutenant- 
general,  986;  making  general  of  the 
army,  1218  ;  Vol.III.,  biography,  401-4  ; 
Grant's  opinion  of,  403. 

Sherman,  John,  Vol.  II.,  sent  to  Kansas, 
800;  opposes  the  Electoral  Commission 
bill,  1068;  becomes  secretary  of  treasury, 
1073  ;  candidate  for  Presidency.  1144, 
1145;  Vol.  III.,  a  Whig,  54;  ballots  for, 
71,  73,  489;  introduces  Specie  bill,  121, 
122;  secretary  of  treasury,  124;  execution 
of  Resumption  act,  124,  125,  126,  127, 
128;   biography,  486-8. 

Sherman,  Roger,  Vol.  I.,  on  committee  to 
prepare  Declaration  of  Independence, 
366,  367;  Vol.III.,  biography,  279-81; 
Jefferson's  opinion  of,  280;  617;  signs 
Declaration  of  Independence,  622 ;  signs 
Constitution,  639. 

Sherman,  William  T.,  Vol.  II.,  given  com- 
mand in  west,  916;  marches  to  the  sea, 
919  ;  comes  to  council  of  war,  921 ; 
sent  to  the  Yazoo,  against  Johnston  at 
Lookout '  mountain,  965;  repulsed  at 
Haines'  Bluff,  sent  to  Haines'  Bluff,  966 ; 
left  in  command  of  Western  army,  969 ; 
occupies  Atlanta,  march  to  the  sea,  971; 
receives  Johnston's  surrender,  980;  sent 
to  the  southwest,  981;  made  lieutenant- 
general,  982;  made  general  of  United 
States  army.  986;  Vol.  III.,  biography, 
;-i95-401;  letter  to  governor  of  Louisiana, 


396,  397;  Grant's  opinion  of,  399;  fare- 
well to  his  troops,  400,  401;  notice  of 
•'  Memoirs,"  401;  Logan  joins,  460. 

Shields,  James,  Vol.11.,  857;  858;  866;  Vol. 
III.,  biography,  442-3. 

Shiloh,  Battle  of.    See  Pittsburgh  Landing. 

Short,  William,  Vol.  HI.,  negotiates  loan, 
79. 

Shorthand,  Vol.  I.,  Preston's  trial  taken 
down  in,  296 

Sibley,  Solomon,  Vol.  III.  529;  533. 

Sidereal  Messenger,  The,  Vol.  HI.,  published 
by  O.  M.  Mitchel,  434 

Sigel,  General  Franz,  Vol.  II.,  defeat  of, 
970;  Vol.  III.,  succeeded  by  Hunter  in 
command  of  Department  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, 446;  451. 

Signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
The,  Vol.  III.,  672-3. 

Silver,  Vol.  III.,  36 ;  administration  of 
Washingt(^n,  weight  of  in  shilling  ster- 
ling, n  Spanish  pillar  dollar,  money  unit 
of  the  United  States,  Hamilton  on,  coins 
to  be  struck,  82-4;  administration  of 
Jefferson,  dollars  coined  in  1805,  order  in 
1806  all  coins  to  be  small  denominations, 
89;  93;  94,  Andrew  Jackson,  effect  of 
over-valuation  in  act  of  1792,  acts  of 
1834  and  1837  fix  standard  of  gold  and, 
undervalued,  goes,  102;  Taylor  and  Fill- 
more, lack  of  small  coins,  act  of  1853 
treats  as  a  subsidiary  metal,  gold  and 
circulate,  108  ,  Lincoln,  gold  and  ex- 
ported, lack  of  small  coins.  111,  114;  U. 
S.  Grant,  none  of  the  dollars  minted  for 
circulation  since  1806,  act  of  1873.  the 
trade  dollar,  fall  of,  Germany  throws 
seven  millions  of  pure  on  the  market, 
nearly  all  Europe  using  for  circulation, 
coinage  of  checked,  122-3;  R.  B.  Hayes, 
depreciation,  bill  restoring  unlimited 
coinage  of  the  dollar  amended,  vetoed  by 
Hayes,  becomes  a  law  in  1878,  amount 
of  small  coins,  continues  to  depreciate, 
coinage  of  the  trade  dollar  suspended, 
125,  128-9;  322. 

Silver  bill,  The,  Vol.  IIL,  70. 

Silver  bill.  The  Bland,  Vol.  II.,  1082-4; 
Hayes  on.  1084-6,   passage  of,  1086. 

Silver  certificates,  Vol.11.,  Arthur  on,  1169. 

Silver  coinage.  Vol.  II..  Cleveland  recom- 
mends suspension  of,  1199;   1203. 

"Silver  Gray"  Whigs,  The,  Vol.  III.,  48. 

Silver  Question,  The,  Vol.  II.,  Hayes  on, 
1081,  1100. 

Sioux  Indians,  Vol.  III.,  General  Custer 
and  regiment  slain  by,  445. 

Sioux  Reservation,  The,  Vol.  II.,  measure 
for  the  division  of  becomes  law,  1218. 

Skene,  Vol.  I.,  the  Tory,  informs  Burgoyne 
of  stores  in  Bennington,  147. 

Skenesborough,  Vol.  I.,  the  wounded,  non- 
combatants,  etc.,  from  Ticonderoga  dis- 
patched to,  overtaken  bv  British  gun- 
boats, everything  combustible  in  set  fire 
to,  145-6;  "147. 


INDEX. 
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Skippack  road,  The,  Vol.  I.,  Sullivan 
moves  down,  moves  from,  attacks  the 
British  pickets,  returns  to,  136,  137. 

Slade,  William,  Vol.  I.,  presents  resolu- 
tions of  Vermont  against  slavery,  564 ; 
rallies  to  J.  Q.  Adams'  support,  567. 

Slave,  The,  Vol.  II.,  status  of,  problem  of 
the  fugitive,  Butler's  theory  of,  897. 

Slavery,  Vol.  I., first  importation  of  slaves, 
370;  Jefferson  for  emancipation,  373; 
Louisiana  admitted  with  slaves,  408; 
Jefferson's  views  on,  422;  his  slaves  sold 
by  estate,  424;  excused  from  censure, 
433  ;  act  relating  to  importation  of 
slaves,  519;  slaves  restored  by  treaty, 
521;  Clay's  compromise  resolution,  522; 
523  ;  first  great  struggle  over,  545  ; 
southern  sectionalism,  551;  domination 
of  slave-power,  558 ;  north  arraying 
against,  559;  Adams'  hostile  measures, 
560-4 ;  Atherton  of  New  Hampshire 
presents  the  slavery  caucus  platform, 
Adams  presents  anti-slavery  petitions, 
565;  Ruaz  and  Montez  case,  566;  slavery 
leaders  in  congress  meet,  also  anti-slavery, 
567  ;  coalition  of  slave-holders  and 
Democrats,  568;  defeat  of,  569;  growing 
opposition  in  the  north,  war  advocated 
to  destroy,  571;  Vol.  II.,  becomes  a  per- 
plexity, 644 ;  Democrats  opposed  to 
extension  of,  653;  Van  Buren  on  right  of 
congress  to  abolish,  654—6  ;  Tyler 
opposes  restriction  of,  679;  Clay  vacil- 
lating on,  699;  Wilmot  proviso  on,  702, 
growth  of  opposition  to,  706;  meeting 
for  extension  of,  opposition  to,  in  District 
of  Columbia,  in  California,  in  New  Mex- 
ico, 707 ;  address  to  the  south  on,  708 ; 
pushing  its  claims,  730;  keeps  California 
out  of  Union,  731;  Zachary  Taylor's 
attitude  toward,  733,  734,  735 ;  in 
Twenty -fifth  congress,  744;  Fillmore  on, 
745,  751,  760;  in  forefront,  resolutions 
of  1847  on,  Benton  on  carrying  into  the 
territories,  748;  Calhoun  tries  to  push 
into  territories.  Omnibus  bill  and,  vehe- 
ment debates  on,  749  ;  Fillmore  and, 
751;   feeling  toward  in   the  north,  752; 

■  importance  of,  in  campaign  of  1856,  762; 
Pierce  on,  768,  775,  776,  777,  781,  782; 
in  campaign  of,  775,  852;  increasing 
importance  of,  agitation  over,  in  Kansas, 
779,  799;  in  1820,  789;  growing  oppo- 
sition to,  petitions  for  abolition  of, 
792 ;  publications  against,  condemned 
by  Buchanan,  abolition  of  opposed  by 
Buchanan,  793,  824;  scheme  for  founding 
an  empire  on,  796;  struggle  in  Kansas 
over,  799-803;  purpose  to  nationalize, 
Seward  on,  805 ;  Hinton  Helper  on 
abolition  of^,  806;  Douglas  doctrine  of 
808;  in  Democratic  National  convention 
of  1860,  807-9;  position  of  four  parties 
in  1860  on,  810;  in  territories,  Buchanan 
on,  812;  A.  H.  Stevens  on.  813;  Senator 
Crittenden's  resolutions  to    nationalize, 


814;  demands  from  the  south  to  nation- 
alize, 823;  Lincoln's  first  acquaintance 
with,  841;  Lincoln  dissents  from  Illinois 
legislature  on  subject  of,  851 ;  declares 
himself  in  congress  on,  861  ;  in  the 
"forties  and  fifties,"  862;  first  open 
struggle  for,  864;  Lincoln's  opposition 
to,  904;  abolition  of,  906;  Andrew  John- 
son on,  930,  931,  932,  936-50;  Hayes 
opposes,  1041:  Hayes  on,  1042;  Garfield 
on,  1115  ;  Arthur's  early  interest  in, 
1161;  Vol.  III.,  first  law  relatingto  slave- 
trade  passed  (note),  16;  Hartford  con- 
vention on,  22;  the  Missouri  Compro- 
mise, 26-7;  session  of  1836,  debate  in 
congress,  resolution,  33;  in  platform  of 
Democrats  1840,  37 ;  rise  of  the  Aboli- 
tion party,  platform  of,  38-9  ;  the 
Calhoun  doctrine.  General  Zachary  Taj'- 
lor,  44;  the  Free-Soil  party,  45-6;  policy 
of  the  Whigs,  of  Fillmore,  47-8  ;  in 
Democratic  platform  18.52,  48;  in  Whig 
platform  1852,49;  the  Free-Soilers,  50; 
seeds  of  disruption  of  1860,  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  question  rouses  fear  in  the 
north,  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compro- 
mise, Squatter- Sovereignty ,  the  Dred 
Scott  decision,  51-3  ;  the  Republican 
party,  platform,  54-6;  question  of  over- 
shadows all  else,  American  party  short- 
lived, 56  ;  diffex-ences  between  the  two 
great  parties  rest  on,  57-8 ;  Democratic 
platforms  of  1860  and,  58-9;.  Republican 
platform  1860,  60;  Constitutional  Union 
party  and,  60-1  ;  Lincoln  and,  61-2 ; 
extension  of  in  the  territories,  108;  Clay's 
compromise  measures,  330-1  ;  351  ; 
Joshua  R.  Giddings  and,  356-7;  William 
Lloyd  Garrison  and,  357-60  ;  Gerrit 
Smith  and,  360  ;  Charles  Sumner  and, 
361;  John  Brown  and,  366-9,  Wendell 
Phillips  and,  369-70;  Thaddeus  Stevens 
and,  370-1  ;  position  of  Stephen  A. 
Douglas  on,  373;  William  H.  Seward  on, 
378-9  ;  Salmon  P.  Chase  on,  383-4; 
Horace  Greeley  and,  389 ;  B.  F.  Wade  on, 
391-2  ;  John  A.  Dix  and,  394  ,  Henry 
Wilson  and,  413-14  ;  Henry  Ward 
Beecher  and,  462;  Charles  Francis  Adams 
and,  473 ;  Jefferson  Davis  on  Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation,  482;  John  Sherman 
and,  486;  Mason  and  Dixon'.s  line,  787-8. 

Slave-trade,  The,  Vol.  I.,  prohibition  of 
recommended,  422  ;  Vol.  II.,  Democrats 
favor  abolition  of  in  District  of  Columbia, 
653;  attempt  to  re-open,  804. 

Slidell,  John,  Vol.  II.,  plan  to  dissolve 
Union,  804;  taken  bv  Captain  Wilkes, 
907,  908;  Vol.  III.,  capture  of  Mason 
and,  473. 

Small,  Dr.  William,  Vol.  I.,  influence  on 
Thomas  Jefferson,  358. 

Smallwood,  General,  Vol.  I.,  re-inforces 
Washington,  97;  at  Long  Island,  100, 
101;  Wavne  and  in  rear  of  I'.ritish  force 
near  Phifadelphi;!,  133\  1  ;^L. 
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Smith,  Caleb,  Vol  II.,  secretary  of  interior, 
883. 

Smith,  Captain  John,  Introduction,  visits 
Massachusetts,  17;  appointed  member  of 
governing  council,  not  allowed  to  take 
his  place,  arrested  upon  false  charges, 
proves  innocence,  given  place  in  council, 
18;  makes  voyage  up  Chickahominy, 
fight  with  Indians,  Pocahontas'  interpo- 
sition to  save  life  of,  19;  accepts  presi- 
dency of  Jamestown  colony,  returns  to 
England,  20;  Vol.  I.,  435;  Vol.  III.,  131. 

Smith,  General  C.  P.,  Vol.  II.,  proposes  to 
take  Fort  Henry,  959;  takes  possession 
of  Clarksville,  receives  credit  for  capture 
of  Fort  Donelson,  960,  Halleck  praises, 
963 

Smith,  Gerrit,  Vol.  III.,  identifies  himself 
with  American  Anti-Slavery  society,  39; 
biographv,  360-1;  367. 

Smith,  Henry,  Vol.  III.,  710. 

Smith,  John  Cotton,  Vol.  III.,  on  the  Na- 
tional capital,  611. 

Smith,  William,  Vol.  III.,  180. 

Smith,  William  J.,  Vol.  I.,  Ogden  and  try  to 
aid  Miranda,  410. 

Smithsonian  institute,  The,  Vol.  I.,  J.  Q. 
Adams  contributes  to  establishment  of, 
574;  Vol.  II.,  established,  702. 

Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture,  Vol. 
III.,  138. 

Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Domestic 
Manufactures,  Vol.  HI.,  138,  152. 

Society  for  the  Establishment  of  Useful 
Manufactures,  Vol.  III.,  134. 

Societv  for  the  Promotion  of  Useful  Arts, 
Vol.'lIL,  138. 

"Solid  South,  The,"  Vol.  II.,  first  instance 
of,  708;  in  campaign  of  1876,  1059. 

Somerset,  Battle  of,  Vol.  HI.,  453. 

Sons  of  Liberty,  The,  Vol.  HI.,  179;  704-5. 

Sorel,  The,  Vol.  I.,  projected  movement  of 
the  British  through,  Carleton  surprised 
at  the  mouth  of,  British  fleet  blockaded 
at  mouth  of,  78. 

South  America,  Vol.  I.,  schemes  against 
Spanish  possessions  in,  403,  410;  inde- 
pendence of  provinces  in  recognized,  525. 

South  American  republics,  The,  Vol.  HI., 
327. 

South  Atlantic  blockading  squadron.  The, 
Vol.  HI.,  421. 

South  Carolina,  Vol.  I.,  17;  64;  casts  a  neg- 
ative vote  for  a  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, 89,  368;  changes  to  affirmative,  90, 
368;  Greene  sets  out  upon  march  to,  216; 
believed  to  favor  Adams  and   Pinckney, 

«  electoral  votes  of  given  for  Jefferson  and 
Burr,  351;  not  ripe  for  Declaration  of 
Independence,  366,  367;  delegates  from 
Connecticut  and  present  themselves,  de- 
finitive treaty  of  peace  with  Great  Britain 
signed.  379;  404;  ratifies  Constitution, 
456;  517;  559;  598;  599;  Lewis  goes  to, 
612;  Vol.  II.,  prepares  to  seize  Fort  Sum- 
ter, 81 5;  demands  made  of  President,  818; 


committed  first  act  of  war,  819;  threatens 
secession,  880 ;  adopts  ordinance  of 
secession,  881  ;  electoral  disp\,tes  in, 
1066  ;  Hayes  on  electoral  disputes  in, 
1088;  Vol.  III.,  obtains  high  duties  on 
cotton  and  iron,  92;  97;  calls  convention, 
declares Tarifi"  acts  unconstitutional,  100; 
101;  denounces  high  tariff  on  wool,  155; 
159;  States  Rights  and  Free  Trade  con- 
vention held  at  Charleston,  160;  nullifica- 
tion measures  of  condemned,  first  at- 
tempt at  rebellion  by,  161;  316;  Hayne 
governor  of,  319;  debate  between  Hayne 
of  and  Webster,  319,  334;  Webster  and 
Calhoun  on  nullification  in  convention 
at,  335;  David  Hunter  placed  in  command 
of  army  at  Port  Royal,  446;  Quincy  A. 
Gilmore  set  to  preparation  of  expedition 
against  coast  defenses  of,  453;  given  com- 
mand of,  454;  545;  551;  695. 

South  Carolina  company.  The,  Vol.  III., 
formed,  551-2. 

South  Church,  The  Old,  Vol.  III.,  236. 

South  Mountain,  Battle  of,  Vol.  II.,  903, 
1043;  Vol.  III.,  445. 

Southern  question,  The,  Vol.  II.,  Hayes  on, 
1069,  1070,  1071. 

Southern  Rights  association.  Vol.  II.,  813. 

Spain,  Introduction,  5;  9;  10;  11;  Vol.  I., 
58;  Jay  returns  from,  334;  France,  En- 
gland and,  settle  upon  terms  of  peace, 
337 ;  has  reason  to  fear  growing  power 
of  American  colonies,  366;  3S0;  389;  395; 
United  States  receives  intimation  of  pro- 
posed transference  of  right  of  possession 
in  Louisiana  to  France  by,  407;  right  of 
United  States  to  unimpeded  navigation 
of  Mississippi  to  New  Orleans  refused  by, 
407,  447;  claimed  that  no  evidence  ex- 
isted of  treaty  of  cession  from,  to  France, 
40f>;  congress  appropriates  two  million 
dollars  to  purchase  Florida  from,  Mi- 
randa captured  and  carried  to,  410;  Jef- 
ferson to  governor  of  Louisiana  on 
patriots  of,  414 ;  cooperation  of  desired 
by  United  States  to  drive  British  men-of- 
war  from  coast,  becomes  party  to  con- 
flict, no  aid  to  United  States,  engages 
with  France  in  attempt  to  conquer  por- 
tion of  England's  possessions  in  Mediter- 
ranean, becomes  fearful  of  general  Euro- 
pean war,  proffers  services  as  mediators, 
447;  relations  with  discussed  by  con- 
gress, 491;  difficulty  with  regarding 
occupation  of  the  Mississippi  produces 
critical  state  of  affairs  between  United 
States  and,  Madison  on  contest  with, 
498 ;  500;  Jay  secretary  of  legation  at 
court  of,  499;  Jay  instructed  to  enter 
into  treaty  negotiations  with  minister 
of,  committee  appointed  to  iUvStruct  Jay 
on  points  relative  to  proposed  treaty 
with.  Jay's  plan  of  treaty  with,  500; 
Monroe  called  upon  to  give  in  detail  ef- 
forts made  in  congress  to  conclude  treaty 
with,  502;    withdraws   privilege  of  de- 
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posit  at  New  Orleans,  509;  Federalists 
determine  to  incite  war  against  France 
and,  510;  Monroe  called  to,  512;  inva- 
sion of  Floridas  by  General  J  ackson  causes 
difficulties  with,  treaty  negotiations  in 
progress  with,  treaty  entered  into  with, 
ceding  East  and  West  Florida,  520;  treaty 
ratified  by  king  of,  520,  525;  war  with 
imminent,  544;  other  difficulties  with, 
545;  558;  593;  602;  at  war  with  revolted 
American  colonies,  603;  604;  605;  608; 
609;  Adams  consults  Jackson  as  to  mat- 
ter of  boundaries  to  be  demanded  in 
negotiation  with,  610;  Vol.  II.,  Arthur's 
treaty  with,  1171;  Vol.  III.,  secret  treaty 
between  France  and,  16,  543;  danger  of 
war  between  United  States  and,  17;treaty 
of  peace  between  Great  Britain  and,  dis- 
pute between  United  States  and,  makes 
treaty  with  Indians  at  Pensacola,  544; 
difficulties  between  United  States  and  con- 
cerning navigation  of  Mississippi,  545, 
546,  548;  plan  for  colonizing  Louis- 
iana from  the  United  States,  547;  Wilkin- 
son's schemes  for  colonization  in  Spanish 
territory,  projects  in  the  west  regarding, 
548,  549;  Wilkinson  to  Miro  on,  causes 
operating  in  Kentucky  in  favor  of,  550; 
inhabitants  of  Frankland  and,  South 
Carolina  company  and,  551-2;  machin- 
ations of  for  severance  of  the  west,  re- 
duction of  the  tariff  on  shipments  down 
the  Mississippi,  552;  intrigue  to  free 
Louisiana  from  and  set  up  a  republic, 
553;  symptoms  of  war  between  Great 
Britain  and,  the  boundary  line,  endeavors 
to  bribe  leading  men  of  Kentucky,  treaty 
signed  in  Madrid,  diplomatic  ^nesse,  de- 
sire to  secure  the  United  States  as 
a  neutral  power,  desire  to  be  absolved 
from  the  treaty,  554—6;  statements 
of  Carondolet,  557-8;  Spaniards  evac- 
uate forts  at  Natchez,  alliance  of 
1778,  loss  of  transatlantic  domain, 
559-60;  treaty  of  1795,  non-pacific 
attitude  in  1799,  560;  cedes  Louis- 
iana to  France,  treaty  of  1800,  561;  dif- 
ference between  France  and,  562;  564; 
protests  against  sale  of  Louisiana,  565; 
Sebastian  and  others  charged  with  in- 
triguing with,  575;  Sebastian  a  pensioner 
of.  Burr's  project  agreeable  to,  576;  Burr 
charged  with  setting  on  foot  an  exoedi- 
tion  against,  5S2,  583. 

Spandau,  Vol.   III.,  Carl  Schurz  effects  es- 
cape of  Kinkel  from  the  fortress  of,  451. 

Speakers  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
The,  Vol.  III.,  674. 

Speed,  James  F.,  Vol.  II.,  Lincoln's  friend, 
857. 

Spottsylvania  Court-House,  Vol.  III.,  John 
Sedgwick  killed  at,  436. 

Springer,  W.  M.,  Vol.  II.,  on  electoral  com- 
mittee, 1061. 

Springfield.    Vol.   III.,  Greene    withstands 
attack  of  Knyphausen  at,  231. 


Squatter  Sovereignty,  Vol.  III..  52. 
Stambaugh,  Colonel,  Vol.  I.,  Lewissuggests 

Jackson's  candidacy  to,  623. 
Stamp  act.  Vol.  I.,  passed,  news 
reaches  colonif^s,  281;  feeling  of  people 
of  Boston  toward,  283-4  ;  goes  into 
force,  286;  Adams  on,  286.  287,  289;  re- 
peal of,  290;  Vol.  III.,  influence  on  Whigs, 
9  ;  Patrick  Henry  on,  211;  Franklin  on, 
215;  Lee  on,  239;  the  Sons  of  Liberty 
oppose,  705. 

Standish,  Captain  Miles,  Introduction, 
quells  conspiracy  to  murder  the  whites, 
25-6. 

Stanton,  Edwin  M.,  Vol.  II.,  secretary  oi 
war  under  Lincoln,  890;  madeseci-etaryoi 
war,  fitness  of  for  place,  903;  President 
Johnson  attempts  to  remove,  941;  943; 
on  reconstruction,  982;  Vol.  III.,  bi- 
ography, 380-2. 

Stanwix,  Fort,  Vol.  I.,  Burgoyne's  plan  to 
capture,  145,  147;  Schuyler's  effort  to 
relieve,  invested  by  regulars,  Tories  and 
Indians,  Herkimer  wounded  at,  Arnold 
sets  out  for,  flight  of  the  enemy,  149; 
Vol.  III.,  251;  the  American  flag  at,  692. 

Stark,  General  John,  Vol.  I.,  at  Bunker's 
Hill,  70;  Warner  and  at  Bennington,  148; 
Vol.  III.,  biography,  252-i. 

Staten  Island,  Vol.  I.,  conference  with  Lord 
Howe  at,  105  ;  British  force  on,  106; 
British  encamp  on.  129;  178. 

States  rights.  Vol.  II.,  Tyler  on,  678,  692; 
Polk  on,  696;  Zachary  Taylor  on,  734, 
735;  Pierce  supports,  768.  778;  Vol.  III., 
32;  convention  at  Charleston,  160;  John 
Randolph  spokesman  of  the  party  of 
Virginia,  314. 

St.  Augustine,  Vol.  I.,  590;  Andrew  Jackson 
instructs  Gaines  to  seize,  order  counter- 
manded by  the  President,  607,  608. 

St.  Christopher,  Vol.  III.,  Alexander 
Hamilton's  account  of  hurricane,  201. 

St.  Clair,  General  Arthur,  Vol.  I.,  evacuates 
Ticonderoga,  145-6;  Vol.  II.,  loses  half 
his  troops,  658;  governor  of  Northwest 
territorv,  661  ;  Vol.  III.,  224,  234  ;  bi- 
ography, 310,  311. 

Stephens,  A.  H.,  Vol.  II.,  on  slavery,  813; 
vice-president  Confederacy,  824  ;  con- 
sultation with  Lincoln,  919. 

Stephens,  General,  Vol.  I.,  force  under  Greene 
and  at  White  Clay  creek,  130;  division  of 
Sullivan,  Stirling  and  move  up  the 
Brandywine  to  meet  Cornwallis,  131;  at 
Germantown,  his  division  separates  from 
remainder  of  the  wing,  court-martialed 
and  dismissed,  137;  re-inforces  Gates  at 
Clermont,  192. 

Sterling,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  Vol.  I.,  114, 
115. 

Steuben,  Baron,  Vol.  I.,  commissioned  in- 
spector-general of  army,  166;  on  Andre's 
trial,  208;  cooperates  with  Lafayette, 
217;  draws  up  constitution  for  Society  of 
the  Cincinnati,  234;  Vol.  III.,  547. 
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Stevens,  Thaddeus,  Vol.  II.,  on  Reconstruc- 
tion, 938;  member  of  committee  on  im- 
peachment of  President  Johnson,  943, 
944;  Vol.  III.,  suggestion  after  passage 
of  Fugitive  Slave  law,  47;  54;  bill  intro- 
duced by,  112;  biography,  370-1. 

Stewart,  A.  T.,  Vol.  II.,  986. 

St.  Ildefonso,  Vol.  III.,  561. 

Stillwater,  Vol.  I.,  150. 

Stirling,  General  Lord,  Vol.  I.,  at  battle  of 
Long  Island,  99;  taken  prisoner,  100;  at 
battle  of  Brandywine,  129,  131;  German- 
town,  136  ;  friendship  for  Washington, 
160;  correspondence  with  Washington, 
164-5  ;  at  battle  of  Monmouth,  175  ; 
attacks  British  on  Staten  Island,  200  ; 
Vol.  III.,  546. 

St.  John,  John  P.,  Vol.  II.,  Prohibition  can- 
didate for  President,  1190;  Vol.  III.,  nom- 
inated for  President,  75. 

St.  Johns,  Vol.  I.,  movement  against,  falls 
into  handsof  Montgomery,  78;  Burgoyne 
sets  out  from,  144-5. 

St.  Lawrence,  The,  Vol.  I.,  French  discover 
and  claim,  17;  Schuyler's  expedition 
against  posts  on,  Arnold  emerges  on 
banks  of,  78;  Vol.  III.,  La  Salle  on,  593. 

St.  Leger,  Colonel,  Vol.  I.,  Burgoyne  dis- 
patches with  troops  from  St.  Johns,  145, 
149. 

St.  Louis,  Vol.  III.,  persons  in  asked  to 
join  Burr's  conspiracy,  579. 

St.  Marks,  Vol.  I.,  Andrew  Jackson  cap- 
tures, occupies,  affair  of  Arbuthnot  and 
Ambrister,  604-6;  Jackson  leaves  garri- 
son in,  607;  Pensacola  and  restored  to 
Spain,  608. 

Stockton,  Commodore,  Vol.  III.,  353-4. 

Stone  River,  Battle  of  Murfreesboro  or. 
Vol.  III.,  433. 

"Stonewall"  (T.  J.)  Jackson,  Vol.  III., 
Fremont  and,  engagement  at  Cross  Keys, 
355;  at  Kemstown  and  Port  Royal,  443; 
biography,  480-1. 

Stono,  Battle  of.  Vol.  III.,  226. 

Stony  Point,  VoL  I.,  178;  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
captures,  184-5;  Wayne  re-captures,  185- 
6;  Washington  dismantles,  187;  Vol.  III., 
Wavne  and,  274. 

Story',  Joseph,  Vol.  I.,  638;  Vol.  III.,  189; 
193;  publishes  Marshall's  writings  on  the 
Constitution,  286,  on  Gallatin,  289; 
biography,  308-10. 

Stoughton,  E.  W.,  Vol.  II.,  1066. 

St.  Petersburgh,  Vol.  I.,  Dana  at,  331;  J. 
Q.  Adams  at,  542;  Vol.  III.,  609. 

Strachev,  Henry,  Vol.  I.,  re-inforces  Richard 
Oswald  as  British  commissioner  in  nego- 
tiation of  the  peace,  335-6. 

Street,  Alfred  B.,  Vol.  III.,  on  the  American 
flag,  quoted,  689. 

Strong  Government  Whigs,The,Vol.  III.,  10. 

Strong,  William,  Vol.  II.,  on  Electoral  Com- 
mission, 1065. 

St.  Simon,  Marquis,  Vol.  I.,  joins  Lafay- 
ette, 222. 


Stuart,  Brigadier-General  George  H.,  Vol. 
III.,  Johnston  and  captured  by  Hancock, 
427. 

Stuart,  Charles  E.,  Vol.  III.,  510. 

Stuart,  Colonel,  Vol.  I.,  succeeds  Lord 
Rawdon  in  command  of  British  army  in 
the  south,  222. 

Stuart,  General  J.  E.  B.,  Vol.  II.,  Sheridan 
defeats,  970, 

Sub-treasury  system,  The,  Vol.  III.,  estab- 
lished July  4,  1840,  36 ;  Van  Buren  urges 
passage  of,  104 ;  act  repealed  under 
Tyler,  105;  again  established,  1846, 107; 
successful  working  of,  108;  115. 

Suffrage,  Negro,  Vol.  III.,  64. 

Suffrage,  Woman,  Vol,  II.,  1219. 

Sugar  Hill,  Vol.  I.,  145. 

Sullivan,  John,  Vol.  I.,  at  Long  Island, 
97-100;  taken  prisoner,  100;  released, 
105;  stationed  at  Bronx  river.  111;  joins 
Washington,  120  ;  at  the  Brandywine, 
129-31;  Germantown,  136-7;  Newport, 
179-80;  Newton,  retires  from  army,  183; 
Vol.  III.,  expedition  for  recovery  of  New- 
port, 207,  231;  biography,  270-2. 

Sullivan's  island.  Vol.  III.,  Moultrie  de- 
fends, 242. 

Sulpitians,  The,  Vol.  III.,  La  Salle  and, 
589,  590,  593. 

Sumatra,  Vol.  III.,  Andrew  H.  Foote  takes 
part  in  attack  on  pirates  of,  419. 

Sumner,  Charles,  Vol.  II.,  denounces 
Andrew  Johnson,  940 ;  opposes  annexa- 
tion of  San  Domingo,  991;  Grant  on, 
1020;  Vol.  III.,  54;  ballot  for,  56,  65; 
biography,  361-2  ;  432  ;  the  foremost 
statesman  during  the  war  and  recon- 
struction, 525. 

Sumter,  Fort,  Vol.  III.,  53;  61;  congress 
convened  after  the  firing  on,  110;  375; 
397;  447. 

Sumter,  General  Thomas,  Vol.  I,,  Gates 
re-inforces,  orders  to  intercept  supplies  for 
the  British,  succeeds,  makes  forced  march 
with  captured  train,  Tarleton  descends 
on,  re-capturcs  train,  192,  193;  Tarleton 
attacks  and  is  repulsed  with  heavy  loss, 
197;   Vol.  III.,  232. 

Surplus  in  treasury,  The,  Vol.  II,,  Cleve- 
land on,  1203,  1206. 

"Surrender  of  Burgoyne,"  Vol.  III.,  Trum- 
bull's painting  of,  690. 

Susquehanna,  The,  Vol.  III.,  the  Potomac 
and  competitors  for  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, 605-6. 

Suwanee  river,  The,  Vol.  I.,  G05,  606. 

"Swamp  Angel"  battery.  Vol.  III.,  454. 

Swartwout,  Vol.  III.,  of  \e\v  Jersey,  Burr 
introducesto  Wilkinson,  577;  Wilkinson's 
statements  concerning,  578,  579. 

Swartwout,  Captain  Abraham  Vol,  III., 
692. 

Swarwout,  Samuel,  Vol,  III.,  of  New 
York,  an  adherent  of  Burr,  570, 

Sweden,  Vol,  I.,  commercial  treaty  with, 
339;  380;  411. 
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Sweden's  Ford,  Vol.  I.,  171. 

Switzerland,   Vol.   III.,    123;   Carl  Schurz 

escapes  to,  450;  Geneva  tribunal  meets 

in,  45G. 
Synchronistic  history  of  the  United  States, 

Vol.  III.,  771-84. 

Talleyrand,  Vol.  I.,  scheme  to  extort 
money  from  the  United  States,  writes 
that  France  would  receive  a  representa- 
tive, 260,  261;  overtures  regarding  Louis- 
iana, 510;  Vol.  III.,  American  commis- 
sioners and,  86;  563. 

Tallmadge,  Major,  Vol.  I.,  induces  Jameson 
to  recall  Andre,  207. 

Talon,  Mons.,  Vol.  III.,  De  Courcelles  and 
send  out  parties  of  discovery  in  New 
France,  588;  593. 

Tammany  hall.  Vol.  I.,  Tammany  Demo- 
crats and  Equal  Rights  men  meet  in,  639; 
Vol.  II.,  origin  of,  648;  in  campaign  of 
1884,  1190;~  Vol.  III.,  36. 

Taney,  Roger  B.,  Vol.  I.,  attorney-general 
under  Jackson,  626;  on  Andrew  Jackson, 
640-1;  Vol.  II.,  administers  oath  of  office 
to  President  Harrison,  674  ;  appointed 
secretary  of  treasurv,  681;  administers 
oath  of  office  to  Polk,  699;  to  Taylor, 
732;  to  Buchanan,  797  ;  renders  Bred 
Scott  decision,  801;  issues  habeas  corpus 
writ  against  Cadwalader,  887:  position 
negatived  by  supreme  court,  888;  Vol. 
III.,  issues  order  for  withdrawal  of  de- 
posits from  the  United  States  bank,  99; 
193;  biography,  346-9;  385. 

Tappan,  Vol.  I.,  scene  of  Andre's  trial  and 
death,  208,  210. 

Tariff,  The,  Vol.  I.,  discussed  by  commission 
at  Mt.  Vernon,  451;  Madison  proposes 
system  of  1783  as  basis  of,  opposition, 
propositions  finally  passed,  465-6;  Mad- 
ison's resolutions,' 475;  revision  of,  490  ; 
duties  on  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  520; 
effect  of  increase  of  on  foreign  produc- 
tions, 522;  J.  Q.  Adams  adopts  protect- 
ive, 552;  J.  Q.  Adams  examines,  559; 
Cla3'  a  protectionist,  612;  England  lays 
a  differential  duty  in  favor  of  North  Amer- 
ican colonies,  626;  in  the  Jackson  admin- 
istration, injustice  of,  nullification  arises 
from,  629  ;  Vol.  II.,  Tyler  on,  679,  690; 
Polk  on,  701;  protection  repealed,  revenue 
passed,  705;  Zachary  Taylor  on,  729; 
Fillmore  favors  protective,  744;  new  sys- 
tem of,  of  '42  a  new  creation,  Fillmore 
author  of,  746;  on  tariff,  754,  766;  Ameri- 
can system  of  advocated  by  Clay,  789;  Bu- 
chanan on,  789-90;  Andrew  Johnson  on, 
928,  929,  930;  Grant  on,  995.  Garfield 
on,  1127,  1131,1132.1133,1147;  Arthur 
on,  1165.  1169;  Cleveland  on,  1195. 
1206-8,  1215-16,  1220,  1223;  Vol. 
III.,  bill  to  revise  protective,  27  ;  pro- 
tective endorsed,  30  ;  Whigs  secure  in 
1842  a  protective,  40  ;  Whig  platform 
of  1844,  revenue   and   protection,    42  ; 


Whig  platform  of  1852,49;  Republican 
platform  of  1860  demands  protective,  60; 
Democratic  of  1868,  64;  Republican  of 
1872,  66;  Democratic  of  1876,  69;  Re- 
publican of  1880,70;  Democratic  of  1880, 
71;  a  strong  protective  against  for  reve- 
nue only,  72;  Republican  of  1884,  72-3; 
Democratic  of  1884,  73-4;  first  under  the 
Constitution,  Madison  on,  revenue  the 
object,  protection  the  incident,  76-7  ; 
second  general  act,  92;  revision,  third 
act,  95;  fourth  general,  the  highest  previ- 
ous to  1861,  96,  97;  fifth  general  act, 
trouble  with  South  Carolina,  compromise 
measure,  100-1  ;  Harrison  vetoes  two 
bills,  the  sixth  bill,  105;  seventh  act,  low, 
protective  features  decreased,  106  ;  re- 
ceipts under  low  of  1846,  eighth  act 
1857,  low,  108-9;. act  of  1861,  basis  of 
present,  110;  amendments  to  act  of  1861, 
113;  rates  and  receipts,  116—17;  act  re- 
ducing, 119;  act  of  1883,  130;  advance 
of  rates  gives  new  impulse  to  industry, 
134;  Madison  on,  act  of  1816  protective, 
147-50;  duties  on  imports,  151;  a  pro- 
tective, Monroe,  Clay,  Buchanan  for, 
Webster  against,  cotton  states  against. 
Tod's  bill  with  amendments  passes,  152— 
3;  duties  on  woolen  goods  in  act  of  1824, 
Great  Britain's  action  upon,  153-4;  act 
of  1828  first  thought  really  protective  by 
American  manufacturers,  effect  of  on  the 
south  and  England,  154—5;  Adams  on, 
156;  Jackson  on,  157-8;  conventions — 
anti-tariff  and  of  Friends  of  Domestic 
Industry,  resolution  of  Henrj^  Clay  with 
amendment  moved  by  Hayne  rejected, 
bill  reported  by  Adams  becomes  law  July, 
1832,  157-9;  anti-tariff  conventions  in 
Charleston  and  Columbia,  Jackson  rec^ 
ommends  a  reduction  of  duties  to  a  rev- 
enue basis,  160-1;  Compromise  act,  162; 
Henrv  C.  Carev  on  efi'ect  of  act  of  1842, 
166;  act  of  1846— revenue,  act  of  1857— 
reducing,  166-7;  highest  protective  char- 
acter restored,  168;  heavy  on  imports, 
176;  Choate  supports  protective,  316  ; 
Calhoun,  Havne*,  nullification,  318-19; 
Clay  and,  329';  552;  tariff  acts.  681. 

Tariff  acts.  United  States,  Vol.  HI.,  681-6. 

Tarleton,  Colonel  Bannastre,  Vol.  I.,  de- 
feats American  cavalrj',  190;  attacks  and 
massacres  Buford's  force,  191-2;  pursues 
Gates'  militia,  re-captures  train  of  sup- 
plies from  Sumter,  193  ;  ruse  against 
Marion,  defeat  by  Sumter,  197;  defeat  by 
Morgan  at  Cowpens,  215  ;  designs  on 
Charlottesville  frustrated,  377. 

Taxation  (British  on  colonies).  Introduc- 
tion, without  representation  leads  to 
discontent,  Massachusetts  disputes,  34-5; 
Vol.  I.,  direct  resisted,  58  ;  acts  of  parlia- 
ment, stamp  duties,  opposition,  Patrick 
Henry  on,  59  ;  bill  of  rights  on,  63  ; 
under  advice  of  Grafton  all  duties  save 
that  on  tea  removed   right  to  tax  colo- 
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nists  asserted,  64  ;  Boston  determines 
not  to  receive  taxable  goods,  65 ;  arms 
taken  up  to  resist,  75;  Otis  resolutions, 
282-3;  Samuel  Adams  asserts  that  rep- 
resentation and  are  correlative,  286; 
resolution  of  John  Adams,  and  quotation 
from,  313-14;  Vol.  III.,  Samuel  Adams 
and,  198-9.    See  also  Stamp  act. 

Taxation,  Vol.  I.,  schemes  of  Hamilton, 
imposts  and  excise  to  pay  indebtedness, 
opposition,  244-5  ;  revolt  in  vsrestern 
Pennsylvania  against  excise,  251—2  ; 
stamp  duties,  345;  trouble  in  Pennsyl- 
vania caused  by  direct,  350;  internal  on 
stills,  spirits,  etc.,  407  ;  465  ;  Madison 
prefers  direct,  but  votes  for  excise,  471 ; 
490;  duties  repealed,  519;  522;  559.; 
629  ;  Vol.  III.,  stamp  tax  and  duty  on 
salt  for  revenue,  85;  90;  revenue  from 
increased  internal,  direct,  91  ;  receipts 
from  give  relief,  from  direct,  from  internal, 
113;  115;  some  internal  removed,  116; 
reduced,  receipts  from  internal,  119-20. 

Taylor,  Zachary,  Vol.  I.,  in  Mexico,  571; 
Vol.  II.,  ancestry,  birth,  influence  of 
frontier  life  on,  713;  receives  commission 
in  army,  marries,  goes  to  New  Orleans, 
sent  to  assist  Harrison  against  Indians, 
sent  to  Fort  Harrison,  braverj'^  in  attack, 
714 ;  made  major,  made  lieutenant- 
colonel  in  Black  Hawk  war,  capture  of 
Black  Hawk,  incident  of  during  Black 
Hawk  war,  715;  battle  of  Bad-Axe,  sent 
to  Florida,  career  in  Seminole  war,  made 
brigadier-general  and  given  command  of 
state,  assigned  to  command  of  South- 
western army,  sent  to  Louisiana,  influ- 
enced b^'  Texan  question,  goes  to  Corpus 
Christi,  716;  responsibility  of  position, 
marches  to  Rio  Grande,  defends  Point 
Isabel,  conference  with  Mexicans,  de- 
mands from  Mexicans,  717;  answer  to, 
prepares  defenses,  first  collision  between 
troops,  Ampudia  remonstrates  with, 
answers  Ampudia,  first  battle,  718  ; 
moves  out  of  intrenchments,  attack  on 
Fort  Brown,  battle  of  Palo  Alto,  719; 
battle  of  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  720;  Ameri- 
can confidence  in,  takes  Matamoras, 
starts  for  Monterey,  721  ;  defense  of 
Monterey,  capture  of,  capitulation,  722; 
stays  at  Victoria,  goes  to  Monterey ,  holds 
Monterey  against  Santa  Anna,  goes  to 
Buena  Vista,  723;  Santa  Anna's  message 
to,  replies  to  Santa  Anna,  report  of  battle 
of  Buena  Vista,  724;  orders  at  close  of, 
725;  remains  at  Monterey,  returns  to 
United  States  as  a  soldier,  726  ;  727; 
mentioned  as  candidate  for  President,  a 
Whig,  does  not  wish  the  Presidency,  727; 
728;  on  duties  of  the  Presidency,  728;  on 
the  veto  power,  on  tariff,  currency,  im- 
provements, on  Mexican  war,  name  at 
Whig  National  convention,  729;  opposi- 
tion to,  accepts  nomination,  campaign, 
730;   election,  citvjtoral  vote,  departure 


for  Washington,  inaugurated,  731 ;  in- 
augural address,  character  of,  as  Presi- 
dent, 732;  Democratic  party  sup- 
ports, on  slavery,  first  message  to  con- 
gress, 733;  asked  for  official  informa- 
tion on  admission  of  California,  734;  on 
slavery,  734,  735;  attends  anniversary 
of  Washington  National  Monument 
association,  illness,  incidents,  736;  death, 
sorrow  for,  eulogies  on,  funeral,  737 ; 
estimate  of,  738;  his  letter  on  his  candi- 
dacy for  President,  availabilitv  as  candi- 
date, 748  ;  Vol.  III.,  qualifications  for 
Whig  candidate,  44;  ballots  for,  45; 
administration,  died,  47;  finance  during 
administration,  107-8;  nominated,  330, 
339;  Free-soilers  opposed  to  election  of, 
384;  Greeley's  support  of,  388;  Corwin's 
support  of,  393;  Lyon  joins,  421;  grave 
of,  766. 

Tecumseh,  Vol.  I.,  killed,  487,  591 ;  Vol. 
II.,  spreads  discontent  among  Indians, 
character  of,  influence  of  his  brother,  the 
Prophet,  662,  663  ;  council  with  Gov- 
ernor Harrison,  663;  demands  return  of 
lands,  anger  of,  664  ;  appears  at  Vin- 
cennes,  attempts  to  arouse  other  tribes, 
665  ;  and  battle  of  Tippecanoe,  666  ; 
becomes  an  adherent  of  British,  attacks 
frontier  in  war  of  1812,  667  ;  made 
brigadier-general,  669;  killed  in  battle 
of  Thames,  670. 

Telegraph  wires  and  railroad  bars.  Vol. 
III.,  Robertson  on,  585. 

Teller's  Point,  Vol.  I.,  205. 

Tennessee,  Vol.  I.,  Jackson  nominated  by 
legislature  of,  551,  614  ;  condition  of 
society  in,  582,  583;  admitted  to  the 
Union,  Jackson  senator  for,  585  ;  in- 
demnification of,  Jackson  judge  of 
supreme  court  of.  586;  against  Indians, 
dismissal  of  militia  of,  592  ;  supports 
Jackson,  614;  Vol.  III.,  rebel  stronghold 
in,  43,  355;  campaign  in,  397;  settlers 
of,  544;  North  Carolina  cedes,  550;  con- 
spiracy of  Blount  of,  557  ;  Burr's  in- 
fluence in,  570,  571,  583. 

Tenure-of-oflice  act.  Vol.  II.,  passage  of, 
941;  Grant  on,  996;  Vol.  III.,  Edwin 
M.  Stanton  and,  381. 

Ternay,  Chevalier  De,  Vol.  I.,  201;   203. 

Terrorism  in  south.  Vol.  II.,  811. 

Texas,  Vol.  I.,  annexation  of,  560,  610, 
637;  Tavlor  sent  to,  571;  condition  of 
in  1819^  609  ;  offer  to  buy,  Mexican 
government  forbids  American  settlements 
in,  independence  of,  637;  Vol.  II.,  annexa- 
tion of.  Van  Buren  opposed  to,  653 ;  bill 
for,  691,  794;  Polk  on,  699,  700;  Tyler 
and,  700;  Texas  forms  stateconstitution, 
asks  for  forces  to  protect  her,  Zachary 
Taylor  goes  to,  701;  Fillmore  on,  745; 
Clay's  bill  for  settling  boundaries  of, 
749,  750  ;  Pierce  supports  annexation 
of,  770;  sympathy  of  Buchanan  with, 
793;  794;  causes  Mexican    v/ar,  S60; 
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Andrew  Johnson  favors,  928,  929 ;  elec- 
tion troubles  in,  1005 ;  Vol.  III.,  Clay  on 
annexation  of,  43  ;  admission  of,  106 ; 
indemnilication  of,  107;  Houston  in,  350. 

Thames,  Battle  of  the.  Vol.  I.,  487;  Vol. 
XL,  670. 

Third  term,  A,  Vol.  I.,  Jefferson  on  New 
York  against,  383;  Vol.  II.,  Grant  and, 
1010. 

Thomas,  General  George  H.,  Vol.  II.,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  appoints  as  secretary  of 
war,  943;  given  command  of  Army  of 
Cumberland,  967;  defeats  Hood  at  Nash- 
ville, 971;  Vol.  III.,  biography,  404-6. 

Thomas,  General  John,  Vol.  I.,  takes  troops 
to  Dorchester  Heights,  85  ;  succeeds 
Montgomery  in  command  in  Canada, 
68. 

Thomas,  General  L.,  Vol.  II.,  Grant  tenders 
his  services  to,  956. 

Thompson,  Charles,  Vol.  I.,  464. 

Thompson,  Jacob,  Vol.  II.,  secretary  of 
interior,  798;  assists  in  theft  of  Indian 
trust  funds,  815  ;  flees  to  Mississippi, 
818. 

Thompson,  R.  W,,  Vol.  II.,  secretary  of 
navy,  1073. 

Thornton,  Dr.  William,  Vol.  III.,  design  for 
"  Congress  Hall,"  717. 

Thornton  of  New  Hampshire,  Vol.  I.,  369. 

Throg's  Neck,  Vol.  I.,  109;  110;  113. 

Thurman,  A.  G.,  Vol.  II.,  nominated  for 
vSenator,  1046 ;  elected  senator,  1049 ;  on 
electoral  committee,  1061;  on  Electoral 
Commission,  1065;  nominated  for  vice- 
president,  1213;  Vol.  III.,  ballots  for, 
71,  74;  leader  of  Democratic  party,  450; 
biography,  475-7. 

"  Thurman  Act,"  The,  Vol.  III.,  476. 

Ticonderoga,  Fort,  Vol.  I.,  captured,  69; 
Arnold  in  command  at,  77  ;  Schuyler 
arrives  at,  sets  out  from,  78;  British  plan 
to  reduce  Crown  Point  and,  82;  Knox 
takes  artillery  to  Boston  from,  85; 
Schuyler  at,  117 ;  Washington  thinks 
Burgoyne  will  try  to  capture,  127;  New 
York  and  New  England  troops  at  Peeks- 
kill  and,  128;  Burgoyne  threatening,  129; 
139;  Fort  George  and  the  northern  out- 
posts, 142;  Gates  remains  at,  143;  St. 
Clair  takes  command  at,  144;  Burgoyne 
invests,  St.  Clair  evacuates,  145;  occupied 
by  British,  146 ;  Schuyler  to  court  of  in- 
quiry as  to  loss  of  148;  Vol.  III.,  Schuy- 
ler goes  to,  222;  hears  of  surrender,  224; 
Ethan  Allen  seizes,  254-6 ;  St.  Clair  tried 
by  court-martial  for  loss  of,  acquitted, 
311. 

"Tidal  Wave,"  The,  Vol.  III.,  67. 

Tiffin,  Governor,  Vol.  HI.,  energy  in  crippl- 
ing designs  of  Burr,  580. 

Tilden,  Samuel  J.,  Vol.  II.,  Grant  on  election 
of,  1022;  nominated  for  President,  1058; 
course  of  in  Presidential  campaign,  sup- 
posed election  of,  1059;  Vol.  III.,  com- 
mission to  decide  election  between  Hayes 


and,  69-70;  71;  428;  biography,  437-8r 
440"  458. 

Tilton,  Theodore,  Vol.  III.,  463. 

Tippecanoe,  Vol.  III.,  40. 

Tippecanoe,  Battle  of,  Vol.  II.,  666,  667. 

Tobacco,  Vol.  II.,  bill  to  repeal  tax  on, 
1219;  Vol.  HI.,  effect  of  decree  regarding 
debts  due  in,  suits  brought  by  the  clergy, 
Patrick  Henry  wins  case  for  the  planter^ 
209-10. 

Tohopeka,  Battle  of.  Vol.  I.,  592. 

Toledo  war.  The,  Vol.  HI.,  509-I. 

Tompkins,  Daniel  D.,  Vol.  I.,  vice-president, 
491,  515,  517;  reelected,  524;  Vol.  III., 
votes  for,  24,  26. 

Tom's  Brook,  Battle  of.  Vol.  II.,  971. 

Toombs,  Robert,  Vol.  III., his  faction  with- 
draws from  the  Whig  party,  47. 

Tories,  The,  Vol.  I.,  82;  83;  Tryon  county 
a  nest  of,  84;  horror  at  Declaration  of 
Independence,  90;  92;  Washington  in- 
formed  of  a  plot  ripening  among,  93; 
Burgoyne's  plans  for  junction  with,  145, 
149;  effect  of  murder  of  Miss  McCrea, 
150;  of  the  north  well-nigh  silenced,  153; 
the  French  alliance  alarms,  169;  Indian* 
and  at  the  Wyoming  massacre,  182; 
Indians  and  forced  to  submission,  183,* 
Tryon,  185;  rejoicing  at  victories  in  th« 
south,  194;  Vol.  III.,  9. 

Toucey,  Isaac,  Vol.  II.,  secretary  of  navy, 
798 

Tracy,  Vol.  II.,  1227. 

Tracy,  Benjamin  F.,  Vol.  II.,  secretary  of 
the  navy  under  Harrison,  1227. 

Trade,  Introduction,  only  British  vessels 
allowed  to,  free  between  the  colonies  re- 
stricted, 30;  34;  Vol.  I.,  the  French  estab- 
lish trading -posts,  17 ;  French  and 
English  traders,  18;  the  Ohio  company 
imports  goods,  looks  for  points  for  trad- 
ing-posts, 19;  French  restrictions,  21;  En- 
gland's navigation  laws  restrict,  58;  non- 
importation, Washington  on  differing 
interests  of  New  England  and  Virginia, 
60-1;  non-importation,  62,  63;  Wash- 
ington's views,  inland  communication 
and,  237;  England  claims  exclusive  of  the 
colonies,  smuggling,  Otis  on,  280;  effect 
of  non-importation,  315;  interference  of 
England,  343;  of  France,  345;  with  En- 
gland and  the  West  Indies,  Jefferson  on 
free  and  reciprocity,  390,  effect  of  em- 
bargo, 426;  measures  of  Madison,  lim- 
itation of  foreign,  450 ;  American  vessels 
excluded  from  with  West  Indies,  Madison 
on,  resolutions,  453-4;  measures  of  Mad- 
ison, England  and  the  carrying,  465;  475; 
embargo,  476;  520;  depression,  521; 
England  enforces  restrictions,  Non-im- 
portation act  aimed  at  England  passes, 
England  forbids  by  neutrals  with  her 
enemies,  Napoleon  replies  with  the  Milan 
decree,  539;  negotiation  of  1818,  acts  of 
restriction  repealed,  026;  Vol.  III.,  10; 
18;  legislation  to  encourage,  76;  lead  in 
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the  carrying,  increase  in  importations,  87; 
between  colonies  hampered  by  uncertain 
character  of  money  in  use,  93  ;  over- 
trading, 102;  market  for  corn  and  wheat, 
1€7;  over-trading,  109;  with  Indians, 
497;  over-trading  in  Michigan,  505; 
539;  natural  channel  of  for  the  west,  544; 
commercial  states  of  the  north  remove 
restrictions  from,  disadvantage  of  the 
south,  Wilkinson's  enterprise,  546-7.  See 
also  Industries  and  Commerce. 

Treasury,  The,  Vol.  III.,  board  of  instituted 
by  Continental  congress,  Washington 
calls  on  for  statement  of  accounts,  act 
creating  the  department  approved  Sep- 
tember 2, 1789,  plans  of  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton, secretarv,  77;  86;  measures  of 
Gallatin,  secretary  of,  89,  90,  91,  92;  the 
state  banks  and,  93,  94;  sub-treasury 
act,  104,  105;  issue  of  notes,  106;  offi- 
cers of,  107;  surplus  in,  108-9;  110;  pub- 
lic debt  less  the  cash  in,  113  ;  115;  119; 
gold  sales  of  in  Wall  street  with  eflfect, 
120;  gold  in,  "retired"  notes  paid  out, 
121  ;  the  secretary  authorized  to  use 
surplus  to  carry  out  provisions  of  Sher- 
man's bill,  122;  123;  measures  of  Secre- 
tary Sherman,  124,  125,  126,  127,  128; 
a  surplus  in,  129-30. 

Treasury  System,  The  Independent,  Vol.  II., 
Buchanan  on.  bill  for  passed,  793. 

Treaties,  Vol.  I.,  of  Versailles,  231;  with 
Algiers,  255;  of  commerce  with  Great 
Britain,  256;  with  France,  alliance,  324; 
with  Holland,  loan,  332;  of  peace  with 
Great  Britain,  France  and  Spain,  337, 
379;  448;  commercial  with  Prussia  and 
Sweden,  339;  of  peace  with  France,  347 ; 
various  of  commerce,  380;  complaints  of 
violation  of  between  Great  Britnin  and 
the  United  States,  393;  questions  as  to 
validity  of  French  of  1798,  394;  Louis- 
iana ceded  bv,  408;  with  Napoleon  I., 
482  ,  of  Ghent,  489,  490,  543  ;  with  Al- 
giers, 490;  Jay's  with  England,  jealousy 
oi  France,  505-7;  of  1795,  509;  for 
Louisiana,  510-11,  528;  with  England 
as  to  rights  of  neutrals  1806,  512;  with 
Spain  for  Florida  1819,  520,  545;  1818, 
treaty  convention  with  Great  Britain — 
the  fisheries,  northwest  boundary,  exten- 
sion of  treaty  of  1815,  etc,  521;  542; 
547;  in  the  matter  of  French  spoliation, 
559,  627,  636;    with  Indians,  627 ;  Vol. 

'  II.,  at  Greenville  v/ith  the  Indians,  660  ; 
the  Fort  Wayne,  662  ;  of  Ghent  pro- 
vides for  the  pacification  of  Indian  tribes, 
671;  of  annexation  between  the  United 
States  and  Texas  rejected  bv  the  senate, 
692;  700;  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  704; 
with  Japan,  779;  of  Washington,  Grant 
on,  997;  reciprocity  of  1883,1024;  Hayes 
on  the  Burlingame  with  China,  1090; 
measures  for  modification  of  the  Burlin- 
game, 1091-3;  Hayes  on  fishery  articles 
of   Washington,  1101;    Arthur    on  the 


Clayton-Bulwer,  1169;  commercial  with 
Mexico,  Spain,  San  Domingo,  1171; 
Arthur  on  the  Burlingame,  1172;  Cleve- 
land on  the  -fisheries,  1212, 1214-16;  the 
fisheries  rejected,  infraction  by  Germany 
of  the  neutrality  of  1878,  1223. 

Trent  affair,  The,  Vol.  II.,  907,  908;  Vol. 
III.,  379. 

Trent,  Captain,  Vol.  I.,  22;  30;  31. 

Trenton,  Vol.  I.,  Washington  arrives  at, 
117;  118;  battle  of,  122-3;  Cornwallis 
tries  to  regain,  124;  Vol.  III.,  599;  ses- 
sions of  congress  at  Annapolis  and,  602, 
603;  competitor  for  seat  of  National 
capital,  604. 

Tripoli,  Vol.  I.,  380;  war  vessel  of  captured, 
406;  close  of  war  with  Algiers  and,  410; 
Vol.  III.,  declares  war  against  the  United 
States,  297;  Decatur  destroys  the  Phila- 
delphia in  the  harbor  of,  298-9  ;  bom- 
barded by  Preble,  299;  success  of  Decatur 
at  Tunis  and,  300;  Eaton  returns  from 
operations  against  the  pirates  of,  570. 

Troup,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  Vol.  I.,  161. 

Trowbridge,  Judge,  Vol.  I.,  307. 

Trumbull,  Governor  Jonathan,  Vol.  I.,  con- 
sents that  regiment  at  New  Haven  be 
reenHsted,  83  ;  Washington  writes  to, 
127;  Vol.  III.,  biography,  243-4. 

Trumbull,  John,  Vol.  HI.,  painting  of  the 
"Surrender  of  Burgovne,"  690. 

Trumbull,  Lyman.  Vol.'  II.,  1065. 

Truxton,  Commodore,  Vol.  HI.,  informs 
the  President  of  designs  of  Burr,  576-7. 

Tryon,  Governor,  Vol.  I.,  83;  organizes 
conspiracy  to  assassinate,  92;  Washing- 
ton and  other  officers,  93;  confers  with 
General  Howe,  94;  circulates  copies  of 
North's  bill,  sends  one  to  Washington, 
Washington's  answer,  168-9;  captures 
New  Haven,  sacks  and  bums  Fairfield 
and  Norwalk,  185. 

Tunis,  Vol.  I.,  380;  Vol.  IIL,  300. 

Turgot,  Mons.,  Vol.  I.,  assails  the  Ameri- 
can experiment,  John  Adams  publishes 
reply,  341. 

Turtle  bay.  Vol.  I.,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  lands 
near,  cannonaded  from  vessels  in,  107. 

Tyler,  John,  Vol.  I.,  message  asking  that 
Texas  be  annexed,  570;  recommends  re- 
mitting of  Jackson's  fine,  597;  Vol.  II., 
candidate  for  vice-president,  652 ;  nomi- 
nated for  vice-president  by  Whig  party, 
672;  elected  vice-president,  673;  ancestry, 
grandfather  marshal  of  colony  of  Vir- 
ginia, father  called  a  rebel,  governor  of 
Virginia,  home,  memlier  of  Virginia  legis- 
lature, judge  of  court  of  admiralty,  677; 
birth  of,  education,  studies  law,  admitted 
to  bar,  declines  nomination  to  state  leg- 
islature, elected  to  house  of  delegates, 
elected  five  times  successively,  censures 
Senator  Brent,  member  of  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, advocates  States  Rights,  678; 
692;  on  United  States  banks,  on  Missouri 
Compromise,  on  tarfft',  over-work,  resig- 
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nation,  takes  up  practice  of  law,  again 
elected  to  state  legislature,  espouses 
cause  of  internal  improvements  by  the 
state,  elected  governor  of  Virginia,  settles 
sectional  differences,  eulogy  on  Thomas 
Jefferson,  unanimously  reelected,  asked 
to  be  a  candidate  for  United  States  sen- 
ate, 679 ;  declines,  is  elected,  accepts, 
Richmond  Enquirer  on,  public  dinner  in 
honor  of,  opposes  administration  of 
Adams,  an  adherent  of  William  H.  Craw- 
ford, supports  Jackson,  680  ;  votes  to 
censure  President  Jackson,  681;  a  strict 
constructionist,  measures  opposed  by, 
reelected,  on  United  States  banks,  681-5; 
separates  from  Jackson  Democracy, 
elected  president  pro  tern,  of  senate, 
opposes  power  of  President,  resigns,  on 
expunging  the  Jackson  censure,  683  ; 
nominated  for  vice-president,  receives 
vote  of  part  of  the  Whig  party,  electoral 
vote,  again  elected -to  state  legislature, 
opposes  Van  Buren  there,  delegate  to 
Whig  National  convention,  supports 
Henry  Clay  for  President,  nominated  for 
vice-president,  notified  of  death  of  Presi- 
dent Harrison,  starts  for  Washington, 
takes  Presidential  oath,  684;  inaugural 
address.  Whig  feeling  toward,  retains 
Harrison's  cabinet,  calls  for  report 
of  secretary  of  treasury,  his  bill  on  cor- 
poration of  United  States  bank,  685; 
difference  with  congress  on  Bank  bill, 
686 ;  vetoes  Ewing's  bill,  approves  a  sec- 
ond bill,  687  ;  and  letter  of  John  M. 
Botts,  688  ;  effect  of  letter  on  Tyler, 
vetoes  second  bill,  cabinet  resigns,  Whigs 
censure,  689  ;  forms  new  cabinet,  charac- 
ter of  Twenty-seventh  congress,  vetoes 
two  tariff  bills,  signs  protective  tariff 
bill,  690 ;  changes  in  cabinet,  bill  for  an- 
nexation of  Texas,  renominated  for 
President,  withdraws,  supports  Polk, 
character  of  administration,  691-8;  re- 
tires, twice  married,  death  of  first  wife, 
advocates  secession,  member  of  Confed- 
erate congress,  death,  speech  on  nullifica- 
tion and  States  Rights,  692;  Vol.  III., 
nominated  for  vice-president,  defeated, 
34,35;  again  nominated,  elected,  acces- 
sion to  the  Presidency,  38,  40 ;  opposed 
by  Clay,  vetoes  re-charter  of  the  bank, 
the  Whigs  charge  with  breaking  faith, 
Whig  address  on.  driven  from  Whig 
ranks,  the  Democrats  refuse  admission, 
40-2  ;  finance  during  administration, 
104-6;  329;  336;  455;  grave  of,  765. 

"Uncle  Sam,"  "Brother  Jonathan"  and, 
Vol.  III.,  786-7. 

"Unconditional  Surrender."  Vol.  II.,  Grant 
asks  for,  961. 

Union,  The,  Vol.  I.,  a  gag  in  the  mouth  of 
every  person  in,  349  ;  agreement  of 
Franklin  with  the  French  at  variance 
with  spirit  of  laws  of  several  states  in, 


385;  men  of  the  south  think  the  time 
come  to  cut  loose  from,  Jefferson  sees  in 
the  element  of  strength,  401;  sympathy 
for  Jefferson  aroused  throughout,  429; 
North  Carolina  and  Rhode  Island  having 
held  themselves  from  ratify  the  Constitu- 
tion, 466;  467;  Louisiana  admitted  to, 
483;  501;  502;  Mississippi  admitted  to, 
519;  statesmen  in  the  east  object  to 
enlargement  of  in  the  southwest,  520; 
Benton  on  legislation  in  three-fourths  of 
the  states  of,  521;  Alabama  and  Maine 
admitted  to,  522;  Missouri  admitted  to, 
523;  568;  624;  Vol.  II.,  preservation  of, 
Zachary  Taylor  on,  734;  threatened  dis' 
ruption  of,  748;  Abraham  Lincoln  deter- 
mined to  save,  751  ;  Fillmore  on 
preservation  of,  754—5  ;  Pierce  on 
preservation  of,  777  ;  Buchanan  on 
preservation  of,  795;  Slidell's  plan  to 
dissolve,  804;  General  Wool  on  preserva- 
tion of,  815;  cause  of,  prospering,  915; 
Andrew  Johnson  on,  932,  935;  reestab- 
lished, 980;  Grant  on,  1022 ;  Vol.  III., 
11;  Hartford  convention  denies  desire  to 
dissolve,  22;  New  England  learns  necessity 
of  carrying  on  struggles  against  the 
government  within,  23;  Missouri  demands 
admission  to,  26;  struggle  on  Missouri 
Compromise  one  of  the  most  intense  of, 
27;  Democratic  resolution  of  adherence 
to  the  under  the  Constitution,  63;  Ohio 
admitted  to,  87;  South  Carolina  explains 
its  attitude  towards,  155;  President 
Adams  on  the  tariff  and,  156;  Jackson  on 
the  tariff  and  the  preservation  of  the, 
161  ;  Hamilton  has  plan  of  his  own  for 
the  government  of,  202;  207;  first  at- 
tempt to  divide,  542;  delay  in  receiving 
Kentucky  as  a  state  in,  546 ;  Wilkinson 
states  that  the  west  is  on  the  point  of 
separating  from,  548;  England  and  Spain 
pressing  on  western  territories  to  break 
loose  from,  554;  Spain  expects  several 
states  to  separate  from,  556;  558;  Spain 
loses  hope  of  dismembering,  559;  Burr 
declares  that  the  west  will  sever  from, 
573;  last  attempt  at  separating  the  west 
from,  585;  the  question  of  prominent  in 
discussion  on  seat-of-government,  606, 
607;  624;  circle  of  stars  in  flag  symbolizes  ' 
the  perpetuity  of,  689;  devices  suggested 
for  in  the  flag,  690;  the  American  flag 
and  admission  of  states  to,  694-5;  Pro- 
fessor S.  B.  Morse  on  the  flags  and,  696- 
7;  seal  of  the  United  States  and,  699; 
admission  of  Texas  to,  711,  712;  Wash- 
ington on.  730-2. 

Union  League,  The,  Vol.  II.,  aids  President 
Lincoln,' 909;  disaffection  in,  917,  918. 

United  Colonies,  The  Thirteen,  Vol.  I.,  74. 

United  Colonies  of  New  England,  The, 
Introduction,  29. 

United  States,  Vol.  I.,  resolution  in  Conti- 
nental congress  with  regard  to,  89,  169; 
soldiers'  fidelity  to,  169;  Deane  agent  of. 
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320;  envoys  bring  discredit  upon,  325; 
foreign  diplomacy  of,  326;  France  and, 
327,  346,  347,  394,  400.  505,  507  ;  Hol- 
land and,  329,  331,332,334;  negotiation 
between  Great  Britain  and,  330,  331; 
Adams  commissioned  by,  331;  alliance  of 
France,  Holland  and,  331,  332;  fisheries, 
334,336,  521;  Constitution,  341;  ship- 
ping, 343,  483,  626;  sedition  law  in,  348. 
349;  newspapers  in,  349;  court  of,  350, 
351,  638;  commercial  relations,  384,  385, 
389,  390,  618;  differences  between  Great 
Britain  and,  war  against,  boundary,  393; 
citizen  of,  405;  population  of,  debt  of, 
407;  Spain  and,  447,  603;  Algiers  and, 
490;  proposition  to  cede  Canada  to,  546 ; 
congress  of  South  American  republics  in- 
vite, 551;  purchase  of  Florida  by,  609; 
"Vol.  II.,  secures  territory  by  treaty  of 
peace  at  Greenville,  660;  and  Fort  Wayne 
treaty,  662;  annexation  of  Texas  to,  691, 
700;  and  California,  706;  most  inflam- 
mable part  of,  902;  Vol.  III.,  Federalists 
declare  that  has  no  power  to  acquire  ter- 
ritory, 17;  Hartford  convention  resolves 
that  naturalized  foreigners  be  debarred 
from  civil  ofl[ices  under,  22;  inhabitants 
of  Louisiana  to  be  given  rights  of  citi- 
zens of,  26;  badly  pressed  for  money,  80; 
money  unit  of,  83;  general  distrust  in 
business  reaches,  ill  prepared  to  avenge 
wrongs  or  assert  rights,  85;  war  de- 
clared by  against  Great  Britain,  treasury 
notes  made  receivable  in  payment  of  all 
duties  and  taxes  laid  by,  90;  94;  111; 
manufactures  of,  140-2,  144;  value  of 
iron  made  in,  164;  England  removes  legal 
restraints  on  trade  with,  172;  migration 
to  from  Germany,  174;  judiciary  of,  179- 
96;  Russia  offers  to  mediate  between  En- 
gland and,  289;  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution forever  prohibiting  slavery  in, 
360;  southern  boundary  of  determined  in 
treaty  of  peace  bet  ween  Great  Britain  and, 
543;  boundarj'  dispute  between  Spain  and, 
544;  Spain  and  on  navigation  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, 545  et  seq.;  project  to  colonize 
Louisiana  from,  has  not  ability  to  pay 
old  soldiers,  547;  553;  pressed  by  trou- 
bles with  Great  Britain,  France  and 
Spain,  pushing  Spain  for  settlement  of 
boundary,  554;  boundary  settled  b3^ 
treaty  of  Madrid,  555-6;  Spain  desires 
to  secure  as  a  neutral  power,  treaty  of 
with  Great  Britain,  556;  proofs  of  plan 
to  injure  the,  troops  of  occupy  the  Spanish 
forts,  559;  right  of  citizens  to  deposit 
produce  in  New  Orleans,  560;  Pontalba 
on  separation  of  the  west  from,  cession 
of  Louisiana  to  France  a  blow  to,  561 ; 
negotiations  of  France  and  for  Louisiana, 
562-5;  576;  Burr  charged  with  treason 
against,  582;  the  capital  of,  598-616; 
Declaration  of  Independence  of,  617-22; 
confederation,  623;  the  Constitution, 
625-45 ;  the  Electoral  College,  646-71 ; 


Presidents  of,  673;  vice-presidents  of, 
speakers  of  house  of  representatives,  674; 
cabinets  of,  675-80;  tariff"  acts  of,  681; 
history  of  flag  of,  687-95;  seal  and  arms 
of,  698-700;  seal  of  President  of,  of  de- 
partments of,  701-2  ;  annexation  of 
Texas  to,  709-12;  "Washington  feels  that 
government  of  is  founded  on  people  of, 
726;  Articles  of  Confederation,  746-55, 
census  of  population  of,  755;  synchro- 
nistic history  of,  771-85;  the  name  "  Un- 
cle Sam"  applied  to,  786;  duration  of 
each  congress  of,  788-9. 

United  States  bank.  See  Bank,  United 
States. 

United  States,  The  frigate.  Vol.  III.,  85  ; 
Stephen  Decatur  sails  in,  297;  commands, 
captures  the  Macedonian,  299. 

University  of  Virginia,  The,  Vol.  I.,  appro- 
priation for,  Jefferson's  interest  in,  at- 
tendance, 416-17;  on  Jefferson's  epitaph, 
431;  Madison  rector  of,  491;  Monroe 
curator  of,  529. 

Upshur,  Abel  P.,  Vol.  II.,  690,  691. 

Upson,  Charles,  Vol.  III.,  514. 

Utah,  Vol.  II.,  territorial  government  of, 
794;  Vol.  III.,  New  Mexico,  Arizona  and, 
the  slavery  question,  51. 

Utica,  Vol.  III.,  Anti-Masonic  convention 
at,  29. 

Vallandigham,  Clement  L.,  Vol.  II.,  re 
tires  from  congress,  895;  arrest  in  Ohio, 
906;  punishment,  907,  918;  disobedience 
of,  1121. 

Valley  Forge,  Vol.  I.,  Washington  in  win- 
ter quarters  at,  141;  suffering  at,  154; 
banquet  given  at  on  news  of  the  French 
alliance,  169;  199;  Vol.  III.,  267;  Gouver- 
neur  Morris  at,  276;  278;  284. 

Van  Braam.  Jacob,  Vol.  I.,  instructs  Wash, 
ington  in  fencing,  20;  accoinpanies  Wash- 
ington to  Venango  as  interpreter,  24-5. 

Van"  Buren,  John,  Vol.  II.,  stumps  for  hia 
father,  654. 

Van  Buren,  Martin,  Vol.  I.,  as  a  political 
strategist,  552  ;  favors  delivering  up 
slaves  as  criminals,  sends  armed  vessel  to 
receive  them,  566;  writes  letter  against 
acquisition  of  Texas,  570;  at  head  of 
Albanv  Regencv,  613,  614;  secretary  of 
state  under  Jackson,  618,  619;  620;  621; 
622  ;  624  ;  resigns  from  cabinet,  gives 
reasons  for,  625;  appointed  minister  to 
England,  contest  in  senate  over  confirma- 
tion of,  626;  elected  President,  639;  Vol. 
II.,  birth  and  early  life,  644-5  ;  early 
political  ideas,  645-6;  acquaintance  with 
William  Van  Ness,  admitted  to  bar,  forms 
partnership  with  Honorable  J.  T.  Van 
Allen,  646 ;  politics  in  Columbia  county 
bar,  made  counselor-at-law,  appointed 
surrogate  of  Columbia  county,  removes 
to  Hudson,  marries,  647;  supports  Jef- 
ferson, elected  state  secretary',  attorney- 
general  of  New  York,  648,  and  Albany 
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Regency,  opposes  Clinton,  removed  from 
attorney-generalship,  elected  to  United 
States  senate,  helps  revise  constitution  of 
New  York,  on  public  questions,  supports 
Crawford,  649  ;  supports  Jackson,  op- 
poses Adams,  reelected  to  senate,  chosen 
governor  of  state,  made  secretary  of 
state,  foreign  policy,  resigns,  minister  to 
court  of  St.  James,  re-called,  650;  made 
vice-president,  made  President,  cabinet, 
money  panic,  651;  financial  legislation, 
administration  loses  favor,  Maine  bound- 
ary, Seminole  war,  re-visits  New  York, 
organization  of  Whig  party,  652  ;  re- 
nominated by  Democratic  party,  second 
electoral  vote  for,  administration  a  fail- 
ure, retires  to  Kinderhook,  prospect  of 
re-nomination,  position  on  Texas  annexa- 
tion, supports  Polk,  nominated  for  Presi- 
dent by  Free-Soil  Democrats,  653 ;  again 
retires,  dies,  person,  character,  views  on 
slavery,  656 ;  Vol.  III.,  nominee  for  vice- 
president,  elected,  31,  335  ;  nominated 
for  President.  34;  Whigs  adopt  resolutions 
concerning,  ballot  for,  35 ;  character  of 
administration,  36 ;  re-nominated  for 
PVesident,  38  ;  defeated,  40  ;  42  ;  45  ; 
-  again  nominated  for  President,  defeated, 
46 ;  finance  during  administration  of, 
103-4;  190;  319;  323;  384;  393;  Fran- 
cis P.  Blair  supports  for  Presidency,  446 ; 
458;  grave  of,  764. 

Vanderbilt,  W.  H.,  Vol.  II.,  Grant  gives  his 
personal  trophies  to,  1025. 

Vamum's  brigade.  Vol.  I.,  139. 

Venango,  Vol.  I.,  Indian  village  occupied 
by  the  French,  Washington's  expedition 
to,  24-6. 

Vera  Cruz,  Vol.  III.,  Winfield  Scott  invests, 
343. 

Vergennes,  Count  De,  Vol.  I.,  treating  with 
American  envoys,  325  ;  distrusts  John 
Adams  and  the  Lees,  327 ;  menace  of,  in- 
trigues, summons  Adams  to  Paris  from 
The  Hague,  328-30 ;  Adams'  distrust  of, 
331;  secretly  opposes  American  interests, 
334;  336;  compliments  commissioners, 
337. 

Vermont,  Vol.  I.,  413;  Vol.  III.,  admis- 
sion of  Kentucky  and  to  the  Union, 
693-4. 

Verplanck's  Point,  Vol.  I.,  Sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton lands  troops  near,  opens  cannonade 
on  Fort  Lafayette  on,  184-5. 

Verrazano,  Introduction,  sent  on  voyage 
of  discovery,  1524,  10-11. 

Versailles,  Vol.  I.,  peace  of,  231. 

Veto  power.  Vol.  II.,  Zachary  Taylor  on, 
729,  733;  Andrew  Johnson  on,  929. 

Vice-presidents  of  the  United  States,  The, 
Vol.  III.,  674. 

Vicksburg,  Vol.  II.,  fall  of,  913,  966,  967; 
Grant  prepares  to  take,  importance  of, 
965;  siege  of,  966. 

Victoria,  Queen,  Vol.  II.,  entertains  Grant, 
1013. 


Vigilant,  The,  Vol.  I.,  cannonades  Fort 
Mifflin,  139. 

Vilas,  William  F.,  Vol.  II.,  1196. 

Villemarie,  Vol.  III.,  records  of  regarding 
La  Salle,  593,  596. 

Vinland,  Introduction,  7. 

Viomenil,' General,  the  Baron  De,  Vol.  I., 
at  Yorktown,  224. 

Virginia,  Introduction,  landing  ofSir  Wal- 
ter  Raleigh's  expedition,  14;  King  James' 
patent,  18;  first  assembly,  21;  growing 
rapidly,  27;  Colonial  assembly  convened, 
32;  Vol.  I.,  Cabot's  discovery  of,  16; 
grant  for  new  territory,  18;  exploring, 
19;  raising  troops,  alliance  with  In- 
dians, 20;  Washington's  expedition, 
opposing  claims  of  French,  21;  troops 
sent  against  French,  30;  defeat,  35;  vote 
of  thanks  to  Washington,  37;  appointed 
commander,  46;  resignation,  51;  protest 
against  Stamp  act,  59;  delegates  to  con- 
gress, 62;  condemns  English  tyranny, 
63;  munitions  of  war  seized,  68;  patriots 
threatened,  81;  Clinton  dares  not  land, 
85;  declares  for  independence,  88;  author 
of  Declaration  of  Independence,  Jefferson 
of,  89;  troops  of,  187;  troops  attack 
Savannah,  190;  to  re-inforce  Gates, 
192;  reverses  in,  193;  hopeless  pros- 
pect for,  194;  Green  sent  to  protect, 
198;  guerrilla  warfare  in,  214;  B.  Arnold 
in,  217;  British  marauding  expedition  up 
James  river,  218;  Lafayette  defeated  at 
Jamestown  island,  219;  relieved,  York- 
town  occupied  by  British,  221 ;  Rawdon 
receives  news  of  the  movement  into,  223; 
Yorktown  besieged  and  captured,  223-6; 
internal  improvements  in,  237-8;  sends 
delegation  to  frame  the  Constitution,  239; 
313;  framing  government  for,  319;  first 
settlement  at  Jamestown,  356;  prompt 
action  against  British  wrongs,  360 ; 
votes  for  Declaration  of  Independence, 
367;  original  motion  from,  369;  removal 
of  capital  to  Williamsburg,  and  Rich- 
mond, 371 ;  revision  of  laws  of  assigned  to 
Mr.  Pendleton,  372;  hostilities  in,  375-7; 
state  of  agrees  to  pav  debt  for  Jefferson, 
repudiates  it,  396;  398;  Burr  declared 
not  ffuilty  as  against,  411;  birthplace  of 
Madison,  435-6  ;  strongly  condemns 
mother  countrj^'s  acts,  troops  conquer 
Indians,  439;  indignation  against  Lord 
Dunmore,  440;  raising  of  troops,  442; 
initiates  declaring  independence,  443 ; 
first  general  assembly  of,  445 ;  elects 
delegates  to  Continental  congress,  446; 
laws  regarding  delegates,  448;  protection 
of  planters  and  trade  in,  boundary  Mary-, 
land  and,  450;  appoints  committee  on 
confederation,  454;  divided  about  adopt- 
ing Constitution,  456-9,  461-2  ;  sends 
senators  to  congress,  463  ;  four  early- 
Presidents  from,  491 ;  495 ;  claims  terri- 
tory on  western  bank  of  Ohio  river,  500 ; 
J.  Q.  Adams'  adoption  of  the  American 
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policy  offensive  to,  552  ;  Vol.  II.,  on 
United  States  bank,  682;  on  expunging 
the  Jackson  censure  from  the  journal, 
683 ;  casts  its  electoral  vote  for  William 
Smith,  684;  resolutions  of  1798,  707; 
terror  in  over  Brown's  raid,  806;  recom- 
mends a  pacification  convention,  and 
Crittenden  compromise  threatens  seces- 
sion, 821;  delegates  from,  in  peace  con- 
vention, 823;  Vol.  III.,  fear  in  congress 
that  is  acquiring  too  much  power,  19 ; 
effort  to  develop  industrial  arts  in,  131; 
the  legislature  orders  settlers  to  plant 
mulberry  trees,  132,  182,  184;  decree  of 
house  of  burgesses  regarding  tobacco, 
209;  conquers  the  northwest  from  Great 
Britain,  585-6 ;  party  sent  from  to  find 
the  Ohio,  597;  Maryland  and  tender  ter- 
ritory for  seat-of-government,  loan,  608. 

"Virginia  Plan,"  The,  Vol.  III.,  182. 

Virginians,  The,  Vol.  II.,  capture  of,  1002; 
indemnity  for,  1007. 

Vote,  Vol.  II.,  suppression  of  in  south,  810. 

Vulture,  The,  Vol.  I.,  carries  Colonel  Bev- 
erly Robinson  to  meet  Andr€,  205, 

Wabash,  The,  Vol.  III.,  on  map  of  1692 
equivalent  to  the  lower  Ohio,  596. 

Wade,  B.  P.,  Vol.  III.,  356;  biography, 
390-2;  475. 

Waite,  Morrison  R.,  Vol.  III.,  193;  Cush- 
ing,  Evarts  and  counsel  before  the  Geneva 
tribunal,  452;  biography,  465-8. 

Waldeckers,  Vol.  I.,  Hessians  and  under 
Knyphausen,  112,  114. 

Walker,  Colonel  John,  Vol.  I.,  503. 

Walker,  Robert  J.,  Vol.  II.,  secretary  of 
treasury,  699. 

Walker,  William,  Vol.  II.,  seizes  Nicaragua, 
798. 

Wall  street,  Vol.  III.,  112;  114;  Mr.  Chase 
pours  into  eleven  millions  of  solid  gold, 
115;  excitement  in  unprecedented,  the 
treasury  in  with  effect,  another  stringency 
in,  120. 

Walnut  hills.  Vol.  III.,  Wilkinson  tells  Car- 
ondolet  that  he  will  take  possession  of 
forts  at  Natchez  and,  556;  statement  of 
Carondolet,  558. 

Wanamaker,  John,  Vol.  II.,  postmaster- 
general  under  Benjamin  Harrison,  1227. 

War  Department,  Vol.  I.,  organized,  466. 

Ward,  General  Artemas,  Vol.  I.,  offers  ser- 
vices, 68;  at  the  head  of  the  army,  69;  at 
the  siege  of  Boston,  72. 

Ward,  Samuel,  Vol.  III.,  526. 

Warner,  Colonel  Seth,  Vol.  I.,  General  Stark 
and  reach  Bennington,  148. 

Warren,  General,  Vol.  II.,  in  siege  of  Peters- 
burgh, 970;  moves  toward  Five  Forks, 973 

Warren,  Joseph,  Vol.  I.,  303;  317;  Vol.  III., 
biography,  240—1. 

Warren  tavern,  The,  Vol.  I.,  forces  of 
Washington  and  Howe  near,  133. 

Warwick  furnace,  Vol.  I.,  Washington  ob- 
tains ammunition  and  muskets  at,  133. 


Washburne,  E.  B.,  Vol.  II.,  recommends 
Grant's  promotion,  957;  968;  made  sec- 
retary of  state,  resigns,  accepts  French 
mission,  986;  Vol.  III.,  71. 

Washington,  Augustine,  Vol.  I.,  father  of 
George,  6. 

Washington,  Bushrod,  Vol.  III.,  193. 

Washington  city.  Vol.  I.,  Sixth  congress 
meets  in,  351;  John  Adams  refuses  to  re- 
main in  during  Jefferson's  inauguration, 
352;  seat  of  government  removed  to, 
Gouverneur  Morris'  description  of,  402; 
state  ceremony  dispensed  with  at,  406; 
British  troops  capture,  428;  anniversary 
of  Declaration  of  Independence  celebrated 
at,  Jefferson  declines  to  be  present,  430; 
burning  and  sacking  of,  488,  594;  news 
of  signing  of  treaty  of  Ghent  received  at, 
490;  538;  Adams'  return  to,  544;  Jack- 
son called  to,  598;  Fromentin  goes  to, 
Jackson  returns  to,  611;  Vol.  II.,  burning 
of,  788;  excitement  at,  818,  819;  prepa- 
rations to  defend,  819,  loyalty  of,  883; 
excitement  in,  defense  of,  troops  fill,  888; 
Vol.  III.,  accommodation  in  early  days 
of,  518—19;  families  of  congressmen  at, 
519-20 ;  accommodation  now,  amuse- 
ments, congressmen,  the  senate,  the  press, 
520-7;  name  given,  608;  Hildreth  con- 
trasts Philadelphia  and,  609;  Oliver  Wol- 
cott,  John  Cotton  Smith,  Mrs.  Adams, 
Gouverneur  Morris  on,  610-12;  the  slave 
influence  in,  612-13;  in  1800  and  1888, 
613;  government  of,  mental  character  of, 
614;  the  White  House  the  centre  of,  616. 

Washington,  Fort,  Vol.  I.,  Putnam's  line 
from  to  close  Hudson  river,  94;  obstruc- 
tions ineffective,  109;  congress  urges 
Washington  to  hold,  111 ;  surrender  of, 
114-15;  Lee  on,  121. 

Washington,  George,  Vol.  I.,  ancestry,  3-7; 
birth,  8;  education,  9;  influence  of  Law- 
rence on,  10;  death  of  father,  enters 
family  of  half-brother,  11;  wishes  to  enter 
British  navy,  12;  friendship  with  Lord 
Fairfax,  survey  of  estate,  13-14;  otficial 
surveyor,  15;  French  claims  ai;d  the 
Ohio  company,  16-19;  appointed  an  ad- 
jutant-general, death  of  Lawrence,  ex- 
ecutor of  estate  of  Lawrence's  daughter, 
re-appointed  adjutant-general,  assigned 
to  northern  district  of  the  colony,  20;  In- 
dians indignant  at  French  advances,  21; 
takes  place  of  Captain  Trent  who  aban- 
doned mission  to  French  headquarters, 
proceeds  to  Logtown,  confers  with  chiefs, 
22;  Indians  promise  to  accompany',  but  de- 
lay, decide  on  alliance  with  the  English,  23; 
sets  out  with  Indians,  learns  of  move- 
ments of  the  French,  reaches  Venango, 
received  by  Joncaire,  commandant,  Van 
Braam  and  dine  with  French  officers,  the 
Frenchmen  drink  freely  and  disclose 
plans,  24 ;  fears  influence  of  Jon- 
caire over  the  Half  King,  iiersuades 
Indians    to    return    the     speech    belts, 
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Joncaire  evades  acceptance  of  the  belts, 
Joncaire  detains  at  Venango,  La  Force 
and  soldiers  plead  excuse  for  the  jour- 
ney and  accompany  to  the  fort,  pre- 
sents papers  to  St.  Pierre,  25;  St.  Pierre 
treats  with  courtesy,  French  officers  two 
days  in  council,  sealed  letter  given  to  in 
answer  to  message  of  Governor  Dinwid- 
die,  French  efforts  to  inveigle  Indians, 
party  detained,  reaches  Venango,  obliged 
to  leave  the  chiefs  with  Joncaire,  the 
Half  King  assures  of  loyalty,  26;  Gist 
and  go  through  woods  on  foot,  treachery 
of  Indian  guide,  27;  Gist  and  cross  the 
Allegheny,  detained  at  Turtle  creek, 
reaches  Williamsburg  and  delivers  reply 
of  St.  Pierre  to  Dinwiddle,  publication 
of  journal  of  and  the  reply  to  Dinwiddle 
cause  excitement  in  England  and  colonies, 
28-9;  a  marked  man,  measures  against 
the  French,  commissioned  to  raise  force 
and  assume  command,  prefers  to  act 
under  orders,  second  in  command,  30; 
marches  for  new  fort,  insufficiency  of 
equipment,  arrives  at  trading-post  of  the 
Ohio  company,  report  of  capture  of 
Trent  and  force,  Trent  found  at  the  trad- 
ing-post, arrival  of  his  men  from  the  fort, 
31;  Trent's  men  give  account  of  surprise 
by  the  French,  determines  to  push  for- 
ward and  fortify  at  Redstone  Creek, 
solicits  aid  from  governors  of  Virginia, 
Mciryland  and  Pennsylvania,  builds 
bridge  over  the  Youghiogheny,  writes  to 
Dinwiddle  of  movements  of  the  enemy, 
hears  of  approach  of  French  from  Fort 
Duquesne,  retires  to  Great  Meadows,  in- 
trenches, 32;  surprises  enemy,  Jumonville, 
the  French  commander,  killed,  Drouil- 
lon  and  La  Force  taken  prisoners  and 
sent  to  Virginia,  writes  to  Dinwiddle  re- 
questing that  they  be  treated  as  prisoners 
of  war,  news  of  the  death  of  Colonel  Fry 
and  the  appointment  of  Colonel  Junes, 
33;  arrival  of  Fry's  men,  question  of  pre- 
cedence between  royal  and  colonial  offi- 
cers, leaves  "Fort  Necessity,"  marches 
for  Duquesne,  news  of  advance  of  French, 
retreatto  "Fort  Necessity,"  34;  attack  by 
the  French,  surrender  of  "  Fort  Necessity, " 
slanders  regarding  death  of  Jumonville, 
35;  return  to  Mt.  Vernon,  criticism  of  the 
expedition,  and  the  death  of  Jumonville, 
receives  thanks  from  the  Virginia  house  of 
burgesses,  36-7;  aifront  offered  to  offi- 
cers of  colonial  troops,  displeasure  at  dis- 
covery of  indignities  to  French  prisoners, 
retirement  from  military  life,  38;  accepts 
position  on  Braddock's  staff,  39;  pecul- 
iarities of  Braddock,  his  operations 
appall,  advises  Braddock,  40-1  ;  ill- 
ness, rejoins  Braddock  fifteen  miles  from 
Duquesne,  41  ;  advance  toward  Du- 
quesne, advance  of  French  and  Indians, 
Indian  ambuscade,  soldiers  panic- 
stricken,  coolness  of,  Braddock  wounded, 


directed  to  hasten  to  Dunbar's  camp  for 
assistance  and  supplies,  journey  to  Great 
Meadows,  death  of  Braddock,  42—4;  crit- 
icism of  campaign,  writes  to  Dinwiddle, 
44—5;  returns  home,  made  commander- 
in-chief  of  Virginia  forces,  proceeds  to  the 
frontier  to  quell  Indian  incursions,  the 
administration  slow  in  supporting,  theory 
on  defense  of  the  frontier,  policy  rejected 
by  Dinwiddie,  46-8;  Lord  Loudon  suc- 
ceeds Dinwiddle  and  determines  to  reduce 
French  power  in  Canada,  small  force  left 
for  protection  of  southern  colonies,  Aber- 
crombie  succeeds  Loudon,  Pitt  prime  min- 
ister of  England,  hopes  that  aggressive 
policy  may  be  adopted,  48;  ordered  to 
assemble  force  at  Winchester,  opposed  to 
moving  to  Duquesne  by  new  route,  letter 
from  Fort  Cumberland,  49-50;  fall  of 
Duquesne,  resigns  military  offices,  value 
of  services  against  the  French,  50-2;  early 
love  affair,  53;  loses  heart  to  Mary 
Pnillipse, meets  Martha  Custis,  marriage, 
estate,  life  at  Mount  Vernon,  54-5;  pjiblic 
business,  member  of  house  of  burgesses, 
56  ;  riijening  of  the  Revolution,  taxa- 
tion of  the  colonies,  57-9;  meeting  of  the 
house  of  burgesses,  resolution  of  Patrick 
Henry,  the  house  dissolved  by  the  lieuten- 
ant-governor, concern  for  safet}^  of  the 
colonies,  59;  correspondence  with  George 
Mason  on  non-importation  agreement, 
England's  military  billeting  act,  60-1; 
proposes  agreement  of  nonimportation, 
makes  expedition  to  the  Ohio  valley, 
member  of  the  First  Continental  congress, 
resolutions  of  congress,  bill  of  rights,  62- 
3;  tribute  to  from  Patrick  Henry,  w  r 
feeling  in  Virginia,  Gage's  measures  in 
Boston,  non-tea-drinking  policj',  Concord 
and  Lexington,  the  governor  seizes  muni- 
tions of  war  in  Virginia,  mustering  of 
forces  in  the  east,  64-8;  in  Second  Conti- 
nental congress,  appointed  commander- 
in-chief,  69;  declines  compensation,  arrives 
in  New  England,  presented  with  address 
by  house  of  representatives,  recent  battle 
of  Bunker's  Hill,  70-1  ;  reconnoitres 
position  of  the  enemy,  the  American 
forces,  before  Boston,  believes  -it  im- 
portant to  crush  the  British  force  in 
Boston  before  it  can  be  re-inforced, 
error  in  report  of  powder  on  hand,  begs 
aid  from  congress,  small  supply  of  powder 
sent,  organization  of  army,  71-3;  appeal 
of  coast  towns  for  armed  protection, 
privateers,  74;  congress  takes  steps  to 
provide  for  eqinpment  of  army,  mistakes 
of  arm^'  organization,  seizes  and  fortifies 
a  height  on  Charleston  Neck,  75;  Cana- 
dian campaign,  77-80;  condition  of  army 
and  affairs  about  Boston,  friendship  of 
General  Greene,  SO;  social  difficulties,  re- 
ports of  danger  at  Alount  Vernon,  Mrs. 
Washington  arrives  at  Cambridge,  social 
difficulties    disappear^  January   a    dark 
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montli.Sl;  information  of  British  designs 
on  New  York  and  Albany,  Lee  empowered 
to  proceed  to  New  York,  82-3;  sorrow  at 
the  disaster  at  Quebec  and  loss  of  Mont- 
gomery, anxiety  for  New  York,  letter  to 
Mr.  Reed,  83-4;  Howe  commanding 
British  force  at  Boston,  Clinton  prowling 
along  the  southern  coast,  re-inforced, 
seizes  Lechmere  Point  and  fortifies  Dor- 
chester Heights,  a  British  officer  on  life 
at  Boston,  85-6;  evacuation  of  Boston, 
Washington  enters,  86-7;  summoned  to 
congress  at  Philadelphia,  compelled  to 
bear  the  burden  of  all  militarj"-  operation 
of  the  country,  in  face  of  disasters  in 
Canada  persuades  congress  to  make  pro- 
vision for  the  army,  a  board  of  war  and 
ordnance  established,  commends  Vir- 
ginia's declaration  in  favor  of  independ- 
ence, 87-8;  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, 89-90;  thanked  by  congress,  a 
commemorative  gold  medal  struck,  move- 
ments of  the  Howes,  91;  determines  to 
place  New  York  in  a  state  of  defense,  Put- 
nam in  charge  of  the  garrison,  Lee's  plan 
of  defense,  Washington  leaves  garrison 
in  Boston  and  moves  to  New  York,  sum- 
moned by  congress  to  Philadelphia,  92; 
Tryon's  conspiracy  to  assassinate,  93; 
British  force  appears  before  New  York, 
94;  critical  position  of  and  the  army  of 
New  York,  dissensions  of  Gates  and 
Schuyler  and  jealousies  among  the  troops, 
95-6;  force  augmented,  address  to  sol- 
diers, 97-8;  Putnam  in  command  on 
Long  Island,  relative  positions  of 
armies,  98-9  ;  battle  of  Long  Island, 
99-101  ;  in  New  York,  crosses  from 
and  watches  movements  of  the  armies, 
sorrow  tmd  anxiety,  criticism  of  for 
disaster  at  Long  Island,  101-2  ;  re- 
treat to  New  York,  mistake  of  General 
Mifflin,  103-4;  straits  of  the  army ,  letters 
to  congress,  Howe's  overtures  for  a  peace 
conference,  the  British  force  removed  to 
Long  Island,  favors  evacuation  of  New 
York,  council  of  war  decides  against, 
104-6  ;  position  of  three  divisions  of 
army,  removal  of  the  sick  to  Orange, 
evidence  of  British  intention  to  inclose 
the  Americans,  second  council  of  war  de- 
cides in  favor  of  retirement,  transfer 
of  stores  brought  to  an  end  by 
movements  of  British  ships  of  war, 
the  British  land  on  York  island, 
panic  of  militia,  loses  equanimity, 
endeavors  to  stop  the  militia,  a  soldier 
seizes  his  bridle  rein  and  leads  from  dan- 
ger of  capture,  sends  word  to  Putnam  to 
remove  his  troops  from  the  island,  a  skir- 
mish near  Bloomingdale,  107;  relative 
position  of  armies,  first  success  of  the 
campaign,  army  re-organization,  108  ; 
defenses  of  passes  to  Throg's  Neck,  ar- 
rival of  Lee,  109  ;  Lee's  innuendoes 
against,    110 ;     dictation    of   congress, 


council  of  war,  divisions  of  army.  111  ; 
movements  of  Howe,  of  Lord  Stirling, 
Howe  re-inforced,  fortifies  Chatterton's 
hill,  engagement, retreat,112;  strengthens 
and  extends  works,  changes  position  of 
his  right,  moves  to  the  heights  of  North- 
castle,  movements  of  Howe,  113;  Howe 
attacks  Fort  Washington,  Magaw  de- 
fends, surrender  of  the  fort,  retreat  across 
the  Hackensack,  114-15;  darkest  era  in 
the  war,  116 ;  endeavors  to  raise  forces, 
retreats  before  Corn wallis,  117-18;  proc- 
lamation of  the  Howes,  sets  out  for 
Princeton, retreats,  crosses  the  Delaware, 
Cornwallis  establishes  main  ho6y  at 
Trenton,  fails  to  follow  the  colonial  force, 
118  ;  Lee's  disregard  of  orders,  move- 
ments, capture,  118-21;  arrival  of  Gates' 
and  Lee's  men,  surprise  and  capture  of 
Trenton,  122-3  ;  night  march  on  and 
capture  of  Princeton,  wititer  at  Morris- 
town,  125;  difficulties  of  re-organization, 
126-7;  preparation  for  spring  campaign; 
insufficiency  of  forces,  127-8  ;  takes 
position  on  the  heights  at  Middlebrook, 
Howe's  plan  to  draw  from  position  de- 
feated, 128-9;  news  of  Burgoyne,  moves 
to  Morristown  and  orders  Sullivan's 
division  to  Pompton  plains,  news  of  cap- 
ture of  the  British  general,  Prescott,  129; 
movements  of  the  British  fleet,  129-30; 
battle  at  Chadd's  ford  on  the  Brandy  wine, 
130-1;  alarm  in  Philadelphia,  Lafayette, 
engagement  with  Howe,  loss  of  Phila- 
delphia, 132-4;  erection  of  Forts  Mifflin 
and  Mercer,  loss  of  frigate  Delaware, 
Howe  sends  a  force  into  the  Jerseys,  135; 
battle  of  Germantown,  136-7;  Howe's 
operations  against  Forts  Mifflin  and 
Mercer,  Hessians,  under  Donop,  attack 
the  fort  at  Red  Bank,  evacuation  of  Forts 
Mifflin  and  Mercer,  the  Howes  masters  of 
water  communication  from  Philadelphia 
to  the  sea,  137—40;  engagement  on  the 
heights  at  Whitemarsh,  140;  winter  at 
Valley  Forge,  criticism  of  campaign  of 
1777,  141 ;  the  Burgoyne  campaign, 
142-53  ;  letter  to  Schityler,  147  ;  basis 
of  conspiracy  to  overthrow,  153;  hard- 
ships at  Valley  Forge,  letter  to  the  presi- 
dent of  congress,  154-6;  becomes  aware 
of  an  intrigue  against  himself,  Conway- 
Gates  correspondence,  156  et  seq. ; 
Mifflin  writes  to  Gates,  Gates  to,  159; 
writes  to  Gates,  160  ;  increase  of  the 
board  of  war,  Gates  writes  to,  answer  to 
Gates,  161-3  ;  anonymous  letters  to 
Patrick  Henry,  to  Mr.  Laurens,  163  ; 
quarrel  of  Gates  and  Wilkinson,  forged 
letters  said  to  be  Washington's  published 
in  England,  the  cabal  accused,  letter  from 
Wilkinson  to,  164-5;  end  oi^  the  cabal, 
letter  from  Conway  to,  166-7;  North's 
bill,  Tryon  sends  copies  to,  answer  to 
Tryon,  168-9  ;  joy  of  patriots  at  the 
French  alliance,  toasted  and  cheered,  169- 
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70;  the  Howes  return  to  England,  report 
of  Clinton's  design  to  abandon  Philadel- 
phia, Lafayette  detached  to  hover  near  the 
city.escape  of  Lafayette  from  Clinton, 170- 
1;  the  British  peace  commission  arrives 
in  Philadelphia,  CHnton  communicates 
with  Washington,  who  forwards  the  re- 
quest to  congress,  failure  of  the  commis- 
sion, 171-2;  calls  council  of  war,  battle 
of  Monmouth,  interview  with  Lee,  court- 
martial  of  Lee,  173-7;  arrival  of  a  French 
fleet,  attempt  against  Newport,  178-9; 
skirmish  near  Quaker  Hill,  180;  writes  to 
D'Estaing,  predatory  warfare  of  Clinton 
and  Gray,  181;  massacre  at  Wyoming, 
D'Estaing' s  proclamation  to  French  in- 
habitants of  Canada,  Washington  places 
men  in  winter  quarters,  disapproves  of 
Lafayette's  plan  against  Canada,  182; 
operations  against  Indians  and  Tories  of 
the  north,  183;  condition  of  army.  Stony 
Point,  184-7;  news  of  defeat  at  Savan- 
nah, disposition  of  troops,  187;  the  cam- 
paign in  the  south,  189-97;  delicacy  of 
towards  Gates,  197-8;  winter  at  Mor- 
ristown,  supplies  for  the  army,  199,  com- 
mittee on  improvement  of  the  military 
system,  200;  return  of  Lafayette,  Knyp- 
hausen's  movements  in  New  Jersey,  201- 
2;  arrival  of  Rochambeau,  letter  to  con- 
gress, 203;  treason  of  Arnold,  203  et  seq.; 
Andre's  letters  to,  Arnold  writes  to,  208- 
9  ;  criticised  for  death  of  Andre,  210  ; 
weakness  of  the  army,  writes  to  Frank- 
lin, urges  congress  to  attempt  negotia- 
tion of  a  foreign  loan.  Colonel  Laurens 
sent  to  France  obtains  loan,  212-13 ;  re- 
volt in  the  armj',  fears  consequences  of 
making  concessions,  revolt  of  New  Jersey 
troops,  sends  Major-General  Howe  to 
suppress,  214;  war  in  the  south,  214—17; 
feels  importance  of  preventing  Arnold 
from  gaining  strong  position,  sends  La- 
fayette to  cooperate  with  the  French 
against  Arnold,  217;  orders  Lafayette 
to  march  to  relief  of  Greene,  218;  plan  for 
joint  effort  against  New  York,  change 
of  design,  220-1;  passes  through  Phila- 
delphia, learns  of  evacuation  of  Ports- 
mouth in  favor  of  Yorktown,  hears  of  ar- 
rival of  Count  de  Grasse  and  French  fleet, 
notifies  De  Grasse  that  land  forces  will  be 
re-inforced,  goes  to  Baltimore,  to  Mt. 
Vernon,  221-2;  Greene  in  South  Carolina, 
222-3;  siege  of  Yorktown,  sends  troops 
to  Greene,  223-6;  receives  thanks  of  con- 
gress, adopts  children  of  John  Parke 
Custis,  in  Philadelphia,  the  military  com- 
mittee adopts  views  of,  227;  affair  of 
Lippencott  and  Asgill,  Carleton  notifies 
of  a  peace  commission,  228;  crushes 
movement  towards  monarchy,  229-30; 
Carleton  and  Digby  notify  of  peace  nego- 
tiation, communicates  with  Rocham- 
beau, recommends  a  junction  of  the 
armies,  arrears  of  pay  in  the  army,  cir- 


cular of  General  John  Armstrong,  230-1; 
resolutions  of  confidence  in,  peace  of 
Versailles,  231;  British  evacuate  New 
York,  enters,  takes  leave  of  the  army, 
goes  to  Annapolis,  presents  resigna- 
tion to  congress,  account  against  the 
United  States  leaves  an  actual  loser, 
232—3;  single-hearted  service.  Society  of 
the  Cincinnati,  234;  financial  embarrass- 
ment, 235-6;  inspection  of  western  lands, 
views  on  inland  communication,  237; 
visits  to  Richmond  and  Annapolis,  the 
Potomac  and  James  companies,  238 ; 
home  life,  238-9;  head  of  Virginia  dele- 
gation to  frame  a  Constitution  for  the 
United  States,  president  of  convention, 
desire  to  make  President  of  the  new  United 
States,  239;  letter  to  Colonel  Henry  Lee, 
240;  letter  to  Colonel  A.  Hamilton, 
elected  President,  inauguration,  241;  eti- 
quette of  oflSce,  Mrs.  Washington  comes 
from  Mt.  Vernon,  242-3,  organization  of 
departments,  party  lines,  financial  plans 
of  Hamilton,  discord  in  the  cabinet,  243- 
6;  journeys,  interest  in  French  affairs,  de- 
sire to  withdraw  from  public  life,  elected 
second  term,  246—7  ;  administration 
opens  with  same  cabinet,  difficulties  re- 
garding French  affairs,  calls  cabinet  coun- 
cil, proclamation  of  neutrality,  arrival  of 
Citizen  Genet,  248-9;  indiscretions  and 
recall  of  Genet,  250;  changes  in  cabinet. 
Great  Britain  makes  blockade  against 
France,  Americans  suffer,  war  feeling, 
determines  to  send  special  envoy  to  En- 
gland, John  Jay  named,  Morris  recalled 
from  France,  251 ;  charges  Jacobin  socie- 
ties with  responsibility  for  revolt  in  Penn- 
sylvania, changes  in  the  cabinet,  252;  the 
Jay  treaty,  intercepted  dispatch  of  Fau- 
chet  and  Randolph's  defense,  abuse  of, 
resolution  of  confidence  in,  changes  in 
cabinet,  treaty  with  Algiers,  253-5;  con- 
gress 1795,  colors  of  France  received. 
Great  Britain  approves  the  treaty  of 
commerce,  256;  solicited  to  accept  third 
term,  relinquishes  office,  makes  farewell 
address,  denounces  as  forgeries  letters 
attributed  to  him,  the  creator  of  Amer- 
ica, 257-8;  at  Mt.  Vernon,  letter  to 
James  McHenry,  259-60;  prospect  of  war 
with  France,  commander-in-chief,  260-1; 
death  and  burial,  260-2;  provision  of  will 
on  emancipation  of  slaves,  Irving  on, 
263-4;  585;  Vol.  III.,  stands  aloof  from 
party  discussions,  11;  Hamilton  and  lead 
Federalists,  12;  13;  finance  during  admin- 
istration, 76-84;  on  promoting  manufac- 
tures, 133;  the  Cincinnatus  of  the  West, 
713-15;  farewell  address,  726-41;  grave 
of,  761. 

Washington,  James,  Vol.  I.,  killed  at  Ponte- 
fract  castle,  6. 

Washington,  John,  Vol.  I.,  emigrates  to 
Virginia,  6. 

Washington,  Lawrence,  Vol.  I.,  mayor  of 
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Northampton,  estate,  5;  half-brother  of 
George,  6;  educated  in  England,  influence 
on  George,  military  service,  10;  marriage, 
estate,  11;  wealth,  distinction,  12;  as- 
sists in  organizing  Ohio  company,  18; 
at  head  of  Ohio  company'  determines  to 
take  measures  against  the  French,  19; 
secures  appointment  for  George,  death, 
20. 

Washington,  Lund,  Vol.  I.,  165. 

Washington,  Martha,  Vol.  I., first  husband, 
father,  54;  second  marriage,  55;  goes  to 
Cambridge,  81 ;  165;  at  the  head  of  the 
Nation's  household,  243  ;  goes  to  Mt. 
Vernon,  259;  263. 

Washington,  Presidents  prioi  to.  Vol.  III., 
716. 

Washington,  Sir  Henry,  Vol.  I.,  defends  the 
city  of  Worcester  against  army  of  the 
Protector,  6. 

Washington,  Sir  William,  Vol.  I.,  marries 
sister  of  George  Villiers,  probable  in- 
fluence on  allegiance  of  family  to  royalist 
party,  6. 

Washington,  the  Cincinnatus  of  the  West, 
Vol.  III.,  713-15. 

Washington  treaty,  The,  Vol.  II.,  Grant 
on,  997;  execution  of,  1002;  Hayes  on, 
1101. 

Washington's  Farewell  Address,  Vol.  III., 
726-41. 

Washita  river.  The,  Vol.  III.,  Burr  raises 
money  to  purchase  land  on,  570,  571. 

Wayne,  Anthony,  Vol.  I.,  at  the  Brandy- 
wine,  131  ;  surprised  by  the  British, 
criticised,  133 ;  134;  in  council  of  war, 
at  Monmouth,  173,  174;  capture  of 
Stony  Point,  185-6;  attempts  to  quell 
mutiny  of  Pennsylvania  line,  213-14 ; 
Lafayette  and  in  pursuit  of  Cornwallis, 
219;  Vol.  II.,  in  war  with  Indians,  658; 
re-inforced  by  Scott,  659;  dies,  660;  Vol. 
HI.,  271;  biography,  272-5;  556. 

Weaver,  J.  B.,  Vol.  III.,  72. 

Webb,  James  Watson,  Vol.  III.,  finds  name 
for  Whig  party,  33. 

Webster,  Daniel,  Vol.  I. ,  John  Randolph  and 
tellers  in  election  of  1825, 549;  supports  J. 
Q.  Adams  regarding  congress  at  Panama, 
552;  as  secretary  of  state  gives  place  to 
Mr.  Upshur,  570;  J.  Q.Adams  charged 
with  giving  and  the  Federalists  acorrupt 
promise,  615  ;  on  Jackson's  appoint- 
ments, 621  ;  Vol.  II.,  secretary  of  state 
under  Harrison  and  Tj'ler,  685;  does  not 
resign,  letter  to  National  Intelligencer, 
nominated  for  President,  697;  named  for 
vice-president,  706;  eulogy  on  Zachary 
Taylor,  737  ;  secretary  of  state,  751; 
makes  address  at  capitol  building,  758; 
on  Buchanan,  790;  Vol.  HI.,  nominated 
by  Whigs  of  Massachusetts,  34 ;  Massa- 
chusetts only  votes  for,  35  ;  ballot  for, 
45 ;  50 ;  opposes  tariff  bill  championed 
by  Calhoun,  92;  opposes  third  general 
tariff  act,  95;  addresses  meetinp'  in  New 


York,  attributes  misfortunes  to  the  issue 
of  the  specie  circular,  103 ;  opposes  high 
duties  on  hemp  and  iron,  153;  327;  biog- 
raphy, 331-7  ;  339  ;  473  ;  appearance, 
character,  522. 

Webster-Hayne  debate.  The,  Vol.  HI.,  334, 

Weed,  Thuriow,  Vol.  HI.,  387;  biography, 
471-2. 

Weights  and  measures.  Vol.  I.,  Jefferson 
reports  on,  390. 

Weitzel,  General,  Vol.  II.,  973,  974. 

Welles,  Gideon,  Vol.  HI.,  54;  biography, 
422-3. 

Wendover,  Mr.,  Vol.  HI.,  bill  regarding  flag 
of  the  United  States,  694. 

Weschington,  Sir  William  De,  Vol.  I.,  ab- 
rogates strict  entail  of  estate,  5. 

Wessyngton,  Sir  William  De,  Vol.  I.,  5. 

West,  Attempt  to  separate  the  from  the 
American  Union,  Vol.  HI.,  542-85. 

West,  Benjamin,  Vol.  I.,  338. 

West  Indies,  Introduction,  16  ;  Vol.  I., 
Lawrence  Washington  cooperates  with 
British  army  and  fleet  in,  10;  Washing- 
ton goes  to,  20 ;  smuggling  trade  with, 
280  ;  Silas  Deane  appointed  as  secret 
agent  to  the  French,  320;  England  limits 
trade  with,  390,  450 ;  vessels  seized  and 
condemned  at,  476 ;  England  wishes  for 
Cuba,  525;  571;  trade  with,  626;  slavery 
abolished  in,  636. 

West  Point,  Vol.  I.,  protection  of,  185; 
Arnold  obtains  command  of,  205. 

Westminster  Abbey,  Vol.  I.,  body  of  Andr^ 
removed  to,  210. 

Wheeler,  William  A.,  Vol.  HI.,  68  ;  biog- 
raphy, 469-70. 

Whig  party.  The,  Vol.  II.,  organization  of, 
652;  nominates  William  H.  Harrison  for 
President,  672  ;  States  Rights  Whigs 
support  Henry  Clay  for  President,  684; 
feeling  toward  John  Tyler,  684-5 ;  urges 
him  to  sign  Bank  bill,  687;  and  Presi- 
dent Tyler,  689,  690,  691;  nominates 
Clay  and  Frelinghuysen,  691  ;  opposes 
resolution  of  thanks  to  Polk,  presents 
several  names  for  President  in  1836,  697; 
losing  strength,  699;  comes  into  power, 
705;  members  of  sign  slavery  address, 
708  ;  Zachary  Taylor  a  member  of,  727 ; 
728  ;  739  ;  740  ;  supported  by  Millard 
Fillmore,  743 ;  and  New  Jersey  contest, 
744;  has  majority  in  house,  746;  defeat 
of  in  1844,  748  ;  sudden  strength  of, 
794  ;  growth  of,  Lincoln  enters,  848  ; 
strength  of,  853;  nominates  Fillmore  for 
President,  868;  death  of.  877;  Grant  a 
member  of,  955  ;  Vol.  III.,  nucleus  of 
formed,  28;  absorbs  Anti-Masonic  party, 
31;  named,  election  of  1836, conventions, 
33-4 ;  resolutions  adopted  at  Albany, 
35;  gains  heart,  36;  convention  at  Harris- 
burgh,  1839.  38;  opposition  to  Jackson- 
ism,  elects  Harrison  and  Tyler,  39-40;  se- 
cures protective  tariff,  repeals  Independent 
Treasury  act,  passes  bill  to  establish  sys- 
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tern  of  bankruptcy,  40;  repudiates  T3ier 
ior  veto  of  United  States  bank,  40-2; 
convention  of  1844,  42,  policy  regarding 
war  with  Mexico,  43-4;  meets  at  Phila- 
delphia, nominates  Taylor  and  Fillmore, 
45 ;  the  northern  and  southern,  47-8  ; 
convention  at  Baltimore,  platform,  48- 
30;  southern  joins  the  Democratic  party, 
51;  53;  54;  55;  a  remnant  of,  57 ;  con- 
vention of  the  unabsorbed,  60-1 ;  propo- 
sitions of  Clay,  leader  of,  105  ;  316 
leading  features  of,  327;  Clay  and,  329 
357;  Sumner  separates  from,  361;  371 
Webster  and,  522;   Clay  the  idol  of,  523. 

Whigs,  The,  Vol.  III.,  Tories  and  before 
War  of  the  Revolution,  9 ;  liberty  pole  a 
rallying  place  for,  706. 

Whipple,  Charles  W.,  Vol.  III.,  536. 

Whipple,  Commcdore,  Vol.  I.,  189. 

Whiskey  frauds,  The,  Vol.  II.,  1009. 

Whiskey  insurrection.  The,  Vol.  III.,  288. 

White  House,  The,  Vol.  I.,  Mrs.  Monroe 
mistress  of,  529;  burning  of  544;  Mrs. 
Donalson  at  head  of,  622;  Vol.  III.,  his- 
tory of,  721-3. 

White,  Hugh  L.,  Vol.  II.,  nominated  for 
President,  697;  Vol.  III.,  34;  vote  for, 
335. 

White,  John,  Introduction,  26. 

White  Plains,  Vol.  I.,  112,  113. 

Whitney,  R.  M.,   Vol.  I.,  634. 

Whitney,  W.  C,  Vol.  II.,  1066,  1196. 

Whittier,J.  G.,  Vol.  IIL,39. 

"  Wild-cat  Banks,"  Vol.  II.,  854;  Vol.  III., 
101;  505. 

Wilderness,  Battle  of.  Vol.  II.,  969. 

Wilkins,  Judge,  Vol.  III.,  534. 

Wilkinson,  General,  Vol.  I., communications 
regarding  the  Conway  cabal,  160-2; 
Burr  and,  411,  588;  quarrel  with  Jack- 
son, 590;  Vol.  III.,  part  in  the  attempt 
to  separate  the  west  from  the  American 
Union,  546-85. 

Willard,  George,  Vol.  II.,  on  electoral  com- 
mittee, 1061. 

Willet,  Colonel  Marinus,  Vol.  III.,  an  ad- 
herent of  Burr,  570;  story  of  the  Ameri- 
can flag  at  Fort  Stanwix,  692-3. 

William  and  Mary,  College  of,  Vol.  I.,  326 ; 
357;  372;  375. 

Williams,  Roger,  Introduction,  28. 

Williamsburg,  Vol.  I.,  capital  of  Virginia, 
371;  376;  convention  at,  438;  Lord  Dun- 
more  removes  powder  from,  440;  last  ses- 
sion of  the  ro3^al  legislature  at,  441;  Vol. 
III.,  assembly  in  the  Raleigh  tavern  at, 
211;  212. 

Wills  Creek,  Vol.  I.,  Trent's  force  at,  31. 

Wilmington,  Vol.  I.,  217. 

Wilmot,  David,  Vol.  III.,  47,  54. 

Wilmot  Proviso,  The,  Vol.  II.,  702-3; 
brought  forward  by  the  house,  705;  suc- 
cess of  south  in  defeating,  706;  Walker 
bill  amended  by,  707 ;  renewal  of  pro- 
posed, 749;  vote  for,  750;  Vol.  III.,  a 
two-edged  sword,  44;  Toombs  insists  on 


.a  condemnation  of  by  the  Whig  caucus, 
47;  Cass  and,  339;  Thurman  advocates, 
475. 

Wilson,  Henry,  Vol.  III.,  54;  nominated  for 
vice-president,  66,  67;  biography,  413- 
15. 

Winchester,  Battle  of.  Vol.  II.,  971. 

Winchester,  General,  Vol.  I.,  surrenders  at 
the  River  Raisin,  487;  Vol.  II.,  joins  Har- 
rison, 667;  starts  for  the  Miami,  supplies 
give  out,  relieved  by  Findlay,  668;  cap- 
tures Frenchtown,  defeated  at  River 
Raisin,  669. 

Windom,  William,  Vol.  II.,  secretary  of 
treasury,  1150;  resigns,  1167;  secretary 
of  the  treasury  under  Benjamin  Harrison, 
1227. 

Wing,  Judge  Warner,  Vol.  III.,  536. 

Wingate,  Rev.,  Vol.  I.,  441. 

Winthrop,  John,  Introduction,  28.  • 

Winthrop,  Samuel,  Vol.  I.,  306. 

Wirt,  William,  Vol.  I.,  attorney  -  general 
imder  Monroe,  517,  544;  under  J.  Q. 
Adams,  550;  Anti-Masonic  party  runs 
for  President,  556,  633;  Vol.  III.,  25;  30; 
vote  for,  31;  biography,  312-13;  315. 

Wisner,  Moses,  Vol.  III.,  governor  of  Mich- 
igan, 510-11. 

Witherell,  Judge,  Vol.  III.,  529. 

Wolcott,  Oliver,  Vol.  I.,  secretary  of  the 
treasury  under  Washington,  252;  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury  under  John  Adams, 
345;  resigns,  351 ;  Vol.  III.,  on  Washing- 
ton city,  610. 

Woll,  John  E.,  Vol.  III.,  biography,  435-6. 

Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  Vol. 
III.,  presents  portrait  of  Mrs.  Hayes,  722. 

Wood,  Fernando,  Vol.  II.,  plan  to  entrap 
President  Lincoln,  909. 

Woodbridge,  William,  Vol.  III., governor  of 
Michigan,  507;  530;  532. 

Woodbury,  Levi,  Vol.  I.,  secretary  of  the 
navy  under  Jackson,  626;  Vol.  HI.,  ballot 
for,  45;  193. 

Woodhull,  General,  Vol.  I.,  Stirling,  Sulli- 
van and  captured  at  Long  Island,  100. 

Woods,  Governor,  Vol.  III.,  sends  party  of 
Virginians  to  find  the  Ohio,  597. 

Woodward,  Judge,  Vol.  III.,  531. 

Wool,  General,  Vol.  II.,  to  Cass,  on  Union, 
815. 

Wright,  General,  Vol.  II.,  at  Cold  Harbor, 
970;  at  Petersburgh,  974,  975. 

Wright,  Silas,  Vol.  III.,  42;  394. 

Wvoming  valley.  Vol.  I.,  massacre  at,  182; 
retaliation  for,  183;  Vol.  III.,  271. 

Wythe,  George,  Vol.  I.,  319;  influence  on 
Thomas  Jefferson,  a  member  of  congress 
and  signer  of  the  Declaration,  358-9  ; 
Jefferson,  Pendleton  and  revise  law  of 
Virginia,  451  ;  on  committee  to  revise 
Articles  of  Confederation,  454. 

"  Yankee  Doodle,"  Vol.  III.,  19. 
Yazoo  river,  The,  Vol.  111.,  boundary  line 
from,  Natchez  district  extending  along  the 
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Mississippi  to  the  mouth  of,  543;  claims 
of  Spain  to  territory  east  from  mouth  of, 
544;  South  Carolina  company  buys  land 
from  to  Natchez,  551. 

York,  Duke  of,  Introduction,  33. 

Yorktown,  Introduction,  34;  Vol.  I.,  Com- 
wallis  removes  his  army  to,  221;  siege  of 
and  surrender,  223-6;  Vol.  III.,  Knox  at, 
279. 


Youghiogbeny,  The,  Vol.  III.,  597. 

Yrugo,  Marquis  De,  Vol.  III.,  enters  into 
Burr's  plans  to  divide  the  American 
Union,  576. 

Yturrigary,  Vol.  III.,  indignation  at  Wil- 
kinson's demand,  584-5. 

Zavala,  Lorenzo  De,  Vol.  III.,  vice-presi- 
dent of  Texas,  711. 


